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WORK,  EDUCATION,  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1986 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Pubuc  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hen.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

[The  press  releases  announcing  the  hearings  follow:] 

(l) 


2 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  PR  #14 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  6,   1986      SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  LONGWORTH  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE!     (202)  225-1025 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  FORD  <D.,  TBNN. ) ,  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  hOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS  ON  WORK ,  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  TO  BF  HELD  ON 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1986,  AND  THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1986 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, today  announced  the  continuation  of  hearings  on  work, 
education  and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  March  13,  19*6,  and  Thursday,  March  20,, 
1986.    The  hearings  on  both  days  will  be  held  in  room  B-318 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  beginning  at  lOtOO  a.m. 

In  announcing  the  hearings,  Chairman  Ford  said,  "I  believe 
that  both  taxpayers  and  welfare  recipients  would  welcome  the 
development  of  more  work,  education  and  training  programs  to 
help  welfare  recipients  become  self-sufficient.    The  Sub- 
committee is  interested  in  learning  about  the  successes  and 
failures  of  current  and  past  programs  as  well  as  new  proposals. 
If  we  are  serious  about  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  which 
so  many  families  are  trapped,  we  should  be  ready  to  make  the 
necessary  investment  in  programs  that  wiM  help  welfare 
recipients  help  themselves.    The  hearings  will  help  us  decide 
where  that  investment  should  be  made." 

The  Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  at  these  hearings  onl 
from  invited  witnesses.    The  opportunity  for  other  individuals 
to  testify  will  be  provided  at  future  hearings. 

WRITTEN  STATEMENTS  FOR  THE  RECORD  Or  THE  HEARING 

Persons  vishing  to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  should  submit  at  least  six  (6) 
copies  of  their  statements  by  the  close  of  business,  Friday, 
April  4,  1986,  to  Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C • 
20515.    If  those  filing  written  statements  fcr  the  record  of  th 
printed  hearings  wish  to  have  their  statements  distributed  to 
the  press  and  interested  public,  they  may  provide  75  additional 
copies  for  this  purpose  to  the  Subcommittee  office,  room  B-317 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  before  the  hearing  begins. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  PR  t 1 5 

FRIDAY ,  APRIL  11,   1986        SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  LONGWORTH  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,   D.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE:     (202)  225-1025 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  FORD  (D. ,  TENN. ) ,  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MPANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS  ON  WORK,   EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  TO  BE  HELD  ON 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,   1986,  AND  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1986 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  today  announced 
the  continuation  of  hearings  on  work,  education  *»nd  training 
opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April 
22,  1986,  and  Wednesday,  April  23,  1986.    The  hearings  on  both 
days  will  be  held  in  room  8-318  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
beginning  at  2:00  p.m. 


DETAILS  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  REQUESTS  TO  BE  HEARD 

Individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  presenting  oral 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  must  submit  their  requests  to 
be  heard  by  telephone  to  Harriett  Lawler  [(202)  225-3627)  no 
later  than  noon  Friday,  April  18,  1986,  to  be  followed  by  a 
formal  written  request  to  Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  1102  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.     20515.    The  Subcommittee  staff  will  notify 
those  scheduled  to  appear  by  telephone  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  filing  deadline.    Any  questions  concerning  a  scheduled 
appearance  should  be  directed  to  the  Subcommittee  ((202) 
225-1025). 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  productive  use  of  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  to  question  witnesses,  witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  are  required  to 
submit  75  copies  of  their  prepared  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
office,  Room  B-317  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  appear*nr#. 

Each  statement  to  be  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  or  any 
written  statement  submitted  for  the  record  must  contain  the 
following  information: 

1.  The  name,  full  address,  and  capacity  in  which  the 
witness  will  appear  (as  well  as  a  telephone  number  where  the 
witness  or  a  designated  representative  may  be  reached); 

2.  A  list  of  any  clients  or  person,  or  any  organization  for 
whom  the  witness  appears;  and 

3.  A  topical  outline  or  summary  of  comments  and 
recommendations. 


WRITTEN  STATEMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

For  those  who  wish  to  file  a  written  statement  for  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearing,  six  copies  are  required  and  may  be 
submitted  by  the  close  of  business  Friday ,  May  2,  1986,  to 
Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Ways  an£  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1102  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.    An  additional  supply  of  state- 
ments for  the  printed  record  may  be  furnished  for  distribution  to 
the  press  and  public  if  supplied  to  the  Subcommittee  office,  Room 
B-317  Rayburn  House  office  Building,,  before  the  hearing  begins. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  PR  #16 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  1986  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  LONGWORTH  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE:     (202)  225-1025 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  FORD  (D.,  TENN.),  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES  THE  CON1INUATION  OF  HEARINGS  ON  WORK,  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  TO  BE  HELD  ON 
THURSDAY,  MAY  22,   1966,  AND  TUESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1986 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Cocpensation 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, today  announced  the  continuation  of  hearings  on  work, 
education  and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  Hay  22,  1986,  and  Tuesday,  June  17,  19*6. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3-318  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.    The  hearing  on  Thursday,  May  22,  1986,  will  begin  at 
10x00  a.m.    The  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  17,  1986,  will  begin  at 
1:00  p.m. 

The  Subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  at  these  hearings  from 
invited  witnesses  only.    On  Thursday,  May  22,  1986,  the 
Subcommittee  will  take  testimony  from  academics  and  other 
researchers  who  have  studied  the  issue  of  welfaro  dependency. 
On  Tuesday,  June  17,  1986,  the  Subcommittee  will  fake  testimony 
from  representatives  of  business  and  organized  labor. 

WRITTEN  STATEMENTS  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  HEARING 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings  should  submit  at  least  six  (6) 
copies  of  their  statements  by  the  close  of  business,  Friday, 
June  20,  1986,  to  Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.    If  those  filing  written  statements  for  the  record  of  the 
printed  hearings  wish  to  have  their  statements  distributed  to 
the  press  and  interested  public,  they  may  provide  75  additional 
copies  for  this  purpose' to  the  Subcommittee  office,  room  8-317 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  before  the  hearings  begin. 

SEE  ENCLOSED  FORMATTING  REQUIREMENTS 
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Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  continue  our  series  of  hearings  on  work,  educa- 
tion, and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  In  our  last 
hearing,  we  heard  about  three  new  State  work  programs  and 
learned  the  preliminary  results  of  the  national  evaluation  of  work 
programs  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corp.1  I  began  that  hearing  with  a  sense  that  we  should 
do  more  to  help  welfare  recipients  complete  their  education,  get 
training,  and  find  work.  I  left  it  with  the  sense  that  it  could  be 
done  if  we  are  willing  to  make  a  long-term  investment  and  have 
reasonable  expectations. 

To  design  and  implement  a  comprehensive  work,  education  and 
training  program  for  AFDC  families,  we  will  need  the  active  sup- 
port and  help  of  our  partners:  the  States,  localities,  and  private  or- 
ganizations who  work  with  these  families  every  day.  Our  first 
panel  today  represents  ihe  broad  spectrum  of  State  and  local  elect- 
ed officials,  including  the  National  Governors'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  Our  second  panel  is  made  up  of  administrators 
and  practitioners  representing  the  National  Council  of  State 
Human  Service  Administrators,  the  Child  Welfare  League,  and 
Family  Service  America. 

I  know  that  each  of  these  organizations  shares  my  belief  that 
something  must  be  done  to  help  AFDC  families  become  self-sup- 
porting. I  look  forward  to  their  ideas,  advice,  and  also  collecting  the 
information  for  this  subcommittee. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  public  hearings  that  the  subcommittee 
has  been  conducting  and  will  conduct  in  the  future.  We  hav^  sched- 
uled for  next  Thursday  a  continuation  of  these  public  hearings  on 
welfare  reform.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  continue  the 
work  for  the  next  4  to  5  months,  to  hear  from  witnesses  all  over 
the  country,  and  those  w1  o  can  give  us  information  to  help  us  draft 
legislation  to  reform  the  welfare  system  of  this  Nation. 

At  this  time,  the  chairman  would  like  to  call  up  the  first  panel. 
For  the  National  Governors'  Association,  Ms.  Alicia  Smith,  staff  di- 
rector for  the  committee  on  human  resources.  The  second  witness, 
who  is  representing  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
his  plane  has  been  delayed  and  he  should  be  here  by  10-30  this 
morning  and  wished  we  would  wait  until  that  time.  But  the  other 
panelist  would  be  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  Mr.  Ray 
Garcia,  who  is  the  chief  of  governmental  relations,  Los  Angeles 
County  Department  of  Public  and  Social  Services. 

The  committee  would  like  to  personally  welcome  the  two  of  you 
before  the  committee  today,  we  are  looking  forward  to  your  input 
into  this  welfare  reform  legislation  that  the  committee  has  before 
it  today. 

Our  President  has  called  for  a  welfare  reform  study  that's  being 
conducted  by  the  Domestic  Policy  Council.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 


1  See  President  s  AFDC  Work  P.v  and  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  Council  Eval- 
uation  of  Federa  Welfare  Programs  ^  .imittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  Hearing,  Feb.  27,  1986.  Serial  99-67  U  S  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office. 
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committee  to  move  for  the  next  6  months,  to  help  us  draw  and 
design  some  piece  of  legislation  that  we  feel  would  be  needed  to 
strengthen  the  welfare  system  of  this  Nation. 

Your  input  today  is  appreciated,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
appreciate  the  time  that  you've  taken  from  your  schedule  to  be 
with  us  today.  The  Chair  will  recognize  you. 

Any  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Any  overview 
of  a  statement  and  the  response  to  any  questions  would  be  appreci- 
ated. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  would  recognize  Ms.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALICIA  SMITH,  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  COMMITTEE 
ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  staff  director  of 
the  Human  Resources  Committee  for  the  National  &»,ernors'  As- 
sociation. And  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  this 
morning  some  of  our  ideas  about  providing  employir  ?nt  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  public  assistance  recipients.  At  the  outset,  we 
think  that  any  discussion  this  topic  has  to  address  the  larger  issue 
of  how  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  The  Governors  made  it  quite 
clear  at  the  recent  winter  meeting  that  welfare  reform  is  a  major 
issue  with  them  and  that  they  intend  to  participate  in  the  national 
debate  about  how  the  system  might  be  reformed.  We  at  NGA  be- 
lieve that  only  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  system,  with  input 
from  all  those  people  who  have  a  fiscal  and  administrative  set  of 
responsibilities  in  the  system  will  move  us  forward  as  a  nation 
with  a  common  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 

While  in  my  presentation  today,  1  would  like  to  focus  on  the  em- 
ployment opportunity  side  of  the  issue,  I  would  also  like  to  lay  out 
some  general  concerns  with  the  welfare  system  as  it  exists  today. 

The  present  welfare  system,  as  you  well  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
generally  thought  to  consist  of  trie  four  income-tested  programs: 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  supplemental  security 
income,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid.  AFDC  and  SSI  provide  benefits 
in  cash  while  Medicaid  and  food  stamps  provide  benefits  in  kind. 
These  programs  have  grown  dramatically  in  the  most  recent  years. 
There  has  been  an  expansion  both  in  the  number  of  recipients  re- 
ceiving benefits  and  in  the  average  benefit  per  recipient,  at  least  in 
nominal  dollars,  with  the  States  bearing  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  the  costs. 

A  sizable  and  graving  proportion  of  the  American  households 
are  families  that  consist  of  a  mother  and  her  children.  Since  1970, 
the  number  of  female-headed  families  has  doubled.  The  number  of 
two-parent  families  has  declined.  As  a  result,  by  1981  one  out  of 
every  five  children  in  the  United  States  lived  in  a  family  where  the 
mother  was  never  married  oi  the  father  was  absent  oecause  of  di- 
vorce, separation,  or  death.  An  unprecedented  number  of  children 
today  live  in  single-parent  homes,  many  without  adequate  or  any 
child  support  from  the  absent  parent. 

Many  of  these  female-headed  households  in  poverty  have  to  rely 
on  welfare  for  income  support.  Some  recent  studies  have  provided 
us  with  insights  about  welfare  dependency.  A  1983  study  of  AFDC 
families  found  that  although  most  spells  of  AFDC  are  relatively 
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short,  most  persons  enrolled  in  the  program  at  any  point  in  time 
are  in  the  midst  of  spells  that  I  st  at  least  8  years. 

In  this  study,  half  of  the  AFDC  spells  lasted  less  than  2  years, 
but  a  little  over  50  percent  of  the  people  enrolled  at  any  point  in 
time  were  in  the  midst  of  a  long  episode  of  AFDC.  Three-fourths  of 
all  welfare  spells  began  with  the  relationship  cl«*n£e  that  created  a 
female-headed  family  with  children,  and  almost  half  of  these  AFIX 
spells  started  after  a  wife  became  a  female  family  head  by  the  loss 
of  a  male  head  with  his  earnings  due  to  absence,  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  death.  Another  30  percent  began  when  a  single  woman  has 
her  first  child  or  is  divorced  or  separated. 

In  contrast  to  changes  in  family  composition,  changes  in  earn- 
ings are  a  relatively  minor  cause  of  resorting  to  welfare.  The  study 
showed  that  only  12  percent  of  the  AFDC  spells  could  be  traced 
solely  to  a  drop  in  family  earnings. 

Increased  earnings  are  much  more  significant  in  ending  AFDC 
than  decreased  earnings  were  in  starting  it.  Some  39  percent  of  the 
endings  occurred  this  way;  32  percent,  when  the  female  head  her- 
self earned  more  money;  and  7  percent  when  another  member  of 
the  family  experienced  an  increase  in  earnings. 

Despite  the  targeted  intent  of  these  current  programs,  there  are 
a  number  of  problems  that  have  been  cataloged  a  number  of  times. 
Firs?,  the  existing  wel<  re  system  is  inequitable.  It  treats  people 
who  have  similar  needs  ifferently. 

A  one-parent  family  u  three,  for  instance,  living  in  Mississippi 
was  entitled  to  $304  a  month  in  AFDC  and  food  stamps,  which  was 
only  44  percent  of  the  1984  poverty  threshold.  While  a  similar 
family  living  in  Alaska  was  eligible  for  $911  in  combined  AFDC 
and  food  stamps,  which  is  a  106  percent  of  the  1984  poverty  thresh- 
ol/,. 

Second,  welfare  treats  people  differently  who  have  similar  needs 
but  are  of  different  family  types.  In  the  26  States  without  an  AFDC 
Unemployed  Parent  Program,  a  family  ^an  only  become  eligible  for 
AFDC  benefits  if  the  father  is  not  present  in  the  family. 

Besides  discouraging  marital  stabi'ity,  the  current  system  dis- 
courages work.  In  some  cases,  benefits  are  higher  if  an  individual 
does  a  t  work  than  if  he  or  she  takes  a  job.  Moreover,  benefits  in 
welfare  programs  are  income  conditioned,  so  that  as  labor  income 
rises  benefits  fall,  and  as  a  result  the  reward  from  work  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Finally,  each  of  the  welfare  programs  has  vastly  different  operat- 
ing rules.  So,  the  system  will  cover  some  people  but  not  others,  it 
pays  varying  amounts  of  benefits  to  persons  with  similar  needs, 
and  it's  very  difficult  to  administer. 

To  address  these  flaws  in  the  Nation's  welfare  system  and  to  at- 
tempt to  ensure  some  sense  of  equity,  NGA  has  a  longstanding 
policy,  income  security  policy,  which  provides  for  a  basic  national 
income  security  program,  including  a  minimum  benefit  level  relat- 
ed to  the  cost  of  meeting  some  basic  set  of  needs,  with  full  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  funding  of  those  benefits,  equitable  treatment 
across  State  lines  to  assure  adequate  benefit  ant1  service  levels,  as 
much  as  administrative  simplicity  as  possible;  maybe  most  impor- 
tantly of  all,  incentives  for  self-support  and  for  the  most  efficient 
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delivery  of  those  services,  and  the  emphasis  on  moving  people  to- 
wards greater  self-sufficiency. 

This  policy  continues  to  be  embraced  by  NGA  for  that  part  of  the 
population  that  cannot  work.  However,  the  available  research 
points  overwhelmingly  to  the  fact  that  public  welfare  recipients  of 
working  age  can  and  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governors  believe  that  research.  Through  a 
variety  of  innovative  State  programs,  countless  numbers  of  people 
have  been  introduced  to  purposeful  employment. 

We  believe  that  a  well  constructed  employment  program  is  the 
very  heart  of  any  effort  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  Really  ad- 
dressing the  issues  of  welfare  and  employment  means  building  a 
system  that  creates  ladders  on  which  poor  people  can  truly  climb 
out  of  poverty. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  contextual  framework  that  we  will  be 
using  over  the  next  few  months  as  we  interact  with  the  President's 
t'  k  forces  and  hopefully  with  you  as  we  all  seek  solutions  to  the 
nagging  problems  of  work  and  welfare.  The  following  set  of  operat- 
ing principles  will  be  used  by  NGA  as  we  debate  and  analyze  spe- 
cific proposals. 

These  principles  are  in  part  a  derivative  of  the  fiscal  realities 
every  level  of  government  must  face.  They  are  also  culled  from 
what  States  have  learned  about  what  works  and  doesn't  work  as  a 
result  of  the  experimentation  that  has  been  underway  in  the  States 
under  the  aegis  of  WIN  and  WIN  demonstration  and  the  advent  of 
innovative  programs  like  JTPA. 

And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  NGA  appreciates  vpry  much 
Congress  encouragement  to  the  States  tc  be  innovative  a  A  experi- 
mental and  your  assistance  in  allowing  us  to  do  that. 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  transfer  payments  the  <ss 
must  be  utilized  to  provide  a  base  for  a  comprehensive  em*  ,  t 
program.  A  variety  of  grant  division  techniques  have  been  ck*xion- 
strated  in  WIN,  WIN  demos,  supported  work,  and  the  employm*  yt 
opportunities  pilot  projects. 

Beyond  these  demonstrated  uses,  let's  at  least  consider  the  abol- 
ishment of  welfare  as  we  know  it  and  consider  the  cashing  out  of 
the  existing  plethora  of  programs  to  ueate  a  financial  base  from 
which  basic  minimum  benefits  can  be  paid  to  those  who  cannot 
work  and  from  which  a  comprehensive  employment  opportunity 
can  be  provided  to  those  who  can  and  must  work. 

And  I  want  to  add  here  that  I  do  not  use,  must  in  any  pejorative 
sense,  but  simply  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  notion  of  re- 

risibility  and  contribution  which  we  believe  all  people  have.  And 
to  add  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  if  we  were  to 
cash  out  all  existing  welfare  programs,  it  wouldn't  be  enough 
money  to  fund  adequately  the  kind  of  system  that  we  would  like  to 

DCCi 

The  second  principle  is  that  a  social  contract  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  should  be  generated  with  a  clear  articulation  of 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  parties.  There  are  two  fundamen- 
tal concepts  inherent  in  this  idea. 

First,  a  social  contract  is  the  embodiment  of  the  notion  that  re- 
sponsibility flows  in  two  directions,  the  individual  to  strive  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  the  society  to  remove  the  barriers  to  that  achieve- 
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ment.  Only  with  such  a  fundamental  philosophical  underpinning 
will  people  move  permanently  out  of  the  system. 

Operationally,  we  must  recognize  what  we  have  learned  from 
laws  like  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  about  the  value  of  service 
peremptions  and  contracts  that  are  tailored  to  an  individual's 
needs  and  conditions  and  circumstances. 

Our  final  principle  is  that  the  overall  goal  of  any  program  must 
be  to  promote  effective  labor  market  participation.  In  the  past,  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  placement  in  jobs,  often  make-work  jobs 
with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  hope  for  future  advancement  and 
entry  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

The  current  employment  and  training  systems,  JTPA  and  the  va- 
riety of  innovative  State  experiments,  have  attempted  to  correct 
the  faults  of  the  past.  One  key  feature  of  the  current  program  that 
seems  to  be  working  is  that  they  are  performance  based.  Prime 
sponsors  are  provided  with  incentives  and  rewarded  for  their  per- 
formance. 

We  can  move  beyond  this  to  greater  experimentation  with  per- 
formance contracting. 

The  performance  standard  component  of  JTPA  recognizes  appro- 
priately the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
the  floor  for  expected  outcomes,  yet  allows  the  States  to  adjust  and 
enhance  the  base  by  recognizing  local  labor  market  conditions. 

Instead  of  the  Federal  legislation  prescribing  specific  administra- 
tive arrangements  in  any  performance  contracting  component,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  local  agents  are  in  the  best  position  to 
make  decisions  about  which  vendors,  public  or  private,  can  deliver 
the  most  cost-effective  and  efficient  services.  In  this  same  light,  any 
performance  payments  must  be  passed  through  to  local  administra- 
tive agents,  as  in  the  JTPA  and  Child  Support  Enforcement  Pro- 
grams. 

This  kind  of  a  mechanism  encourages  coordination  among  levels 
of  government  and  maximizes  the  use  of  multiple  resources. 

This  set  of  principles  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive.  But  they  ad- 
dress the  main  problems  as  we  see  them  in  the  current  welfare 
system.  We  believe  that  if  these  principles  are  considered  in  pro- 
posals to  reconfigure  the  system,  the  results  will  transcend  the  li- 
abilities that  plague  welfare  as  we  know  it  today  and  provide  a 
sense  for  all  of  our  citizens  that  they  can  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  hope.  All  society  will  gain  from  a  compassionate  and 
humane  investment  in  our  common  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  ideas  to  you  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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I*  Introduction 

Good  Norr.ing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tha  staff  Dlractor  of  tha  Hunan 
Raaourcaa  Comnlttaa  of  tha  National  Governors'  Aeioclatlon.  I  appraclata 
tha  opportunity  to  praaant  to  tha  aubcommlttaa  thla  nornlng  our  ideas 
about  providing  amploymant  and  training  opportunltlaa  for  public 
aaalatanca  raclplanta.  At  tba  outeet,  we  think  that  any  dlacuaalon  on 
thla  topic  haa  to  addraaa  tha  largar  laaua  of  how  to  rafora  tha  walfara 
eyetea.  Tha  Govarnora  mada  It  qulta  claar  at  thalr  wlntar  maatlng  that 
walfara  rafora  1*  a  aajor  laaua  and  that  thay  lntand  to  participate  in  tha 
national  dabata  about  how  tha  ayatam  might  ba  reformed,  wa  at  NGA  ballava 
that  only  a  comprahanalva  ravlaw  of  tha  nation'*  walfara  ayatam  with  Input 
from  all  thoaa  who  hava  a  flacal  and  admlnlatratlva  aat  of 
reaponalbllltlea  In  tha  ayatam  will  move  ua  forward,  aa  a  nation,  with  a 
coaaon  aanaa  of  purpoae  and  direction. 

In  ay  preeentatlon  to-Jay,  I  would  Ilka  to  focua  on  the  employment 
opportunity  aide  of  the  issue.  Prior  to  doing  ao,  however,  I  will  lay  out 
eone  of  our  concerne  with  the  welfare  eyatea  today. 

II.  The  Current  welfare  Syetea 

The  preaent  welfare  eyetem  le  generally  thought  to  conalet  of  to\tK 
lncome-teeted  program*:  Aid  to  Fanllles  with  Dependent  children  (AFDC), 
Supplemental  Security  Incone  (SSI),  Food  Stamp*,  and  Medicaid.  AFDC  and 
SSI    provide   benefit*    In   caeh    while    food   etanpe   and  Medicaid  provide 
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benefits  in-kind.  In  1965,  2$.  5  Billion  recipients  wtrt  served  on 
average  each  month,  by  thtst  program*.  In  1975,  $32.8  billion  in  public 
funds  wtrt  spent  on  these  programs.  In  1985,  this  had  increased  to  87.1 
billion.  Thest  programs  have  txpanded  rapidly  since  1975  ooth  in  the 
number  of  recipients  and  in  the  average  benefit  per  recipient  in  nominal 
dollars,  with  the  states  bearing  a  large  share  of  the  costs. 

Ill .    Population  At  Risk 

A  sizable  and  growing  proportion  of  American  households  are  families 
that  consist  of  a  mother  and  her  children.  Since  1970,  the  number  of 
female-headed  families  has  doubled;  the  number  of  two-parent  families 
has  declined  slightly.  as  a  result,  by  1981  one  out  of  every  five 
children  in  the  U.S.  lived  in  a  family  where  the  mother  was  never 
named  or  the  father  was  absent  because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death.  An  unprecedented  number  of  children  live  in  single-parent  hones, 
many  without  adequate  or  any  child  support  from  the  other  parent.  In 
1984,  54  percent  of  all  children  under  age  18  who  were  living  in 
female-headed  families  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  threshold. 

Many  of  these  f emalo-headed  households  in  poverty  have  to  rely  upon 
welfare  for  income  support.  Recent  data  provides  us  with  some  insights 
about  welfare  dependency.  A  198  3  study  of  APDC  families  found  that 
although  most  "spells'  of  APDC  are  relatively  short,,  most  persons 
enrolled  in  the  program  at  any  point  in  time  are  in  the  midst  of  spells 
that  last  at  least  8  years.  In  this  study,  naif  of  the  APDC  spells 
lasted  less  than  two  years,  but  50.2  percent  of  the  persons  enrolled  at 
any  point  in  time  were  in  the  midst  of  very  long  episodes  cf  APDC,  such 
long-term  recipients  used  most  of  the  resources  of  the  program. 

About  40  percent  of  those  who  ended  APDC  spells  remained  poor  after 
leaving  the  program.  Another  52  percent  of  those  ending  their  APDC 
eligibility  because  they  no  longer  had  an  eligible  child  remained  poor 
in  the  following  year.  For  those  who  earned  their  way  off  APDC,  about 
32  percent  were  poor  in  the  year  after  their  welfare  spell;  their 
poverty  reflected  the  sub -poverty  gross  income  eligibility  limits  of 
APDC  in  many  states.  Three-fourths  of  all  spells  began  with  a 
relationship  change  that  created  a  female-headed  family  with  children. 
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Almost  half  iht  APDC  spells  started  after  a  wife  became  a  feaalt  faHlly 
head  (by  loaa  of  tha  aale  head  and  hie  tarnlnga  dut  to  abatnct,  dlvorca, 
separation,  dtath).  Another  30  percent  began  when  a  single  woman  has 
her  first  child  or  is  divorced,  or  separated. 

In  contrast  to  changea  In  faally  composition,  changea  in  earninge  were  a 
relatively  nlnor  cauae  of  reaortlng  to  welfare.  The  atudy  showed  that 
only  12  percent  of  the  afdc  spells  could  be  traced  solely  to  a  drop  in 
faally  earnings. 

The  aost  coaaon  route  out  of  APDC  was  -*y  of  a  change  in  faally 
structure,  soae  46  percent  of  endings  occurred  this  way  -  32  percent 
when  a  feaale  head  became  a  wife  and  14  percent  when  the  household  no 
longer  contained  a  child  under  18. 

Increased  esrnlngs  were  such  tore  significant  in  ending  xPDC  than 
decreased  earnings  were  In  starting  it.  Soae  39  percent  of  ending* 
occurred  this  way  -  32  percent  when  the  female  head  herself  earned  aore 
money  end  7  percent  when  another  member  of  the  family  increased  earnings. 

IV.     Critique  of  the  Current  System 

Despite  the  targeted  Intent  of  the  current  programs,  they  have  a  number 
of  problems  which  have  been  catalogued  numerous  times.  Pirst,  the 
existing  welfare  ayatem  U  Inequitable.  it  treats  people  who  have 
slallar  needs  differently.  a  one-parent  faally  of  three  living  In 
Mississippi,  waa  entitled  to  $304  per  month  In  APbC  and  Pood  Stamp*, 
(44%  of  the  1984  poverty  threshold),  while  a  similar  family  living  in 
Alaska  was  eligible  for  $911  in  combined  APDC  and  Pood  Stanps  (106%  of 
the  1984  poverty  threshold).  Second,  welfare  treats  people  differently 
who  have  similar  need*  but  are  of  different  family  types.  in  the  26 
states  without  an  APDC-UP  program,  a  family  can  only  become  eligible  for 
AFDC  benefits  if  the  father  is  not  present  in  the  family. 

Besides  discouraging  marital  stability,  the  current  system  discourages 
work,  in  soae  cases,  benefits  are  higher  if  an  individual  doesn't  work 
than  if  he/she  takes  a  job.  Moreover,  benefits  in  welfare  programs  are 
income-conditioned,  so  that  aa  labor  income  rises,  benefits  fall  and,  as 
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a  result,  tht  reward  from  working  is  diminished.  Finally,  each  of  the 
welfare  programs  has  different  operating  rules.  Thus,  tha  welfare 
systea  covers  some  people  but  not  others,  pays  varying  amounts  of 
benefits  to  persons  with  siailsr  needs  and  is  difficult  to  sdainister. 

V.       NGA  Policy 

To  address  these  flaws  in  the  nation's  welfare  system  and  to  ensure 
principles  of  equity,  the  NGA  has  s  long-standing  policy  position  which 
provides  for: 

o  a  coaprehensive  nstional  incooe  security  program  including  a  minimum 
benefit  level  related  to  the  cost  of  meeting  some  national  measure  of 
the  basic  needs  for  food,  shelter,  transportation,  clothing  and 
health  care; 

o    full  federal  financial  responsibility  for  this  basic  set  of  benefits; 

o  eguitaole  treatment  across  state  lines  to  .issure  adequate  benefit  and 
service  levels; 

o    administrative  simplicity  and  program  coordination; 

o  incentives  for  self-support  and  for  the  most  efficient  delivery  of 
service; 

o  greater  emphasis  on  preparing  and  assisting  impoverished  adults  to 
move  toward  self-sufficiency. 

This  policy  continues  to  be  embraced  by  NGA  for  that  part  of  the 
population  that  cannot  work.  However,  the  available  research  points 
overwhelmingly  to  the  fact  that  public  welfare  recipients  of  working  age 
can  and  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t**  Governors  believe  that  research.  Through  a  variety  of 
innovative  state  progress,  count  less  numbers  of  people  have  been 
introduced  to  purposeful  employment.  We  believe  that  a  well  constructed 
employment  program  is  the  very  heart  of  any  effort  to  reform  the  welfare 
system.     Really  addressing  the   issues  of  welfare  and  employment  means 
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building  a  system  that  creates  ladders  on  which  poor  families  c«n  truly 
cllmo  out  of  poverty. 

VI.     Challenges  and  Opportunities 

Ltt  me  9hara  with  you  a  conttxtual  framework  that  we  will  be  using  over 
the  next  few  nonthe  as  we  interact  with  the  President's  Task  forces  and 
hopefully  with  you  as  we  all  seek  solutions  to  the  nagging  problems  of 
work  and  welfare.  The  following  set  of  'operating  principles'  will  be 
ussd  by  nga  as  we  debate  and  analyze  specific  proposals.  Those 
principlee  are  in  pact  a  derivative  of  the  £lecal  realities  every  level 
of  government  must  face.  They  are  also  cu'led  from  what  the  etates  have 
learned  about  what  works  and  doesn't  work  as  a  result  of  the 
experimentation  that  hae  been  underway  in  the  states  under  the  aegle  of 
WIN  and  WIN  demonstrations,  the  advent  of  jtpa  and  other  leglelatlve 
acts. 

1.  The  first  principle  is  that  the  transfer  paymente  themselves  must  be 
utilized  to  provide  the  base  for  a  compreheneive  employment  program. 
A  variety  of  grant  division  techniques  have  been  demonstrated  in  WIN, 
WIN  Demonstrations,  Supported  work,  and  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Pilot  Projects.  Beyond  these  demonetrated  uses  let's  consider  the 
abolishment  of  welfare  as  we  kno*  it  nr,d  coneider  the  cashing  out  of 
the  existing  plethora  of  programe  to  create  a  financial  base  from 
which  basic  minimum  benefits  can  be  paid  to  those  who  cannot  work  and 
from  which  compreheneive  employment  opportunitiee  can  be  provided  to 
those  who  can  and  must  work. 

2.  The  second  principle  le  that  a  social  contract  between  the  individual 
and  society  should  be  generated  with  a  clear  articulation  of 
performance  on  the  part  of  both  parties.  There  are  two  fundamental 
concepts  Inherent  in  this  idea,  rirat,  a  eoclal  contract  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  notion  that  responsibility  flows  in  two  directions 
—  the  individual  to  strive  for  self  sufficiency  and  the  society  to 
remove  the  barriers  to  that  achievement.  Only  with  such  a 
fundamental  philosophical  underpinning  win  people  move  permanently 
out  of  the  system.  Operationally,  we  must  recognize  what  we  have 
learned  from  lawe  like  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Act  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance   and  Bill  of    Rlghte  Act  about 
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the  vtlut  of  service  perecrlptions  and  contract*  tailored  to  an 
Individual'*  needs  and  circumstancee. 

3.  Our  final   prlnclpla   la   that   tht   ovarall  goal    nuat  be  to  promote 
effactlva  labor  market  participation. 

In  the  pa*t  programa  havt  focused  on  placement  In  Jobs,  often 
make-work  job*  with  no  reaaonabla  prospect  of  hope  for  future 
advancement  and  entry  In  the  economic  mainatream.  The  current 
employment  and  training  syetea,  nanely  JTPA  and  a  variety  of 
Innovative  atate  experiments,  has  attempted  to  correct  the  faulta  of 
the  paat.  One  key  feeture  of  the  current  prograna  la  that  they  ir<j 
performance  baaed.  Prise  aronaora  are  provided  with  lncnntlve  and 
rewarded  for  their  performance,  ue  can  move  beyond  thla  to  greater 
experimentation  with  performance  contracting. 

The  performance  etanderd  component  of  JTPA  recognizee,  appropriately, 
the  reeponeiblllty  of  the  federal  government  to  estsbllsh  the  floor 
for  expected  outcomes  yet  sllows  the  statee  to  adjuat  and  enhance  the 
baae  by  recognizing  local  labor  market  condltlone. 

Inetead  of  the  federal  leglalatlon  preecrlblng  specific 
admlnlstrstlve  arrangements  in  sny  performance  contracting  component, 
It  auat  be  recognized  that  local  agents  are  In  the  best  position  to 
make  decisions  sbout  which  vendors,  public  or  prlvste,  can  deliver 
the  moat  cost  efficient  and  effective  aervlcea.  In  thla  aaae  light, 
only  performance  paymenta  nuat  be  paaaed  through  to  local 
admlnletretlv«  agenta,  ea  In  the  JTPA  and  Child  Support  Enforcement 
programa.  Thla  nechanlam  enhancea  coordination  among  levels  of 
government  an<<  maxlmlzea  the  uae  of  multiple  resources. 

The  ebove  eet  of  principles  le  not  meent  to  be  exhaustive.  But  they 
*ddr.#ee  the  tain  probleaa,  aa  we  aee  thea,  In  the  current  welfare  eyatea.  we 
believe  that  If  these  principles  are  conaldered  In  proposals  to  reconfigure 
the  eystea,  the  results  will  tranecend  the  liebllltlee  that  plague  welfare  as 
we  know  it  today,  and  provide  a  sense  for  all  our  citizens  that  they  can 
participate  in  the  American  dream  of  hope.  All  eociety  will  gain  from  a 
coapaealonate  and  humane  Investment  in  our  common  future. 

Mr.  Chairman  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  ideas 
to  you  today. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  S  nith.  At  this  time, 
the  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Garcia. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  GARCIA,  CHIEF  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS, DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY,  AND  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTY  HUMAN  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATORS,  ON  BEH\LF 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Ray  Garcia,  chief  of 
governmental  relations  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Department 
of  Public  Social  Services.  I'm  also  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Human  Services  Administrators. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  NACo,  we  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  our 
views  on  welfare  employment  and  training  programs. 

In  the  late  1970's,  NACo  reexamined  its  platform  on  welfare 
reform  and  adopted  a  wide  range  of  short-  and  long-term  recom- 
mendations, which  we  will  submit  for  the  record  today. 

Essentially,  however,  NACo  supports  work  security  programs  for 
welfare  recipients  who  are  able  to  work.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
economic  conditions  and  resources  vary  dramatically  among  rural, 
suburban  and  urban  counties,  NACo  does  not  support  a  single, 
mandated  welfare  work  program  with  specific  placement  quotas. 

County  officials  believe  that  most  welfare  recipients  who  are  able 
to  work  would  prefer  a  job  rather  than  welfare.  The  focus  of  any 
work  program  should  be  on  permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sector  at 
wages  which  will  enable  dependent  families  to  become  independ- 
ent. NACo  supports  comprehensive  work  programs  that  incorpo- 
rate job  search,  job  search  assistance,  education,  training,  skills  as- 
sessments and  supportive  services  such  as  child  care  and  transpor- 
tation. We  firmly  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
a  full  partner  with  the  States  and  counties  in  these  efforts.  This 
includes  a  commitment  for  program  funding  as  well  as  creating  ap- 
propriate Federal  incentives  for  job  development  and  child  care  de- 
velopment. Because  of  variations  in  demography,  local  resources 
and  labor  market  needs,  States  and  county  governments  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  design  comprehensive  work  programs  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  local  needs. 

The  recently  enacted  California  GAIN  Program  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  work,  education,  and  training  program  which  NACo 
supports. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  County  Human  Services  Administra- 
tors, I  wish  to  share  with  you  some  important  considerations. 

At  the  onset,  it  may  be  helpful  for  you  to  know  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  current  welfare  population.  AFDC,  our  largest 
incom  maintenance  program,  is  the  primary  focus  of  welfare  work 
programs.  In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  alone,  we  are  aiding  about 
200,0000  families  on  AFDC.  In  over  90  percent  of  these  families, 
the  natural  father  is  absent  and  is  not  contributing  to  the  support 
of  his  children.  Our  typical  AFDC  family  is  comprised  of  a  single 
unemployed  mother,  age  29,  divorced  or  deserted,  with  two  chil- 
dren, at  least  one  of  whom  is  under  the  age  of  seven.  The  family 
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receives  no  child  support  or  other  income  and  depends  solely  on  a 
monthly  AFDC  payment  plus  food  stamps  and  Medicaid. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  key  to  reducing  welfare  de- 
pendency lies  in  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  jobs  for  needy 
persons  who  can  work.  Creating  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  persons  who  have  been  locked  out  of 
the  job  market  needs  to  be  addressed.  Jobs  for  welfare  recipients 
should  come  primarily  from  the  private  sector  rather  than  relying 
on  temporary  public  service  jobs. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  a  comprehensive  welfare  employment 
program  should  be  developed,  which  incorporates  all  of  the  avail- 
able Federal  work  options.  Further,  there  should  be  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  States  and  counties  to  tailor  employment-related 
activities  to  the  needs  of  their  recipient  population  and  community 
resources. 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

The  success  of  any  welfare  work  program  with  a  focus  on  private 
sector  employment,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
jobs,  jobs  which  will  neither  displace  the  existing  workforce  nor 
violate  labor/management  agreements. 

In  general,  we  sse  the  problem  as  not  only  with  the  quantity  of 
job  openings,  but  also  the  ability  of  welfare  recipients  to  compete 
for  existing  opportunities.  By  and  large,  private  sector  work  oppor- 
tunities are  being  filled  by  a  second  wage  earner  in  a  family, 
spouses  and  adolt  children.  Simply  stated,  the  bulk  of  new  jobs  are 
going  to  families  who  already  have  an  employed  member.  What  is 
needed  is  to  dedicate  a  certain  percentage  of  work  openings  for 
families  that  currently  have  no  wage  earner.  Under  the  GAIN  Pro- 
gram, counties  in  California  are  expected  to  coordinate  with  the 
private  industry  councils,  to  increase  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities for  welfare  recipients,  especially  those  who  are  job 
ready,  or  have  received  employment  services.  We  also  expect  to 
market  the  availability  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Education  and  training  are  key  factors  for  a  successful  work  pro- 
gram. In  large  part,  we  are  dealing  with  young  mothers  who  have 
not  had  a  meaningful  prior  connection  to  the  labor  market,  and 
who  need  the  education  and  job  training  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete for  work  opportunities.  These  components  will  maximize  their 
chances  for  permanent  employment  and  minimize  welfare  recidi- 
vism. 

Under  the  GAIN  Program,  California  counties  will  link  recipi- 
ents in  need  of  remedial  education,  or  English  language  training  to 
the  appropriate  schools.  In  addition,  various  education  and  training 
options  will  be  available  for  GAIN  participants,  in  order  to  meet 
employment  goals.  These  will  include  adult  education,  community 
colleges  and  vocational  training  components. 
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SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


The  major  impediment  to  work  for  most  welfare  recipients  is 
adequate  child  care.  As  single  parents  with  school  age  children, 
enter  full  time  employment,  the  need  for  before  and  after  school 
care  will  intensify. 

Aside  from  cost,  the  availability  of  quality  care  is  a  central  issue. 
We  need  to  encourage  the  development  of  alternative  resources,  so 
that  parents  may  select  the  child  care  option  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  To  become  productive  and  reliable  employees,  working  par- 
ents need  the  assurance  that  their  child  care  arrangement  is  safe 
and  dependable. 

Aside  from  child  care,  a  key  barrier  to  employment  is  transporta- 
tion. This  is  a  significant  problem  in  urban  areas,  due  to  the  lack 
of  mass  transit  systems,  and  the  geographic  dispersement  of  job 
sites  away  from  residential  areas,  particularly  in  the  inner  cities. 


As  earnings  increase  for  working  AFDC  recipients,  cash  assist- 
ance and  food  stamp  supplements  decrease.  In  effect,  there  is  a 
gradual  reduction  of  these  public  assistance  benefits.  Medicaid  pro- 
tection, however,  remains  constant  until  a  break-even  point  is 
reached.  Beyond  that,  the  family  eligibility  would  shift  from  full 
Medicaid,  to  a  medically  needy  component  wherein  a  share  of  cost 
for  health  care  is  required.  A  major  concern  for  working  single  par- 
ents with  young  children  is  the  abrupt  loss  of  complete  health  care 
coverage,  and  the  rapid  assumption  of  increasing  copayment  obliga- 
tions. 


Adequate  lead  time  for  planning  and  coordinating  prior  to  imple- 
mentation is  essential  for  a  successful  program.  For  example,  Los 
Angeles  County  anticipates  a  2-year  planning  process  for  the  GAIN 
Program.  Our  needs  include  massive  coordination  with  private  and 
public  entities,  resource  development  and  contracting.  In  terms  of 
education,  training,  and  job  placement,  we  will  be  working  with  82 
school  districts,  13  community  college  districts,  8  service  delivery 
areas  under  the  JTPA,  10  child  care  resource  and  referral  agencies, 
countless  community-based  organizations  and  recipient  advocate 
groups  spread  out  among  84  cities.  Although  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment is  responsible  for  GAIN,  the  program  will  work  only  with 
the  cooperation  and  the  contributions  of  many  diverse  agencies  and 
groups. 


As  you  examine  welfare  work  programs,  we  recommend  that  you 
consider  these  concepts: 

No.  1,  the  need  for  State  and  local  flexibility  to  design  compre- 
hensive programs  which  are  responsive  to  local  conditions,  needs, 
and  resources. 

Two,  a  reasonable  Federal  cost  sharing  commitment  for  work 
programs,  administrative  expenses,  and  supportive  services. 
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Three,  incentives  for  employer-provided  child  care  or  recognition 
of  dependent  care  costs  as  an  employee  benefit. 

Four,  in  the  long-term,  some  reexamination  of  the  current  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  with  a  view  toward  recognizing  the  child 
care  expenses  of  single  parents  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale. 

Five,  job  development  assistance  which  would  sustain  employer 
incentives  such  as  TJTC,  publicizing  the  availability  of  existing  em- 
ployer incentives,  and  encouraging  the  businet»  community  to  ear- 
mark a  small  portion  of  new  job  opportunities  for  families  that  cur- 
rently have  no  earned  income. 

Six,  an  examination  of  health  care  alternatives  to  Medicaid  for 
welfare  families  that  transition  into  full-time  employment.  Explore, 
for  example,  the  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  mandatory  par- 
ticipation in  employer-provided  group  health  insurance  for  the 
working  parent,  with  Medicaid  funds  being  made  available  for  re- 
imbursement of  any  additional  premiums  needed  for  dependent 
coverage. 

And,  seven,  adequate  lead  time  for  effective  program  planning 
and  implementation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  be  avail- 
able for  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garcia.  Let's  go  back  to  the  No. 
6,  when  you  talk  about  an  examination  of  health  care  alternatives. 
You  mention  at  the  end  of  that  statement,  with  Medicaid  fund« 
available  for  reimbursement  of  any  additional  premiums  needed 
for  dependent  care. 

Could  you  talk  about  that  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Garcia.  Yes,  sir.  As  an  AFDC  mother  moves  into  employ- 
ment, her  Medicaid  benefits  will  remain  constant,  until  she  loses 
eligibility  for  AFDC.  She  may  be  picking  up  at  that  point  a  copay- 
ment  responsibility  for  Medicaid. 

One  of  the  alternatives  during  that  process  of  transition,  is  to  re- 
quire participation  in  any  employer-group  health  insurance  plan 
which  is  usually  provided  by  the  employer  with  a  supplemental 
premium  for  dependent  children  or  for  additional  family  members. 

And  I  think  the  cost  effectiveness  of  Medicaid  picking  up  that  co- 
payment  premium  instead  of  providing  full  Medicaid  coverage 
might  be  an  alternative  to  be  examined. 

Chairman  Ford.  Just  the  premium  ur  any  expenditures  that 
relate  to  any  medical  or  health  care  costs? 

Mr.  Garcia.  Well,  theoretically,  her  employer's  health  plan 
would  be  a  comprehensive  plan  and  the  premium  copayment  would 
simply  cover  the  dependent  children.  Right  now  it's  easier  and 
there  is  more  of  an  incentive  to  retain  Medicaid  rather  than  to  buy 
into  an  employer  health  plan. 

For  example,  as  a  mother  moves  into  a  job  and  health  care  plans 
are  available,  as  long  as  Medicaid  eligibility  is  there,  the  incentive 
is  to  stick  with  Medicaid  because  that's  complete  coverage  for  the 
entire  family.  And  there  is  no  premium  share  for  the  children. 

Chairman  Ford.  For  what  period  of  time  would  you  be  talking 
about  for  this  coverage? 

Mr.  Garcia.  Well,  I  think  the  cost  effectiveness  really  needs  to 
be  examined.  There  should  be  a  period  of  time  beyond  which  after 
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she  has  lost  AFDC  eligibility.  It  may  be  very  well  tied  to  income, 
because  there  is  an  income  test  for  her  copayment  responsibility 
under  Medicaid. 

And  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the  long  term  to  pay  the  additional 
premium  for  the  employer  health  benefit  rather  than  to  continue 
with  the  full  Medicaid  coverage.  And  the  income  level  could  be  con- 
sistent with  the  income  levels  in  Medicaid. 

There  comes  a  point  in  earning  where  the  working  family  then 
assumes  full  responsibility  for  their  medical  financial  responsibil- 
ity. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  component  of  this  work, 
education  and  training  legislation  that  we  are  talking  about,  a 
m^jor  component,  since  two-thirds  of  the  AFDC  recipients  a/e  chil- 
dren? Health  care  benefits  are  probably  a  major  componont  of  the 
system  today,  let  alone  the  fact  of  any  reform  measures  that  might 
be  enacted  at  some  later  point? 

Mr.  Garcia.  We  would  recommend  certainly  that  the  alterna- 
tives be  explored  and  that  a  cost-effective  study  be  done  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  payoff.  We  think  there  will  be. 

If  that's  the  case,  then  certainly  we  would  have  to  ensure  that 
Medicaid  funding  is  available  for  this  premium  copayment.  But  it 
may  be  cheaper  for  us  in  the  long  term.  Our  evaluation  of  Medic- 
aid benefits  in  California  is  it  equates  to  about  $140  a  month  per 
family. 

And  I  think  the  insurance  copayment  for  private  health  insur- 
ance would  be  far  less  than  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Smith,  you  represent  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  Governor  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  is  the  head  of  the  NGA.  I  am  delighted  to  have  him 
as  the  head  of  that  organization. 

You  talk  about  the  26  States  with  the  UP  Program  not  placed  in 
as  a  component  of  the  AFDC  welfare  pitch.  Does  the  Governor  of 
the— I  mean,  the  president  of-the  Governors'  Association  support  a 
UP  Program  being  put  into  place? 

Ms.  Smith.  I  can  t  answer  that  question  specifically  with  regard 
to  Governor  Alexander,  if  that's  the  question. 

Chairman  Ford.  Does  the  National  Governors'  Association  

Ms.  Smith.  The  association  has  taken  the  position,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  any  mandatory  increase  of  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  in  this  particular  area,  is  something  they  would  not  find 
acceptable.  They  would  certainly  welcome  an  unemployed  parent 
program  should  the  Federal  Government,  consistent  with  NGA 
policy,  want  to  pick  up  Federal  funding  of  such  a  program. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  they  are  not  on  record  in  support  of  the  UP 
Program,  knowing  that  they  will  have  to  share  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  

Ms.  Smith.  That's  correct. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  its  the  committee's  intent  to  have  the  UP 
Program  either  in  place  on  or  before  any  welfare  reform  legislation 
that  might  be  forthcoming. 

I  happen  to  represent  one  of  the  States,  and  Governor  Alexander 
is  the  Governor  of  one  of  those  26  States  that  you  talked  about  in 
the  testimony,  and  we  feel  that  that  is  one  major  component  of  any 
welfare  reform  legislation  that  might  be  forthcoming. 
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I  think  when  the  President  addressed  the  Nation  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  back  in  February,  I  think  he  made  it  very  clear 
when  he  talked  about  profamily.  I  took  that  to  mean  that  the 
structured  family,  the  intact  family,  the  family  unit  itself,  must 
not  in  any*  ay  have  AFDC  or  welfare  provisions  that  would  destroy 
that  structure  of  that  family  unit  in  the  way  that  an  unemployed 
father  or  a  member  of  one — one  of  the  members  of  the  two-parent 
family  would  have  to  leave  the  household  in  order  for  someone  to 

eligible. 

We  know  that  Federal  law  has  made  it  optional  for  States,  and 
then  those  States  who  have  cried  that  we  do  not  have  the  matching 
funds  with  AFDC  to  implement  the  UP  provision  within  the  AFDC 
Program,  I  find  that  very  difficult  coming  from  the  South,  knowing 
that  the  standard  of  need  has  been  put  on  the  back  burner  in  most 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  some  Western  States.  And  t\e  intact 
family,  end  especially  among  blacks  in  America,  it  would  seem 
since  1970  at  a  time  when  75  percent  of  all  black  babies  born  in 
America  were  born  to  two-parent  famines,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  many,  many  reasons  that  are  out  there,  whether  it's  teenage 
pregnancy  or  other  problems. 

But  we  do  find  it  true  in  the  South  that  the  unemployed  father 
cannot  live  in  thfc  house  and  the  mother  and  the  children  be  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  benefits.  We  find  that  very  difficult. 

But  we  know  that  those  AFDC  payments  have  lagged  behind  for 
many,  many  years,  even  though  we  have  had  inflation  and  just  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  have  never  been  a  part  of  those  AFDC 
payments. 

Let's  move  on  now.  I  understand,  Ms.  Smith,  that  the  States 
need  flexibility  to  tailor  work  and  education  programs  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  States  and  the  needs  of  the  recipients.  However, 
what  are  the  minimum  Federal  requirements  that  a  *  necessary 
for  an  effective  program  as  it  relates  to  education  and  work  pro- 
grams being  a  part  of  the  welfare  reform  package? 

Ms.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  it's  important  perhaps  for  there  to  bis 
some  baric  commitment — I  think  it  may  be  important  for  there  to 
be  some  basic  commitment  on  the  part  c ?  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  system  that  would  recognize  that  performance  standards  are 
important  nationwide,  that  it  is  important  to  focus  energy  and  at- 
tention on  putting  people  into  purposeful  work,  attempting  to 
assist  people  to  enter  the  economic  mainstream  as  opposed  to 
simply  mandating  an  arbitrary  level  of  numbers  of  people  who 
have  to  participate,  which  is  more  of  a  fiscally  driven  kind  of 
notion  than  a  programmatically  driven  notion. 

Our  feeling  is  that  it's  important  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
recognize  that,  that  leaves  States  the  flexibility  to  provide  at  the 
State  and  at  the  local  levels,  suWState  level,  the— you  know,  to  seal 
in  the  blanks,  if  you  will,  on  the  specific  kinds  of  numbers,  taking 
into  recognition  what  the  economic  conditions  of  States  and  sub- 
State  regions  are  

Chairman  Ford.  You  mentioned  the  WIN  Program  in  your  testi- 
mony. What  about  it?  What  about  the  WIN  Program  as  it  relates 
to  the  work,  the  State  work,  activitiee? 
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Are  we  talking  about  the  funds  chat  are  appropriated  for  the 
WIN  Program  that  ar  important  or  the  structure  of  the  Program 
itself? 

Which  of  the  two  components  would  fit  into  a  State  work  pro- 
gram? Is  it  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  program  itself,  or  is  it 
the  structure  of  the  program? 

Ms.  Smith.  I  think  what  I  meant  to  suggest  throughout  my  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Chairmaji,  is  that  we  have  lessons  to  learn.  We  have 
valuable  lessons  to  learn  from  all  of  those  programs.  We  have  les- 
sons both  as  to  those  pieces  of  them  that  iesearch  demonstrates  to 
be  effective. 

So,  in  that  sense  we  would  want  to  take  some  structural  compo- 
nents of  the  WIN  Program. 

The  other  piece  of  my  testimony  had  to  do  with— as  an  idea- 
taking  the  money  that  now  finances  the  whole  gambit  of  income 
security  programs  to  create  a  base  from  which  we  might  develop  a 
system  that  sets  a  minimum  level  of  benefits  for  those  people  who 
cannot  work  and  provides  a  full  array  of  opportunities  for  those 
who  can.  We  are  playing  with  ideas  here. 

The  first  question  that  is  always  asked  in  a  welfare  reform  issue 
is,  how  are  you  going  to  finance  this.  We  would  like  to  think 
beyond  our  cr  .ent  notions  about  how  programs  operate,  we  would 
like  to  try  to  be— if  you  will,  to  sort  or  break  out  of  that  mold.  We 
have  I  think  in  the  past  dc  i  a  lot  of  talking  about  swapping  this 
program  for  that  program,  consolidating  this  program  with  that 
program. 

We  would  like  to  kind  of  look  beyond  that.  We  would  like  to  say: 
What  happens  if  we  throw  all  the  money  in  a  pot  and  we  start  over 
again? 

So,  in  that  sense,  the  money  goes  in  the  pot  and  the  best  of  the 
structural  components  goes  into  the  program. 

Chairman  Ford.  Now,  the  Governors  Association  is  already  on 
record  in  support  of  the  WIN  Program  

Ms.  Smith.  Right. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  And  keeping  it  alive.  And  you  feel 
the  structural  part  of  the  WIN  Program  fits  into  the  State  work 
activities  in  trying  to  develop  work,  education  and  training  in  most 
of  these  programs,  right? 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  recently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
winter  meeting  passed  a  policy  on  employment  and  training  for 
public  assistance  recipients,  and  it  recognized  a  program  that  had 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  WIN  an  WIN  Demonstration  projects 
in  that  policy. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  know,  there  are  several  States  with  very 
significant— they  have  spent  a  lot  of  time,  significant  programs  as 
it  relates  to  work,  education,  and  training.  One  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  California.  We  even  have  a  program  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

During  the  Governors,  recent  winter  or  spring  meeting  here  not 
long  ago,  were  you  privy  to  any  of  the  sessions  that  talked  about 
the  different  programs  that  have  already  oeen  implemented  in  sev- 
eral States?  And,  if  so,  would  the  Governors'  Association  try  in 
anyway  to  embrace  a  model  program  from  one  of  these  States  that 
have  talked  about  it  and  has  fashioned  their  program? 
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Ms.  Smith.  The  Governors'  Association  has  not,  in  terms  of  ac- 
cepting or  creating  a  policy  that  specifically  targets  

Chairman  Ford.  Did  they  like  one  better  than  the  other,  then? 

Ms.  Smith.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  the  kind  of  discussion 
that  would  have  indicated  that  they  liked  one  better  than  the 
other. 

There  was  certainly  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  components  of 
the  Massachusetts  program,  the  components  of  the  California  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  the  Governors  are  in  a  position  at  this  point  in 
time  of  saying:  Let's  take  a  look  at  all  of  those  programs  that  are 
out  there  ana  pick  and  chose  from  among  them  those  elements 
which  are  best  suited  to  our  specific  State  and  sub-State  needs. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Garcia.  I  think  from  the  county's  perspective,  we  are  e}ao 
looking  at— we  are  very  familiar  with  what  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  done  and  is  doing,  and  also  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
California  GAIN  Program. 

I  think  what's  important,  however,  is  that  the  State  and  counties 
do  have  the  flexibility  to  develop  the  programs  to  meet  their  local 
needs.  What  is  good  m  California,  what  will  work  in  California,  is 
not  necessarily  the  model  program  for  another  State. 

Conversely,  States  who  have  programs  of  work  experience  and 
job  search  solely,  certainly  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  po>  Na- 
tions that  we  are  dealing  with,  particularly  in  southern  California. 

So,  I  think  the  lessons  to  be  learned  are  to  take  the  best  of  every- 
thing that  is  available  but  still  allow  the  States  and  counties  to  de- 
velop programs  and  to  tailor  those  programs  based  on  their  needs, 
resources,  and  labor  market  conditions. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  workfare, 
work,  education,  and  training  programs,  whether  or  not  welfare  re- 
cipients should  participate,  or  are  requirec.  to  participate. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  require  participation  bv  AFDC  applicants 
and/or  recipients,  or  should  participation  be  voluntary? 

Who  should  be  required,  in  other  words,  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram? I  know  that  we  talked  about  Massachusetts,  that  it  might 
differ  from  that  of  New  York  or  California.  It  might  differ  from 
that  of  Arkansas  and  other  States  that  are  trying  now  to  imple- 
ment some  type  of  work,  education,  or  training  program. 

Should  it  be  a  requirement  for  participants,  or  should  we  make  it 
voluntary? 

Ms.  Smith.  I  think  in  part  the  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  participate.  For  instance, 
if  a  program  covers  a  full  array  of  services,  including  basic  educa- 
tion services  that  many  people  need,  addressing  problems  of  adult 
illiteracy  

Chairman  Ford.  When  you  look  at  education,  should  be  it  a 
mcgor  component?  Should  education  be  treated  like  job  search,  or 
job  placement? 

Ms.  Smith.  I  think  for  certain  categories  of  people,  yes.  Educa- 
tion needs  to  ce  a  central  component  of  a  good  program. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  we  stiffen  the  program  by  requiring  partici- 
pants or  recipients  rather  to  participate  within  the  program,  or 
should  you  leave  it  open  for  those  who  would  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  the  program  and  maybe  stay  within  the  workforce  itself 
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through  whatever  training,  education,  and  job  placement  that 
might  take  place? 

Mr.  Garcia.  If  I  may,  our  program  hi  California  is  a  mandatory 
program;  participation  is  mandatory. 

There  are  education  and  training  components,  not  only  remedial 
education  at  the  front  end  but  there  are  also  basic  education,  com- 
munity cc"°ge  components  available. 

The  ktj  participation,  however,  is  an  individual  assessment 
that  we  will  be  conducting  for  the  welfare  recipient.  Hie  welfare 
recipient  will  be  participating  in  an  individual  assessment  of  their 
skills,  abilities,  aptitudes,  work  history,  their  desires  and  so  forth. 
As  a  result  of  that  assessment,  an  employment  plan  will  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon. 

If  the  way  to  get  to  that  employment  goal  is  through  2  years  at  a 
community  college,  and  that  clearly  fits  the  needs  of  this  individual 
recipient,  then  that  is  where  that  person  will  go,  the  idea  being 
that  we  will  then  hopefully  be  giving  that  person  the  tools,  not 
only  to  get  a  job,  but  a  permanent  job  enabKug  them  to  stay  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 

With  respect  to  overall  mandatory  and  voluntary  participation, 
there  has  been  some  interesting  dialog  over  that  recently.  I  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  spending  3  or  4  days  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  studying  their  program.  We  talked  to  a 
couple  of  welfare  recipients  who  indicated  to  us  that  if  the  program 
were  mandatory  they  would  not  participate.  But  they  were  very 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  volunteer  for  the  program,  and 
they  saw  that  this  was  a  way  that  they  could  get  out  of  the  welfare 
net  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Conversely,  shortly  after  that  visit,  we  visited  the  project  in  San 
Diego,  CA,  which  was  involved  simply  in  job  search  assistance  and 
in  community  work,  experience.  The  program  in  San  Diego  was 
mandatory.  We  talked  to  a  couple  of  the  recipients  there. 

We  talked  to  one  recipient  there  who  gave  us  basically  the  same 
response.  They  were  grateful  to  be  in  it  but  th'  y  were  glad  that 
they  were  required  to  be  in  it,  because  had  it  been  voluntary  they 
would  not  have  participated,  and  what  they  felt  they  needed  was 
that  push. 

Sc,  I  think  a  lot  of  it  depends  on  program  structure.  If  the  pro- 
gram structure  is  simply  community  work  experience  without  an 
opportunity  to  get  involved  in  a  private-sector  permanent-type  job, 
then  I  think  the  issue  of  voluntary  versus  mandatory  participation 
is  a  real  question. 

But  where  the  supportive  services  are  available,  where  it  is  a 
helping  program  to  allow  people  to  get  education,  training  and  to 
make  them  competitive,  then  it  becomes  less  of  a  problem  if  it  is 
mandatory  in  nature. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  have  both  components,  work  and  training, 
right? 

Mr.  Garcia.  That's  right. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  know,  for  some  recipients,  education  serv- 
ices may  be  as  important  as  work  activities  

Mr.  Garcia.  I  agree. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  As  we  would  all  agree  to.  There  are 
many  state  welfare  agencies  now  that  have  had  experience  only 
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with  work  programs.  I'm  concerned  now  as  to  whether  or  not  State 
AFDC  welfare  offices  are  equipped  for  educational  training  in  their 
AFDC  program.  Many  have  already  been  trained  or  are  familiar 
with  the  work  activities,  but  very  few  States  outside  of  those  that 
have  tried  to  implement  some  reforms  within  the  AFDC  system 
itself  through  work,  education,  and  training,  regardless  of  whether 
we  want  to  refer  to  it,  like  the  Massachusetts  plan,  ET,  or  the  Cali- 
fornia program. 

What  happens?  Where  are  we?  Are  we  concerned  as  to  whether 
or  not  tLese  States  are  equipped  to  coordinate  educational  pro- 
grams that  would  respond  to  the  AFDC  recipients? 

Mr.  Garcia.  The  California  program  is  one  program  that  needs 
to  be  watched  and  examined.  Of  course,  we  are  in  the  planning 
process  now.  We  are  not  implementing  GAIN. 

And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  it's  going  to  take  us,  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  least  2  years  to  complete  a  plan,  because  there's  such  a  massive 
coordination  effort  involved. 

The  State  law,  however,  requires  that  prior  to  participating  in  a 
work  program,  any  recipient  who  needs  remedial  education  or  Eng- 
lish language  training  will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  school  ju- 
risdiction for  a  basic  education,  GED  degree  or  English-language 
training.  When  we  look  at  our  statistics  in  Los  Angeles,  we  are 
looking  at  potentially  70,000  AFDC  parents  being  participants  in 
the  program,  with  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  those  who  do  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma. 

Whether  or  not  once  we  get  the  program  implemented,  all  of  the 
persons  referred  to  the  education  component  will  indeed  be  re- 
quired to  participate  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  That's  going  to  be  a 
heavy  workload  on  the  educational  community. 

But  we  also  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  AFDC  mothers 
who  were  forced  to  drop  out  of  high  school  because  of  their  person- 
al situation  and  want  to  return,  get  that  high  school  diploma  and 
complete  their  education.  We  also  know  that  there  are  others  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  have  no  desire  to  go  back,  no  inter- 
est and  will  not  participate  voluntarily,  and  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  sifted  out. 

Until  we  do  that,  we  don't  know  how  high  a  percentage  that  w:ll 
be.  But  in  California,  school  districts  will  be  required  to  provide 
educational  services  for  our  recipients. 

Ms.  Smith.  I  think,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  add  that  while 
historically— and  I've  just  come  into  NGA  from  10  years  in  the 
human  services  business  in  the  State  of  Florida,  experiencing  first- 
hand some  of  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  Human  Services  Agency  with  the  Departments  of  Education.  I 
think  that's  a  historical  battle  whose  time  is  clearly  recognized  on 
both  sides  as  coming  to  an  end. 

I  think,  while  I'm  not  in  favor  of  rewarding  Government  for 
doing  what  they  ought  to  be  doing  anyway  in  coordination,  that 
there  are  things  that  the  Governors  can  and  are  prepared  to  do  to 
assure,  if  nothing  else,  that  whole  concept  of  public  agency  to 
public  agency  performance  contracting  to  make  sure  that  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  the  Departments  of  Human  Services 
are  sharing  their  resources  in  an  area  that  is  as  critical  as  the  edu- 
cation component  of  a  good  work  program. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you.  Well,  the  third  member  of  this 
panel  has  arrived,  Representative  Thomas  M.  Marchant  III,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  health  and  human  services  resources  committee  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  Your  own  repre- 
sentative, who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, apologizes  for  not  being  here.  He  had  a  conflict  with  another 
subcommittee.  In  scheduling  the  session  this  morning,  he  was 
unable  to  make  it.  But  I  would  like  to  personally,  on  his  behalf, 
welcome  you  to  this  subcommittee. 

And  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  and  look  forvard  to  hearing 
from  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  MARCHANT  HI,  REPRESENTATIVE, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  LEGISLATURE,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  Marchant.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Tom 
Marchant  from  South  Carolina.  I  also  have  a  little  case  of  some- 
thing that  restricts  my  ability  to  articulate  the  subject.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  not  here  today,  that  might  be  good  so 
he  can't  cross-examine  me. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  you  for  this  most  important  discus- 
sion of  work  and  education  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  I 
am  Representative  Tom  Marchant  from  South  Carolina,  chairman 
of  the  health  and  human  resouic°s  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  fondly  known  as  NCSL.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  NCSL  and  our  committee  that  I  appear  before  you  today. 
The^  National  Conference  is  the  official  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion's 7,461  State  lawmaktrs  and  their  staffs  and  is  the  only  na- 
tional legislative  organization  governed  and  funded  directly  by  the 
States.  The  Health  and  Human  Resources  Committee  is  responsible 
for  guiding  conference  policy  in  the  arees  of  health,  income  securi- 
ty, social  services,  and  services  to  special  populations.  NSCL  has 
had  a  longstanding  interest  in  and  commitment  to  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  public  assistance  programs  and  has 
played  an  integral  role  in  these  efforts  in  the  past.  As  chairman  of 
this  NCSL  committee,  I  intend  to  continue  that  effort. 

This  year,  we  established  three  working  groups  within  the  com- 
mittee to  permit  members  to  more  closely  focus  on  key  conference 
priorities.  The  working  groups  are:  Welfare  reform,  one;  Means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  two;  and,  elderly  services,  three.  The 
welfare  reform  working  group  will  focus  on  proposals  and  policy 
development  concerning  restructuring  of  the  existing  public  assist- 
ance system.  The  means-tested  entitlement  working  group  will 
focus  on  the  public  assistance  programs  and  legislative  initiatives 
related  to  those  programs.  The  elderly  services  working  group  will 
focus  on  programs  that  provide  assistance  to  the  elderly,  including 
Medicaid  and  Medicare.  During  the  year,  the  committee  as  a  whole 
will  be  taking  a  close  look  at  our  existing  policy  on  welfare  reform. 

While  we  look  forward  to  working  with  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  welfare  reform,  the  adoption  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Deficit  Reduction  Act  will  force  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  and  the  Congress  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  the  gamut  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  currently  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  coming  months,  whether  any  progress  is  real- 
ized on  welfare  reform  per  se  or  not. 

This  is  certain  to  be  a  painful  and  difficult  process.  However,  this 
is  the  context  in  which  modification  and  reform  of  the  current  wel- 
fare system  must  be  discussed.  I  believe  that  one  way  to  make  the 
test  more  simple,  at  least  conceptually,  is  to  identify  the  bottom 
line.  That's  what  we  all  want  to  know.  What  is  it  we  want  to  ac- 
complish with  welfare  reform?  I  submit  that  the  object  of  welfare 
reform  ia  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  in  need  of  Government 
assistance,  ultimately  reducing  the  total  cost  of  public  assistance  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
What  do  we  hope  to  accomplish  through  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  welfare  recipients?  I  believe  that  we  want  to  help  them 
identify  ways  in  which  they  can  become  permanently— and  f  stress 
permanently— self-sufficient.  As  we  accomplish  this  in  a  business- 
like and  humane  manner,  the  welfare  population  can  be  systemati- 
cally reduced,  while  still  providing  a  safety  net. 

Under  our  current  system  linkages  between  the  key  elements  are 
inadequate  or  exist  where  they  should  not.  For  instance,  the  link 
between  education,  job  training  and  job  availability  in  the  private 
sector  is  currently  inadequate.  While  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an 
inappropriate  link  between  access  to  health  care  and  the  individ- 
ual s  employment  status  which  is  costly  to  us  as  a  nation.  I  know 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  interested  in  this  subject.  As  we  look 
at  creating  work  and  job  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents, these  linkages  must  be  carefully  considered.  Part  of  our  effort 
to  create  more  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  may  have  to 
take  place  outside  the  confines  of  the  AFDC  program.  It  may  well 
require  educators,  private  sector  representatives,  health  care  pro- 
viders and  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  representa- 
tives working  much  more  closely  toward  a  common  goal  of  reduc- 
ing welfare  dependency. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  female-headed  house- 
holds is  continuing  to  climb.  This  is  the  result  of  fewer  marriages, 
unfortunately  more  divorces,  and  yes,  increasingly  more  teenage 
pregnancies.  While  most  households  receive  Aid  to  Family  with  De- 
pendent Children  for  a  relatively  short  period,  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  program  recipients  are  long-term  beneficiaries.  This 
small  but  significant  minority  represents  the  greatest  cost  to  the 
welfare  system  and  to  society.  These  households  tend  to  be  headed 
by  teen  and  young  adult  mothers.  Young  women  that  have  more 
than  one  child  while  still  a  teen  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
It  is  clear  that  efforts  to  improve  or  reform  the  current  system 
must  be  directed  toward  addressing  the  problems  of  this  group.  I 
believe  that,  for  young  mothers  receiving  AFDC,  early  interven- 
tion—and I  stress  early  intervention— that  provides  for  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities,  basic  educational  support  and 
support  services  such  as  child  care,  transportation  assistance  and 
in  some  cases  counseling,  are  vital  and  crucial.  I  personally  believe 
that  religious  counseling  in  the  religion  of  one's  choice  should  also 
De  encouraged.  The  growing  number  of  teen  pregnancies  is  a  con- 
cern to  many  of  us  as  State  policymakers.  The  NCSL  has  just  pub- 
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lished  a  report  which  we  will  provide  copies  to  you  entitled,  "State 
Legislative  Initiatives  that  Address  the  Issue  of  Teenage  Pregnancy 
and  Parenting." 

This  explores  a  number  of  policy  options  available  to  State  pol- 
icymakers in  addressing  this  very  delicate  issue.  I  would  ask  for 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  that  a  copy  of  the 
report  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[Oral  testimony  continues  on  p.  93.  The  report  follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE  <UHNARY 


The  United  States  has  the  highest  rates  of  teenage  pregnancy,  birth, 
and  abortion  1n  the  Western  world. 1^  Because  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting 
have  been  associated  with  numerous~sodoeconomic  and  health  problems, 
Including  low  educational  achievement,  unemployment,  single  parenting, 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  pregnancy  complications,  Infant  mortality, 
and  child  abuse,  state  legislatures  are  looking  for  ways  to  prevent  teenage 
pregnancy  and  to  minimize  the  adverse  consequences  of  teenage  parenting. 

In  the  summer  of  1985,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
Teenage  Pregnancy  Project  conducted  a  50-state  survey  of  state  legislative 
Initiatives  on  the  iss'je  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.  Results 
Indicate  that  for+y-six  bills  relating  to  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting 
were  Introduced  1n  the  1985  session,  and  thirteen  of  the  bills  passed. 
States  with  the  most  enacted  legislation  on  the  topic  are  Connecticut, 
California,  New  Yor1*,  and  Michigan. 

Legislative  initiatives  fall  under  five  categories; 


1)  recognition  of  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting,  which  Includes  resolutions  or  legislation 
requiring  the  establishment  of  task  forces  or  special 
studies; 

2)  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy,  which  Includes 
legislation  relating  to  family  life  education  or  to 
contraception  accessibility; 

3}   health  care  during  pregnancy,  which  Includes  legislation 
relating  to  abortion,  medical  care  accessibility, 
prenatal  care  programs,  and  supplemental  nutrition 
programs; 

4)  social  services  for  pregnant  or  parenting  teenagers, 
which  Includes  legislation  establishing  programs  of 
alternative  education,  parenting  education,  day  care, 
job  training,  and  group  residential  facilities;  and 

5)  comprehensive  services,  which  Includes  legislation 
providing  for  state-level  coordination  of  direct 
services  and  case  management  services  for  pregnant  and 
parenting  adolescents. 


The  legislative  Initiatives  reflect  two  public  policy  strategies. 
Under  the  first  strategy,  the  direct  approach,  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting  «tre  viewed  as  unique  problems  requiring  specialized  services. 
Under  the  Indirect  approach,  the  needs  of  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers 
are  met  through  services  aimed  at  the  general  population. 

States  that  adopt  the  direct  approach  may  develop  policy  to  prevent 
teenage  pregnancy  or  to  provide  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  with  the 
services  that  they  need.    Prevention  efforts  are  designed  to  Intervene 
before  the  teenager  becomes  sexually  active  or  before  pregnancy  occurs. 
Services  are  designed  to  ensure  a  healthy  pregnancy  and  to  assist  the 
teenage  mother  in  becoming  independent  after  childbirth. 
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A  complete  public  policy  strategy  may  be  one  that  seeks  to  both  prevent 
teenage  pregnancy  and  to  provide  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  with 
services.    Su:h  a  strategy  emerges  from  selected  state  legislative 
Initiatives:    sex  education  or  family  life  education;  school-based  health 
clinics;  statutes  relating  to  accessibility  of  contraception,  abortion, 
medical  care;  and  state-level  coordination  and  funding  of  comprehensive 
community-based  services  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers. 

This  report  examines  these  public  policy  strategies  and  the  legislative 
Initiatives  behind  these  strategies.  Sharing  state  experiences  1s  Important 
1n  the  shaping  of  public  policy  related  to  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting. 
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FOREWORD 


This  section  is  part  of  a  presentation  made  by  Connecticut  State 
Representative  Miry  M.  Mushinsky  at  the  NCSL  Annual  Meeting  session  "Teenage 
Pregnancy:    Policy  Perspectives  on  the  Crisis  and  the  Cost,"  August  5,  1985 

Connecticut,  like  many  other  states,  has  an  epidemic  of  teenage 
pregnancy.    When  we  did  some  statistical  checks,  we  discovered  that  in 
Connecticut: 

o   16  percent  of  pregnancies  are  among  teenagers; 

o   10,000  adolescents  get  pregnant  every  year; 

o   more  than  5,000  of  these  10,000  adolescent  pregnancies 

end  1n  abortion; 
o   slightly  fewer  than  5,000  of  our  teenage  pregnancies 

result  in  live  births;  and 
c   last  year,  we  had  200  pregnant  kids  under  14  years  old. 

So  you  sec,  in  Connecticut,  nearly  50  percent  of  teenage  pregnancies  result 
in  live  births  and  50  percent  result  in  abortions.   From  live  birth  records, 
1t  looks  like  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  1s  declining.    The  fact  is  that 
kids  are  aborting,  and  actually,  the  teen  pregnancy  rate  1s  worse  than  ever. 

The  teenage  pregnancy  problem  -in  Connecticut  1s  much  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.   About  80  percent  of  these  pregnancies  are 
unintended  and  perhaps  20  percent  are  intended.    About  70  percent  of 
pregnant  teenagers  are  unmarried  and  z'oout  30  percent  are  married.   Of  the 
30  percent  of  teenagers  who  are  married,  about  one  third  were  already 
pregnant  when  they  got  married.    Eighty-five  percent  of  unmarried  mothers 
will  be  abandoned  eventually  by  the  father  of  the  child.   Most  of  the 
married  and  unmarried  mothers  will  not  finish  school,  and  most  will  go  on 
AF0C  at  one  time  or  another.   Host  will  probably  also  qualify  for  state 
Medicaid,  which  1s  an  expensive  program  for  us  in  Connecticut. 

We  did  a  computer  check  and  found  that  a  full  58  percent  of  our  present 
Aid  to  Families  with  Oependent  Children  (AF0C)  caseload  are  either  currently 
teenage  mothers  or  had  their  first  child  when  they  were  teenagers.   We  have 
21,000  of  these  young  women  on  our  rolls,  and  they  are  costing  the  state 
$58,000,000  a  year  in  AF0C  benefits,  which  1s  more  than  $1,000,000  a  week. 

The  issue  affects  you  as  a  state  legislator.    If  you  can  do  something 
about  teenage  pregnancy,  you* re  going  to  relieve  several  burdens  for 
yourselves.    First,  Vm  sure  you  all  have  a  lot  of  pressure  from  both  sides 
on  the  abortion  issue  in  general.    Well,  abortion  1s  chosen  heavily  by 
teenagers.    It  *  s  really  a  teenage  pregnancy  Issue  and  the  more  you  as  a 
legislator  can  do  to  prevent  these  pregnancies,  the  more  likely  it  Is  that 
you  will  eliminate  abortion  as  an  Issue. 

Second,  teenage  pregnancy  1s  a  heavy  burden  for  taxpayers  in  your  home 
states  and  it's  a  big  social  problem  for  your  state.    Emphasizing  that  you 
intend  to  relieve  the  taxpayers'  burden  is  a  good  way  of  garnering  support 
for  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
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In  1984,  I  passed  a  bill  to  set  up  the  Task  Force  on  Education  to 
Prevent  Adolescent  Pregnancy  (Special  Act  84-32)  and  specified  who  should  be 
on  it.    In  the  summer  of  1984,  I  set  up  the  task  force.   We  had  pro-life 
proponents,  i  Catholic  priest,  social  workers,  doctors,  staff  from  Young 
Parents  Programs,  teachers,  and  others  on  our  task  force.   They  were  charged 
with  studying  the  problems  and  costs  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  suggesting 
solutions.    It  took  them  six  months  to  work  on  the  Issue.    In  January  1985, 
they  reported  statistics  and  costs,  and  recommendations  came  from  four 
subcommittees. 

Out  of  these  recommendations,  we  wrote  seven  bills  which  I  filed  with 
Representative  Norma  Cappellettl,  who  Is  my  Republican  cosponsor,  and 
Representative  8ob  Keeley.   Or.  Victor  Strasburger  of  the  task  force  said, 
•Yes,  these  are  blunt  bills,  but  we  were  asked  how  to  cut  the  teenage 
pregnancy  rate,  and  this  1s  how  to  do  1t.'    (See  State  Legislative 
Initiatives) 

The  cost  of  the  entire  proposed  teenage  pregnancy  package  was  $850,000. 
If  the  legislation  only  prevented  156  of  10,000  annual  pregnancies,  1t  would 
pay  for  Itself.   Nevertheless,  only  one-third  of  the  legislation  passed. 

In  Connecticut,  we  experienced  a  lot  of  policy  obstacles  when  we 
started  working  on  this  Issue.   We  all  know  the  problem  1s  serious  and  we 
know  that  1t  is  not  going  to  go  away,  but  very  rarely  do  you  find  a 
consensus  on  how  to  tackle  It. 

The  major  roadblock  1s  denial.    Even  though  we  live  1n  a  highly 
sexually  oriented  culture,  no  ona  wants  to  admit  that  teenagers  are  sexually 
active.    When  you  start  Introducing  teenage  pregnancy  bills,  the  argument 
you'll  get  from  some  of  your  constituents  Is  'These  kids  should  not  be 
having  sex,'  rather  than  'How  can  we  prevent  these  10,000  pregnancies  a 
year?'    It's  Hke  watching  a  house  burn  down  and  saying,  'Gee,  the  people  In 
that  house  really  ought  to  put  In  some  smoke  detectors.'   Well,  sure  they 
should  have,  but  It's  too  late  now.   What  you  have  to  do  as  leaders  1s  focus 
on  reducing  the  pregnancy  rate  and  don't  let  yourselves  get  distracted  by 
the  moral  Issue,  which  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve.    You  can't 
personally  get  all  those  kids  to  stop  having  sex. 

I  want  to  encourage  you  to  be  pioneers.    Help  your  teenaoers  and  uur 
taxpayers  by  working  to  reduce  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  In  ycur  state. 
The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  Is  research  the  problem,  get  the  statistics 
for  your  state.   They  will  probably  shock  you. 

The  next  thing  you  should  do  after  your  research  1s  get  your 
communities  Involved.   Set  up  a  school  curriculum  committee  that  1s 
broad-based.    Try  to  Involve  the  people  that  you're  going  to  hear  complaints 
from  later,  the  people  from  the  different  churches  and  the  different 
organizations.    Examine  some  model  programs  and  school  currlculums  from 
other  states. 

When  you  draft  legislation,  remember  that  at  least  80  percent  of  these 
pregnancies  are  accidents  and  only  20  percent  are  willful.    You  will  have  to 
write  bills  that  deal  with  both  kinds  of  situations.   You'll  have  to 
consider  sex  education  to  prevent  unintended  pregnancy  and  you'll  have  to 
deal  with  developing  career  goals  and  job  goals  In  the  kids  who  Intended  to 
get  pregnant,  and  In  that  way,  you  tackle  both  ends  of  teenage  pregnancy 
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prevention.   As  fcr  as  sex  education,  be  sure  to  consider  the  needs  of 
fundamentalist  parents  who  really  cannot  tolerate  It.    Give  them  an  escape 
hatch  such  as  letting  them  take  their  kids  out  of  a  sex  education  course  if 
they  want  to. 

Finally,  prepare  yourself  to  take  some  heat.   You  are  going  to  get  some 
flack  for  this.   Be  able  to  answer  your  opponents*  questions  and  be  ready 
with  the  statistics.    The  news  media  will  rally  behind  you.   They  see  the 
numbers;  they  know  that  you  have  a  problem.    They  will  help  you  deal  with 
the  public. 

The  silent  majority  will  support  you  on  what  you  do  even  though  they 
may  not  write  letters.   The  vocal  minority  will  never  accept  what  you're 
doing  and  they  will  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble.   They  will  say  'Leave  sex 
education  to  the  parents.' 

But  I'm  saying,  go  ahead  anyway  and  Introduce  the  bills.   The  dissent 
eventually  goes  away,  and  the  people  will  accept  what  you're  doing  and 
respect  you.   Then,  when  your  legislative  time  Is  finished,  I'm  sure  you'll 
feel  you've  accomplished  something  worthwhile.   And  years  from  now,  your 
teenagers  will  thank  you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

State  legislators  have  long  been  reluctant  to  intervene  in  some  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects  of  family  life.   Traditionally  they  have 
»     gated  to  the  private  sector  much  of  the  respsnsib  lity  for  problems  such 
as  teenage  pregnancy,  which  immediately  bnnos  to  mi  no  the  emotionally 
charged  Issues  of  sex  education,  contraception,  and  abortion-Issues  that 
for  many  people  raise  questions  of  mc*ality,  ?nd  thus,  are  difficult  to 
address  with  legislation. 

In  rece..*  years,  state-level  public  poUiymakers  have  notK*d  the 
increasingly  high  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  In  the  United  States  and  have 
acknowledged  the  link  between  It  and  many  other  social  problems.    Many  have 
decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  and  to 
minimize  the  adverse  socioeconomic  and  health  consequences  of  teenage 
parenting,  and  have  taken  decisive  action. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  task  forces  ,nd  special  committees  have  been 
established  in  many  states,  and  studies  have  been  conducted  for  legislative 
use.    Moreover,  legislation  has  been  Introduced,  and  In  a  few  states 
adopted,  that  in  some  way  ~ecognl7<ss  the  unique  problems  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting  and  attempts  to  deal  with  those  problems. 

This  report  examines  state  legislative  initiatives  relating  to  the 
Issue  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.   It  Is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  report  tracks  only  initiatives  directly  related  to  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.    This  report  does  not  examine  legislation 
or  programs  designed  to  meet  related  service  needs,  althouyh  such 
legislation  or  programs  may  affect  pregnar   and  parenting  teenagers 
indirectly.    For  example,  all  states  offet  certain  services  relating  to 
health,  family  planning,  foor*  and  nutrition,  eo'tal  educational 
opportunities,  preschool  and  d.y  care,  welfare  and  social  services,  child 
support  enforcement,  employment  md  training,  housing,  runaway  youth,  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevehdo;  and  treatment.    Although  these  services 
may  very  well  serve  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers,  they  are  not 
specifically  Intended  for  only  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers. 2 

Chapter  I  examines  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnane}  and  parenting  from 
historical,  international,  and  national  perspectives,  wlU  particular 
attention  to  rates  of  teenage  sexual  activity,  pregnancy,  childbearing,  and 
nonmarital  parenting.    Chapter  II  explores  the  socioeconomic  and  health 
cr  sequences  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  education,  employment,  Income,  family  structure,  and  maternal 'chl Id 
health. 

Chapter  III  examines  state  statutes  and  statutorily  based  programs 
directly  related  to  the  Issues  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting,  with 
emphasis  on  activity  In  the  1985  legislative  session.    These  legislative 
!<ntatt1vts  are  related  to  recognition  of  the  problem,  efforts  to  prevent 
teenage  pregnancy,  efforts  to  ensure  a  healthy  outcome  of  pregna.jcy,  and 
social  services  for  pregnant  or  parenting  teenagers.   Chapter  IV  analyzes 
strategies  for  public  policy  for  possible  use  by  legislatures  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  TEENAGE  PREGNANCY  AND  PARENTING 


A  Historical  Perspective 

In  the  first  rtlf  of  this  century,  1t  was  not  uncommon  for  a  couple  to 
marry  and  have  children  well  before  they  were  out  of  their  teenage  years. 
Schooling  and  vocational  training  were  completed  for  most  people  by  the 
mid-to-late  teens,  and  societal  norms  dictated  that  young  people  be  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  family  life  at  a  relatively  early  age. 
Today,  the  process  of  social  maturation,  that  is,  the  process  of  preparation 
for  adulthood,  has  been  extended  several  years  so  that  most  young  people  are 
not  socially,  emotionally,  or  economically  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood  until  they  are  at  least  in  their  early 
twentier. 

Mear«hile,  the  age  of  physical  maturation  has  remained  somewhat  stable. 
V.zst  young  women  are  capable  of  childbearing  by  their  mid-teens.   Thus,  the 
distance  between  physical  and  social -emotional  maturation  has  been  growing 
wider  over  the  years.    Because  many  teenage  girls  are  becoming  pregnant  long 
before  they  are  prepared  socially  or  emotionally  for  adulthood,  teenage 
pregnancy  today  is  associated  with  a  plethora  of  adverse  socioeconomic 
consequences  that  were  not  as  prevalent  in  the  first  part  of  this  century. 


An  International  Perspective 

The  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  1s  particularly  serious  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the  highest  rates  of 
teenage  pregnancy,  birth,  and  abortion  in  the  Western  world. 3    In  1980,  more 
than  one  in  10  American  girls  aged  10  to  19  years  became  pregnant. 4  This 
rate  is  more  than  two  times  higher  than  that  of  Canada,  England,  and  France; 
almost  three  times  higher  than  that  of  Sweden;  and  seven  times  higher  than 
that  of  the  Netherlands. 5 

The  birthrate  for  American  women  younger  than  age  20  in  the  mid-to-late 
1970s  was  5.2  percent,  or  approximately  one  in  20,  a  childbearing  rate 
similar  to  that  of  Italy. 6  Childbearing  rates  in  Canada,  England  and  Wales, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  are  all  under  3.3  percent.    It  is 
important  to  note  that  "the  reason  that  adolescent  birthrates  are  lower  in 
the  (six)  other  countries  than  they  are  in  the  United  States  Is  not  more 
frequent  resort  to  abortion  in  those  countries.    Where  the  birthrate  is 
lower,  the  abortion  rate  also  tends  to  be  lower. "7 

Of  all  American  white  females  aged  15-19,  3.8  percent  of  whites  and  6.6 
percent  of  blacks  had  an  abortion  in  1980.8 
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A  National  Perspective 

1.  Sexual  Activity 

The  fact  Is,  serial  activity  among  unman  icd  American  female  teenagers 
Increased  49  percent  ^.wng  whites  and  14  percent  among  blacks  between  1971 
and  1979.9   In  1979,  among  unmarried  16*year-old  girls,  one-thlr*  of  the 
whites  and  one-half  of  the  blacks  had  had  sexual  intercourse. 10  Over  25 
percent  of  all  sexually  active  teenagers  reported  In  1979  t'  *t  they  had 
never  used  a  contraceptive,  and  nearly  40  percent  reported    it  they  used 
contraceptives  sporadically. 11   As  a  result,  the  number  of  teenage 
pregnancies  1n  the  United  Stales  has  risen  over  the  years. 

2.  Pregnancy 

Each  year,  over  one  million  teenage  pregnancies  occur,  75  percent  of 
which  are  unintended. 12   If  current  trends  continue,  40  percent  of  today's 
American  14-year-old  gTrls  will  become  pregnant  before  the  age  of  20.13 

When  a  teenager  becomes  pregnant,  her  options  are  to  obtain  an  abortion 
or  to  give  birth.    Statistics  Indicate  that  most  choose  the  latter.  In 
1980,  an  estimated  48  percent  of  pregnant  teenagers  gave  birth,  39  percent 
obtained  an  abortion,  and  13  percent  miscarried. 14   If  a  teenager  chooses  to 
give  birth,  she  must  decide  whether  to  marry  andTegitimize  the  birth  or  not 
to  marry.    If  she  decides  not  to  marry,  she  must  choose  whether  to  release 
the  baby  for  adoption  or  to  raise  it  herself. 


The  Process  of  Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Childbtaring 


Raises  Baby  Herseli 


3.  Chlldbearlng 

Currently,  over  one-half  million  babies  are  born  to  teenage  mothers  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  a  rate  of  nearly  one  in  seven  of  all  births. 15 
In  1980,  among  females  aged  15-19,  4.5  percent  of  all  whites  and  9.5  percent 
of  all  nonwhites  gave  birth. 16 

States  with  the  highest  percentage  of  births  to  women  under  age  20  in 
1982  were  Hiss1ssipp1  (21.9  percent  of  all  births),  Arkansas  (20.8  percent), 
and  Kentucky  (19.5  percent),  a  trend  which  may  reflect  cultural  differences 
related  to  early  marriage  and  chlldbearlng  1n  the  southern  and  Appalachian 
regions.   The  lowest  percentage  of  teenage  births  was  in  Minnesota  (8.9 
percent)  and  Massachusetts  (9.7  percent). 

Nearly  half  of  all  teenage  births  are  occurring  out-of-wedlockl7  and 
the  numbers  are  Increasing.   Only  about  7  percent  of  unmarried  teenage 
mothers  aged  15  to  19  release  their  babies  for  adoption;  93  percent  attempt 
lo  raise  their  babies  themselves. 18 

4.  Nonmarital  Parenting 

Nonmarltal  teenage  chlldbearlng  is  a  phenomenon  primarily  of  the  past 
two  decades.    Prior  to  that  time,  the  majority  of  pregnant  teenage  girls 
married,  and  for  the  most  part,  stayed  married,  so  that  even  1f  they  weren't 
socially  or  emotionally  ready  for  chlldbearlng,  they  at  least  had  a  partner 
and  breadwinner.   Having  a  partner  and  breadwinner  eliminates  many  of  the 
socioeconomic  problems  of  teenage  chlldbearlng,  which  are  ciost  often  relateo 
to  single  parenting. 

The  percentage  of  nonmarltal  births  to  women  under  age  20  vanes  from 
state  to  state.    In  1982,  states  with  the  Merest  percentage  of  such  births 
were  clustered  on  the  eastern  seaboard:   New  Jersey  (71.4  percent  of  all 
teenage  births),  New  York  (69.5  percent),  and  Maryland  (68  percent).  States 
with  the  lowest  percentage  of  such  births  were  clustered  In  the  tildwes*: 
Utah  (27.8  percent),  Wyoming  (28.8  percent),  and  Idaho  (29.8  percent). 19 

These  geographical  clusters  may  reflect  several  factors  that  may  be 
helpful  in  fully  understanding  the  problem  of  nonmarltal  teenage  parenting. 
First,  while  black  teenagers  account  for  only  28  percent  of  all  adolescent 
childbearing,  they  account  for  47  percent  of  all  births  to  unmarried 
teenagers. 20  Thus,  states  with  high  black  populations  may  have  high  rates 
of  nonmarltal  teenage  birth.   Second,  the  eastern  seaboard  states  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  urban  populations  than  the  mldwestern  states.  Thtre 
may  be  a  correlation  between  geographic  'reas   corresponding  cultural 
values,  and  pregnancy  resolution  str«*     xs.    Tor  example,  low  rates  of 
nonmarltal  parenting  in  the  Midwest  *  -ate  that  noniarital  teenag* 

pregnancy  1s  more  often  resolved  by  or  abortion  in  rural  states 

than  in  urban  states..  Perhaps  the  j  nonmarltal  parenting  1s  not  as 

great  in  urban  areas  as  in  rural  area 
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States  with  high  percentages  of  nonmarltal  teenage  parenting 
Increasingly  are  becoming  aware  of  the  adverse  consequences  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting  for  the  teenagers,  their  families,  and  for  society 
as  well.   Even  states  with  relatively  low  percentages  of  nonmarltal  teenage 
chlldbearlng  are  concerned  about  the  serious  and  far-reaching  effects  of 
teenage  pregnancy  because  of  Its  relationship  to  numerous  socioeconomic  and 
health  problems. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TEENAGE  PREGNANCY  AMD  PARENTING 

Whin  a  teenager  becomes  pregnant,  her  life  ind  the  lives  of  her  unborn 
child,  her  male  partner,  and  her  family  can  be  drastically  affected. 
Teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  has  been  associated  with  numerous 
socioeconomic  and  health  problems,  Including  low  educational  achievement, 
unemployment,  single  parenting,  povert;  and  welfare  dependency,  pregnancy- 
related  health  complications,  Infant  mortality,  and  child  abuse. 

Public  Assistance 

The  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  touches  iwre  than  Just 
the  Individuals  immediately  Involved.   Society,  tco,  must  bear  the  burden. 
Ovir  half  of  the  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  are 
mothers  who  had  their  first  child  as  teenagers.21   In  1975,  state  and 
federal  governments  spent  $8.6  billion  in  AFDC  cash  benefits,  Food  Stamps 
and  Hed1ca1d  services  for  these  AFDC  households.^  Horeover,  deliveries  to 
adolescents  account  for  30  percent  of  all  hospital  deliveries  pild  for  by 
Medicaid. 23 


Percentaoe  distributions  ol  women  in  AFDC  households  and  non»AFDC  households,  by 
whetherthey  gave  birth  before  age  20.  and  percentage  distribution  ol  $9  4  billion  in  AFDC 
payments,  by  whether  recipients  gave  birth  belore  age  20.  1975 


Women  in 
AFDC  households 


Women  in 

non*AFDC  households 


$9.4  billion  in 
AFDC  payments 


|    [Gave  birth  belore  age  20      [^J  Did  not  give  birth  before  age  2C 
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Education/Employment 

Society  must  bear  the  burden  of  teenage  pregnancy  not  only  In  financial 
terms  (that  1s,  public  assistance),  but  also  In  terms  of  lost  human 
potential.   The  plans  and  life  goals  of  many  young  women  must  go  unfulfilled 
because  of  unplanned  pregnancies. 

A  study  conducted  by  The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  In  the  late  1970s 
showed  that,  of  the  teenagers  who  had  become  parents  before  age  18,  only 
one-half  of  the  women  and  three-fifths  of  the  men  had  finished  high  school 
by  age  29.24  Dropping  out  of  high  school  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  teenage 
parents'  employment  opportunities.    "Teenage  parents  are  more  likely  than 
those  who  delay  chlldbearlm,  to  have  low-status,  low-paying  jobs  or  to  be 
unemployed. "25   Low-paying  jobs  or  unemployment  In  turn  means  that  many 
teenage  parents  and  their  children  live  In  poverty. 


Family  Structurt 

Problems  related  to  family  structure  also  contribute  to  the  generally 
low  socioeconomic  status  of  teenage  parents  and  of  unmarried   omen  Mho 
parented  In  their  teenage  years.   About  one-third  of  teenage  remales  who 
conceive  before  marriage  and  carry  the  pregnancy  to  term  marry  before 
dell  very. 26  The  outlook  for  these  marriages  Is  not  good.   Nearly  one-half 
of  marrlebTwonen  who  give  birth  prior  to  age  18  are  separated  or  divorced 
within  15  years,  which  Is  a  rate  three  times  higher  than  that  of  women  who 
first  bear  children  later  than  age  20.27  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
separations  are  within  five  years. 28 

The  high  rates  of  divorce,  separation,  and  out-of-wedlock  birth  among 
teenagers  asan  that  many  female  teenagers  are  heading  single-parent 
households.   A  majority  of  these  households  are  living  in  poverty:  75 
percent  of  single  mothers  under  age  24  live  below  the  poverty  line. 29  These 
mothers  generally  cannot  look  to  their  babies'  fathers  for  financial" 
support.   Only  one  in  10  of  the  mothers  below  age  25  ever  receives  child 
support  payments  from  the  child's  father  compared  with  one  in  four  of  the 
older  mothers.   Those  teenage  mothers  who  do  receive  some  child  support 
generally  receive  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 30 

The  problem  of  poverty  1s  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  teenage  mothers 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  children  as  older  women,  which  means  more  mouths 
to  feed,  more  clothes  to  buy,  and  more  day-to-day  expenses. 31 

The  children  of  these  women  tend  to  have  lower  IQs  and  scholastic 
achievement  scores,  and  are  more  likely  to  repeat  at  least  one  school 
grade. 32  Moreover,  a  cycle  of  family  Instability  Is  established,  as 
children  of  teenage  parents  tend  to  become  teenage  parents  themselves. 33 


Maternal  and  Infant  Health 

Pregnant  teenagers  and  their  babies  also  face  many  adverse  health 
problems.  Statistics  from  the  mid-to-late  1970s  Indicate  that  teenage 
mothers  are  more  likely  to  die  of  pregnancy-related  health  complications 
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than  mothers  in  their  early  twenties  and  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
pregnancy -related  anemia,  toxemia,  and  the  complications  of  premature 
birth. 34  The  risks  are  especially  great  for  black,  poor,  and  very  young 
teenagers35  who  are  also  at  very  high  risk  of  having  low  blrthwelght 
babies. 36 

Teenagers  as  a  whole  are  at  a  39  percent  greater  risk  of  having  a  Vw 
blrthwelght  baby  than  women  in  their  early  twenties. 37   In  fact,  one-fifch 
of  low  birthweight  babies  born  1n  1982  were  born  to  mothers  under  age  20.36 
According  to  The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  "low  birthweight  is  a  major 
cause  of  infant  mortality,  as  well  as  a  host  of  seriois  childhood  illnesses, 
birth  Injuries  and  neurological  defects,  including  mental  retardation, *  39 
which  exact  personal,  familial,  and  societal  costs. 

Many  low  birthweight  births  could  be  prevented  and  infant  irortality 
rates  reduced  if  teenage  mothers  were  receiving  the  proper  prenatal  ;are.:'fl 
The  fact  1s,  among  pregnant  teenagers  aged  15  to  19,  one  in  seven  b'ack 
Mothers  and  one  in  10  white  mothers  receive  little  or  no  prenatal  care. 41 
The  average  total  cost  of  caring  for  a  low  birthweight  baby  in  a  hospital 
intensive  care  unit  1$  between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  compared  with  :he 
average  cost  of  a  complete  prenatal  care  package  of  only  $600.42 

Adolescent  parents  are  also  at  a  high  risk  of  having  mental  health 
problems.    Frank  G.  Bolton,  Jr.,  a  noted  child  abuse  investigator,  has 
observed  that  adolescent  parents  and  child  abusers  share  certain, 
characteristics  that  create  an  environment  conducive  to  child  maltreatment. 
These  characteristics  include  low  self-esteem,  low  frustration  tolerance, 
fear  of  rejection,  ignorance  of  realistic  expectations  for  thf  child, 
isolation,  lack  of  information  about  child  care  techniques,  p renting  at  a 
young  age,  low  levels  of  education,  successive  birth  of  children,  occurrence 
of  large  family  sizes,  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  lower  levels  of 
occupation  and  family  income. 43 
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STATE  LEGISLATIVE  INITIATIVES 


Many  stite  legislators  are  concerned  about  the  financial  and  human 
costs  of  a  burgeoning  pregnant  and  parenting  teenage  population.    Over  the 
past  decade,  states  have  begun  to  Investigate  the  problem  and  to  attempt  to 
develop  effective  public  poVcy  strategies  to  deal  with  1t. 


Overview  of  Ltg1slat1on 

Results  of  the  NCSL  Teenage  Pregnancy  Project  survey  Indicate  that  as 
of  September  1985,  legislation  specifically  related  to  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting  1s  on  the  books  1n  20  states:    California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,    states  with  the  most  enacted 
legislation  are  Connecticut  (5),  California  (4),  New  York  (4),  and  Michigan 


Forty-six  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  1985  session,    states  that  were 
the  most  active  1n  introducing  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  legislation 
were  Connecticut  (9),  California  (*),  New  Jersey  (4).    Florida  (3),  Illinois 
(3),  and  Ohio  (3).    Thirteen  bills  were  passed--1n  California  (3), 
Connecticut  (3),  Delaware,  Illinois,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  and  Texas.    Thirty-three  bills  were  not  passed-1n  California, 
Connecticut  (6),  Florida  (3),  Georgia,  Pl1no1s  (2),  Indiana,  Maine  (2), 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  (4),  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  (3),  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

8oth  proposed  and  enacted  legislation  1s  categorized  as  relating 
primarily  to:    1)  recognition  of  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting;  2)  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy,  that  1s,  strategies  that  seek 
to  reach  teenagers  before  sexual  activity  or  pregnancy;  3)  health  during 
pregnancy;  4)  social  services  during  pregnancy  or  after  childbirth;  or  5) 
comprehensive  programs. 

The  majority  of  legislation  enacted  to  date  relates  to  health  care 
during  pregnancy,  particularly  parental  consent  for  pregnancy-related  health 
services.    Five  states-Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
York--have  statutes  providing  that  an  unemandpated  minor  may  receive 
medical  services  relating  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth  without  parental 
consent.    An  equal  number  of  states--Ind1ana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Tennessee, 
and  West  V1rg1n1a--have  statutes  requiring  parental  consent  or  notification 
before  an  unemancipated  minor  can  obtain  an  abortion. 

The  majority  ot  legisUlion  proposed  but  not  passed  1n  the  1985  session 
also  related  to  health  care,  specifically  parental  consent  or  notification. 
Eight  states--Cal1fornia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont, 
and  V1rg1n1a--1ntroduced  bills  requiring  parental  consent  or  notification 
before  a  minor  can  obtain  an  abortion. 
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Recognition  of  tht  Problem 

The  first  type  of  legislation  1s  a  recognition  of  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.    It  includes: 

o  resolutions  recognizing  the  problem  and  urging 

action  to  address  the  problem;  and 
o  resolutions  or  legislation  providing  for  the 

establishment  of  a  task  force  or  special  study 

of  the  Issue. 


1.  Resolutions 

The  formal  recognition  of  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  may  be  the 
first  step  In  developing  a  solution  to  the  problem.    In  many  states,  the 
problen  has  been  Identified  1n  the  governor's  state-of-the-state  address  or 
budaet  Message.   Another  way  of  bringing  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  1s  through  a  legislative  resolution.   The  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  passed  such  a  resolution  1n  1981,  Concurrent  Resolution  (CR)  488, 
and  Montana  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  (HJR)  19  (Waldron  et  al.)  in  the 
1985  legislative  session. 

The  Montana  resolution  discusses  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy, 
Identifies  comprehensive  services  as  a  possible  solution,  and  urges  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services  to  provide  priority 
referral  and  placeir  it  for  such  services  to  young,  single,  pregnant,  and 
parenting  women.   The  legislature  suggests  that  comprehensive  services 
Include  prenatal  care,  counseling  for  pregnancy  options,  and  parenting 
skills  education. 

The  South  Carolina  resolution  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  teenage 
pregnancy  problem,  urges  support  of  efforts  to  educate  citizens  about  the 
costs  of  teen  pregnancy,  «nu  seeks  to  initiate  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
Issue. 

2.  Task  Forces  and  Legislative  Studies 

Many  state  legislatures  have  found  it  helpful  to  Initiate  an  1n-depth 
study  of  a  problem  prior  to  Introducing  legislation.   Task  forces  and 
legislative  studies  enable  legislators  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  In  the  state  and  to  advise  the  governor  and  legislature  as  to 
possible  state  policy  and  program  development  for  addressing  the  issue. 

Nine  states- -California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Texas,  Washington,  and  W1scons1n--have  legislative  task  forces  or 
legislative  research  projects  that  are  examining  the  problem  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting.  Only  Delaware  passed  legislation  in  the  1985 
session  establishing  such  a  task  force. 

The  California  Senate  Office  of  Research  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
Senators  Gary  Hart  and  Dan  McCorquodale,  a  report  on  adolescent  pregnancy  in 
October  1984.    The  report,  entitled  "Mom,  Dad  .  .  .  I'm  Pregnant,"  provides 
data  on  teenage  pregnancy  and  childbeaHng  in  the  state  and  nation,  reviews 
the  circumstances  associated  with  and  consequences  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
and  chlldbearlng,  and  Identifies  model  prevention  and  comprehensive  services 
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programs.   Following  the  publishing  of  the  report,  Senator  McCorquodale 
Introduced  Senate  Bill  (SB)  2252  ,  the  Adolescent  Pr<*ent  Educational 
Opportunity  Act,  which  authorizes  local  school  beards  to  establish 
educational  programs  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers.   The  bill  passed 
in  the  1985  session  (See  Social  Services  for  Pregnant  or  Parenting  Teenagers 

-  Alternative  Education  Programs). 

In  Connecticut,  SA  84-32  established  the  Task  Force  on  Education  to 
Prevent  Adolescent  Pregnancy  1n  1984.    Legislators,  state  agency  personnel, 
and  private  sector  representatives  comprised  the  task  force.  After 
examining  the  problem  for  four  months,  the  task  force  Issued  Its  final 
report  1n  February  1985,  which  Included  legislative  proposals,  policy 
recommendations,  and  issues  Identified  as  requiring  further  study. 

In  the  year  during  which  Connecticut  has  had  a  teenage  pregnancy  task 
force,  the  state  has  emerged  as  a  leader  in  legislative  Initiatives  to 
address  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  chlldbearlng.   During  the  1985 
session,  Connecticut  legislators  Introduced  seven  pieces  of  teenage 
pregnancy-specific  legislation,  three  of  which  passed:    1)  SA  85-103 
(Mushlnsky  et  al.),  which  establishes  a  teenage  pregnancy  prevention  council 
of  legislators,  state  agency  heads,  and  representatives  from  private  service 
agencies  that  will  coordinate  pregnancy  prevention  programs  throughout  the 
state  (See  Comprehensive  Services  Programs  -  Coordination  of  Services);  2) 
PA  85-458  (Mushlnsky  et  al.),  which  establishes  a  program  to  provide 
subsidized  job  training  to  parents  or  dependent  children  under  20  and  not 
attending  school  (See  Social  Services  -  Job  Training  Programs);  and  3)  PA 
85-539  (tads,  Roche),  which  establishes  a  Young  Parents  Grant  Program  to 
assist  local  boardsvof  education  1n  establishing  or  maintaining  an  education 
program  with  day  care  components  for  parenting  students  (See  Social  Services 

-  Alternative  Education  Programs). 

The  Delaware  General  Assembly  passed  House  Resolution  (HR)  94  (Maroney) 
1n  the  1985  session,  which  establishes  a  legislative  task  force  on  Infant 
mortality  that  will  study  specific  issues  related  to  prenatal  care  and  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality,  Including  the  prevention  of  teenage 
pregnancy. 

The  Florida  House  of  Representatives'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  studied  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenthood  and  Issued  a  report  in  March 
1985.    Policy  recommendations  called  for: 

o  incentives  for  local  school  districts  to  provide 

alternative  education  services; 
o  provision  of  subsidized  day  care  1n  alternative 

education  programs; 
o  development  of  a  curriculum  designed  to  encourage 

the  postponement  of  sexual  activity;  and 
o  development  of  a  program  within  a  state  agency 

that  will  coordinate  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting 

prevention  efforts. 

Three  bills  relating  to  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  were  Introduced  this 
session  1n  Florida,  making  it  one  of  the  seven  most  active  states  on  the 
issue. 
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In  Massachusetts,  the  Women's  Caucus  of  state  legislators  recently 
formed  the  Teenage  Pregnancy  Task  Force  to  examine  the  problem  and  make 
legislative  recommendations. 

The  New  York  State  Temporary  Commission  to  Revise  the  Social  Services 
Law  issued  a  1933  report  entitled  "Teenage  Motherhood  and  Public  Dependency; 
New  York  State's  Response  to  the  Issue  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy."  The 
commission,  which  continues  to  study  issues  related  to  social  services,  1s 
comprised  of  members  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  governor.    In  Us  report,  the  commission 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Social  Services  become  the  centralized 
authority  "for  programs  and  case  management.   As  a  result  of  the  commission's 
work,  New  York  Law  Ch.  975,  the  "Teenage  Services  Act,"  was  passed,  creating 
a  case  management  system  to  assist  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  that 
receive  public  assistance  to  become  financially  independent  (See 
Comprehensive  Services  Programs  -  Case  Management  Services). 

In  Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives'  Select  Committee  on  Teenage 
Pregnancy  studied  teenage  pregnancy  in  1982  and  Issued  policy 
recommendations.   The  recommendations,  published  October  1,  1982,  in  "Final 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Teenage  Pregnancy,"  called  for: 

o  the  coordination  of  information  and  services; 

o  the  implementation  of  a  program  of  reproductive  and 

family  life  education; 
o  the  provision  of  accessible  and  confidential  family 

planning  services; 
o  special  education  funds  for  school-aged  parents; 
o  insurance  coverage  for  pregnant  minors; 
o  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  prenatal  care; 
o  increased  counseling  and  referral  services  for 

adoption; 

p  allocation  of  funds  for  family  planning  services; 
6  the  establishment  of  a  committee  to  study  day  care 

needs  in  the  state;  and 
o  a  strong  program  of  child  support  enforcement. 

Having  been  made  aware  of  the  teen  pregnancy  problem,  Texas  legislators 
introduced  three  pieces  of  teenage  pregnancy  legislation  1n  the  1985 
session,  one  which  passed.   HB  1023  (Madia)  establishes  a  maternal  and 
infant  health  improvement  services  program  that  includes  preventive,  health, 
medical,  and  health  education  services  designed  to  prevent  adolescent 
pregnancy  (See  Health  During  Pregnancy  -  Prenatal  Health  Care  Programs). 

In  Washington,  the  House  of  Representatives'  Office  of  Program 
Research  issued  a  report  in  June  1985  that  examines  teenage  pregnancy  trends 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  state.  While  no  legislative  proposals  were 
presented  in  the  report,  it  1s  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill  creating  a 
media  campaign  to  reduce  teenage  pregnancies  was  introduced  In  the  1985 
session  (HB  1174). 

The  Wisconsin  Special  Committee  on  Pregnancy  Options  has  been 
conducting  extensive  research  on  teenage  pregnancy  and  public  policy  1n  the 
1985  session;  legislation  will  likely  be  proposed  in  the  1986  session  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  findings.    The  committee  1s  comprised  of  state 
legislators  and  people  from  the  private  sector  and  was  established  by  the 
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Legislative  Council.   Also  new  in  1985  1s  the  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Prevention  Subcommittee  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Children  and  Human 
Services,  which  has  not  met  to  date. 

Two  states--New  Jersey  (SB  2347,  Llpman  et  al.)  and  Tennessee  (HJR  83, 
OeBerry  et  al .) --introduced  bills  1n  the  1985  session  that  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  teenage  pregnancy  task  force  to  study  the  Issue  and 
make  policy  and  program  recommendations.   The  New  Jersey  bill  passed  the 
Senate  but  not  the  Assembly.    The  Tennessee  bill  passed  the  House  but  not 
the  Senate,  and  may  be  reintroduced  in  the  1986  session. 


Prevention  of  Unwanted  Teenage  Pregnancy 

Prevention  of  unwanted  pregnancy  is  one  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.    State  legislative  Initiatives 
that  fall  under  this  category  relate  primarily  to: 

o  educational  efforts;  and 
o  family  planning  efforts. 


1.    Family  Life  Education 

One  legislative  approach  preventing  teenage  pregnancy  1s  to  establish 
family  life  education  programs.  The  intent  of  this  type  of  legislation  1s 
to  do  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

o  teach  young  people  about  the  reproductive  process  and 

the  pitfalls  of  early  parenting; 
o  encourage  chastity  or  responsible  sexual  behavior;  and 
o  encourage  the  development  of  life  goals  that  act  as 

an  incentive  to  postponing  parenthood. 

No  state  currently  requires  family  life  education  by  statute. 44  Three 
states,  however- -Illinois,  Hichigan,  and  Tennessee- -have  statutes  tfiat 
encourage  or  facilitate  the  offering  of  family  life  education. 

The  Illinois  "Sex  Education  Act"  establishes  a  division  of  sex 
education  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  Sex  Education  Advisory 
Board  to  aid  in  establishing  a  sex  education  program  that  could  be  used  in 
the  schools. 

Under  Michigan  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  Section  380.1507,  school  districts  may 
provide  instruction  in  sex  education,  including  family  planning,  human 
sexuality,  reproductive  health,  and  family  life. 

Tennessee  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (SJR)  138,  passed  in  1984,  advocates 
the  full  implementation  of  comprehensive  health  and  safety  education, 
including  family  life  education,  in  Tennesree  schools  and  communities. 

Bills  that  relate  to  establishing  a  program  of  reproductive  health 
education  or  family  life  education  in  the  public  schools  were  introduced  in 
Connecticut  (HB  6902,  Mushinsky  et  al.),  Ohio  (HB  28,  Jones  et  al.),  and 
Texas  (HB  1515,  Oelco).   None  of  the  bills  passed.    A  House  joint  resolution 
(HJR  275,  Basnight),  passed  in  North  Carolina  in  the  1985  session,  requires 
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the  legislative  Research  Commission  to  study  the  teaching  of  adolescent 
sexuality  in  the. public  schools,  specifically:    how  and  what  youth  are  being 
taught,  what  resources  are  being  used  and  are  needed  for  better  delivery  of 
adolescent  sexuality  education,  and  what  Improvements  in  the  program  will 
help  to  reduce  unwanted  pregnancies  and  infant  mortality  rates. 

2.  Family  Planning 

State  legislative  Initiatives  in  the  area  of  family  planning  have  been 
limited  largely  to  "parental  consent"  statutes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
New  York  bill  introduced  In  the  1985  session. 

The  bill,  S8  41 -A  (Halperln),  would  require  public  secondary  and  state 
university  schools  to  provide  students  with  Information  concerning  all 
medically  recommended  forms  of  birth  control  and  lists  of  birth  control  or 
family  planning  clinics,  Including  those  nearby.   The  bill  was  not  passsd  In 
early  1985,  but  may  be  considered  again  1n  late  1985  or  1986. 

Parental  consent  statutes  require  that  an  agency  or  physician  obtain 
parental  consent  or  notify  parents  prior  to  dispensing  contraceptive  pills 
or  devices  or  providing  family  planning  Information  to  an  unemanclpated 
minor.    Under  common  law,  minors  were  considered  Incapable  of  giving 
effective  legal  consent  for  their  own  medical  care  due  to  their  young  age. 45 
Over  the  years,  legislation  and  court  decisions  have  enabled  minors  1n  some 
jurisdictions  to  obtain  medical  care  without  parental  consent.    In  order  to 
remove  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  an  attending  physician,  some  states  are 
enacting  legislation  that  clearly  defines  consent  requirements  for  family 
planning  services,  as  well  as  abortion  services  and  pregnancy-related 
medical  care. 

For  example,  Section  381.82  of  the  Florida  Statutes  permits  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  to  provide  contraceptive 
Information  and  services  to  minors  when  at  least  one  of  the  following 
criteria  1s  met:    1)  the  minor  1s  married;  2)  the  minor  1s  a  parent;  3)  the 
minor  1s  pregnant;  4)  the  minor  has  the  consent  of  a  parent  or  legal 
guardian;  or  5)  the  physician  determines  that  the  minor  may  suffer  probable 
health  hazards  if  the  services  are  not  provided. 

In  three  states-California  (S8  99,  Richardson),  Illinois  (SB  1114, 
Kelly-Hudson),  and  North  Carolina  (HB  1317,  Ether1dge)--parental  consent 
legislation  relating  to  family  planning  services  was  introduced  during  the 
1985  session.   Conversely,  two  states-Connecticut  (H8  6937,  Mushinsky  et 
al.)  and  South  Dakota  (H8  1204,  Wofford  et  at.)  reported  the  Introduction  of 
a  "mature  minor"  statute  that  enables  a  minor  to  receive  family  planning 
services  without  parental  consent.    None  of  the  bills  passed. 

3.  Other  Approaches 

One  Innovative  approach  to  preventing  teenage  pregnancy  1s  by  a 
campaign  of  public  service  announcements  that  encourage  postponement  of 
sexual  activity  or  responsible  sexual  behavior.   Tiiese  campaigns  aim  to 
capture  the  attention  of  young  people  as  they  watch  television,  listen  to 
the  radio,  read  magazines,  and  drive  past  billboards  on  the  roadways. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Tennessee  have  used  such  campaigns  In  the  context  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  Infant  mortal 1t>  (See  Appendix  -  Nonlegislative 
Programs). 
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Washington  (HB  1174,  L6x)  had  the  only  bill  Introduced  this  session 
"  establishing  a  teen  pregnancy  media  campaign,  and  It  failed. 


Health  During  Pregnancy 

The  third  major  type  of  leqlslatlon  pertains  to  health  during 
pregnancy,  specifically: 

o  parental  consent  for  abortion  services; 
o  parental  consent  for  pregnancy-related  medical 
services; 

o  prenatal  health  care  programs;  and 
o  supplemental  nutrition  programs. 


1.    Parental  Consent  Requlrenents  for  Abortion  Services 

In  ^ll0!*1  y:J*!rd»  61  L  Ed-  2cJ  797»  *nd  1n  H-  L-  v-  Matheson, 
67      Ed.  Zd  38b  (1981),  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  acknowledged  "the  existence 
of  Important  and  compelling  state  Interest  In  protecting  minors  against 
their  own  lawaturlty,  fostering  the  family  structure  and  preserving  It  as  a 
viable  social  unit,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  parents  to  rear  their 
r^ldren  In  their  own  household. "46   In  the  wake  of  this  decision,  state 
legislatures  are  Introducing  and  enacting  legislation  that  wo^d  require  a 
minor's  parent  to  be  notified  or  give  consent  prior  to  enabling  an 
unemanclpated  mine   tc  obtain  an  abortion. 

The  California  Legislature  expressed  Its  reasons  for  such  a  statute  in 
SB  99  (Richardson),  which  was  Introduced  In  the  1985  session. 

"The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  all  of  the  following: 

1)  Immature  minors  often  lack  the  ability  to  .«ke  fully 
Informed  choices  that  take  account  of  both  the  Immediate 
and  long-range  consequences  of  their  acts, 

2)  toe  medical,  emotional,  and  psychological  consequences 
of  abortion  are  serious  and  can  be  lasting,  particularly 
when  the  patient  Is  Immature; 

3)  the  capacity  to  become  pregnant  and  t  <e  capacity  for 
mature  judgment  concerning  the  wisdom  of  an  abortion 
are  not  logically  related; 

4)  parents  ordinarily  possess  Information  essential  to  a 
physician's  exercise  of  his  or  her  best  medical  judgment 
concern**?  zl'.'i'*: 

Z)  »i«rents  who  are  aware  that  their  minor  daughter  has  had 
an  abortion  may  better  ensure  that  she  receives  adequate 
medical  attention  after  her  abortion.   The  Legislature 
further  finds  that  parental  consultation  Is  usually 
desirable  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  minor." 

The  bill  failed. 


Overall,  sV  utes  and  bills  requiring  parental  consent  or  notification 
before  an  uneman. .pated  minor  can  obtain  an  abortion  are  the  most  common 
type  of  teenage  pregnancy-related  legislation.   Two  states-Indiana  (Ind. 
Code  Section  35-1-58.5  through  2.5)  and  Missouri  (Mo.  Rev.  Stat.  Section 
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188.028)  have  parental  consent  statutes;  and  two  states--Tennessee  (Tenn. 
Code  Ann.  Section  39-4-202  and  West  Virginia  (W.  Va.  Code  Chapter  1,  Section 
16-2F-1  through  9-have  parental  notification  statutes  on  their  books. 
Moreover,  Nevada  passed  SB  510  (Rawson)  1n  the  1985  session  which  requires 
parental  notification. 47    In  the  1985  session,  two  .»lates--Cal1forn1a  (SB 
99,  Richardson)  and  MaTne  (HB  387,  Carrier,  and  SB  1113,  Hlchens)-- 
introduced  parental  consent  legislation,  and  seven  states—Florida  (HB  364, 
Watt  et  al.),  Georgia  (HB  310,  Smith  et  al.),  Nevada  (SB  510,  Rawson),  Ohio 
(HB  319,  Luebbers),  Oregon  (SB  409,  Hannon  et  al.),  Vermont  (SB  126, 
Manchester),  and  Virginia  (HB  1364,  Morr1son)--1ntroduced  parental 
notification  legislation.    Only  Nevada's  bill  passed. 

2.  Parental  Consent  Requirements  for  Pregnancy-Related  Medical  Services 

Three  states        statutes  that  would  enable  a  pregnant  unemandpated 
minor  to  be  treated  by  a  physician  for  medical  conditions  related  to 
pregnancy  or  ch1ldbear1ni|  without  parental  consent:    Kentucky  (Ky.  Rev. 
Stat.  Section  214.185),  Michigan  (PA  153-1984),  and  New  York  (New  York  Law 
Chapter  976,  1984).    South  Dakota  HB  1204  (Wofford,  et  al.),  Introduced  and 
defeated  1n  the  1985  session,  would  have  enabled  a  minor  to  receive  both 
pregnancy-related  car-  and  contraceptive  services  without  parental  consent. 

New  Hampshire  SB  96  (Podles,  Gordon)  passed  1n  the  1985  session, 
enables  pregnant  or  parenting  teenagers  to  obtain  medical  treatment  for 
themselves  or  their  children  without  parental  consent.   The  Michigan  statute 
also  authorizes  this.   Missouri  Revised  Statute  Section  431.065  enables  a 
minor  to  authorize  medical  treatment  for  his  or  her  child  without  parental 
consent. 

3.  Prenatal  Health  Care  Programs 

"Adequate  health  care  1s  the  basis  of  all  effective  services  for  our 
youngest  pare.rts."48   Since  the  health  of  both  the  teenage  mother  and  her 
baby  1s  at  risk  when  prenatal  and  postpartum  health  care  1s  Inadequate, 
legislators  may  want  to  consider  legislation  that  provides  for  accessible 
prenatal  and  postpartum  medical  care.    Two  states--Texas  and  Connectlcut-- 
Introduced  legislation  during  the  1985  session  establishing  health  programs 
specifically  related  to  pregnant  teenagers. 

Texas  HB  1023  (Madia),  passed  1n  the  1985  session,  establishes  a 
maternal  and  Infant  health  Improvement  services  program  that  specifically 
Includes  preventive,  health,  medical,  and  facility  care  for  adolescents 
relating  to  pregnant  teenagers  and  the  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy. 

Connecticut  HB  6900  (Musi  insky  et  al.),  Introduced  and  defeated  1n  the 
1985  session,  would  have  required  funding  to  permit  three  full-time, 
school-based  health  clinics  and  to  establish  two  more.    School-based  health 
clinics,  located  on  school  grounds  or  nearby,  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
services,  which  may  Include  athletic  physicals,  general  health  assessments, 
laboratory  and  diagnostic  screenings,  Immunizations,  first  aid  and  hygiene, 
fairlly  planning  counseling  and  services,  prenatal  and  postpartum  care,  day 
care,  drug  and  alcehol  abuse  programs,  nutrition  and  weight  reduction 
programs,  family  counseling  and  others,  depending  upon  the  specific  health 
clinic. 49 
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In  a  related  vein,  Wisconsin  Statute  Section  632.895-7  requires  that 
insurance  coverage  for  maternity  care  be  extended  to  the  dependent  children 
of  policyholders.   During  the  1985  session,  Massachusetts  introduced  a 
similar  piece  of  legislation  (SB  1037,  Backroan)  that  did  not  pass. 

4.    Supplemental  Nutrition  Programs 

Prenatal  care  Is  poor  among  adolescents,  often  because  they  do  not  eat 
well-balanced,  nutritional  Reals.   While  legislation  cannot  change 
teenagers'  eating  habits,  It  may  help  low-income  teenagers  obtain  the  food 
they  need  and  cannot  afforu.    New  York  Law  Chapter  539  addresses  this 
problem  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  emergency  nutrition  aid 
program  for  low-income,  nutritionally  deficient  pregnant  women  and 
adolescents. 

SB  1179  (Bergeson),  passed  In  California  In  1985,  ilso  provides  for 
such  a  program.    It  authorizes  the  state  Department  of  Education  to 
reimburse  schools  for  costs  Incurred  In  serving  nutritionally  adequate  meals 
to  pregnant  and  lactatlng  students,  and  appropriates  $500,000  from  the 
General  Fund  for  reimbursements. 


Social  Services  for  Pregnant  or  Parenting  Teenagers 

The  fourth  type  of  legislation  makes  available  various  social  services 
to  teenagers  who  are  pregnant  or  parenting.   There  are  primarily  five 
service  needs  addressed  by  bills  or  legislation: 


o  alternative  education  programs; 
o  parenting  education  programs; 
o  day  care  programs; 
o  job  training  programs;  and 
o  group  residential  facilities. 


1 .    Alternative  Education  Programs 

For  years,  many  school  districts  discouraged  pregnant  and  parenting 
teenagers  from  attending  regular  high  school  classas  for  fear  that  they 
would  be  a  bad  Influence  on  the  other  students.    Concern  about  the  legality 
of  such  practices  led  to  the  enactment  of  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Federal 
Educational  Amendments,  which  prohibits  the  exclusion  of  these  students  from 
any  programs,  courses.  *r  extracurricular  activities  solely  on  the  basis  of 
pregnancy.    Schools  are  permitted,  however,  to  offer  elective,  separate- 
but-equal  programs  and  courses  for  these  students. 

Pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  often  have  a  history  of  poor  school 
attendance,  weak  academic  skills,  and  little  motivation  to  complete  their 
education.    Alternative  education  programs  provide  them  with  a  flexible, 
responsive  academic  program,  often  accompanied  by  day  care  services.  The 
programs  may  Include  parenting  education,  career  counseling,  health  care  and 
social  services  referrals,  and  other  support  service*  In  addition  to  the 
academic  program.    Four  states--Cal ifornia,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin—reported  enacted  legislation  providing  for  such  a  program. 
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•California  Code  Title  5  Chapter  16  Section  11820-11832,  passed  1n  1982, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pregnant  Minors  Program.  An 
alternative  high  school  academic  program  funded  through  legislative 
appropriations,  1t  offers  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  pregnant 
students.    Pregnant  students  become  Ineligible  for  the  program  shortly  after 
delivery.    SB  1151,  "The  Adolescent  Parent  Educational  Opportunity  Act" 
(McCorquodale  et  al.),  passed  1n  the  1985  session,  changes  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  provides  that  services  Include  parenting 
and  health  education,  supplemental  nutrition  programs,  child  care  and  health 
services,  referral  services,  counseling  services,  and  transportation 
services.   Most  Important  n  enables  the  local  school  board  to  determine 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  program  and  to  correct  the  Ineligibility 
provision  of  the  Prsgnant  Minors  Program,  allowing  parenting  teenagers  to 
receive  much-needed  services. 

The  California  Legislature  also  passed,  in  the  1985  session,  HB  55 
(Brown  et  al.),  which  establishes  a  Student  Parent  Education  Program.  The 
program  will  Include  academic  and  vocational  Instruction,  parenting 
education,  perinatal  instruction  and  support,  health  education,  nutrition 
supplement  and  Instruction,  transportation,  counseling,  health  care  and 
social  services  referrals,  and  care  and  development  services  for  the 
children  of  teenage  students. 

In  1984,  the  Connecticut  legislature  appropriated  $35,000  through  SA 
84-539  to  the  Department  of  Health  Services  for  grants  to  Young  Parents 
Programs  that  were  operating  1n  seven  municipalities.    To  augment  the 
program,  1n  1985  the  legislature  passed  PA  85-539,  which  requires  the 
Department  of  Education  to  establish  a  Young  Parents  Grant  Program  to  assist 
local  and  regional  boards  of  education  with  establishing  or  maintaining 
education  programs  with  day  care  components  for  parenting  students. 

In  Michigan,  Section  380.1301  of  the  Michigan  Compiled  Laws  Annotated 
provides  that  school  districts  may  have  an  alternative  educational  program 
for  pregnant  or  parenting  students  and  their  children.    The  Department  of 
Education  acted  on  this  by  creating  the  Pregnant  Persons  and  School  Age 
Parents  Program.   Under  the  1984  School  Aid  Act,  the  legislature 
appropriated  $660,000  for  1984-85  for  teacher  salaries  1n  these  programs  and 
up  to  $300,000  for  eight  pilot  school-age  parents'  projects.    To  round  out 
the  alternative  education  programs,  the  Department  of  Social  Services  1s 
required  under  M1ch.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  Chapter  400.1,  Section  144,  to  provide 
programs,  whenever  possible  1n  conjunction  with  the  alternative  programs, 
that  focus  on  the  special  education,  training,  employment,  and  social  needs 
of  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers. 

The  1983  Wisconsin  Act  374  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  education  program  for  pregnant  and  parenting  school-age  mothers. 

Bills  relating  to  alternative  education  were  Introduced  1n  Florida, 
Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  1n  the  1985  session.    In  the  Florida  1985  session,  two 
bills  relating  to  alternative  education  were  defeated.    HB  979  (Weinstock) 
would  have  revised  the  Alternative  Education  law  to  Include  specifically 
pregnant  or  married  teenagers  1n   .atutory  language  pertaining  to 
alternative  education  programs.   HB  409  (Davis  et  al.)  would  have  provided 
funding  for  day  care  services  for  parents  attending  secondary  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislature  appropriated  $300,000  to  t^e  Department  of 
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Education  to  fund  six  projects  that  would  provide  education  programs  with 
day  care  components  for  teenage  mothers. 

Similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  1985  session  included  Ohio  H6 
372,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  special  education  programs  for 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers;  and  New  Jersey  SB  2905,  which  would 
require  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  and  need  for  such  programs. 

2.  Parenting  Education  Programs 

Parenting  education  programs  or  curricula  are  designed  to  provide 
teenagers  with  information  and  skills  relating  to  parenting,  including 
information  on  child  growth  and  development.   Often,  parenting  education  is 
folded  into  other  health,  education,  and  social  services  programs  serving 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers.   The  purposes  of  these  programs  are 
usually  to  minimize  parental  frustration  and  possible  child  abuse,  and  to 
maximize  optimal  development  of  the  child. 

California  Code  Title  5,  Article  1,  Sections  18140-18144  establishes 
the  School -Age  Parenting  and  Infant  Development  Program,  which  provides 
parenting  teenagers  with  both  theoretical  and  practical  Instruction  1n 
parenting  education;  supervised  infant  day  care  and  health  care;  Instruction 
in  child  growth  and  development,  family  planning,  and  human  sexuality; 
career  counseling;  high  school  academic  instruction;  and  social  services. 
Pregnant  teenagers  may  enroll  in  the  parenting  education  component  of  the 
program,  but  their  educational,  health,  and  social  needs  are  provided  for  by 
the  Pregnant  Minors  Program  (See  Alternative  Education  Programs). 

Also,  in  1984,  the  California  Legislature  passed  SB  3031,  which 
requires  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  survey  local  school 
districts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  parenting  education  courses  are 
being  offered. 

In  Illinois,  SB  883  (Holmberg)  passed  in  the  1985  session,  enabling 
school  districts  to  provide  parenting  education  instruction  in  public 
schools. 

3.  Day  Care  Programs 

"The  lack  of  adequate  child  care  is  the  teen  parent's  single  greatest 
barrier  to  participation  in  educational  programs . "50  Most  teenage  parents, 
especially  teenage  girls  who  are  raising  their  babies  alone,  cannot  afford 
typical  day  care  services.   Connecticut's  SA  85-539,  passed  in  the  1985 
session,  addresses  this  problem  by  establishing  the  Young  Parents  Grant 
Program,  which  will  provide  local  boards  of  education  with  the  funds  to 
establish  or  maintain  secondary  education  services  for  young  parents  in 
conjunction  with  day  care  services  for  the  students'  children. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  1n  California  in  the  1985  session.    AB  55 
(Brown  et  al.)  establishes  Student  Parent  Education  Program  that  Includes  a 
day  care  component. 

In  Florida,  HB  409  (Davis  et  al.)  failed  1n  the  1985  session  but  would 
have  required  the  Department  of  Education  to  establish  a  program  whereby 
matching  state  funds  would  be  awarded  to  school  districts  to  provide  day 
care  services  to  adolescent  parents  enrolled  in  secondary  schools. 
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4.  Job  Training  Programs 

A  program  of  job  training  nay  help  reduce  the  numbers  of  parenting 
teenagers  who  are  dependent  upon  AFOC  by  giving  them  the  means  to  become 
financially  independent.   In  Connecticut  in  the  1985  session,  PA  85-458 
passed,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  to  provide  subsidized 
job  training  to  parents  or  dependent  children  who  are  recipients  of  AFDC, 
are  under  20  years  of  age,  and  are  no  longer  attending  school.   The  program 
will  be  federally  funded.   When  Introduced,  the  bill  also  targeted  teenagers 
who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  parents.   This  provision  was  defeated,  however. 

5.  Group  Residential  Facilities 

Residential  maternity  homes  pi"  ide  pregnant  and  $'  retimes  parenting 
teenagers  with  comprehensive  services  in  a  re  si  dent i a  .upportlve 
atmosphere.    In  1980,  Connecticut  passed  SA  80-54  that  established  a 
commission  to  evaluate  the  need  for  such  shelter  homes  for  unwed  pregnant 
women  and  girls  and  unwed  mothers. 

During  the  1985  session,  New  Jersey  Introduced  two  bills  relating  to 
group  residences,  both  of  which  failed.    SB  2902  (Lombardi)  would  have 
established  a  group  residence  pilot  program  for  unwed  pregnan'.  and  parenting 
girls,  while  SB  2903  would  have  established  a  New  Jersey  Mar  -n1ty  Residence 
Study  Commission  to  determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility  or  a  group 
residence  home. 


Comprehensive  Services  Program 

Comprehensive  services  programs  provide  a  multitude  of  health, 
educational,  social,  psychological,  and  financial  services  to  pregnant  and 
parenting  teenagers.   One  way  to  ensure  that  comprehensive  services  are 
available  to  teens  1s  to  have  a  centralized  office,  agency  or  council 
administrate  a  grant  program  for  comprehensive  services  providers,  and/or  to 
have  the  office,  agency,  or  council  coordinate  service  provision.  Once 
comprehensive  services  are  available,  1 t  1s  Important  that  teens  be  directed 
to  the  services  they  need.   Case  management  services  ensure  that  teens  have 
access  to  comprehensive  serv1r.es. 


1.   Coordination  of  Services 

Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  New  York  reported  teenage  pregnancy 
legislation  that  seeks  to  prevent  pregnancy  and/or  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  adolescent  parenting  through  state-level  coordination  and 
funding  of  comprehensive  services  programs. 

In  Connecticut,  SA  85-103  (Mushir.sky  et  al.)  passed  in  the  1985 
session,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  teenage  oregnancy  prevention 
council  of  legislators,  state  agency  heads,  and  representatives  from  private 
service  agencies  that  will  together  coordinate  pregnancy  prevention  programs 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Maryland  Single  Parent  Services  Program  (Md.  Ann.  Code  Article  6 
Sections  101-103),  administered  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
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provides  specialized  services  to  unmarried  youth  who  are  pregrunt, 
parenting,  or  at  risk  of  early  or  unplanned  parenthood.   Services  Include 
counseling,  family  planning  counseling,  case  management  services  (referrals 
to  other  agencies  for  prenatal  care,  adoption,  child  support, 
employment/training,  and  health  care  services),  and  support  services  such  as 
day  care,  aide  service,  or  maternity  home  care. 

The  New  York  "Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  and  Services  Act  of  1984M 
(New  York  Law  Chapter  974  Article  8-A  Section  465)  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Social  Services,  1n  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  Children  and 
Families,  to  receive  and  approve  for  funding  comprehensive  services  plans 
submitted  by  not-for-profit  agencies  or  county  or  municipal  governments. 
These  comprehensive  pr  .  would  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  vocational 
and  educational  counse»,.tg,  jot  skills  training,  family  life  and  parenting 
education,  life  skills  development,  coordination,  case  management,  primary 
preventive  health  care,  family  planning,  social  and  recreational  programs, 
child  care,  outreach  and  advocacy,  follow-up,  crisis  Intervention,  and 
efforts  to  stimulate  community  Interest  and  Involvement.   Five  million 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  the  program  1n  FY  1984-85.   By  April  1985,  22 
organizations  had  been  selected  to  receive  $750,000  for  primary  prevention 
demonstration  projects  and  outreach,  training,  and  public  awareness 
projects.   Twenty-three  applications  for  the  $4  million  Community  Project 
Award  are  being  considered  for  the  final  awards  1n  that  category. 

Illinois  legislation  similar  to  the  New  York  act  was  Introduced  during 
the  1985  session  but  failed.   SB  1383  (Smith-Dawson),  the  "Adolescent 
Pregnancy  Prevention  Services  Act,"  would  have  created  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Children  and  Families  and  would  have  established  a  grant  program  for 
coumunlty-based  teenage  pregnancy  projects.   SB  499  (Gery-Michael ), 
Introduced  1n  Indiana,  and  HB  6936  (Mushlnsky  et  al.)\  Introduced  1n 
Connecticut,  would  have  established  similar  grant  program  but  were 
defeated. 

2.   Case  Management  Services 

Programs  that  provide  case  management  services  help  link  pregnant  and 
parenting  teenagers  with  the  multitude  of  social  and  health  services  that 
they  need  through  referrals  to  agencies  and  programs. 

New  York's  "Teenage  Services  Act"  (New  York  Law  Chapter  975,  Title  4-B, 
Section  409)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  service  case  management 
system  that  will  help  pregnant,  parenting,  and  at-risk  youth  gain  access  to 
the  services  they  need  to  help  them  become  financially  Independent, 
Including  educational  services,  vocational  counseling,  and  family  support 
services.   Twenty-three  teenage  pregnancy  projects  were  awarded  $1.4  million 
1n  grant  money  1n  January  19B5  to  provide  the  case  management  services. 

These  projects  Include  life  skills  training  programs  for  young 
adolescents  at  risk  of  early  or  unintentional  pregnancy;  self -sufficiency 
programs,  which  provide  employment-related  services,  child  care  training, 
and  remedial  eoV  atlon;  and  planning  projects  to  enhance  existing  prevention 
services  by  Increasing  their  availability  1n  high-risk  areas.   One  program, 
a  cooperative  effort  of  the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Albany  Urban 
League,  will  provide  self-sufficiency  services  for  adolescent  fathers  who 
are  unemployed.. 
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IV 


PUBLIC  POLICY  STRATEGIES 


Public  policy  strategies  for  the  Issue  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting  look  at  the  problem  from  two  perspectives.    First,  the  direct 
approach  specifies  that  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  1s  an  unique  problem 
requiring  specialized  services;  and  second,  the  Indirect  approach  asserts 
that  the  needs  of  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  can  be  met  through 
services  aimed  at  the  general  population. 

Policy  development  under  the  direct  approach  may  take  two  tracks.  The 
first  track  is  a  strategy  aimed  primarily  at  preventing  teenage  pregnancy. 
These  Initiatives  target  adolescents  before  uregnancy  occurs  in  an  effort  to 
educate  them  about  sexuality  and  the  responsibilities  of  chlldbearlng.  The 
second  track  1s  a  strategy  that  targets  the  p  egnant  or  parenting  adolescent 
and  1s  designed  to  assist  her  or  him  1n  adjusting  to  parenting. 

Policy  development  may  incorporate  the  above  strategies,  but  rather 
than  taking  a  specialized  approach,  it  may  rely  on  related  services  to 
accomplish  these  goals.   Under  the  Indirect  approach,  the  issue  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  parenting  is  addressed  in  the  context  of  programs  dealing  w.ih 
issues  such  as  child  support  enforcement,  maternal  and  child  health, 
employment  and  job  training,  special  education,  AFOC,  and  child  abuse 
prevention.    Fffectlve  case  management  techniques  ensure  that  pregnant  and 
parenting  teenagers  are  aware  of  and  receive  the  services  they  need. 

Many  of  the  states  that  did  not  report  the  existence  of  specialized 
teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  programs  deal  with  the  problem  through 
related  services.   Other  states  have  established  specialized  programs  (See 
Appendix  -  Nonltg1slat1ve  Programs)  and  have  Incorporated  related  services 
programs  as  well . 

This  section  focuses  on  public  policy  strategies  that  directly  address 
the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting.    These  strategies  recognize 
that  teenage  pregnancy  and  chlldbearlng  is  a  process:    1)  teenager  becomes 
sexually  active;  2)  the  teenager  becomes  pregnant;  3)  the  teenager  chooses 
either  to  abort  or  give  birth;  and  4)  the  teenager  keeps  the  baby,  often 
becoming  welfare  dependent,  or  releases  the  baby  for  adoption.   As  Moore  and 
Burt  describe  1n  Private  Crisis,  Public  Cost, 51  each  of  these  four  stages  1n 
the  process  can  be  considered  as  possible  Intervention  points  for  direct 
public  policy. 

Current  state  legislation  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  teenage  pregnancy 
and  parenting  is  geared  primarily  toward  the  final  stages  of  the  process. 
The  majority  of  states  that  have  acted  on  the  Issue  have  sought  to  ensure 
the  health  of  the  pregnant  teenager  and  to  provide  her  with  services  once 
she  delivers.  While  this  strategy  may  be  effective  in  alleviating  some  of 
the  negative  health  and  economic  consequences  of  the  problem,  it  does  not 
tackle  the  core  issue:  prevention. 

Legislators  may  want  to  consider  developing  intervention  strategies  for 
each  stage  of  the  process,  strategies  that  seek  both  to  prevent  teenage 
pregnancy  and  to  alleviate  the  negative  consequences  of  teenage  parenting. 
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A  complete  Inttrvtntion  strategy,  as  reflected  1n  selected  state  legislative 
.Initiatives,  night  include  sex  or  family  life  education,  which  addresses 
stages  1  and  2;  school-based  health  clinics,  which  address  stages  2  and  3; 
statutes  relating  to  the  availability  of  contraception,  abortion  services, 
and  medical  care,  addressing  stages  2  and  3;  and  a  state-level  coordination 
and  funding  of  comprehensive  community-based  services  for  pregnant  and 
o« renting  teenagers,  focusing  on  stages  3  and  4. 

In  developing  intervention  strategies,  it  is  important  to  consider 
first  that  Intervention  is  easier  and  less  costly,  in  both  financial  and 
human  terms,  early  In  the  process.   Second,  in  order  for  the  strategy  to  be 
effective,  issues  of  availability  and  accessib111tyS2  must  be  resolved- -that 
1s,  the  service  or  program  must  tc  offered  to  the  teenager  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  must  be  fairly  convenient,  or  else  it  may  not  be  used. 


Stx/Fa«1ly  Life  Education 

Connecticut's  Task  Force  on  Education  to  Prevent  Adolescent  Pregnancy 

found 


"that  family  life  education  is  effective  in  producing  a 
substantial  increase  in  knowledge,  a  positive  impact  on 
attitudes  toward  sexuality,  and  enhanced  self-esteem  and 
ability  to  relate  to  others  ...  It  has  a  positive  effect 
on  the  use  of  birth  control  and  in  reducing  unintended 
pregnancy,  decreases  the  rate  of  venereal  disease,  and 
does  not  produce  an  increase  in  sexual  experimentation  or 
corruption  of  morals.   Further  results  include  increased 
positive  and  realistic  attitudes  toward  marriage  and 
childbearing,  and  increased  parent-child  interaction. "53 


As  a  result,  the  task  force  recommended  a  Mandated  family  life  education 
program  for  grades  kindergarten  through  12  and  the  establishment  of 
Community  Advisory  Councils  for  curriculum  development  and  mandated 
in-service  teacher  training* 

The  fact  is  that  "many  teenagers  get  pregnant  because  they  lack  -basic 
Information  about  human  reproduction,  think  they  are  too  young  to  get 
pregnant,  or  that  they  don't  have  intercourse  often  enough,  or  that  it  is 
the  wrong  time  of  the  month  for  pregnancy  to  occur. "54   The  reason  for  this 
lack  of  Information  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  most  parents  do  not 
discuss  sexuality  with  their  children. 55  Encouraging  the  postponement  of 
teenage  sexual  activity  or  preventing  Teenage  pregnancy  by  offering  sex  or 
family  life  education  in  the  schools  may  make  important  information 
accessible  to  teenagers  who  might  not  have  another  means  of  obtaining  that 
information. 

Legislators  who  are  considering  legislation  on  sex/family  life 
education  and  ar?  concerned  about  the  controversy  surrounding  the  issue  may 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  1981  NBC/Associated  Press  poll,  which 
indicates  that  75  percent  of  adults  approve  of  sex  education  in  the 
schools. 56  Moreover,  studies  have  shown  that  less  then  1  percent  of  parent 5 
refuses  to  allow  their  teenagers  to  attend  sex  education  classes. 57 
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Ont  possible  way  to  Increase  parent-child  communication  on  Issues  of 
sexuality  and  to  allay  parents*  fears  about  making  family  life  education 
available  to  adolescents  1s  to  Involve  parents  1n  the  development  of  the 
curriculum,  as  suggested  by  the  Connecticut  task  force,  and  to  encourage 
parents'  attendance  at  the  class  itself. 

One  alternative  to  family  life  education  1s  a  program  that  helps 
teenagers  develop  problem-solving  skills  and  the  ability  to  conslotr  life's 
options.   This  type  of  program  may  prove  effective  in  enabling  teenagers  to 
postpone  sexual  activity  or  avoid  pregnancy. 58   These  programs  teach 
teenagers  to  develop  and  work  toward  goals,  to  b?  aware  of  alternatives,  and 
to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  their  actions  (See  Appendix  - 
Nonlegislatlvt  Programs).   General  problem- solving  skills  can  be  applied  to 
sexual  decision-making. 


School -Based  Health  Clinics 

To  Increase  the  accessibility  of  family  planning  services,  prenatal 
care  and  other  health  services  to  teenagers,  school  districts  1n  at  least  11 
states—California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Texas--have  sanctioned  the  opening 
of  health  clinics  in  or  near  public  high  schools.    Minnesota's  school-based 
health  clinics  reported  a  50  percent  decrease  1n  teenage  chlldbearlng  over 
an  eight-year  period  at  the  schools  with  health  clinics  (See  Appendix  - 
Nonleglslatlve  Programs). 

Connecticut's  task  force,  1n  Its  legislative  policy  recommendation, 
advised  the  establishment  of  full-time,  school -based  health  clinics,  finding 
that 

"school -based  health  clinics  are  a  demonstrated  means  of 
providing  comprehensive  medical,  educational,  and  counseling 
services.   These  clinics  provide  total  medical  services 
to  students,  not  just  services  related  to  the  prevention 
of  pregnancies  and  pre-  and  post-natal  'are.    In  terms  of 
the  adolescent  pregnancy  problem,  the     als  of  such  clinics 
are  the  prevention  of  adolescent  pregnancies,  reduction  of 
second  pregnancies,  reduction  of  obstetrical  complications, 
and  Improvement  of  the  health  of  the  Infant  and  mother. "59 

Teenagers  who  find  1t  difficult  or  Inconvenient  to  obtain 
contraceptives  may  choose  to  be  sexually  active  without  contraceptives.  By 
the  same  token,  teenagers  who  find  1t  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  obtain 
prenatal  care  may  postpone  such  care  or  neglect  to  undergo  regular  prenatal 
check-ups. 


Parental  Consent  and  Mature  Minor  Statutes 

Mar.y  state  legislatures  are  encouraging  parental  Involvement  in 
adolescent  sexuality  decision  making  by  means  of  parental  consent  or 
notification  statutes.    These  statutes  require  that  a  parent  be  notified  or 
grant  consent  prior  to  the  provision  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
services:    contraception,  abortion,  or  pregnancy-related  medical  care. 
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As  discussed  in  Chapter  III*  parental  consent  and  notification 
requirements  are  designed  to  protect  minors  against  their  own  immature 
decision-making  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  parents  to  raise  their  children 
as  they  wish.    It  is  also  thought  by  proponents  of  such  statutes  that 
parental  consent  and  notification  statutes  may  increase  parent-child 
communication  on  sexuality  issues  and  enable  a  parent  to  be  aware  of 
*    potential  emotional  or  health  problems  in  the  minor  so  that  corrective 
action  can  be  taken. 

Legislators  also  may  want  to  consider  the  restrictive  effects  that 
parental  consent  or  notification  statutes  may  have  on  the  availability  of 
contraceptives,  abortion  services,  and  prenatal  care  for  sexually  active  or 
pregnant  teenagers,  and  the  effect  that  such  barriers  may  have  on  rates  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  childbearlng. 

An  Intervention  strategy  that  includes  mature  minor  statutes,  statutes 
that  enable  a  minor  to  obtain  reproductive  health  services  without  parental 
consent,  may  improve  the  availability  of  such  health  services  and  have  a 
corresponding  positive  impact  on  teenage  pregnancy  and  childbearlng  rates. 


Comprehensive  Community- Based  Services 

The  final  stage  for  public  policy  i-  terventlon  is  after  a  teenager  has 
given  birth.   At  this  point,  if  the  teenager  keeps  her  baby-and  most 
do--she  will  require  a  multitude  of  health,  social,  and  economic  services. 

For  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  who  can  be  encouraged  to  ?ttend 
school .  providing  comprehensive  services  within  an  educational  setting—the 
alternative  school— may  be  the  answer  (See  Social  Services  -  Al ternatlve 
Education  Programs).   For  other  teenagers,  a  case  management  system  operated 
out  of  a  hospital  or  social  services  office  may  ensure  that  they  get  the 
services  they  need  (See  Comprehensive  Services  -  Case  Management  Services). 

Legislators  may  want  to  consider  the  state1 s  role  in  the  provision  of 
services  as  a  state-level  coordinator  and  f under  of  community-based 
comprehensive  services.    New  York  and  several  other  states  have  iiad  success 
with  this  approach  (See  Comprehensive  Services  -  Coordination  of  Services 
and  Appendix  -  Nonltgislative  Programs  -  Illinois]"!    In  addition  to 
providing  services  to  parenting  teenagers,  these  local  programs  also  could 
assist  with  strategies  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  the 
healthy  resolution  of  pregnancy. 

Legislators  may  want  to  consider  Incorporating  the  following  components 
into  any  comprehensive  services  system: 


o   Educational/Vocational  Services 
school  continuation 
parenting  education 
job  training/career  counseling 

o  Health  Services 

family  planning  counseling 
prenatal  and  postpartum  medical  care 
nutritional  counseling 
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o   Psychological  Services 

counseling,  both  peer  and  professional 

support  groups 

role  model  interaction 

o   Case  Management  Services 
outreach 
referrals 

follow-up,  home  visits 

o   Other  Services 
social  activities 
child  care  services 
transportation  services 


A  public  policy  strategy  that  uses  specialized  programs  to  1)  encourage 
the  postponement  of  teenage  sexual  activity  and  prevent  preonancy;  2)  lead 
the  teenager  to  a  healthy  resolution  of  that  pregnancy;  and~3)  provide 
special  services  to  the  parenting  teenager  may  be  an  effective  approach  to 
dealing  with  both  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  the  consequences  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  chlldbearlng.    If  the  specialized  programs  are  offered 
1n  addition  to  related  services,  comprehensive  service  delivery  may  result. 


Increasingly,  state  legislators  are  becoming  aware  of  the  human  and 
financial  costs  of  teen»qe  pregnancy  and  parenting.   Over  the  past  decade, 
Increased  rates  of  sex~j(  activity  among  teenagers  have  led  to  Increased 
numbers  of  pregnant  teenagers.   Teenage  chlldbearlng  and  parenting, 
particularly  phenomenal  numbers  of  nonmarltal  parenting,  have  placed  an 
Immense  burden  on  state  health  and  social  services  systems  and  have 
drastically  reduced  the  life  options  of  vast  numbers  of  teenagers. 

Various  task  forces  have  proposed  public  policy  relating  to  the  problem 
of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting,  some  of  which  has  been  adopted  and 
Implemented.   These  public  policy  strategies  are  aimed  at  both  preventing 
teenage  pregnancy  and  addressing  the  health  and  social  services  needs  of 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers.   While  many  states  use  existing  service 
systems  to  achieve  these  goals,  a  growing  number  of  state  legislatures  are 
creating  programs  and  services  that  recognize  that  the  problems  and  needs  of 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  are  unique  and  merit  special  attention. 

While  tf,.  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting  1s  an  old  one,  the 
solutions  are  still  fairly  new.   Many  state  legislators  are  Interested  In 
Innovative  public  policy  strategies  being  Implemented  by  other  state 
legislatures.   They  are  also  Interested  1n  knowing  more  about  executive-  and 
administrative-branch  Initiatives,  the  success  rates  of  the  various  programs 
being  adopted,  the  impact  of  federal  legislation  on  state  and  local 
programs,  the  legislature's  role  as  an  approprlator  of  funds,  and  the 
relationship  between  teenage  pregnancy  and  Infant  mortality  prevention 
efforts.   As  state  legislatures  share  their  knowledge  and  experiences, 
public  policy  strategies  will  undoubtedly  emerge  that  will  help  to  prevent 
the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  to  minimize  the  adverse  consequences  of 
teenage  parenting  for  teenage  mothers,  their  babies,  and  society. 
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APPENDICES 
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B.  -BILLS  AND  ACTS  OF  THE  1984-85  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


AB  55       Brown  et  al . 


passed 


Establishes  *  Student  Parent  Education  Program, 
which  Includes  academic  Instruction,  parenting 
education,  perinatal  instruction  and  support,  health 
education,  nutrition  supplement  and  Instruction, 
transportation  services,  counseling  services,  child 
care  and  child  development  services. 


SB  99 


Richardson 


died 


Would  require  parental  consent  before  an 
unemanclpated  minor  can  be  prescribed  contraceptives 
or  can  obtain  an  abortion. 

SB  1151     NcCorquodale  et  al .  pass*** 

"Adolescent  Parent  Educational  Opportunity  Act"«- 
authorlzes  local  school  boards  to  establish 
adolescent  parent  educational  opportunity  programs 
for  pregnant  or  parenting  minors. 


SB  1179  Bergeson 


passed 


Requires  that  pregnant  or  lactaiing  students  be 
elibible  for  nutrition  program  supplements. 


HB  6230     Savage-Johnson  died 

Would  establish  a  program  to  provide  g    nts  to 
community  agencies  for  case  management  services 
for  adolescent  parents;  includes  an  appropriation. 


HB  6900     Mushinsky,  Cappelle-ti,  Keeley 


died 


Would  provide  for  twiding  to  expand  three  existing 
school-based  health  clinics. 

HB  6902     Mushinsky,  Cappelletti,  Keeley  died 

Would  establish  a  program  of  family  life  education. 

HB  6913     Osier  died 

Would  provide  financial  Incentives  to  local  and 
regional  boards  of  education  to  establish  programs 
in  family  life  education  and  wnuld  ensure  that  such 
programs  have  community  Input  in  development. 
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KB  6936    Mushlnsky,  Cappellettl,  Keeley 


died 


OELAHARC 


HORIDA 


ERIC 


Would  establish  within  the  Oept.  of  Health  Services 
tn  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  program  to 
provide  grants  to  any  municipality,  private 
nonprofit  a$ency,  or  community  coordination  agency 
for  the  establishment  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention  programs. 

HB  6937    Mushlnsky,  Cappellettl    .(eeley  died 

Would  provide  that  a  minor  may  consent  to  and 
•"cetve  preqnancy  prevention  services  without 
parental  consent. 

SA  85-103  Mushinsky,  Cappellettl,  Keeley,  Stolberg 
(HB  6936)  passed 

Establishes  a  teenage  pregnancy  prevention  council. 

PA  85-456  Mushlnsky,  Cappellettl,  Kelley  passed 
(HB  6931) 

Establishes  a  program  to  provide  susldlzed  job 
training  to  parents  or  dependent  children  under  20 
and  not  attending  school  who  receive  AFOC. 

PA  85-539  Eads,  Roche  passed 
(SB  802) 

Establishes  a  Young  Parents  Grant  Program  to  assist 
local  boards  of  education  with  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  education  programs  with  day  care 
components  for  parenting  students. 


HR  94       Maroney  passed 

Establishes  a  legislative  task  force  on  infant 
mortality  that  will  address,  among  other  things,  the 
issue  of  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  and 
possible  programs. 

HB  364  Watt  et  al .  died 
SB  524  died 

Would  require  parental  notification  before  an 
abortion  can  be  performed  on  an  unemanclpated  minor. 

HB  409      Davis  et  al.  died 

Would  require  the  Oept.  of  Education  to  establish  a 
program  whereby  matching  state  funds  would  be 
provided  to  school  districts  to  provide  day  care 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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services  t.o  acolescent  parents  who  are  enrolled  In 
secondary  schools. 


CS/HB  979  Weinstock 


died 


Would  provide  that  alternative  educational  programs 
Include  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  Interests  of  students  who  are 
pregnant,  married,  or  parenting. 


HB  130 


Smith  et  al. 


died 


Would  require  parental  notification  before  an 
abortion  can  be  performed  on  on  an  unemanclpated 
minor. 


SB  8ft?  Holmberg 


passed 


Provides  that  school  districts  may  offer  parenting 
education  instruction. 

SB  1114    Ke fly-Hudson  died 

Woi'ld  require  parental  notification  before  an 
unemanclpated  minor  can  obtain  contraceptives 

SB  1383     Smith-Dawson  died 

"Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  A:t"--Would  create 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Children  and  Families  and 
establish  a  grant  program  for  community-based 
teenaci*  pregnancy  projects. 


SB  499  Gery-Michael 


died 


Would  establish  a  grant  program  to  provide  services 
to  pregnant  and  parenting  adolescents. 


HB  387  Carrier 
SB  1113  Hichens 


died 
died 


Would  require  parental  consent  before  an  abortion 
can  be  performed  on  an  unemancipated  minor. 


SB  1037  Backman 


died 


Would  require  that  insurance  policies  and 

.iployee's  health  benefits  include  coverage  for  a 
dependent's  pregnancy,  childbirth  and  related 
met  ical  conditions. 


MONTANA 


HJR  19      Waldron  et  al . 


passed 


Urges  the  Dept.  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  to  provide  pr-orlty  placement  and  referral 
services  for  pregnant  teenagers. 
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NEVADA  SB  510      Rawson  passed 

Requires  parental  notification  before  an  abortion 
can  be  performed  on  an  unemancipated  minor. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Ch.  681,  St?t.  of  Nev.  1985  passed 

SB  96       Podles,  Gordon 

Enables  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  to  give 
effective  consent  for  medical  treatment  for 
themselves  or  their  children. 

NEW  JERSEY  SB  347      Lipman,  fet  al .  died 

Would  establish  an  adolescent  pregnancy  task  force. 

SB  2902    Lombard  1  died 

Would  establish  a  group  residence  pilot  program  for 
unmarried  pregnant  and  parenting  te.nage  girls. 

SB  2903    Lombard  1  died 

Would  establish  the  New  Jersey  Maternity  Residence 
Study  Commission  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  a  group  residence  home  for  unmarried 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenage  girls. 

SB  2905    Rollson  died 

Would  direct  the  Dept.  of  Education  to  study 
alternative  education  programs  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  and  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  alternative  education  programs. 

NEW  YORK  SB  41-A    Halperin  died 

Would  require  public  secondary  and  post-secondary 
schools  to  provide  students  with  Information 
relating  to  birth  control  and  family  planning 
c"  tiles . 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HB  1317     Etheridge  died 

Would  require  parental  notification  IT  a  miner 
receives  contraceptives. 

HOR  275    Basnight  passed 

Authorizes  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  to 
study  the  teaching  of  adolescent  sexuality  in  the 
schools. 
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OHIO 


0RE60N 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


VERMONT 


He  28 


Jones  et  al . 


died 


Would  require  tut  schools  teach  health  education, 
Including  venereal  disease  education. 


HB  319      Luebbers  et  al. 


died 


Would  require  parental  notlflcaton  before  an 
abortion  can  be  performed  on  an  unemancipated  minor. 

HB  372      Sheerer  et  al .  died 

Would  require  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
develop  educational  programs  for  pregnant  and 
parenting  teenagers. 

SB  409      Kannon  et  al .  died 

Would  require  parental  notification  before  an 
abortion  can  be  performed  on  an  unemancipated  minor. 


HB  1204    Wofford  et  al . 


died 


Would  enable  minors  to  obtain  medical  treatment, 
including  contraceptives  and  pregnancy-related  care, 
without  parental  consent. 


HOR  83      DeBerry  et  al . 


died 


Would  establish  a  special  legislative  task  force  to 
study  teenage  pregnancy  and  to  make  program 
recommendations. 


HB  1023  Hadla 


passes 


Establishes  a  maternal  and  Infant  health  Improvement 
services  program  that  Includes  preventive,  health, 
medical,  and  health  education  services  designed  to 
prevent  adolescent  pregnancy. 

K3  1515    Del  co  <H«d 

Requires  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  Include 
reproduction  and  family  life  education  in  health 
education  classes. 

SB  126  Manchester 

Would  require  parental  notification  before  an 
abortion  can  be  performed  on  an  unemancipated 
minor. 


died 
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VIRGINIA  H8  1364    Horn  son  died 

Would  require  parental  consent  before  an  abortion 
can  be  performed  on  an  unemandpai'd  minor. 

WASHINGTON  HB  1174     Lux  died 

Would  establish  a  media  campaign  aimed  at  reducing 
the  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
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C.    NONLEGISLATIVE  TASK  FORCES 


The  following  task  forces  related  to  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting 
are  not  statutorily  based,  nor  were  they  Informally  formed  by  the 
legislature.    Thus,  they  are  considered  executive  or  administrative 
Initiatives.    In  some  cases,  however,  legislators  participate  on  these 
executive-  or  administrative-branch  task  forces. 


COLORADO 

Title: 
Structure: 

Authorization: 
Policy: 

FLORIDA 

Title: 

Authorization: 
Policy: 


Teen  Pregnancy  and  Parenting  Task  Force 

Interdepartmental  membership;  Department  of  Social 

Services  is  the  lead  agency 

Established  at  governor's  request 

No  legislative  recommendations  to  date 


Florida  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Education 
Established  at  governor's  request 
Teen  pregnancy  policy  recommendations  published  in 
"Alternative  education:  Excellence  Through  Choice:  A 
Report  to  the  Legislature,"  March  1985 


Title:  Te.Mage  Pregnancy  Prevention  Task  Force 

Structure:  Interdepartmental  membership;  Department  of  Health  and 

Rehabilitative  Services  is  the  lead  agency 
Authorization:        Established  by  administrative  order 
Policy:  Policy  recommendations  due  to  be  published  in  January 

1986 


ILLINOIS 

Title: 
Structure: 
Authorization: 
Policy: 


Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Task  Force 
State  Board  of  Education  membership 
Established  by  administrative  order 
No  policy  recommendations  to  date 


Title:  Governor's  Statewide  Task  Force  on  Adolescent  Parent 

Support  Services 
Structure:  Interdepartmental  membership 

Authorization:       Established  at  governor's  request  in  1982 
Policy.  Comprehensive  policy  recommendations  Implemented  in 

"Parents  Too  Soon"  project 


Title:  Parent:  Too  Soon  Interagency  Task  Force 

Structure:  Interdepartmental  membership 

Authorization:       Established  at  governor's  request 


to 
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MARYLAND 

Title: 
Structure: 
Authorization: 
Policy: 

Title: 

Structure: 

Authorization: 
Policy: 

MICHIGAN 

Title: 
Structure: 

Authorization: 
Policy: 

MISSISSIPPI 

Title: 
Structure: 

Authorization: 


NEW  JERSEY 

Title: 

Structure: 

Authorization: 

NEW  YORK 

Title: 
Structure: 

Authorization: 
Policy: 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Title: 
Structure: 


Governor's  Task  Force  on  Teenage  Pregnancy 
Appointed  membership 
Established  at  governor's  request 
Report  due  to  be  published  Fall  1985 

Interdepa~ta*ntal  Comlttte  on  Teenage  Pregnancy  and 
Parenting  1n  Maryland 

Interdepartmental  membership;  Department  of  Education  is 
the  lead  agency 

Established  by  administrative  order 
No  policy  recommendations  to  date 


Adolescent  Parenting  Task  Force 

Membership  represents  the  legislature,  state  agencies, 
private  organizations 
Established  at  governor's  request 
Report  due  to  be  published  1n  late  1985 


Adolescent  Pregnancy  Task  Force 

Membership  represents  state  agencies,  private 

organizations 

Established  as  part  of  Governor's  Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth 


Teenage  Pregnancy  Task  Force 
Interdepartmental  membership 
Established  by  administrative  order 


6oven  ^*s  Task  Force  on  Teenage  Pregnancy 

Membership  represents  the  legislature,  state  agencies, 

private  organizations 

Established  at  governor's  request 

Task  force  agenda  published  1n  "Setting  Directions: 

Initial  Report  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 

Adolescent  Pregnancy,"  February  1985 


Statewide  Coalition  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Membership  represents  state  agencies  and  private 
organizations 
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NORTH  OAKOTA 

Title: 
Structure: 

0RE60N 

Title: 
Structure: 

TENNESSEE 

Title: 
Structure: 

Policy: 

Title: 

Structure: 

Authorization: 

Policy: 


VIRGINIA 

Title: 

Structure: 

Policy: 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Title. 

Structure: 

Policy: 

WISCONSIN 

Title: 
Structure: 

Authorization: 
Policy! 


Council  on  Problem  Pregnancy 

Membership  represents  the  state  legislature,  state 

agencies,  private  organizations 


Oregon  Teenage  Pregnancy  Task  force 
Membership  represents  state  agencies,  private 
organizations 


Committee  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Membership  represents  state  agencies,  private 
organizations 

Many  policy  recommendations  Implemented;  Include  passage 
of  SOR  138  (1984)  encouraging  local  school  systems  to 
Include  family  life  education  1n  their  curricula 
(See  Prevention  of  Unwanted  Teenage  Pregnancy  -  Fam1 1y 
life  Education) 

Governor's  Healthy  Children  Task  Force 

Membership  represents  five  state  departments  and  agencies 

Established  as  outgrowth  of  Governor's  Task  Force  on 

Mental  Retardation  Prevention 

Policy  recommendations  of  original  task  force 

Implemented;  Include  provision  of  prenatal  care 

services  statewide;  passage  of  SJR  138  (1984)  encouraging 

local  school  systems  to  Include  family  life  education 

1n  their  curricula;  as  well  as  other  programs  relating 

to  child  health. 


School -Age  Parents  Committee 

Established  as  advisory  group  to  the  Division  of  Children 
Has  disseminated  teenage  pregnancy  information, 
sponsored  a  statewide  media  campaign,  promoted  family 
life  education,  sponsored  a  conference  on  teenage 
fathers 


State  Task  Force  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy  and 
Parenting 

Membership  represents  state  agencies,  school  systems, 
health  agencies,  private  organizations 
Has  Issued  policy  recommendations 


Special  Committee  on  Pregnancy  Options 

Membership  represents  the  state  legislature,  private 

organizations 

Established  by  Legislative  Council 

Has  Issued  a  series  of  information  memoranda  exploring 

policy  options 
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0.    N0NLE6ISLATIVE  PROGRAMS 


The  following  projects  and  programs  related  to  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting  are  not  statutorily  based,  but  executive,  administrative,  or 
public/private  ventures.   Many  of  these  programs,  however,  receive  some 
state  funding,  so  tha*  while  they  may  not  be  a  legislative  Initiative  per 
se,  they  have  received  legislative  sanction. 


ALABAMA 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 


ARKANSAS 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 


Teen-PEP  (Parents  Encouraging  Parents) 
Administered  by  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security, 

(205)  847-2204 
Designed  to  prevent  child  abuse  by  parenting 
teenagers  through  parenting  education  and  referrals 
Approximately  $5,000  in  Children's  Trust  Fund  money 
from  state  legislature 


Teen  Parenting  Program 

The  Parent  Center,  (501)  372-6890 

Offers  sclool-based  alternative  high  school  education 

to  pregnar.t  teenagers,  along  with  specialized  health  and 

social  services 

$16,500  In  state  monies  in  1985-86,  as  well  as 
federal  and  private  monies 


CALIFORNIA 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 


Teenage  Pregnancy  Project  (TAPP) 

San  Francisco  Family  Service  Agency  and  tne  Unified 

School  District  of  San  Francisco 
Uses  case  management  techniques  to  offer  pregnant  and 
parenting  adolescents  comprehensive  services  that' can 
include  pregnancy  testing;  preventive  health  care 
services;  nutrition  guidance;  counseling;  pediatric, 
mental  health,  and  family  planning  referrals;  venereal 
disease  screening;  educational,  social,  and  child  care 
services;  and  maternity  homes.-  TAPP  also  has  services 
aimed  at  encouraging  young  fathers  to  accept  their  family 
responsibilities  and  develop  their  effectiveness  as 
parents.    Services  are  del1v  2d  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pregnant  Minors  Program  (See  Social  Services  - 
Alternative  Education  Programs).   The  program  reportedly 
has  reduced  the  high  school  dropout  rate,  increased  the 
school  enrollment  and  high  school  graduation  rates,  and 
reduced  the  expected  Incidence  rates  for  low  blrthwelght 
babies  and  repeat  pregnancies. 
Federal,  state,  and  private  monies 
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T1tk: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

CONNECTICUT 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

DELAWARE 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

FLORIDA 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 


Purpose: 


Funding: 


Adolescent  Family  Lift  Program 
Department  of  Health  Services,  (916)  322-6587 
Seeks  to  assure  that  pregnant  adolescents  receive 
comprehensive,  continuous  prenatal  care  in  order  to 
deliver  healthier  babies;  to  establish  networks  within 
regions  to  provide  necessary  services  Including  medical 
care,  psychological  and  nutritional  counseling,  academic 
and  vocational  programs,  and  day  care;  to  provide  a  case 
manager  for  each  family  unit;  to  develop  an  adolescent 
life  options  p  ogram  (primary  pregnancy  prevention); 
and  to  develop  a  data  base  to  measure  outcomes  of 
adolescent  pregnancies 

Received  $5,000,000  1n  state  appropriations  In  1985-86 


Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prtvtntlon  and  Services  Program 
Department  of  Health  Services,  (203)  566-2279 
Provides  health  care,  social  services,  parenting 
education,  and  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
$166,683  1n  federal  Maternal  and  Child  Health  block 
grants  1n  1963-84 


Delaware  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Initiative 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Provides  alternative  education  in  conjunction  with 

prenatal  care  and  day  care  services 

$300,000  a  year  1n  state  appropriations 


The  Bridge 

Family  Health  Services,  Inc.,  (904)  354-7799 

Offers  comprehensive  services  to  the  broader  adolescent 

population  (clinical  health  services;  substance  abuse, 

psychological,  job,  educational,  nutritional,  and  peer 

support  counseling;  referrals;  and  classes  on  various 

topics  of  Interest  to  teenagers) 

Some  state  funding  through  Department  of  Health  and 

Rehabilitative  Services,  as  well  as  private  monies 

Delta  S1g»a  Theta  Sorority  ("Apple-P") 

Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 

(904)  467-2705 
Seeks  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  through  adolescent 
sexuality  workshops,  training  sessions  on  postponing 
sexual  Involvement,  peer  counseling,  pregnancy 
counseling,  family  planning  counseling,  and  referrals. 
Also  seeks  to  Improve  parent-teenager  communication. 
Some  state  funding  through  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services 
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GEORGIA 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 
HAWAII 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

ILLINOIS 

Title: 
Contact: 


Purpose: 


Funding:. 

KANSAS 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 


ERIC 


Perinatal  Program 

Department  of  Human  Resources,  Division  of  Public  Health, 

(404)  656-6353 
Provides  teen  peer  counseling  services,  which  Involves 
training  teenagers  in  health  and  sexuality  Issues  and 
using  them  as  resources  for  other  teenagers 
Federal  and  state  monies 

Postponing  Sexual  Involvement  Program 

Grady  Hospital,  (404)  588-4204 

Seeks  to  prevent  teenage  sexual  activity  through  a 

program  targeted  to  young  teenagers  that  teaches  them 

about  the  responsibilities  and  consequences  of  sexual 

involvement 

Private  funding 


Adolescent  Family  Life  Project 

Department  of  Health,  (808)  548-6505 

Works  to  develop  community  task  forces  that  will 

coordinate  existing  services  Into  a  case  management 

system 

Received  $145,000  from  state  legislature  for  1985-86 


Parents  Too  Soon 

Department  of  Public  Health,  (217)  762-4977 

Department  of  Public  Aid 

Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services, 

(217)  785-2509 
State  Board  of  Education 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs 
Department  of  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Developmental 

Disabilities,  (217)  782-2*43 
Governor's  Planning  Council  on  Developmental  Disabilities 
Department  of  Employment  Security 
Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children,  University 

of  Illinois,  (217)  782-7001 
Seeks  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy,  Improve  the  health  of 
teen  mothers  and  their  babies,  and  help  teenage  parents 
to  be  better  parents 

S12.9  million  in  federal  block  granx  monies  in  1984 


He;  ,hy  Start,  Home  Vlstor  Program 
De  4.*tment  of  Health  and  Environment,  (913)  862-9360 
Seeks  to  prevent  teenage  child  abuse  through 
Individualized,  hcme-based  parenting  support 
State  funding 
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LOUISIANA 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

MAINE 

Title: 

Contact: 
Purpose: 

Funding: 

MARYLAND 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 

Contact: 
Purpose: 

Funding: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 


Title: 
Contact: 
Pun  >e: 

Funding: 


Teen  Parent  Ctnttr 

Division  of  Women's  Services,  (504)  342-2715 

Provides  parenting  teenagers  with  comprehensive  services, 

Including  child  care 

Some  state  funding 


Statewide  Service  Providers  Coalition  on  Adolescent 
Pregnancy 

Department  of  Human  Services,  (207)  289-2736 

Promotes  prevention,  self-sufficiency  and  the  reduction 

of  Infant  mortality  rates  through  a  network  of  local 

service  providers 

Federal  block  grant  funding 


The  Self  Center 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention 

Program,  (301)  955-2865 
Provides  1n-school  education  and  counsel ino  to  10  to 
15-year-olds  to  prevent  pregnancy 
Federal  and  private  funding 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Center  for  Teenage  Parents  and  Their 
Infants 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  (301)  955-2976 

Provides  hospital -based  health  care,  education,  and 

counseling  for  low-Income  pregnant  and  parenting 

teenagers;  coordinates  services  with  the  Self  Center  and 

local  schools 

Private  funding 


Services  to  Young  Parents 

Department  of  Social  Services,  (617)  727-0900 

Provides  educational  and  vocational  services  to  parenting 

teenagers 

$3.6  million  from  state  legislature  in  1983  and  1984 
(funding  includes  Pregnant  and  Parenting  Adolescent 
Program  appropriation) 

Pregnant  and  Parenting  Adolescent  Program 

Department  of  Public  Health,  (617)  727-2700 

Provides  health  and  social  services  to  both  pregnant  and 

parenting  teens 

Received  $3.6  million  from  state  legislature  in  1983  and 
1964  (funding  Includes  Services  to  Young  Parents  program 
appropriation) 
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Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

MICHIGAN 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


MINNESOTA 

Title: 

Contact: 
Purpose: 


Funding: 

NEW  JERSEY 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 


ERIC 


Family  Support  Center 

Department  of  Human  Resources,  (301)  383-5528 
Through  contacts  with  local  agencies,  will  provide  job 
preparation  skills  and  training,  educational  services, 
parenting  support  activities,  peer  support,  medical  and 
diagnostic  assessment  services  to  Identify  developmental 
problems  1n  young  parents  or  their  children,  health  care, 
family  planning  counseling,  and  other  services  designed 
to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  and  to  Insure  that  parenting 
teenagers  receive  the  services  they  need 
$297,000  in  state  funds,  FY  1986 

Educational  Efforts  to  Reduce  Teenage  Pregnancy 

Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  Preventive 

Medicine  Administration,  (301)  353-2732 
Will  provide  specialized  health  education  to  students  In 
a  cluster  of  Baltimore  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
targeted  on  the  basis  of  high  teenage  pregnancy  rates 
$60,000  in  state  funds,  FY  1986 


Teenage  Parent  Program 

Department  of  Social  Services,  (517)  373-2035 
Contracts  with  local  service  providers  to  provide 
comprehensive  prevention  and  parenting  services, 
Including  parenting  education  and  residential  facilities; 
promotes  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy  through 
statewide  chastity  media  campaign 


St.  Paul  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Project/Adolescent 

Health  Services  Project 

St.  Paul -Ramsey  Medical  Center 

Provides  primary  general  adolescent  health  services, 

including  primary  pregnancy  prevention  1n  four 

school-based  health  clinics.    (For  more  information-  on 

school  based  health  clinics,  see  Public  Policy 

Strategies) 

Federal  funding 


Healthy  Mothers,  Healthy  Babies 

Dep-nment  of  Health,  (609)  292-7837 

Targets  adolescent  pregnancy  1n  Its  infant  mortality 

prevention  program;  offers  health  and  family  planning 

services 

$1.83  million  in  Maternal  and  Chi  la  Health  block 
grant  money  in  1984 
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Nft  HHXICO 


Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose; 


Funding: 


Title: 
Contact: 
Purpose: 
Funding: 

NEW  YORK 

Title: 
Contact: 
Purpose: 
Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title:, 

Contact: 


Purpose: 


Funding: 


Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding. 


ERIC 


Perinatal  Program/Young  Parents  Centor 

New  Futures  School*  (505)  563-5680 

An  alternative  school  for  both  pregnant  and  pervitin? 

teenagers,  educational/vocational  counseling,  on-site 

child  care  and  health  services 

Local  school  district  funding,  federal  and 

private  monies 

Adolescent  Health  Program 

Department  of  Health  and  Environment,  (505)  827-5671 
Provides  school -based  health  clinics  in  several  locations 
Federal  grant  money 


Ado1esct.it  Pregnancy  Program 
Department  o*  Health,  (518)  474-2011 
Provides  famly  planning  and  prenatal  care 
Federal  funding 

Project  Redire  tion 

Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation, 
(212)  730-5200 

Provides  community-based  social  services,  information  and 
referrals,  employment  preparation  and  vocational 
training.    Has  been  implemented  alio  in  Boston, 
Hassacnusetts;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  Riverside, 
California. 

Feder.l  and  pr1v.-  *  ,'undiPi 

Governor's  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  and 
Services  Program 

The  Council  on  Children  and  "amilies,  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Health,  (516)  '  4-2011,  Social  Services, 
(518)  474-2121  and  the  Div«;ion  for  Youth 
Seeks  to  prevent  adolescent  pregnancy  through 
coordinated,  comprehensive  services  and  broad  community 
involvement.   Provides  funding  to  communities  to  develop 
and  expand  programs  designed  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy 
ov  t*  meet  the  service  needs  of  parenting  teenagers. 
b*»te  appropriations  pursuant  to  Chapter  974  of  the 
Laws  of  1964  and  Chapter  e0  of  me  Laws  of  1984 

Governor's  Initiative  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Governor's  Office 

Seeks  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy, 
foster  the  better  use  of  existing  suppoi c  services 
for  parenting  teenagers,  and  create  new  services  where 
they  are  needed  by  means  of  1)  tlie  Adolescent 
Pregnancy,  Prevention  and  Services  Program,  and  2) 
the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
State  funding 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Titla: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 
Contact • 

Purpose: 
Funding: 


ERLC 


Adoltsctnt  Pregnancy  Project 

Department  of  Human  Resources,  (919)  733-4471 

Provides  parenting  education  and  support  service  to 

pregnant  teenagers  under  age  16 

Appropriations  through  the  state  legislature 

Adolescent  Parenting  Project 
Derirtment  of  Social  Services 

Provides  parenting  education  and  social  services  to  teen 
parents 

Appropriations  through  the  state  legislature 

Ado.tscent  Pregnancy  and  Prematurity  Prevention  Project 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  Division  of  Health 

Services,  (919)  733-3446 
Seeks  to  prevent  adolescent  pregnancy  and  prematurity 
through  1)  public  campaign  stressing  abstinence;  and  2) 
provision  of  family  planning  services,  prenatal  and 
postpartum  medical  care  to  all  women,  Including 
adolescents.    Provides  grants  to  community-based  programs 
and  projects  to  accomplish  tnese  goals.    Coordinated  by 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Prematurity  Prevention  Advisory 
Board. 

Over  $6.0  million  foi  2985-i987  from  state  legislature 


Ethni';  Adolescent  Family  Life  Project 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Office  of 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs 
Provides  health  care,  counseling,  ai •  parenting  education 
to  Inner  city  youth 

Appropriations  through  the  state  legislature 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Parenting  Project 
Department  of  Social  and  Reh*:>  litative  Services, 

(401)  464-2484,  1n  coopera-  on  with  other  state  and 

private  agencies 
Provides  parenting  education,  counseling, 
educational/vocational  training,  and  referrals 
State  and  private  funding 

Rainbow  Center 

Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
(401)  464-2484.  1n  cooperation  with  other  state 
agencies 

Provides  school  based  health  care,  counseling,  and 

education  services 

Federal,  state,  and  private  funding 
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Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 


Purpose: 
Funding: 
TENNESSEE 
71  tl 

Contact: 
Purpose:' 


Funding: 

TEXAS 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 


Funding: 


New  Directions 

Women  and  Infants  Hospital  of  Rhode  Island, 

(401)  272-1100 
Provides  scheol-oased  health  services,  social  services, 
and  parenting  education 
Some  state  funding 


Resource  Mothers  Program 

Mcleod  Regional  Medical  Center,  (803)  667-2367 
Seeks  to  reduce  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  teenage 
pregnancy  by  providing   pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers 
with  a  trained  resource  person  who  encourages  prenatal 
care  and  teaches  parenting  skills 
Private  funding 

Teen  Companion  Program 

Department  of  Soda1  Services,  (803)  758-3244 
Seeks  to  Improve  parent/child  communication  and  to 
provide  preventive  health  education  to  teenagers  in 
families  receiving  AFOC  through  adult  campanlons 
State  legislative  funding  for  198S-86 

Comprehensive  Adolescent  System  of  Health  Project 
Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Control, 

(803)  758-5443,  and  Department  of  Social  Services, 

(807)  758-3244 
Provides  preventive  education,  school  health  care,  and 
referrals 

Sofcie  state  funding 


6o  amor's  Healthy  Children  Initiative 

Dp  jartment  of  tiealth  and  Environment 

S<  »ks  to  reduce  infant  mortality  rates  by  encouraging 

better  prenatal  care  through  statewide  media  campaign; 

targets  pregnant  teenagers 

Appropriations  from  state  legislature 


Education  for  Responsible  Parenthood 

Dallas  independent  School  District,  (214)  426-3234 

Seeks  to  prevent  teenage  pregnancy  through  sex  educat  on 

and  family  planning  seryices;  seeks  to  improve  teenage 

parenting  through  family  life  education,  social 

services  referrals;  seeks  to  improve  maternal  and  child 

health  through  prenatal  care  program;  includes 

school-based  health  clinic 

Local  funding,  including  school  district  monies 
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UTAH 


Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

VERMONT 

Title: 
Contact: 
Purpose: 
Funding: 

VIRGINIA 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

WASHINGTON 

Title: 
Contact; 

Purpose:- 

Funding: 

WISCONSIN 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 

Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 


Services  for  Unwed  Parents 
The  Church  of  Latter  Day  r     ts  (the  Mormans) 
Provides  spiritual  counse        guidance  counseling, 
nodical  care,  residential  'acilitles,  education, 
one-on-one  support,  child  placement  services 
Private  funding 


Bennington  Teen  Pregnancy  Project 

Agency  of  Human  Services,  (802)  241-2220 

Provides  case  management  services,  counseling,  referrals 

Some  state  funding 


Resource  Mothers  Program 

Department  of  Health,  (804)  786*3561 

Seeks  to  prevent  Infant  mortality  through  Individualized 

support  persons  who  encourage  good  prenatal  care 

Federal  block  grant  money 

Better  Beginnings  Grant  Program 

Department  of  Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation, 

(804)  786-3921 
Provides  grant  money  to  projects  to  prevent  teenage 
pregnancy 

$150,000  in  stat?  appropriations  for  1985 


Adolescent  Pregnancy  Pre  ram 

Department  of  Social  ano  Health  Services, 

(206)  753-7039 
Provides  outreach,  counseling,  and  services  to  promote 
sel f-suff1c1ency 
Some  state  funding 


Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  Project 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 
(608)  266-3681 

Seeks  to  prevent  ucnstje  p»°gnancy  through  a  program  of 
educational  workshops  and  life  skills  training 
Federal  block  grant  money 

Health  Problems  Education  Program 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  (608)  266-1649 

Optional  school  health  curriculum,  which  includes  sex 

education 

$300,000  in  1984-85  from  state  legislature 


Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 

Funding: 

Title: 
Contact: 

Purpose: 


ERJC  Funding: 


Pregnant  or  Parenting  Adolescent  Self-S  ifficlency  Project 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 

(608)  266-3681 
Provides  educational  and  vocational  counseling  to 
encourage  self-sufficiency 
Federal  funding 

Choices  Prograa 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Division  of 

Community  Services,  (608)  266-2701 
Provides  educational  counseling  and  liffe  skills  training 
to  prevent  teehuge  pregnancy 

$50,000  in  state  funding  for  1985*86  as  well  as  federal 
funding  ^ 
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E.    FURTHER  RES0URCES60 


Tht  Alan  Suttaacher  Institute 
360  Park  Ave.,  $.,  13th  F1. 
New  York,  NY     100 10 
(212)  865-5858 


President: 
Founded: 


Publications: 


Affiliated  with; 


Jeanne  I.  Rosoff 

1968.   To  foster  sound  public  policies  on  voluntary 
fertility  control  and  population  Issues  and  to  develop 
adequate  family  planning  programs  through  policy 
analysis,  public  education  and  research.  Offers 
technical  assistance. 

1)  Planned  Parenthood  Washington  Memo,  biweekly; 

2)  Family  Planning  Perspectives,  bimonthly; 

3)  International  Family  Planning  Perspectives,  quarterly; 

4)  Annual  Report;  also  publishes  research  reports. 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 


Ctnttr  for  Population  Options 
2031  Florida  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20009 
(202)  387-5091 


President:  Judith  Senderowltz 

Founded:  1980.   Objectives  are  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 

unintended  teenage  pregnancy  and  chUdbearing  through 
education  to  motivate  teens  to  think  and  act  responsibly 
about  birth  control  and  parenting;  to  conduct  an  advocacy 
campaign  to  assure  minors*  access  to  family  planning 
Information  and  services.    Conducts  programs  to  ensure 
that  adolescents  have  the  Information  necessary  to  make 
responsible  decisions  on  reproductive  Issues.  Operates 
through  channels  teens  respect  Including  rock  music  radio 
stations,  pr1me-t1me  television  programs,  and  jouth- 
serving  agencies.   Through  the  Adolescent  Media  Project, 
attempts  to  reach  teenagers  by  using  messages  from  peop'ie 
they  admire,  Including  athletes  and  rock  stars.  Provides 
technical  assistance  on  program  panning,  Implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  sexuality  education  1n  the  United 
States,  and  through  International  Clearinghouse  on 
Adolescent  Fertility,  to  health,  education,  and  social 
services  workers  worldwide.   Monitors  legislative 
activities  for  various  organizations  concerned  with  youth 
Issues;  sponsors  Reproductive  Rights  Caucus  related  to 
the  television  and  motion  pictt-re  Industry.  Maintains 
2,500-volume  library  on  sexuality  education,  family 
planning,  and  other  adolescent  fertility-related  issues. 

Committees:  Caucus  for  Women's  Right  to  Choose 
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Publications:         1)  Issues  on  Action  Update,  quarterly;  2)  Population 
Options,  quarterly;  3)  Information  Summary  and  Program 
Focus  (in  English,  French,  and  Spanish),  semi-annual; 
also  publishes  fact  sheets  and  resource  guides  and 
produces  radio  public  service  announcements. 

Convention/ 
Meeting:  Semiannual 


Children's  Defense  Fund 
121  C  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 


President: 
Founded: 


Advocates: 


Special  Servic 
Publications: 

Convention/ 
Meeting: 


Marian  Wright  Edelman 

1973.   Staff:    60.    Provides  systematic,  long-range 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  children.    Engages  in 
research,  public  education,  monitoring  of  federal 
agencies,  litigation,  legislation  drafting  and  testimony, 
assistance  to  state  and  local  groups,  and  community 
organizing  in  areas  of  child  welfare,  child  health,  child 
care  and  development,  education,  family  services,  child 
mental  health  and  teenage  pregnancy, 
access  to  existing  programs  and  services;  creation  of  new 
programs  and  services  where  necessary;  enforcement  of 
cival  rights  laws;  program  accountability;  strong  parent 
and  community  role  in  decision-making;  and  adequate 
funding  for  essential  programs  for  children.  Maintains 
speakers  bureau;  compiles  statistics. 
Toll-free  number,  (800)  424-9602 

CDF  Reports  (newsletter),  monthly;  also  publishes  series 
of  books  and  handbooks  on  Issues  affecting  children. 

Annual  Conference 


Choice 

1501  Cherry  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
(215)  567-2904 


Pre*  dent:  Ann  Rlcksecker,  Executive  Director 

Founucd:  Staff:    20.    Concerned  with  reproductive  health  care  and 

Information.    Goal  of  CHOICE  1s  to  make  available  hiqh- 
quality  medical  and  social  services  to  all  people  in 
every  economic  level.    Programs  Include  resource 
Information  center;  consulting  service;  teen 
improvisatlonal  theater  group;  telephone  hot  line  for 
counseling,  Information,  and  referral.    Sponsors  training 
programs,  seminars,  and  workshops.   Maintains  libra.-). 
Publishes  paperback  for  adolescents  on  reproductive 
health,  guide  to  women's  health  rights  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  books  on  parents  talking  to  children  about  sexuality 
and  options  1n  childbirth.    Also  known  as  Concern  for 
Health  Options:    Information,  Care  and  Education. 
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sr. 


Family  of  the  Americas  Foundation 
308  Tyler  St. 
Covington,  LA  70433 
(504)  692-4046 

President:  Mercedes  Wilson,  Executive  Director 

Founded:-  1977.    Members:    270.    Staff:    4.    Promotes  teachings  of 

the  Billings  Ovulation  Method  of  birth  regulation.  Holds 
conferences  to  educate  government  officials  on  the  use  of 
natural  family  planning  1n  developed  and  leveloplng 
countries.    Participates  1n  conferences  with  medical, 
religious,  government,  and  educational  personnel. 
Assists  parents  1n  providing  effective  sex  education  for 
their  children;  teaches  adolescents  about  fertility  and 
the  Importance  of  protecting  their  capability  for  pro- 
creation and  accepting  responsibility  for  their  sexual 
behavior.    Provides  referral  services  and  technical 
assistance;  maintains  library  of  natural  family  planning 
reference  materials.    Is  developing  a  standard  teache; 
certification  process;  a  procedure  for  continuous 
evaluation  of  existing  teachers;  and  plans  for  review, 
revision,  and  consolidation  of  Instructional  materials 
and  assessment  of  the  needs  of  existing  teachers.  Plans 
Include  production  of  video  tape  packages  for 
Instruction,  education,  and  publicity;  organization  of 
conferences  for  adolescent  and  family  education;  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  an  Improved  standardized 
charting  procedure. 

Publications:         1)  WOOMB-USA  News,  quarterly;  2)  Directory,  annual;  also 
publishes  The  Ovulation  Method  of  Birth  Regulation 
(book) . 


Family  Resource  Coalition 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Room  1625 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


President: 
' funded: 


Publ i cations: 

Convention/ 
Meeting: 


Linda  Llpton,  Director 

1982.    Members:    1500.    Nationwide,  community-based 
family  suprort  organizations  concerned  with  child 
development.    Seeks  to:   ensure  the  growth  and  improve 
the  quality  of  family  resource  programs  providing  access 
to  Information  and  support  necessary  to  strengthen  family 
and  community  life  and  enhance  the  health,  growth,  and 
development  of  children;  educate  public,  government,  and 
corporate  leaders  about  the  needs  of  families  with  young 
children  and  the  way  1n  which  family  resot  ce  programs 
can  meet  these  needs;  enable  family  resource  programs  to 
become  better  fcmily  advocates  within  their  communities 
through  lobbying  and  technlca1  assistance  programs. 
Report,  3/year;  also  publishes  Program  to  Strengthen 
Families:    A  Resource  Guide. 

Annual 
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National  Organization  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Parenting 

6813  Winifred 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76133 

(817)  336*8311 


President: 
Founded: 


Publications: 
Convention/ 
Meeting: 


Ton1  L.  Brown 

1979.   Members:   800.    Professionals,  paraprofessicnals, 
parents,  young  people,  and  other  concerned  Individuals. 
Purpose  1s  to  promote  comprehensive  and  Integrated 
services  designed  for  preventing  and  resolving  of 
problems  associated  with  adolescent  parenthood.  Plans 
Incl'Jde  providing  advocacy  services  at  local,  state, 
and  national  levels  for  pregnant  adolescents,  school -age 
parents,  and  their  children;  sharing  1t?format1o::  and 
promoting  public  awareness;  and  conducting  conferences 
and  workshops  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  effective 
programs. 

Network,  quarterly. 
Annual 


Urban  Institute 
2100  M.  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.r  20037 

President:  Willi  an  Gorham 

Founded:  1968.    Staff:    155.    Founded  to  meet  the  need  for  an 

Indpendent,  broadly  based,  research  organization  to 
conduct  studies  and  propose  solutions  to  the  nation's 
social  and  economic  problems.   Works  closely  with 
government  officials  and  admlnlstors  to  Improve  decisions 
and  performance  by  providing  better  Information  and 
analytic  tools.    Is  linked  with  urban  researchers  in 
government,  universities,  and  ether  research 
organizations.   Alms  to  translate  research  findings  Into 
forms  that  can  be  rs^.ly  understcod  and  used.  Maintains 
library  of  20,000  volumes  on  soda*  science  topics 
Including  teenage  pregnancy. 

Publications:         Policy  and  Research  Report,  3/year;  also  publishes 
reports,  books,  papers,  and  reprints. 
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F.    RESEARCH  METHODOL06Y 

In  the  summer  of  1985,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures' 
Teenage  Pregnancy  Project  conducted  a  50- state  telephone  survey  on 
legislative  Initiatives  that  address  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenting.   Respondents  were  legislative  council  research  analysts, 
legislative  committee  staff  persons,  and  in  some  cases,  state  agency 
personnel.   All  50  states  responded  to  the  survey. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  telephone  survey,  respondents  were  mailed  a 
letter  describing  the  content  of  the  survey  and  asking  that  any  pertinent 
written  materials  and  legislation  be  sent  to  the  NCSL  office  by  a  spec  fic 
date.   The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  enable  respondents  to  prepare  in 
advance  for  the  survey  call. 

The  survey  focused  on  the  following  Information:  1)  what  legislation 
directly  related  to  adolescent  pregnancy  and  parenting  has  been  adopted  to 
date,  proposed  In  the  current  legislative  session,  or  1s  being  considered 
for  1986;  2)  what  other  legislative  strategies,  such  as  special  committees, 
task  forces,  hearings,  or  studies,  are  being  pursued  or  might  be  pursued  in 
1986;  3)  what  state  or  local  programs  seek  to  prevent  adolescent  pregnancy 
or  neet  the  needs  of  parenting  teenagers. 

Information  on  legislation,  task  forces,  and  programs  that  was  obtained 
from  the  states  was  catalogued  in  a  file  organized  by  state.   Material  fror. 
the  files  then  was  abstracted  in  a  notebook,  organized  by  state  under  the 
categories  of  legislation,  task  forces,  and  programs.    The  notebook  serves 
as  a  quick  reference  to  file  material  and  helped  answer  Information  requests 
froia  legislators  and  representative   of  national  organizations  over  the 
course  of  the  project. 


6.    THE  NCSL  TEENAGE  PREGNANCY  PROJECT 


In  May  1985,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  began  a 
special  project  designed  to  assist  state  legislatures  in  developing 
effective  public  policy  to  address  the  issues  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
parenthood. 

The  Teenage  Pregnancy  Project  was  conducted  over  a  six-month  period* 
from  May  1  to  October  3),  1985,  with  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
project  w,s  charged  with  four  specific  tasks:   development  of 

(1)  a  national  advisory  committee  of  organizations  currently 
working  on  the  issue  of  teenage  pregnancy; 

(2)  a  50-state  survey  of  legislative  strategies  on  the  topic; 

(3)  a  special  report  with  sections  on  state  legislative  strategies, 
policy  implications  and  recommendations  and  nonlegislative 
initiatives  and  resources  to  address  the  problem;  and 

(4)  a  briefing  program  on  teenage  pregnancy  that  was  held  at  the 
NCSL  Annual  Meeting  in  Seattle,  Washington,  August  5-9,  1985. 


Through  the  successful  completion  of  these  activities,  the  project  has 
provided  a  nationwide  analysis  of  the  role  and  contribution   f  state 
legislatures  In  developing  public  policy  strategies  regarding  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  parenting.   The  project  also  has  assisted  state  legislators  in 
learning  from  their  colleagues,  tf *reby  increasing  interstate  communication 
and  cooperation.   By  enriching  the  knowledge  base  of  those  working  to 
Address  the  needs  of  pregnant  teenagers,  the  Project  hopes  to  ultimately 
enhance  the  quality  of  state-level  public  policy  on  this  issue. 
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Mr.  Marchant.  Thank  you.  In  addition  to  efforts  targeted  to  re- 
cipients with  limited  work  experience,  we  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide job  search  and  skill  development  assistance  to  those  recipie  its 
that  need  these  kinds  of  services.  These  services  should  prove  help- 
ful to  women  who  have  been  out  of  the  work  force  for  some  time 
and  need  to  augment  skills  they  already  have. 

It  is  equally  important  to  make  certain  that  the  employment  and 
training  opportunities  provided  to  welfare  recipients  be  tailored  to 
meet  national  and  local  employment  needs.  Finally,  as  members  of 
this  subcommittee  know,  in  addition  to  providing  expanded  work, 
job  training  and  educational  opportunities,  a  properly  managed 
and  automated  child  support  enforcement  system  which  recoups 
moneys  from  absent  working  fathers  need9  to  be  nurtured  and  mon- 
itored to  insure  expanded  utilization  and  to  require  fathers,  not  so- 
ciety, to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children.  We,  in  the  State 
legislatures  across  this  Nation,  are  seeking  to  make  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  system  more  effective  and  continue  toward  enact- 
ing legislation  recommended  by  this  subcommittee  to  improve  our 
State  systems. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  States  have  served  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  development  of  employment  and  training  programs  to  move 
welfare  recipients  toward  self-sufficiency,  using  authority  afforded 
us  through  the  Work  Incentives  Program,  WIN,  the  WIN  Demon- 
stration Program,  the  Community  Work  Experience  Program,  and 
others.  Some  State  programs  have  received  national  recognition  for 
their  success.  Many  more  have  been  locally  recognized.  Recent  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  WIN  program  and  other  various  demonstration 
authorities  that  have  formed  the  basis  for  these  State  success  sto- 
ries and  replacing  them  with  a  more  rigid,  mandatory,  national 
work  program  causes  our  committee  some  concern. 

The  NCSL  has  reservations  about  the  imposition  of  a  national, 
mandatory  work  program  because  such  a  program  fails  to  recog- 
nize special  State  and  local  conditions  unless  dollars  are  available 
to  pay  for  them.  The  current  group  of  programs  permit  each  State 
to  tailor  programs  and  services  to  address  the  special  needs  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  more  important  now  than  ever  that  States  be  given 
the  flexibility  to  customize  work  programs  to  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  and  to  the  limitations  of  their  budgets. 

As  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  in  South  Caroli- 
na, I  underscore  that  issue. 

Reductions  made  under  the  auspices  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
or  whatever  other  mechanism  may  be  employed  will  certainly  play 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  State  programs  to  assist 
the  poor. 

An  issue  of  growing  concern  to  State  legislators  nationwide  is  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  the  poor.  What  has  increased  our  aware- 
ness of  this  problem?  Recent  State  successes  in  containing  health 
care  costs  have  contributed  to  raising  the  visibility  to  this  issue,  by 
limiting  the  ability  of  health  care  providers,  primarily  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions,  from  shifting  the  cost  of  bad  debt  and 
charity  care  to  the  poor,  to  the  paying  patients  and  third  party 
reimbursers,  a  critical  issue  in  our  State.  In  addition,  employers 
are  by  choice  and  circumstance  becoming  more  prudent  health  care 
consumers,  placing  more  stress  on  the  system.  Finally,  more  people 
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are  working  part  time  in  their  jobs  providing  limited  or  no  health 
care  benefits.  Oftentimes,  these  are  the  jobs  obtained  by  former 
welfare  recipients,  increasing  the  number  of  children  with  limited 
access  to  adequate  health  care.  This  combination  of  factors  has 
made  all  of  us  more  aware  of  the  true  costs  of  care  for  the  indigent. 

As  you  know,  the  joint  Federal-  and  State-funded  Medicaid  pro- 
gram fails  to  provide  coverage  to  a  majority  of  the  poor.  Who  are 
the  uncovered,  the  medically  indigent?  According  to  recent  data, 
over  50  percent  are  under  age  25.  Yes,  under  age  25.  Many  arc  chil- 
dren. Among  the  most  used  hospital  services  by  the  medically  indi 
gent  are:  One,  maternity  and  accident  related  care;  two,  surgical, 
with  the  major  type  of  surgery  being  obstetric;  three,  premature 
birth  and  neonatal  care;  four,  surgery  on  the  day  of  admission. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  States  have  been  making  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  expanding  Medicaid  coverage,  particularly  to 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  children. 

States  are  also  looking  at  other  ways  to  extend  health  care  cover- 
age to  low-income  households  and  individuals.  Last  year  in  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  the  legislature  expanded  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram to  cover  low-income  two-parent  households  and  established 
the  Medically  Indigent  Assistance  Fund  which  requires  hospitals 
and  counties  to  work  with  the  State  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
contributing  to  the  fund.  Current  efforts  to  cap  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  other  States  to  enact  an 
AFDC  unemployed  parent  program  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  In  our  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  Medicaid  cap  would  cause  a 
51-percent  increase  in  the  State's  share,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
additional  $45  million  which  we  do  not  have  budgeted  at  this  time, 
nor  do  I  feel  that  we  could  find  funds  for.  It  is  important  that  as 
we  look  at  moving  people  off  the  AFDC  and  into  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment that  we  look  at  the  issue  of  health  care. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  have  been  training  welfare  recipients  to 
become  home  health  care  providers  through  the  Homemaker/ 
Health  Aide  Demonstration  Program.  Under  this  program,  South 
Carolina's  Department  of  Social  Services  contracts  with  local  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  or  public  agencies  to  hire  the  trained  aides  and  to 
provide  the  homemaker/health  care  aide  services. 

After  12  months  of  subsidized  employment,  every  effort  is  made 
to  transition  these  trained,  job  ready  aides  into  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, a  key  factor.  It  is  important  to  note  that  under  this  dem- 
onstration program,  participants  retain— and  I  stress  again 
retain— Medicaid  eligibility.  This  is  a  critical  consideration  for 
mothers  with  young  children.  I  believe,  as  our  committee  does, 
work  programs  like  this  one  hold  promise  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  it  is  essential  that  the  private  sector  be  involved  in 
the  exploration  of  options  and  in  the  coordination  of  efforts  to 
reduce  the  welfare  roles  by  training  people  in  areas  that  will  pro- 
vide them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live  productively,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment unproductivelv. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  retain  those  programs  and  supports 
that  have  been  the  basis  of  successful  efforts  to  date.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  build  upon  these  successes  and  share  ideas  that  work 
unong  the  various  States  and  localities. 
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I  appreciate  genuinely  the  opportunity  to  share  the  views  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislators  with  you  today  and  look 
forward  to  joining  all  of  you  in  continuing  the  efforts  to  improve 
our  public  assistance  system. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Representative.  And 
the  Chair  would  also  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Garcia  and  Ms.  Smith 
for  testifying  before  the  committee  today. 

I  had  a  few  questions,  but  I  might  submit  them  tc  ^ou  in  writing 
and  ask  that  you  submit  them  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Marchany  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  is  a  recorded  vote  on  the  House  floor  The 
Chairman  is  going  to  recess  for  10  minutes. 
[Recess  taken.] 

Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The  sub- 
committee will  call  the  next  panel. 

Cesar  Perales,  chairman  of  the  employment  committee  and  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services; 
David  Liederman,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  who  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director;  and  Betty  Williams,  Family  Service  America.  She 
is  the  director  of  the  department  of  social  policy,  United  Charities 
of  Chicago. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  the  three  of  you  as  panelists  to  appear 
before  subcommittee.  We  welcome  your  testimony,  and  hopefully 
you  will  respond  to  some  questions  that  will  be  given  to  you  imme- 
diately after  you  testify. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Perales. 

STATEMENT  OF  CESAR  A.  PERALES,  CHAIRMAN,  EMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HUMAN  SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Perales.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  P  ase. 

While  I  appear  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Human  Service 
Administrators  to  discuss  work  and  welfare — a  subject  that  I  am 
extremely  interested  in,  and  Governor  Cuomo  in  New  York  is  very 
much  interested  in — I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  council  just  a 
few  months  ago  began  a  project  to  take  a  broader  look  at  the  whole 
welfare  system.  It  s  called  the  Matter  of  Choice  project,  and  we 
look  forward  to  sharing  our  findings  and  our  conclusions  with  the 
subcommittee. 

Chairman  Ford.  Indeed,  the  subcommittee  would  welcome  that 
study  to  be  submitted  and  made  a  part  of  the  record  here. 

[The  information  will  be  furnished  upon  completion  of  the 
project.1 

Mr.  Perales.  Thank  you.  The  State  and  Human  Service  Admin- 
istrators recognize  that  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  dependent 
includes  the  duty  to  give  them  the  means  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
welfare  by  attaining  or  regaining  self-sufficiency.  Since  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  means  of  escaping  dependency,  employment, 
training,  and  education  must  be  an  integral  part  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. 
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In  this  regard,  the  past  few  years  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
innovation.  With  the  increased  flexibility  in  the  Federal  Work  In- 
centive (WIN)  Frogram  as  well  as  the  ability  to  utilize  the  different 
work  related  options  Congress  has  provided,  ranging  from  job 
search  clubs  to  skills  training  and  wage  supplementation,  States 
have  been  able  to  provide  constructive  employment  services  to 
their  dependent  population.  State  welfare  agencies  have  taken  re- 
sponsible advantage  of  the  current  options  and  achieved  successes. 
This  program  is  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  efforts  of  State  welfare  agencies  were  mostly  limited 
to  the  provision  of  support  services. 

Even  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years, 
Human  Services  Administrators  realize  that  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Many  clients  remain  unserved  or  underserved  with  current 
programs,  primarily  for  lack  of  resources. 

Federal  funding  fell  by  nearly  one-third  between  1981  and  1985, 
leaving  some  55  percent  of  all  WIN  registrants  not  assigned  to  ac- 
tivities. This  means  that  from  500,000  to  600,000  persons  whom 
Federal  law  categorizes  as  employable  are  in  fact  receiving  no  as- 
sistance in  moving  toward  self-sufficiency. 

Recent  months  have  seen  further  budget  reductions  which  will 
result  in  far  fewer  clients  being  served.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
recipients  who  are  largely  underserved  by  employment  programs, 
including  the  more  than  1.8  million  single  women  with  children 
under  the  age  of  6,  who  are  now  on  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  These  women,  too,  deserve  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  education,  and  job  training,  and  placement  programs,  if  we 
are  serious  about  breaking  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

The  administration  recognizes  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  welfare  to  employment  policies.  Yet,  its  proposed  em- 
ployment package  for  welfare  recipients  is  inconsistent  with  this 
principle.  On  one  hand,  the  administration  embraces  the  principle 
of  enhancing  self-sufficiency  for  those  on  public  assistance.  State 
administrators  strongly  agree  with  this  oH«*ctive,  as  evidenced  by 
the  employment  and  training  programs  are  developing.  At  the 
same  tune,  however,  the  administration  proposes  to  reduce  its  fi- 
nancial participation.  The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  WIN  Program 
and  replace  it  with  an  AFDC  Work  Opportunities  Program  with 
Federal  reimbursement  at  the  same  rate  as  applied  generally  to 
AFDC  administration,  with  an  emphasis  on  participation  rather 
than  performance,  and  without  support  for  education  and  training 
does  not  square  with  the  commitment  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  op- 
poses mandates  to  expand  services  while  funding  is  reduced.  This 
approach,  which  will  only  lead  to  ineffectual  and  shortsighted  pro- 
grams, is  contrary  to  the  administration's  own  stated  goals. 

A  clear  Federal  programmatic  and  fiscal  commitment  is  neces- 
sary if  true  self-sufficiency  for  the  public  assistance  population  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  National  Council  of  State  Human  Service  Admin- 
istrators believes  the  Federal  Government  bears  an  important  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  a  sound  national  welfare  to  employment 
program  as  well  as  maintaining  a  healthy  economy  that  offers 
ample  opportunities  for  gu'nful  work. 
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A  sound  national  program  should  include  certain  basic  elements 
that  build  on  recent  successes  in  the  States.  These  elements  include 
education  and  training  programs,  enhanced  Federal  fiscal  partici- 
pation, flexibility  to  afford  continued  innovation,  and  performance 
measures  ents.  Specifically,  a  national  program  should  include  the 
following  components: 

First,  the  administration  of  welfare  to  employment  and  related 
services  should  be  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  State  welfare 
agency. 

Second,  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  design  a  range  of 
programs  and  activities  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  tLsir  cli- 
ents. All  of  the  employment  activities  current*/  permitted  under 
WIN  ind  WIN  demonstrations,  and  under  other  AFDC  Work  Pro- 
gram authorities,  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  Moreover, 
States  should  be  encouraged  to  design  and  develop  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  hard-to-serve,  long-term  dependent  clients. 

Third,  program  flexibility  should  mclude  the  authority  to  operate 
basic  classroom  or  similar  training  activities  through  the  AFDC 
funding  stream.  States  have  found  these  techniques  an  effective 
method  in  reducing  welfare  dependency,  particularly  where  the  re- 
cipients lack  basic  skills.  Funding  for  these  activities  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  the  number  of 
public  assistance  clients  requiring  services  far  exceeds  that  pro- 
gram's current  fiscal  capacity. 

Fourth,  full  coordination  should  be  required  between  the  AFDC 
agency  and  related  Federal  and  State  employment  and  training  re- 
sources. Included  would  be  JTPA,  employment  security  agencies, 
and  education  agencies. 

Fifth,  welfare  to  employment  training  programs  should  be 
funded  on  a  categorical  basis,  with  75-percent  Federal  participation 
in  program1  costs.  While  there  should  be  standards  of  performance, 
the  amount  of  Federal  reimbursement  should  not  be  subject  to  an 
appropriation  limit  or  cap. 

Sixth,  performance  should  be  measured  by  outcomes,  not  by 
levels  of  activity  or  process.  If  reducing  dependency  is  the  aim, 
then  applicable  standards  should  look  at  job  placement  rates,  with 
careful  attention  also  paid  to  such  factors  as  wage  rates,  job  reten- 
tion, and  avoidance  of  future  dependency.  In  measuring  perform- 
ance, recognition  is  needed  of  the  greater  difficulties  in  achieving 
outcomes  for  clients  who  have  greater  barriers  to  employment.  The 
principle  of  universal  participation  declares  that  it  is  inappropriate 
to  devote  resources  only  to  those  for  whom  positive  results  are  rela- 
tively ersy  to  accomplish.  Consistent  with  this,  performance  meas- 
urement must  take  account  of  differences  among  clients.  For  exam- 
ple, for  giving  extra  weight  to  outcomes  achieved  for  hard-to-serv- 
ice clients,  or  by  taking  special  cognizance  of  educational  and  train- 
ing activities  as  well  as  activities  of  the  job-ready. 

Seventh,  fiscal  incentives  should  i elate  to  performance  not  to 
process  or  activities.  While  there  should  be  a  principle  01  universal 
participation,  employment  is  the  objective.  Accordingly,  fiscal  pen- 
alties should  not  be  imposed  for  failure  to  meet  participation  tar- 
gets. 

Eighth,  employment  and  training  activitiec  should  be  available 
to  any  employable  AFDC  recipient,  including  parents  with  young 
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children.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  universal  participation,  which  would  drive  both  the  requirement 
for  uncapped  Federal  reimbursement  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
program  design.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  promote  the  volun- 
tary participation  of  persons  exempt  from  work-related  require- 
ments. 

Ninth,  each  State  should  prepare  an  annual  employment  and 
training  plan,  showing  how  it  intends  to  use  organizational  and 
fiscal  resources  to  meet  client  needs,  and  projected  expected  re- 
sults. A  yearend  report  comparing  performance  against  plans, 
should  also  be  prepared.  In  addition,  the  administration  should 
report  periodically  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  State  employment 
initiatives.  Basic  data  on  work  program  design  and  outcomes 
should  be  included,  as  well  as  information  on  what  States  do  for 
those  who  are  hardest  to  serve. 

Tenth,  each  State  should  develop  an  automated  integrated  man- 
agement and  reporting  system  for  employment  programs.  Such  sys- 
tems, which  would  require  adequate  time  to  develop,  would  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  program  administration,  monitoring,  and  evalua- 
tion. Such  a  step  could  also  facilitate  comparisons  among  programs 
of  different  States  and  help  promote  the  development  of  successful 
initiatives* 

Eleventh,  Federal  review  and  monitoring  should  be  conducted 
within  the  context  of  the  applicable  performance  standards  dis- 
cussed above,  and  in  terms  of  State  plans.  With  these  in  place,  em- 
ployment activities  should  be  removed  from  the  quality  control 
arena,  where  a  narrow  focus  on  participation  levels  backed  by  the 
threat  of  massive  penalties  will  distort  program  efforts. 

We  believe  that  any  Federal  welfare  to  employment  initiative 
must  include  these  basic  components.  The  administration's  propos- 
als do  not  reflect  theee  elements  and  thus  will  hinder  currently 
successful  State  efforts. 

As  human  service  administrators,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  continue  to  operate  programs  which  achieve 
true  results  for  dependent  people. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 
Cesar  A.  Perales 

COMMISSIONER.  NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  0*  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

And 

Chair.  National  Council  of  State  Human 

Service  Administrators'  Employment  Committee 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  discuss  the 
states'  views  on  employment  and  training  programs  for  welfare  recipients.  I 
am  Cesar  Perales.  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  Chair  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Human  Service 
Administrators'  Employment  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be  testifying  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  a  compo  ent  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
The  council  is  comprised  of  the  public  executives  charged  with  administering 
human  service  programs.  including  employment  and  training  activities  for  adult 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS.  IN  EACH  STATE.  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  AND  THE  U.S. 
TERRITORIES.  AMONG  OUR  ACTIVITIES  AKE  THE  WORK  INCENTIVE  (WIN)  DEMONSTRATION. 
COMMUNITY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  (CWEP).  WORK  SUPPLEMENTATION  (I.E..  GRANT 
DIVERSION).  AND  APPLICANT  AND  RECIPIENT  JOB  SEARCh  PROGRAMS.  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FINANCED  UNDER  TITLE  1V-A  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT.  IN 
STATES  WITH  A  REGULAR  WIN  PROGRAM.  WE  SHARE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY  WITH 

state  employment  service  agencies. 

Human  services  administrators  recognize  that  the  obligation  to  provide  fop  the 
poor  includes  providing  the  means  for  them  to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty 

BY  REGAINING  OR  ATTAINING  SELF-SUFFICIENCY.  SINCE  EMPLOYMENT  IS  THE  PRIMARY 
MEANS  OF  ESCAPING  DEPENDENCY.  EMPLOYMENT.  TRAINING.  AND  EDUCATION  MUST  BE 
INTEGRAL  PARTS  OF  WELFARE  PROGRAMS.  IN  THIS  REGARD.  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  HAVE 
BEEN  PARTICULARLY  RICH  IN  INNOVATION.  WITH  THE  INCREASED  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  WORK  INCENTIVE  (WIN)  PROGRAM  AND  THE  OTHER  WORK-RELATED  OPTIONS 
CONGRESS  HAS  PROVIDED— RANGING  FROM  JOB  SEARCH  CLUBS  TO  SKILLS  TRAINING  AND 
WAGE  SUPPLEMENTATION-STATES  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  CONSTRUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES  TO  THEIR  DEPENDENT  POPULATIONS.    WE  HAVE  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
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options  and  have  achieved  successes.  this  progress  is  significant  whcn  you 
remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  state  welfare  agency  efforts  were  mostly 
limited  to  providing  support  services. 

Although  the  states  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  with  employment  and 
training.  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  reducing  welfare  dependency 
through  job  opportunities  is  a  difficult  task— one  that  requires  the 
resources.  ingenuity,  and  commitment  not  only  of  the  states,  but  the  federal 
government  and  the  private  sector  as  well.  in  this  regard,  we  want  to  provide 
you  our  concerns  with  the  administration's  proposal  to  modify  existing  iv"a 
work  program  requirements,  and  then  outline  our  own  views  on  alternatives. 


we  share  the  administration's  commitment  to  work  as  an  alternative  to  welfare, 
but  we  oisagree  with  the  means  to  that  end.  in  our  view,  the  administration's 
"Work  Opportunities"  program  would  impair,  and  not  enhance,  the  states' 
ability  to  oevelop  and  operate  effective  work  programs.  let  me  be  more 
specific  about  our  concerns. 

•       FIRST.  STATFS  WOULD  BE  EXACTED  TO  EXPAND  RFQIITkED  SFRVICFS  WITH  LESS 

money.  Though  funding  for  WIN  would  be  eliminated,  states  would 

NEVERTHELESS  BE  REQUIRED  TO  EXPAND  WORK  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  TO  APPLICANTS 
AND  ADOITIONAL  CATEGORIES  Or  RECIPIENTS.  IN  ADDITION,  EACH  STATE  WOULD 
HAVE.  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  MAJORITY  OF  ITS  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS  IS  ACTIVELY 
INVOLVED  IN  A  WORK  ACTIVITY  ON  A  REGULAR  BASIS.  WHILE  THE  STATES  FAVOR 
EXPANDING  WORK  PROGRAM  SERVICES,  WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  RESOURCES  EXPANSION 
OF  THIS  KIND  WILL  PROMOTE  INEFFECTUAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  expansion  under  the  "Work  Opportunities"  proposal  would  entail 

SUBSTANTIAL  COSTS.  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  AFWA  SURVEY  STATES  ESTIMATED  THAT 
COSTS  FOR  OPERATING  PROGRAMS  WILL  ESCALATE  SIGNIFICANTLY  AS  THE  HIGHER 
PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS  GO  INTO  EFFECT.  ALTHOUGH  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
INTENDS  TO  INCREASE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS  EACH  YEAR,  EVERY  STATE  WILL  NOT 
BE  AB'  E  TO  PROVIOE  THE  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  HIGH 
PARTICIPATION  LEVELS  BEING  SOUGHT. 
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Second ■  Unrealistic  participation  standards  wohid  rf  sft  whtch  until  n  mot 

ONLf  BE  COSTIY.  BUT  At  5^0  VFRY  DIFFICULT^-TO  RFACH  GIVFN  THF  CURRENT 
STATE"QF'THE"ART.  UNDER  THE  "WORK  OPPORTUNITIES"  PROGRAM,  IN  FY  87,  A 
STATE  WOULD  HAVE  TO  HAVE  AT  LEAST  25X  OF  ITS  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 
ACTUALLY  PARTICIPATING  IN  A  WORK  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY  ON  AN  ONGOING  BASIS. 
IN  FY  88  THE  STANDARD  WOULD  INCREASE  TO  50Z,  AND  IN  FY  89  IT  WOULD  RISE 

to  75Z.  These  standards  are  simply  not  realistic  when  participation  is 

DEFINED  AS  A  CONTINUOUS  WORK  ACTIVITY. 

In  an  APWA  survey  conducted  last  year,  states  reported  an  average 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  AT  28Z  OF  THE  EMPLOYABLE  CASELOAD.    RESEARCHERS  AT  THE 

Ma>>power  Demonstration  research  Corporation  (MDRC)  examining 

PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS  CONCLUDED:  "WITHIN  6  TO  9  MONTHS  FROM  REGISTERING 
WITH  THE  PROGRAM,  ABOUT  HALF  OF  THE  AFTX  EXPERIMENTALS  PARTICIPATED  IN 
SOME  ACTIVITY,  TKS  GREAT  MAJORITY  IN  JOB  SEARCH."  It  IS  IMPORTANT  TO 
KEEP  IN  MIND  THAT  MJ?C  DOES  NOT  DEFINE  PARTICIPATION  TO  MEAN  AN  ONGOING 
ACTIVITY  AS  DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATION.  INSTEAD  MRC  DEFINES  PARTICIPATION 
AS  "THE  PROPORTION  OF  ELIGIBLE  PEOPLE  WHO  EVER  SHOWED  UP  AT  PROGRAM 
ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  PERIOD  OF  TIME."  MDRC  OUESTIONS  THE 
FEASIBILITY  OF  AN  OPEN-ENDED  PARTICIPATION  OBLIGAiION  IMPOSED  ON  THE 
ENTIRE  CASELOAD,   AS  PROPOSED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  1985  "WORK 

Opportunities  and  Welfare"  legislation.  The  feasibility  of  such 
stanuf.ds  has  also  been  questioned  by  6a0,  c80  and  the  states.  while 
state  administrators  do  not  object  to  linking  a  work  obligation  to 
benerits.  the  feasibility  of  requiring  rigid  participation  standards 
depends  on  the  availability  of  aoequa  ,'e  staff,  funding,  program  slots, 
and  expertise  in  program  design  and  operation. 

i  want  to  emphasize  that  states  deliberately,  and  quite  appropriately, 
restrict  participation  in  work  program  activities  to  ensure  that  limited 
dollars  are  targeted  to  achieve  the  best  results.  as  mdrc  points  out 

"NONPARTICIPATION  ITSELF  IS  NOT  SYNONYMOUS  WITH  PROGRAM  FAILURE ."  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  TO  IMPOSE  PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS  IN  ORDER  TO 
IMPROVE  PERFORMANCE  WOULD  HAVE  THE  IRONIC  EFFECT  OF  COMPELLING  STATES  TO 
CURB  CC  SIVE  WORK  ACTIVITIES—WHICH  PROVIDE  THE  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

INCREAUc  t'.HLOYMENT  POTENTIAL.    PUT  SIMPLY,  STATES  WOULD  BE  FORCED  T0 
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DILUTE  THEIR  EFFORTS  IN  ORDER  TO  SERVE  MORE  PEOPLE  INEFFECTIVtLY.  IF  THE 
OBJECTIVE  IS  TO  PLACE  PEOPLE  IN  MEANINGFUL  ACTIVITIES,  HIGH  PARTICIPATION 
RATES  CAN  BE  COUNTER-PRODUCT TVr_ 

Third,  States  that  fail  to  comply  utth  the  participation  standards  umn  r, 

HAVE  THFIR  ALREADY  t  THTTFD  ADMINISTRATE  DOLLARS  FURTHER  REQUCFD.  THIS 
IN  TURN  WOULD  MAKE  IT  MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  A  STATE  TO  OPERATE  ITS  PROGRAM 
EFFECTIVELY.  MOREOVER.  ALTHOUGH  THE  PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  REFER 
TO  OUALITY  CONTROL,  THIS  IS  THE  MECHANISM  THAT  WOULD  LIKELY  BE  USED  BY 
WS  TO  MEASURE  STATE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  STANDARD.  THE  PRESENT  AFOC 
OUALITY  CONTROL  SYSTEM  IS  NEITHER  AN  EQUITABLE  NOR  RELIABLE  MEASURE  OF 
PERFORMANCE.  THE  STATE  HUMAN  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATORS  STRONGLY  OBJECT  TO 
EXTENDING  USE  OF  THIS  ILLOGICAL  SYSTEM  TO  DETERMINE  FISCAL  PENALTIES  FOS 

states  unable  to  achieve  unrealistic  standards  of  participation. 
Fourth.  State  flexibility  to  qeffr  various  fmpioyhfnt  and  training 

TECHNIQUES  WOULD  RF  RIIRKTANTIAll  Y  REDltrFn.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLAIMS  ITS 
PROPOSAL  GRANTS  STATES  MORE  FLEXTBILITY  TO  DESIGN  WORK  PROGRAMS.  WE 
DISAGREE.  "WORK  OPPORTUNITIES"  WOULD  ACTUALLY  RESTRICT  THE  DISCRETION 
STATES  HAVE  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW  TO  DESIGN  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS  BECAUSE 
PROGRAM  CHANGES  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  RESPOND  TO  NEW  FEDERAL  MANDATES  ^Cri 
AS  PARTICIPATION  STANDARDS.    IN  ADDITION.  ALLOWABLE  WORK  PROGRAM 

activities  are  too  restrictive  under  the  administration's  proposal. 
States  would  be  precluded  from  providing  classroom  education  and  training 
activities.  even  though  participation  in  such  activities  under  the  job 
Training  Partnership  act  (JTPA)  would  be  permitted.   If  the 

ADMINISTRATION  Z  LIEVES  SUCH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  ARE  A 
VALUABLE  PART  OF  JTPA,  IT  MAKES  LITTLE  SENSE  FOR  THEM  TO  THEN  BE 
PRECLUDED  UNDER  A  IV~A  WORK  PROGRAM.  NOR  DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE  TO  CONCLUDE. 
AS  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS,  THAT  JTPA  CAN  FILL  THE  GAPS  WHERE  AFDC 
SERVICES  ARE  NO  LONGER  AVAILABLE.  JTPA  FUNDING  IS  ALREADY  SEVERELY 
LIMITED  GIVEN  THE  SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBERS  OF  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS  AND  STATIC 
FUNDING. 
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States  have  found  classroom  training  an  effective  method  in  reducing 

WELFARE  DEPENDENCY.    TAKE.  FOR  EXAMPLE.  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

Training  Program— which  I  understand  you  heard  about  last  week.  This 
program  emphasize  the  use  of  training  „.,d  it  is  credited  with  $70 
million  in  welfare  cost  savings  alone— more  than  24.000  recipient'.  have 
found  jobs  since  the  start  of  the  program. 

Looking  at  om  critical  population  group,  training  and  education  are  an 
important  element  in  any  packaoe  designed  to  help  young  mothers  achieve 

SELF-SUPPORT.    IN  NCW  YORK  STATE.  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  GOVERNOR  MARIO 

Cuomo,  we  have  been  working  to  design  a  new  employment  and  training 
program  which  would  target  resources  on  young  mothers  and  other 

HARD-TO-EMPLOY  RECIPIENTS.  GIVEN  THE  FACT  THAT  HALF  OF  ALL  AFOC 
EXPENDITURES  GO  TO  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  WHICH  MOTHERS  HAD  THEIR  FIRST  CHILD  AS  A 
TEENAGER.  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  FEDERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  Sl'CH  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE 
MAINTAINED  *  ENABLE  STATES  TO  EFFECTIVELY  ATTACK  LONG-TERM  WELFARE 
DEPENDENCY. 

IN  SHORT.  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WORK  PROGRAM  PROPOSAL,  IF  IMPLEMENTED.  WOULD 
HINDER  THE  STATES'  WELi ARE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORTS.  IT  MAY  ACHIEVE 
SAVINGS  IN  THE  SHORT-TERM  BUT  WOULD  DO  SO  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIGHER  COSTS  IN 
THE  LONG-RUN  A3  THOSE  RECIPIENTS  WHO  COULD  HAVE  BECOME  SELF-SUPPORTING  ARE 
DENIED  THE  ASSISTANCE  THEY  NEED  TO  WOR    THEIR  WAY  OFF  OF  WELFARE. 

IMPROVFMENTS  CAN  BE  MADE.  AND  I'd  LIKE  NOW  TO  MENTION  SOME  OF  OUR  PROPOSALS. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS.  HUMAN 
SERVICE  ADMINISTRATORS  REALIZE  TH*T  MORE  NEEDS  TO  bE  DONE.  MANY  CLIENTS 
REMAIN  UNSERVED  OR  UNDER-SERVED  IN  CURRENT  PROGRAMS.  PRIMARILY  DUE  TO  LACK  OF 
RESOURCES.  FEDERAL  WIN  FUNDING  FELL  BY  NEARLY  A  THIRD  8ETWIEN  1981  AND  1985. 
LEAVING  SOME  55  PERCENT  OF  ALL  WIN  REGISTRANTS  NOT  ASSIGNED  TO  ACTIVITIES. 

This  means  that  from  500.000  to  600.000  persons  viewed  a:  employable  by 

FEDERA.  LAW  ARE  IN  FACT  RECEIVING  NO  ASSISTANT  IN  MOVING  TOWARD 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY.    RECENT  MONTHS  HAVE  SEEN  FURTHER  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS.  WHIC" 
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WILL  RESULT  IN  FAR  FEWER  CLIENTS  BEING  SERVED.  THERE  ARE  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF 
RECIPIENTS  WHO  ARF  JNDtR  SERVED  BY  EMPl  OYMENT  PROGRAMS,  INCLUDING  THE  MORE 
THAN  1.8  MILLION  SINGLE  WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  SIX  WHO  ARE  NOW 

on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  These  women,  too,  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  education  and  job  training  and  placement 
program  if  we  are  serious  about  breaking  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Human  Services  Administrators  believes  that  the 
federal  government  bears  an  important  responsibility  for  overseeing  a  sound 
national  welfare-to-jobs  program,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  healthy  economy 
that  offers  work  opportunities.  toward  this  end,  i  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  from  other  states  have  begun  developing  an  alternative  welfare  work 
program  proposal.  i  would  like  now  to  outline  the  preliminary  recommendations 
wc  have  in  this  regard. 

a  sound  national  program  should  include  certain  basic  elements  that  build  on 

RECENT  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  STATES.  THESE  ELEMENTS  INCLUDE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS,  ENHANCED  FEDERAL  FUNDING,  FLEXIBILITY  TO  PROMOTE  CONTINUED 
INNOVATION,  AND  PFRFORMANCE  MEASUREME  ?S.  St-^IFICALLf ,  .'  'WIONAL  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  COMPONENTS: 

1.  The  state  IV-A  Agency  should  have  primary  respon^oility  for 
administering  job  training  and  placement  for  welfare  recipi  3. 

2.  States  should  have  the  flf  tbility  to  design  a  range  of  programs  and 
activities  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  their  clients.  all  of 
the  employment  activities  currently  permitted  under  win  and  win 
demonstrations,  and  under  other  afoc  work  program  authorities,  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  under  a  consolidated  authority.  moreover, 
states  should  be  encouraged  to  design  and  develop  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  hard-to-serve,  long-term  dependent  clients. 

3.  Program  flexibility  should  include  the  authority  to  operate  basic 
classroom  or  similar  training  activities  through  the  afoc  funding 
stream.  States  have  found  these  techniques  an  effective  method  in 
reducing  welfare  dependency,  particularly  where  the  recipients  lack 
basic  skills.  funding  for  these  activities  should  not  be  limitcd  to 
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the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  as  the  number  of  public 

ASSISTANCC  CLIENTS  REQUIRING  SERVICES  FAR  EXCEEDS  THAT  PROGRAM'S 
CURRENT  FISCAL  CAPACITY. 

Full  coordination  should  be  required  between  the  AFOC  agency  and 

RELATED  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  RESOURCES. 

Included  would  be  JTPA.  employment  security  agencies,  and  education 

AGENCIES. 

Welfare-to-  employment  programs  should  be  funded  on  a  IV-A 

CATEGORICAL  BASIS,  WITH  75  PERCENT  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 
COSTS.  WHILE  THERE  SHOULD  BE  STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE.  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SUBJECT  TO  AN  APPROPRIATION  LIMIT 
OR  CAP. 

Performance  should  be  measured  by  outcomes,  not  by  levels  of  activity 
or  processes  such  as  participation.  If  reducing  dependency  is  the 
aim,  then  evaluations  should  look  at  job  placement  rates,  with 
careful  attention  also  paid  to  such  factors  as  wage  rates,  job 
retention,  and  avoidance  of  future  dependency.  in  measuring 
performance,  recognition  is  needed  of  the  greater  difficulties  in 
achieving  outcomes  for  clients  who  have  greater  barriers  to 
employment.  given  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  devote  resources  only 
to  those  for  whom  positive  results  are  relatively  easy  to  accomplish, 
performance  measurement  must  take  account  of  differences  among 
clients — for  example.  by  giving  rxtra  weight  to  outcomes  achieved  for 

HARD-TO-SERVE  CLIENTS,  Oft  BY  TAKING  SPECIAL  C(  jNIZANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

and  training  activities. 

Fiscal  incentives  should  relate  to  performance  not  to  process  or 
activities.  While  universal  participation  should  r  a  principle, 
employment  is  the  objective,  accordingly,  fiscal  pen.  »ti£s  should 
not  be  imposed  for  failure  to  meet  participation  targets. 

Employment  and  training  activities  should  be  available  to  employable 
afdc  recipients  and  applicants.  (employable  recipients  would  be  those 
currently  not  exempt  from  work  registration  under  $ec.  h02  (a)(19)  of 
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the  Social  Security  Act,  except  that  states  should  also  have  the 
option  of  requiring  parfvts  with  childrfn  under  age  6  to 
participate.)  this  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
universal  participation,  which  would  drive  both  tht  requirement  for 
uncapped  federal  reimbursement  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
program  design.  states  should  also  be  encouraged  to  promote  the 
voluntary  participation  of  persons  exempt  from  work-related 
requirements. 

9.  Each  state  should  prepare  an  annual  employment  and  training  plan, 

SHOWING  HOW  IT  INTENDS  TC  USE  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  FISCAL  RESOURCES  TO 

meet  client  needs,  and  projecting  expected  results.  a  year-enp 
report,  comparing  performance  against  plans,  should  also  be  prepared. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  should  report  periodically  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  state  employhent  initiatives.  Basic  data 
on  work  program  design  and  outcomes  should  be  included,  AS  WELL  AS 

INFORMATICS  ON  WHAT  STATES  DO  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  HARDEST  TO  SERVE. 

10.  EACH  STATE  SHOULD  DEVELOP  AN  AUTOrtATED  INTEGRATED  MANAGEMENT  AND 
REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS.  SUCH  SYSTEMS,  WHICH  WOULD 
REQUIRE  ADEQUATE  TIKE  TO  DEVELOP,  WOULD  PROVIDE  A  SOUND  BASIS  FOR 
PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION,  MONITORING,  AND  EVALUATION.  SUCH  A  STEP 
COULD  ALSO  FACILITATE  COMPARISONS  AMONG  PROGRAMS  OF  DIFFERENT  STATES 
AND  HELP  PROMOTE  THE  REPLICATION  OF  SUCCESSFUL  INITIATIVES, 

11.  FEDlRAL  REVIEW  AND  MONITORING  SHOULD  3E  CONDUCTED  WITHIN  THE  CONTEXT 
OF  THE  APPLICABLE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  DISCUSSED  ABOVE,  AND  IN  TERMS 
OF  THE  ANNUAL  STATE  PLANS.  WITH  THESE  IN  PLACE,  EMPLOYMENT 
ACTIVITIES  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  FROfJ  THE  QUALITY  CONTROL  ARENA,  WHERE  A 
NARROW  FOCUS  ON  PARTICIPATION  LEVELS  BACKED  BY  THE  THREAT  OF  MASSIVE 
PENALITIES  WILL  DISTORT  PROGRAM  EFF0R1S. 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ANY  FEDERAL  WELFARE'TO-JOBS  INITIATIVE  SHOULD  INCLUDE  THE 
BASIC  COMPONENTS  LISTED  ABOVE.  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  REFLECT 
THESE  ELEMENTS  AND,  THUS,  COULD  WEAKEN  CURRENTLY  SUCCESSFUL  STATE  EFFORTS.  As 
HUMAN  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATORS,  WE  WANT  THE  ABILITY  TO  CONTINUE  TO  OPERATE 
PR06RAMS  WHICH  ACHIEVE  TRUE  RESULTS~NOT  Jl'ST  IMMEDIATE  DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BUT 
ENDURING  SELF-SUFFICIENC?  FOR  THE  POOR. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  the  committee  is 
going  to  recess  for  10  minutes.  There  is  another  recorded  vote  on 
the  House  floor. 

In  order ,  for  the  members  to  make  the  recorded  vote,  we  are 
going  to  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 
[Recess  taken.] 

Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  apologize  again  for  those  recorded  votes  and  the  bells 
keep  sounding  off.  It  is  beyond  my  control  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man. As  they  go  off,  we  have  to  respond.  Hopefully  they  will  not  go 
off  again  during  the  duration  of  these  subcommittee  hearings 
today. 

We  can  resume.  I  understand  you  completed  your  statement  ear- 
lier, Mr.  Perales.  We  will  go  to  the  next  panelist  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  LIEDERMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  David  Liederman,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  The  Child 
Welfare  League  is  a  national  organization  made  up  of  400  public 
and  private  child-caring  agencies  in  the  United  States,  including 
many  in  Tennessee. 

On  behalf  of  the  league,  we  really  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  your  leadership  on  behalf  of  welfare  recipients  in  this 
country.  We  appreciate  that.  We  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  what 
you  can  do  to  improve  their  lives. 

'  aainnan  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  you  are  ever  in  the 
Memphis  area,  please  don't  forget  to  say  those  kind  words  in  my 
own  district.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lieqerman.  I  say  it  when  I  go  to  Tennessee,  too.  Rather  than 
read  my  statement,  I  am  going  to  really  try  to  pick  a  few  issues 
and  highlight  them. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Thank  you. 

First,  as  you  consider  the  issues  of  work  and  welfare,  we  really 
hope  that  you  will  keep  children  in  the  forefront.  As  you  indicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  two-thirds  of  the  recipients  of  AFDC  are  children, 
and  the  AFDC  Program  really  is  the  major  program  serving  poor 
children  in  the  United  States  and  we  must  not  forget  that. 

We  also  shouldn't  forget  that  the  original  purpose  of  AFDC  was 
to  keep  families  together,  to  keep  children  in  their  own  homes,  to 
provide  adequate  care  and  a  safe  environment.  There  was  a  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  was  in  vogue  for  a  parent  to  be  home  and 
to  care  for  children.  I'm  not  sure  that  is  such  a  bad  thing. 

We  have  been  hearing  this  talk  for  a  lot  of  years  in  this  country, 
certainly  in  my  25  years  in  the  business,  off  and  on  again,  that  we 
need  to  get  tough  with  welfare  recipients.  We  need  to  get  tough 
with  welfare  moms  and  they  ought  to  go  to  work  like  all  other  good 
Americans  or  they  ought  not  get  their  check. 

I  think  that  kind  of  talk  is  nonsense.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  it 
is  nonsense. 
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The  Charles  Murray's  of  the  world  would  abolish  AFDC  altogeth- 
er because  they  say  the  welfare  check  tempts  the  poor  to  remain 
idle.  I  thinkyou  would  agree  that  the  $131  a  month  in  Tennessee, 
that  the  AFTDC  recipient  gets  on  the  average,  and  $172  a  month  in 
South  Carolina,  isn  t  really  very  tempting.  I  can't  imagine  that 
AFDC  recipients  are  truly  tempted  by  that  amount  of  money. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $402  a  month  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  $451  a  month  in  New  York  isn't  very  tempting  either. 
In  New  York,  and  I'm  sure  the  commissioner  will  agree  with  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  for  $451  a  month,  you  can't  even  find  an  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Manhattan,  an 
one-bedroom  apartment  is  $2,000  a  month.  If  you  get  lucky,  maybe 
you  can  find  something  that  is  half  decent  in  one  of  the  boroughs, 
in  Queens,  or  the  Bronx,  or  Staten  Island  for  less  than  $500  a 
month,  but  you  would  really  have  to  lock  real  hard.  That  $451  a 
month  in  New  York  doesn't  look  very  tempting  either  for  welfare 
recipients. 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  talk  that  I've  heard  and  that  I  con- 
tinue to  hear  about  welfare  reform  is  mostly  nonsense.  What 
people  need  in  this  country  is  adequate  income.  They  need  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  and  they  need  suppcit  serv- 
ices to  get  to  those  educational  and  employment  opportunities,  if 
that  is  what  they  choose  to  do. 

We  have  laid  out  a  number  of  suggestions  that  we  think  ought  to 
be  considered  in  any  work  and  welfare  program.  The  Commissioner 
has  just  elaborated  on  many  of  them.  I  could  probably  just  say  me, 
too,  and  that  would  cover  it.  I  did  want  to  stress  a  couple  of  them. 

One  is  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  participation  in  any  work  pro- 
gram should  be  voluntary.  One  reason  cited  for  the  success  of  the 
rlSE3111  m  Massachusetts  is  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. ET  works  because  clients  who  want  to  work  go  to  employers 
who  want  them.  The  fact  that  clients  go  demonstrates  that  AFDC 
recipients  want  to  work.  It  makes  no  sense  to  start  an  employment 
relationship  which  either  party  is  forced  into.  Those  are  not  the 
words  of  the  social  workers  running  the  program.  Those  are  the 
words  of  Thomas  Hourihan  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Norton  Co. 
in  Massachusetts  and  those  are  words  we  agree  with. 

This  voluntary/mandatory  debate  has  been  going  on  in  the 
United  States  for  200  to  300  years.  It  actually  goes  back  to  the  Eliz- 
abethan poor  laws  in  the  early  1600's  when  in  order  to  collect 
public  assistance  in  England,  there  was  a  mandatory  work  require- 
ment that  was  built  in  back  in  those  days. 

In  my  experience,  mandatory,  forced  work  has  never  worked.  It 
hasn't  worked  since  1609.  It  is  not  going  to  work  in  1986.  It  just 
doesn  t  work.  We  have  had  experiment  after  experiment  of  volun- 
tary work  programs,  the  New  Jersey  work  experience  15  years  ago, 
the  Massachusetts  experience,  other  experiences  around  the  coun- 
try clearly  indicate  when  you  have  a  good  voluntary  program  with 
real  jobs,  with  real  training,  with  real  support  services  and  all  the 
other  things  that  have  been  suggested  this  morning,  indeed  it  does 
work  and  that  is  what  we  support. 

In  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he  talked  about 
strengthening  family Jife.  We  agree  that  we  should  be  strengthen- 
ing family  life.  Unfortunately,  about  1  week  after  he  suggested 
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that,  he  presented  a  budget  which  in  effect  would  destroy  family 
life  in  this  country. 

I  don't  understand  how  you  can  strengthen  family  life  on  one 
hand  and  then  call  for  the  elimination  of  the  WIN  Program  on  the 
other  hand.  The  WIN  Program  has  many  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
successful  work-welfare  program  that  have  been  suggested  here 
this  morning.  We  think  it  should  be  continued.  We  think  it  should 
be  strengthened  and  built  upon  in  many  States  where  it  could 
really  be  helpful. 

I  don't  see  how  we  strengthen  family  life  when  we  call  for  the 
elimination  of  housing  subsidies. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
PRESENTED  BY 
DAVID  LIEDERMAN 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AKcRICA 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  Is  David  Llederman  and  I 
am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.    On  behalf 
of  the  League,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning 
regarding  work  and  welfare  —  two  Issues  of  crucial  relevance  to  poor  children 
In  this  country. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  (CWLA)  Is  an  association  of  some  400  leading  child 
welfare  agencies  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  an  additional  1200 
affiliates  In  27  State  associations.   We  Include  private  voluntary,  public, 
religious,  and  non-sectarian  agencies.   As  an  example,  among  our  members  are 
tne  Tennessee  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Social  Services.   We  are  the  only  privately  supported  organization  In  North 
America  solely  devoted  to  Improving  services  for  abused,  neglected,  and 
deprived  children. 

When  most  of  us  talk  about  deprived  children,  we  think  about  those  deprived  by 
their  families.    However,  as  I  travel  around  the  country,  I  am  Increasingly 
aware  that  a  growing  number  of  our  children  —  the  largest  segment  of  this 
country's  poverty  population  —  are  deprlveo  economically  and  their 
deprivation  Is  national  In  scope.    That  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  topic  of 
this  hearing  --  Work  and  Welfare.    As  I  represent  CWLA  this  morning,  I  am 
going  to  plead  with  you  to  keep  children  In  the  forefront  of  your  mind  as  you 
consider  these  two  Issues. 

First,  let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  welfare.    Unfortunately,  the  word  Itself 
has  become  emotionally-charged  In  recent  years.    It  has  been  politically 
exploited  to  the  extent  that  too  many  see  It  as  a  gravy -train  that  lazy 
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shiftless  adults  —  mostly  minority  —  ride  for  *  lifetime  at  taxpayer 
expense.    The  President,  by  Including  costs  for  Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
has  most  of  the  public  convinced  that  It  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  Is  responsible  for  the  national  debt. 

The  truth  is  decidedly  different.   Welfare  is  not  a  multi-hundred  billion 
program  but  a  comparatively  small  one  —  about  $8  billion  In  Federal  funds  In 
FY  1986  —  known  as  AFDC:   Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  Those 
words  certainly  do  not  have  the  negative  connotation  of  "welfare,"  do  they? 
They  sound  down-right  American;  and,  Indeed,  so  Is  this  program. 

Two-thirds  of  the  reel  pier  ts  are  children  --  not  adults.    Almost  all  the  rest 
are  the  single  mothers  of  those  children.    Most  recipients  are  white  —  not 
black.   All  are  poor.    About  80  percent  have  no  other  outside  Income 
whatsoever.    These  single  mothers  are  not  lazy  or  shiftless  nor  do  they  "ride" 
AFDC  for  a  lifetime.   Most  of  these  women  and  children  find  themselves  "on 
welfare"  because  of  a  sudden  change  In  tlelr  family's  status:   when  they  are 
abandoned;  when  the  mother  becomes  divorced  or  separated;  or  when  the  father 
dies.    Others  have  lost  jobs  and  had  unemployment  assistance  run  out  before 
they  were  able  to  find  new  emoloyment.    Before  any  of  us  become  too  judgmental 
about  welfare  recipients,  we  might  do  well  to  remember  that  most  Americans  and 
their  children  are  only  a  paycheck,  an  Illness,  or  a  spouse  away  from 
poverty.   About  half  of  all  AFDC  families  are  off  welfare  In  less  than  two 
years.    Only  one  of  four  remains  on  the  rolls  for  more  than  five  years. 

The  purpose  of  AFDC  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  members  of  my  organization.  It 
1s  simply  th*s:    To  keep  families  together  and  children  In  their  homes  with 
adequate  care,  safe  conditions,  and  adequate  supervision.    It  Is  sad  for  the 
children  of  this  country  that  a  program  with  such  goals  has  become  so 
politically  exploited.   As  we  try  to  "get  tough"  with  adults  whose  motives  are 
mistakenly  stereotyped,  It  Is,  In  the  end,  their  children  we  hurt. 

AFDC  begins  by  providing  less  than  the  minimum  the  Agriculture  Department 
decided,  some  years  ago,  was  necessary  to  live  on  --  about  half  of  the  poverty 
level.    Over  the  years,  things  have  deteriorated.   While  we  Indexed  benefits 
for  the  old,  the  veteran,  the  disabled,  and  the  civil  servant  for  Inflation, 
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we  refused  to  do  the  same  for  children.   Mr.  Cha.rman,  as  you  yourself  have 
noted,  In  the  1970's  alone,  we  allowed  the  benefits  for  children  undc   ArDC  to 
decline  by  a  third.    We  cut  the  children's  allowance  by  one-third  while  we 
Indexed  benefits  for  everyone  else.    Only  the  children  got  left  out.  Perhaps, 
we  wanted  to  punish  their  parents  for  being  poor.    Instead,  we  hav:  punished 
the  children  and  their  poverty  Is  now  growing  faster  thar  that  of  any  other 
age  group.    I  understand  that  we  are  the  only  Western  Industrialized  "atlon 
where  this  Is  the  case.    This  should  be  seen  as  being  decidedly  un-American. 

However,  today  It  still  seems  politically  expedient  to  exploit  the  welfare 
Issue.    Some,  like  Dr.  Charles  Murray,  would  abolish  It  all  together.  They 
say  It  Is  the  cause  of  poverty  —  that  the  Federal  Government's  largess,  In 
the  form  of  a  monthly  welfare  check,  tempts  the  poor  to  remain  Idle.  What's 
the  average  family  benefit?   (Keep  In  mind  that  80t  have  no  other  Incme.)  In 
Tennessee  It  Is  the  high  sum  of  $131  a  month.    It's  hard  to  Imagine  being 
tempted  to  pay  the  rent,  much  less  live  a  life  of  ease,  on  that  amount.  In 
South  Carolina  It  Is  $172  per  family  per  month.    Dr.  Murray  doesn't  say  what 
would  happen  to  the  children  If  this  amount  were  abolished. 

Others  are  suggesting  that  recipients  Le  required  to  work  —"mandatory 
workfare"  It  Is  being  popularly  called.   No  w^rk  —  and  the  family  check  Is 
substantially  reduced  off.   Again,  no  one  says  what  will  happen  to  the 
children.    However,  our  topic  this  morning  Is  not  mandatory  workfare  per  se 
but  rather  work  and  welfare.    Let  me  share  a  thought  about  work  with  you:  by 
and  large,  welfare  recipients  would  love  It!   But  there  Is  a  substantial 
difference  between  work  programs  and  mandatory  workfare.    Let  me  share  a  few 
"do's  and  don'ts"  about  work  programs  for  welfare  recipients  which  I  hope  will 
clarify  the  differences. 

First  the  "don'ts": 

o   Don't  make  any  program  mandatory  —  children  will 
suffer.    Some  recipients  are  going  to  be  special  cases. 
They  may  have  learning  difficulties;  they  may  have 
handicapping  conditions.   Some,  though  a  small 
minority,  may  be  Irresponsible.   To  arbitrarily  cut  off 
assistance  even  from  these  Indlvldu  'is  because  they  do 
not  or  cannot  hold  jobs  hurts  their  children  the  most 
—  the  ones  who  are  In  no  way  responsible  for  their 
plight,  unless  we  wish  to  Indict  them  for  "choosing" 
the  wrong  parents. 
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o   Don't  Institute  a  program  without  providing  child 
care.   Children  will  be  placed  at  risk.   A  primary 
reason  single  nothers  do  not  work  —  aside  from  lack 
jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  —  1s  child  care. 
Solutions  which  s1mpl1st1cally  place  the  burden  of 
finding  child  care  on  the  recipient,  without  providing 
assistance  and  support,  will  harm  children  1n  general 
and  risk  the  very  safety  of  some.   With  regard  to 
families,  this  Is  not  the  middle-class  world  of  fifty 
years  ago.   Grandma  does  not  live  next  door.   A  kindly 
neighbor,  If  there  1s  one,  1s  probably  at  work. 
Teenage  babysitters  are  1n  school.   Nowadays,  child 
care  costs  money.    If  It  costs  more  money  than  the 
welfare  check,  what's  the  sense  of  participating  In 
workfare?  You  lose  either  way. 
What  will  happen  if  child  care  1s  not  provided.  Some 
young  children  will  be  left  alone  or  In  the  supervision 
of  other  youngsters.   Some  will  be  neglected,  some  will 
be  Injured  by  accidents.   Others  will  be  placed  In 
cheap,  Inadequate  and  perhaps  dangerous  child  care 
situations.    It  Is  absolutely  astounding  that  members 
of  this  administration,  who  will  actually  endorse 
criminal  record  checks  of  day  care  personnel  to  protect 
middle-Income  children  from  abuse,  can  take  such  a 
cavalier  approach  about  child  care  for  poor  children, 
whose  parent's  these  same  officials  would  force  to 
work.    Let's  not  wait  for  the  first  fire,  the  first 
molestation,  or  the  first  tragedy  to  show  our  concern. 

o  Don't  make  the  primary  goal  of  work  programs  the 
short-term  reduction  of  welfare  costs.    You  will  be 
disappointed.   Even  without  "workfare"  requirements,  we 
know  that  most  welfare  families  do  not  become  long-term 
dependents  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  work  programs 
with  the  primary  goal  of  cost-reduction  produce 
significant  reductions  or  significant  Increases  In 
welfare  family  earnings.   Morton  Sklar  has  pointed  out 
that  too  many  mandatory  workfare  assignments  are  little 
more  than  watered-down  versions  of  public  service  jobs, 
criticized  In  the  past  by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
others.   Kake-shlft  assignments  Intended  only  to  make 
the  welfare  recipient  "pay"  for  the  welfare  check  will 
not  reduce  welfare  rolls,  will  not  provide  training  for 
better  jobs,  and  will  likely  not  Increase  Incomes. 
They  simply  do  not  work. 

Now  for  some  "do's."   The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  recommends 

the  following  with  regard  to  work  programs  for  AFDC  redlplents:. 


o  First,  and  roost  Importantly,  the  welfare  of  children  should  be 
kept  In  the  forefront  of  any  plans  to  design  work  programs  for 
welfare  recipients.   Children  are  the  true  beneficiaries  of  AFDC. 

o      Child  care  and  access  to  such  care  must  be  provided.  Children's 
safely  1s  at  stake.   Mothers  of  preschool  children  should  be 
exempted  from  any  mandatory  requirements. 

o      Participation  should  be  voluntary.   One  reason  cited  for  the 
success  of  the  Employment  and  Training  (ET)  Program  1n 
Massachusets  1s  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  program.    ET  works 
because  clients  who  want  to  work  go  to  employers  who  want  them. 
The  fact  that  clients  go,  demonstrates  that  AFDC  recipients  w<"t 
to  work.    It  makes  no  sense  to  start  an  employment  relationship 
which  either  party  Is  forced  Into.    (That  advice,  by  the  way, 
comes  not  from  social  workers,  but  from  Thomas  Hourlhan,  Vice 
President  of  the  Norton  Company  In  Massachusetts.) 
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o      Individual  family  assessments  shcvld  be  conducted.  These 

assessments  should  oetermme  eacn  participant's  varying  needs 
and  strengths.   There  are  many  special  situations  for  which 
allowances  must  be  made.   Some  adult  recipients  have  learning 
problems  or  chronic  health  conditions.   Some  must  care  for  other 
dependents  —  sick  or  homebound  relatives,  for  example.  Some 
have  a  lac't  of  education  or  job  skills.    Individual  family 
assessment  should  provide  the  basis  for  a  spectrum  of  services 
Intended,  where  possible,  to  enable  the  recipient  to  join  the 
workforce  and  become  self-sufficient.   Where  this  Is  Impossible, 
It  should  form  the  basis  of  providing  stable  family  support  for 
the  children. 

o      Flexibility  should  be  provided.   States  and  localities  should  be 
able  to  respond  to  local  demographies  and  labor  markets. 
However,  such  flexibility  should  be  provided  within  broad, 
Federal  parameters  which  safeguard  the  needs  of  children  within 
affected  families.    A  national  minimum  AFDC  benefit,  Indexed  for 
Inflation,  should  be  provided  as  part  of  any  welfare/work 
program. 

o      Family  health  care  must  be  provided.    Continuing  Medicaid 
coverage  for  poo  -  working  families  should  precede  the 
effectuation  of  iny  welfare/work  program.   Medicaid  coverage 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  —  In  transition  —  for  a  period 
of  six  months  after  full -employment  and  Independence  from  AFDC 
has  been  achieved. 

o  Education  classes  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  Its 
equivalency,  along  with  necessary  support  services,  should  be 
provided.  Lack  of  a  high  school  diploma  1s  among  the  strongest 
correlates  of  low-Income  status*  If  we  really  want  to  assist 
families  out  of  poverty,  we  must  assist  with  education  as  well 
as  work.  Perhaps  "edfare"  should  be  a  mandatory  component  of 
any  workfare  program. 

o      Work-related  expenses,  such  as  transportation  costs,  should 
beprovldecT 

o      Jobs  must  be  available.    Obviously,  any  work  program  without 
real  future  employment  opportunity  Is  doomed.    Jt  can,  1n  fact, 
do  harm  by  unreallstlcally  raising  the  expectations  of  those 
Involved.   Where  jobs  are  not  available  1n  the  private  sector, 
viable  work  experiences  In  the  public  sector  must  be  created. 


Kr.  Chairman,  lest  you  and  the  Subcommittee  think  that  the  proposals  I 
have  presented  are  unrealistic  and  represent  simple,  Idealistic  dreaming,  I 
should  mention  that  most  of  these  components  are  now  part  of  the  AFDC-WIN  — 
or  Work  Incentive  —  Program.   We  could  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting  poor 
families  toward  self-sufficiency  simply  by  doubling  or  tripling  the  size  of 
this  program,  perhaps  replicating  the  successful  ET  program  of  Massuchusetts 
—  which  1s  a  WIN  program  —  1n  other  States.    Instead,  the  President  has 
proposed  the  elimination  of  the  WIN  program. 


In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  1n  the  strongest  terms  that  no  work  program  will 
succeed  for  children  1f  those  children  are  not  considered  from  the  outset  of 
Its  design  and  Implementation.   They  cannot  be  left  to  their  own  devices. 
That  1s  one  reason  why  CWLA  has  always  supported  WIN  and  will  continue  to  do 


so. 
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The  Administration  and  the  Congress  roust  look  At  the  long-term  effectiveness 
of  their  Investments  In  work  programs  for  the  poor,  rather  than  simply  the 
short-term,  cost-effectiveness  of  such  endeavors.   Senator  Patrick  Moynlhan 
has  said  that  "the  future  of  a  society  may  be  forecast  by  how  It  cares  for  Its 
young."   What  price  will  we  pay  In  the  future  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  our 
children  —  especially  those  who  are  poor  —  today? 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Liederman,  let  me  stop  you  there.  I  raised 
that  question  earlier  to  one  of  the  other  panelists  on  a  panel  prior 
to  you.  Are  you  talking  about  the  structured  WIN  Program  or  the 
funds  that  are  appropriated  in  the  program  or  both? 

Mr.  Liederman.  I  think  where  the  WIN  Program  has  really  been 
worked  at  by  State  administrations  with  good  support  services  and 
with  real  training  programs,  I  think  a  lot  of  welfare  recipients 
have  been  helped.  I  think  a  iot  of  it  depends  on  how  hard  the  State 
administration  has  worked  the  program,  what  other  kinds  of  ef- 
forts have  gone  into  improving  employment  opportunities  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  recipients. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  program  is  OK.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  Everybody  has  been  talking  this  morning  about  a  lot  of  the 
ingredients  that  are  part  of  that  program.  It  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Perales.  If  I  could  comment  for  just  a  second;  we  get  so 
much  interest  and  support  for  ET,  and  efforts  in  California,  and 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  I  think  people  forget  that  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram is  an  essential  component  for  those  very  successful  programs. 
Granted  in  some  States  there  have  been  additional  State  resources 
combined  with  the  WIN  Program,  but  I  hope  that  we  remember  as 
we  make  our  budget  deliberations  that  the  elimination  of  WIN 
could  very  well  cut  those  very  programs  that  we  seem  to  be  talcing 
so  much  pride  in  lately. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Liederman,  I  am  sorry  for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  Liederman.  No  problem.  I  was  actually  through.  I  just 
wanted  to  close  by  again  thanking  you  for  your  efforts,  offering  the 
support  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  and  our  willingness  to  work 
with  you  to  see  that  we  dc  the  right  thing. 

Chairman  Ford.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Williams,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  social  policy  with  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you,  Ms.  Williams,  before  the 
committee.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  L.  WILLIAMS,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  POLICY,  UNITED  CHARITIES  OF  CHICAGO 

Ms.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  think  probably  most  of  my  remarks  have  already  been  cov- 
ered sufficiently.  Since  I  think  I  am  kind  of  doing  a  little  takeoff 
here,  that  maybe  I  should  read  at  least  part  of  my  statement  and 
then  give  you  some  of  my  thoughts. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  full  contents  of  your  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  if  you  want  to  summarize. 

Ms.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  talk  just  a  little  bit  about  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  the  organization  I  represent.  It  is  a  member  of 
Family  Service  America,  which  is  an  organization  of  voluntary 
agencies  that  are  dedicated  to  strengthening  family  life. 

The  United  Charities  is  a  private  multiservice  agency  with  a 
nearly  130-yeai-old  history  of  service  to  Chicago-area  families. 
United  Charities  has  worked  diligently  to  serve  those  in  need 
through  the  provision  of  direct  services  and  through  influencing 
the  development  of  sound  public  policies. 
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One  of  the  agency's  founders  placed  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Another  founder  was  a  Con- 
gressiran  who  introduced  the  antislavery  amendment  to  the  Feder- 
al Constitution  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  agenqy  also  played  a  nugor  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
city  after  the  Chicago  fire,  providing  medical  care,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  in  the  emergency  and  a  wide  range  of  support  to  fami- 
lies, professionals  and  businesses  in  getting  reestablished. 

In  more  recent  times,  United  Charities  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  In  1983, 
United  Charities  joined  with  the  Illinois  Association  of  Family 
Service  Agencies,  the  Illinois  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  State  representative,  Jill  Zwick,  to  pass  the  first  family  impact 
law  in  the  Nation.  A  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  Family 
Impact  Act  requires  State  human  service  departm  nts  to  include 
s+?tements  in  their  annual  planning  documents  on  how  their  pro- 
grams promote  family  stability. 

As  part  of  a  followup  to  this  legislation,  we  are  planning  a  spring 
forum  on  low  income  families  c^nd  their  needs  at  the  Governor's 
mansion  in  Springfield.  It  will  be  called  "Build  Illinois  Families,  a 
Public/Private  Venture." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  share  that  we  have  recently 
sponsored  hearings  on  the  plight  of  families  on  public  assistance 
and  their  testimony  has  led  us  to  some  of  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  and  that  we  want  to  share  with  you  today. 

A  well  known  poet  once  said  "work  is  what  msrtces  the  rest  of  life 
worthwhile."  It  also  puts  food  ?  i  your  stomach,  a  roof  over  your 
head  and  lets  you  hold  your  head  high.  "  r 

Not  too  long  ago,  people  migrated  to  Chicago  for  work.  If  they 
came  today,  no  matter  how  strong  their  backs  or  how  willing  their 
han  Is,  they  would  incur  difficulty  finding  employment. 

For  the  record,  let  me  say  that  I  strongly  favo.  work  for  all  who 
are  able  and  for  whom  work  is  available.  I  would  like  to  underscore 
that  I  favor  work,  gainful  employment  that  pays  a  living  wage  for 
energy  expended.  I  do  not  favor  workfare.  It  seems  imperative  to 
mo  that  individuals  have  jobs  for  which  they  are  paid  and  which 
makes  them  independent  of  a  mea*  s  tested  welfare  system. 

Workfare  demands  activity  for  which  a  recipient  receives  a 
monthly  public  assistance  check,  which  he  would  receive  without 
the  job  activity.  He  is  not  made  independent  of  the  system  and 
must  in  fact  undergo  a  series  of  usually  demeaning  activities  with 
regard  to  his  employment.  He  remains  a  welfare  recipient,  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  much  he  workb> 

When  we  spoke  to  public  aid  recipients  about  how  they  were 
treated  with  regard  to  their  workfare  requirement  and  as  they  ap- 
plied for  public  assistance,  we  talked  to  them  about  the  inadequacy 
of  public  aid  grants  and  how  we  would  like  to  see  them  receive 
more  money  in  order  to  live  in  Illinois.  What  they  told  us  is  "if  we 
are  treated  better  and  if  we  find  ,iobs,  then  we  would  be  satisfied." 

Theie  is  a  lot  of  conversation  dut  the  fact  that  workfare  would 
at  least  give  people  some  activity  and  teach  them  the  value  of 
work.  Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  very  clearly  that  virtually  all 
Americans  value  work.  Millions  report  daily  to  rather  monotonous, 
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difficult  jobs  that  hardly  pay  a  living  v.age  and  many  whose  in- 
comes are  mor  than  adequate  prefer  to  work. 

When  jobs  are  advertised,  thousands  line  up  to  make  applica- 
tions. Men  and  women  who  have  not  worked  in  20  years  identify 
themselves  by  their  professions  and  vocations  and  the  homeless 
and  hungry  offer  to  do  chores  to  earn  spending  money.  Americans 
value  work.  The  work  ethic  does  not  need  to  be  taught.  It  is  more 
likely  tin.  case  that  work  needs  to  be  provided  for  many  who 
cannot  find  employment. 

Work  programs  such  as  Project  Chance  in  Illinois  can  be  benefi- 
cial to  needy  families.  One  of  our  problems  there,  of  course,  is  that 
we  continue  to  have  a  high  unemployment  rate.  We  have  neighbor- 
hoods in  Chicago  that  have  60  percent  unemployment  and  we  have 
other  parts  of  the  state  where  20  percent  unemployment  is  well 
known. 

We  will  probably  be  able  to  find  some  jobs  through  our  Project 
Chance  as  our  department  works  with  the  private  sector.  As  I  have 
said,  I  will  count  that  program  a  success  if  we  are  able  to  find  jobs 
for  anyone.  If  not  initially,  in  the  long  run,  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  save  taxpayers'  money.  There  are  other  concerns.  Because  I  be- 
lieve they  far  outweigh  the  merits  of  what  kind  of  work  programs 
we  e«Nblish,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  them  rather  than  to  debate 
the  merits  of  workfare  and  work  programs. 

I  want  to  say  iir^t  of  all  that  no  matter  how  many  programs  we 
have  and  how  many  people  they  place,  there  will  always  be  some 
people  who  cannot  work.  We  already  know  that  most  of  the  people 
on  our  programs  are  children.  The  cause  could  be  anything  else, 
disability,  age,  circumstances  or  just  the  lack  of  work. 

Some  families  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  world  of 
work,  but  they  like  their  counterparts  who  can  work  must  still  care 
for  their  families. 

Second,  as  much  as  we  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it,  there  are 
working  Americans  with  long  and  proud  work .  histories  whose 
income  is  simply  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  The  operative 
word  is  "needs,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  utilities,  medical  care,  not 
luxuries.  Currently  working  40  hours  per  week,  such  family  mem- 
bers must  still  rely  on  food  stamp  programs,  Medicaid  and  public 
child  care  programs  in  order  to  survive. 

Third,  families  are  vulnerable  to  economic  and  social  stresses 
and  often  need  extraordinary  support  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities.  Providing  jobs  alone  will  not  do  the  trick.  We  will 
still  need  to  fashion  a  socioeconomic  environment  to  support  family 
life  in  our  highly  technological,  industrialized  society. 

We  all  participate  in  a  single  economic  system  in  which  some 
people  are  in  need  of  the  help  of  others.  We  really  all  do  receive 
welfare  in  one  form  or  another.  I  think  that  has  been  documented 
recently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  those  less  in 
need  actually  are  receiving  more  welfare  than  the  needy. 

Still  we  persist  in  believing  a  myth  that  ascribes  some  attributes 
to  the  poor  that  make  them  different.  Finally,  we  are  all  alike. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  cautiona:  y  note  about  the  various  programs 
that  we  have.  If  we  have  job  programs,  they  should  prepare  recipi- 
ents for  solid  well  paying  jobs.  I  use  an  illustration  of  my  listening 
to  the  Governor's  budget  message  when  he  ver;  proudly  pointed  to 
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the  fact  that  we  are  graduating  some  of  our  first  classes  in  Project 
Chance,  the  Illinois  work  program,  and  they  are  nurse's  aides.  He 
was  talking  about  how  proud  they  are  going  to  be  to  move  out  into 
the  world  of  work. 

I  was  upset  just  thinking  that  they  are  not  going  to  move  as  far 
away  from  the  public  aid  programs  as  they  need  to  move  or  would 
like  to  move.  They  still  are  probably  going  to  be  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid, child  care  programs  and  most  certainly  for  food  stamps,  be- 
cause their  incomes  are  going  to  be  so  low. 

I  guess  I  want  to  talk  some  about  our  families  who  are  low 
income  families  and  some  other  ways  to  begin  to  help  them.  I  am 
concerned  about  using  our  tax  system  to  help  needy  families.  I  was 
being  a  little  facetious  but  I  think  we  also  know  that  it  is  very  true 
and  we  have  documentation  to  back  us  up,  that;  our  tax  system 
manages  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  money  and  to  leave  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  well  to  do.  I  think  we  should  find  ways  to  help  it  leave 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  low  income  families. 

And  there  is  every  indication  that  the  system  can  be  corrected  to 
meet  revenue  demands  while  addressing  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

H.R.  3838  has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  being  considered 
by  the  Senate.  If  it  is  passed,  it  will  provide  millions  of  dollars  of 
tax  relief  to  low-income  families.  Families  are  being  taxed  into  pov- 
erty. Families  who  manage  to  make  income  $1,500  below  \  *e  pover- 
ty level  still  have  to  pay  taxes.  There  must  be  some  way  we  can 
deal  with  this  issue. 

If  families  can  retain  their  own  income  and  meet  their  needs 
through  their  own  industry  rather  than  to  rely  on  subsidies  from 
expensive  public  support  programs,  it  will  certainly  be  better  for 
them.  It's  a  better  investment  ir  people  and  in  their  productivity. 

It  has  been  said  that  tax  relief  for  *  w-income  families  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  significant  welfare  reform  in  the  past  15  years. 

Finally,  not  only  the  working  poor  can  benefit  from  tax  reform. 
We  could  actually  turn  around  our  whole  welfare  program  utilizing 
the  tax  system  to  provide  income  for  those  unable  to  work. 
Through  a  negative  income  tax  concept,  like  a  graduated  supple- 
mental concept,  we  could  actually  put  more  income  in  the  hands  of 
the  poor. 

And  I  cite  a  recent  New  York  study  that  showed  that  only  about 
one-third  of  all  of  the  millions,  of  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars 
allocated  for  the  poor  in  New  York  City  actually  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  the  poor  cannot  manage  their 
funds,  or  will  mismanage  their  funds.  And  I  forcefully  argue  that 
low-income  families  do  a  remarkable  job  of  managing  their  meager 
funds.  That  they  manage  at  all,  to  me  is  quite  an  accomplishment. 

And  I  add  that  the  bureaucracies  that  serve  them  are  often 
guilty  of  mismanagement  and  waste.  Work  is  a  preferred  way  to 
get  income  to  families.  And  we  need  to  provide  all  that  we  can. 

The  ibCue  is  still  one  of  adequate  income  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can families  can  provide  for  themselves.  We  are  looking  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  informing  our  welfare  system.  And  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  we  must  do.  Leonard  Greene  has  proposed  that  we  have  a 
truly  comprehensive  plan.  And  this  has  been  some  time  ago. 
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I  agree  with  him,  that  we  need  to  promote  family  stability  in  a 
plan,  to  include  work  incentives,  to  offer  uniform  benefits,  integrat- 
ed into  the  tax  system  and  ha/e  something  that  is  easy  to  adminis- 
ter. What  we  have  now  is  an  administrative  nightmare. 

President  Reagan  perhaps  said  it  best  when  he  proclaimed  Na- 
tional Family  Week  a  few  years  ago:  The  family  and  family  life  are 
antral  to  our  American  heritage.  Family  bonds  give  us  an  anchor 
*ie  past,  as  well  as  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  within  the  family 
that  tradition  is  created,  individuals  grow,  and  faith  is  nurtured. 

It  can  finally  be  said  rather  simply.  Families  are  poor  because 
they  do  not  have  income  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  When  they 
want  even  a  subsistence  level,  they  are  not  poor. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 


PRESENTED  BEFORE  THE 


B^JSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


U.S.  BOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


BY: 


Betty  L.  Williams 
Director  of  Social  Policy 
United  Charities  of  Chicago 


Member 

Family  Sarvica  America 


I  am  Betty  L.  William*,  Director  of  the  Social  Policy  Department  of  United 
Charities  of  Chicago.    United  Charities  ia  a  private,  multi-aervice  agency  with 
a  nearly  130  year  old  history  of  aervice  to  Chicago  area  families.  United 
Charities  has  worked  diligently  to  aerve  those  in  need  through  the  provision  of 
direct  services  and  through  influencing  the  development  of  sound  public 
policies.    One  of  the  agency 'a  founders  placed  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  nomination  for  the  presidency;  another  founder  was  the  congressman  who  intro- 
duced the  anti-alavery  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    This  agency  alao  played  a  major  rola  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  city  after  the  Chicago  Fire  tn rough  providing  medical  care,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  in  the  emergency  and  a  vide  range  of  supports  to  families*  professionals 
and  businesaes  in  getting  reestablished.    In  more  recent  times,  United  Charities 
was  instrumental  in  aecuring  the  paaaage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935. 

In  1983,  United  Charities  joined  with  the  Illinois  Association  of  Family  Service 
Agenciea*  the  Illinois  Commlsaion  on  the  Status  of  Women  «nd  State  Representative 
Jill  Zwick  to  r  a  the  first  family  impact  law  in  the  nation.    A  first  step  in 
the  right  direction,  the  Family  Impact  Act  requires  state  human  service  departments 
to  include  atatementa  in  their  annual  planning  documents  on  how  their  programs 
promote  family  atability.    As  part  of  a  follow-up  to  this  legislation,  we 
are  planning  a  Spring  forum  on  low  income  families  and  their  needs  at  the 
Governor's  Manaion  in  Springfield.    It  will  be  called  "Build  Illinois  Families: 
A  Public-Private  Venture." 

The  efforta  or  United  Charities  have  long  been  focus sed  on  finding  solutions  to 
pressing  social  problems.    Berause  of  our  strong  historicsl  tradition,  we  are 
particularly  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  offer  some  of  our  thoughts  on  the 
issue  of  f ami  Ilea,  poverty  and  work  programs. 

A  well-known  poet  once  aaid,  "work  is  what  ma'^es  the  rest  of  life  worthwhile." 
It  alao  puta  food  in  your  stomach,  a  roof  over  your  head  and  lets  you  hold  your 
head  high.    Not  too  long  ago  people  migrated  to  Chicago  for  work.    If  they  came 
today,  no  matter  how  atrong  their  backs  or  how  willing  their  hands,  they  would 
incur  difficulty  finding  employment. 

For  the  record,  let  Je  asy  that  I  strongly  favor  work  for  all  who  are  able  and 
for  whom  work  is  available.    I  would  like  to  underscore  that  I  favor  work  - 
gainful  employment  that  pays  a  living  wage  for  energy  expended.    I  do  not  favor 
workfare.      It  teems  imperative  to  me  that  individuals  have  Jobs  for  which  they 
%re  paid  and  which  makes  them  independent  of  a  means  tested  welfare  ays "en. 
Workfare  demands  activity  for  which  a  recipient  receives  a  monthly  public  assistance 
check  which  he  would  receive  without  the  Job  activity.    He  is  not  made  independent 
of  the  system  and  must  in  fact  undergo  a  series  of  usually  demeaning  activities 
with  regard  to  his  "employment."    He  remains  a  "welfare  recipient"  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  much  he  works.    One  might  say,  but  at  least  he  has  some  activity  and 
he  ia  learning  the  value  of  work.    Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  very  clearly  - 
virtually  all  Americans  value  work.    Millions  report  daily  to  rather  monotous, 
difficult  Jobs  that  hardly  pay  a  living  wage  and  many  whose  incomes  are  more 
than  adequate  prefer  to  work. 


When  jobs  are  advertised,  thousands  line  up  to  make  application.    Men  nd  women  who 
have  not  worked  in  20  yeara  identify  themselves  by  their  professions  and  vocations. 
*pd  th»  homeless  end  hungry  offer  to  do  chores  to  cars  spending  soney.    Auicir leans 
value  work  -  the  work  ethic  does  not  need  to  be  taught.    It  is  more  likely  the 
case  that  work  needs  to  be  provided  for  many  who  cannot  find  employment. 
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Work  programs  such  as  Project  Chance  in  Illinois  can  be  beneficial  tc  needy 
families.    Project  Chance  is  a  public-private  venture  with  the  aim  of  aoving 
100.000  recipients  into  employment  within  3  years.    Education!  training  and  Job 
placement  are  at  its  core.    Tt  is  a  voluntary  program  and  many  recipients  are  applying 
for  Job  placement.    Project  Chance  hopes  to  provide  a  "chance >  not  Just  a  check." 
While  some  believe  that  the  Jobless  rate  in  Illinois  is  still  too  high  to  ensure 
the  program's  success*  (9.0  percent  statewide  with  some  areas  of  the  state  still 
at  20.0) t  it  seems  certain  that  some  recipients  will  be  placed  as  private  industry 
works   with  the  Department  of  Public  Aid.    Although  the  Department  has  included 
funding  for  child  care  and  transportation*  some  recipients  report  that 
public  aid  staff  do  not  make  them  available  thus  thwarting  their  efforts  to  par- 
ticipate.   As  in  most  bureaucracies,  some  things  go  wrong  and  there  are  many 
complaints.    If  Project  Chance  trains  any_  recipients  and  places  them  in  rea) 
Jobs*  I  will  count  it  a  success.    If  not  initially,  then  in  the  long  run  it  can  also 
save  taxpayers  coney  and  more  importantly  save  the  lives  of  recipients.  But 
there  are  other  concerns.    And  because  I  believe  they  far  «.  ttweigh  the  merits  of 
what  kind  of  work  programs  we  establish,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  them  rather 
than  to  debate  the  merits  of  workfare  and  work  programs. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  that  no  matter  how  many  programs  we  have  and  how  many  people 
they  place,  there  will  always  be  some  people  who  cannot  work.    The  cause  may 
be  disability,  age,  circumstances  or  lack  of  available  work  but  some  American  heads 
of  household  will  not  oe  able  to  participate  in  the  world  of  work.    They  like 
their  counterparts  who  can  work,  must  still  care  for  their  families. 
Secondly,  as  much  as  we  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it,  there  are  working 
Americans  with  long  and  proud  work  histories,  whose  income  is  simply  inadequate 
to  meet  their  needs.    And  the  operative  word  is  needs  -  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
utilities,  medical  care  -  not  luxuries.    Currently  working  40  hours  per  week,  such 
family  members  rely  on  food  stamp  programs,  medicaid  and  public  child  care  pro- 
grams in  order  to  survive.    Thirdly,  families  are  vulnerable  to  economic  and 
social  stresses  and  often  need  extraordinary  support  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities.    Providing  Jobs  alone  is  not  a  panacea.    We  will  still  need  to 
fashion  a  soc'o-economic  environment  to  support  family  life  in  this  highly 
technological,  industrialized  society.  We  all  participate  in  a  single  economic 
system  in  which  some  people  are  in  need  of  the  help  of  others.     In  truth  we  all 
receive  "welfare"  of  one  kind  or  another  and  we  all  benefit  from  the  government's 
provision  of  services  to  promote  the  general  welfare.    We  persist  in  believing  a 
myth  that  ascribes  j"*--  ~::~<butes  to  the  poor  that  makes  them  different.  In 
actuality,  we  a.'e  all  the  same. 

Fourthly,  I'd  likt.  to  add  a  cautionar>  note.    We  must  be  careful  that  our  Job 
programs  train  recipients  for  solid,  we'l  paying  Jobs.    If  we  fail  to  do  so,  they 
will  still  need  i>  re'y  on  the  bureaucra  ic  programs  I  outlined  earlier.  Just 
recently  I  heard  Covermr  Thompson  of  Ill'nois  deliver  his  budget  message.  The 
Governor  rightly  praised  Project  Chance.    l*e  spoke  of  those  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  nurses  aides.    How  proul  and  happy  they  were  to  embark  on  their 
work  careers.    As  I  listened,  I  was  saddeneo  to  think  that  th#>y  must  be  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  would  not  have  teed  of  contact  with  a  public  aid 
office. 

Unfortunately  it  will  be  awhile  before  that  time  comes.    At  their  income  levels 

they  will  probably  still  need  food  t>**mps    possibly  child  care  and  medical  assistance 

for  some  time  to  come. 

I  believe  we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  such  families  to  truly  move  beyond  the 
welfare  system  in  the  form  of  tax  reform.    Our  current  tax  system  clearly  provides 
benefits  for  the  more  affluent  while  taxing  millions  of  low  income  families  into 
poverty.    Such  families  who  paid  21  of  their  income  in  taxes  in  1979  will  pay  10Z  in 
1986.    Tax  benefits  favoring  the  upper  income  groups  often  claim  more  federal  dollars 
than  comparable  programs  serving  the  poor.    The  President  and  members  of  the  Congress 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  examine  the  tax  system  with  hopes  of  making  it  more 
equitable.    There  is  every  indication  that  the  system  can  be  corrected  to  meet  revenue 
demands  while  addressing  the  needs  of  the  poor.    One  tax  proposal,  HR  3838,  which  pro- 
vides tax  relief  for  low  income  families  will  increase  the  personal  exemption,  eliminate 
tax  for  6.5  million  poor  households  and  reduce  taxes  for  millions  of  the  working  poor. 
HR  3828,  has  already  passed  the  House.    If  passed  in  the  Senate,  it  would  provide 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax  relief  to  low  income  families.    If  families  at  the  poverty 
level  are  allowed  to  retain  more  of  their  funds,  they  can  provide  better  for  themselves 
and  meet  their  needs  through  their  own  industr,  rather  than  to  rely  on  subsidies  from 
expensive  public  support    programs.    This  is  by  far  a  better  investment  in  people  and 
thei.'  productivity.    It  has  been  said  that  tax  relief  for  low  income  families  is 
likely  to  he  the  most  significant  welfare  reform  in  the  past  15  years 
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Finally*  not  only  the  working  poor  can  benefit  from  tax  reform.    We  could  actually  turn 
■round  our  whole  welfare  program  utilizing  the  tax  system  to  provide  income  for  those 
unable  to  work.    Through  a  negative  income  tax  concept,  we  could  actually  put  more 
income  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.    A  recent  Hew  York  City  study  stunned  reviewers  with 
th«  revelation  that  only  about  1/3  of  the  monies  allocated  for  the  poor  in  New  York 
City  ended  up  in  their  hands.    It  is  more  expedient  and  efficient  to  provide  income 
directly  to  needy  families  than  to  set  up  a  series  of  programs  providing  AFDC,  food 
stamps,  WIC,  housing  subsidies  and  energy  assistance.    Often  when  one  proposes  trans- 
ferring income  directly  to  the  needy,  arguments  sre  made  that  there  might  be  mis- 
management of  the  funds.    I  forcefully  argue  thst  low  income  families  do  a  rcmirkable 
Job  of  managing  their  meagre  funds.    I  add  that  the  bureaucracies  that  serve  them  are 
often  guilty  of  mismanagement  and  waste. 

Work  ia  a  preferred  way  to  transfer  income  end  we  must  provide  work  for  all  who  can. 
The  issue  is  still  one  of  adequate  income  to  insure  that  American  families  can  provide 
for  themselves.    The  provision  of  adequate  income  in  a  manner  that  supports  family 
atrength  and  promotes  stability  is  the  best  strategy.    I  believe  our  tax  system  affords 
us  that  opportunity.     I  applaud  those  who  are  beginning  a  real  examination  of  our 
welfare  system  -  not  an  examination  based  on  prejudice  against  the  poor  or  miscon- 
ceptions but  who  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  deal  with  poverty.    I  agree  with 
Leonard  Greene  that  a  truly  comprehensive  plsn  for  welfare  reform  must  (a)  Promote 
family  stability  (b)  Include  work  incentives  (c)  Offer  uniform  benefits  (d)  Be 
integrated  into  the  tax  system  and  (e)  Be  easy  to  administer. 

Perhaps  President  Reagan  said  it  best  when  he  proclaimed  National  Family  Week  a  few 
yeara  ago: 

The  family  and  family  life  are  central  to  our  American  heritage.    Family  bonds 
give  us  an  anchor  in  the  past,  as  well  as  hope  for  the  future.    It  is  within 
the  family  that  tradition  is  created,  individuals  grow,  and  faith  is  nurtured. 

It  can  finally  be  said  rather  simply,  families  are  poor  because  they  do  not  have  income 
to  meet  their  basic  needs.    When  even  a  subsistence  level  of  income  is  available, 
they  are  not  poor. 


Betty  t.  Williams 

United  Charities  of  Chicago 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Williams.  The  Chair 
has  a  couple  of  questions  for  the  panel. 

Public  and  private  studies  have  shown  and  provided  information 
that  some  21  or  22  percent  of  all  of  the  children  in  this  Nation  are 
living  below  the  poverty  thresholds.  We've  seen  the  Bill  Moyers' 
CBS  documentary  talking  about  and  addressing  the  problem  of  wel- 
fare, AFDC  recipients,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  focus  then  on  black 
minorities. 

We've  also  seen  and  witnessed  other  news  media  outlets  focusing 
in  on  the  problem  of  welfare,  the  welfare  program  in  general  as 
well  as  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  I  don't  want  for  1  minute  to  think 
in  terms  of  talking  about  a  class  of  people  that  they  are  different 
from  anybody  else.  They  happen  to  be  caught  or  trapped  in  this 
cycle  that  hopefully  this  committee  and  this  administration  can 
work  together  at  some  point  to  bring,  if  not  all,  a  vast  majority  of 
these  people  out  of  this  poverty  cycle  that  they  happen  to  be 
trapped  in. 

There  are  many  of  those  who  have  issued  publications  through 
syndicated  writers  or  columnists  as  well  as  other  media  outlets 
that  have  implied  that  there  might  be  a  public  perception  that  wel- 
fare might  be  the  blame  for  many  of  the  problems  that  surround 
the  cycle  itself,  meaning  teenage  pregnancy,  those  who  are  depend- 
ent, those  who  pass  it  on  from  one  generation  to  another. 

I  would  like  for  the  three  of  you  to  comment  today,  if  you  don't 
mind,  on— you  know,  that's  not  a  question,  but  just  to  comment 
back.  I  mean,  is  this— is  welfare— do  you  see  welfare  being  the  real 
blame  for  some  of  the  problems? 

Just  respond  to  that.  I  hear  it  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  would  li)re  to  hear  from  some  others  on  that  issue. 

Ms.  Williams.  May  I? 

Chairman  Ford.  Sure. 

Ms.  Williams.  It's  a  rather  burning  issue  for  me.  We  are  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  debate  on  this  in  Illinois.  Let  me  say  that  I  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  welfare  is  the  cause  of  our  problems.  Pov- 
erty is.  People  are  poor. 

And  I  think  that  that  should  be  first,  that  we  must  understand 
we  are  dealing  here  with  poverty  and  all  of  the  unpleasant  things 
and  the  unfortunate  things  that  surround  it. 

Our  welfare  system  is  not  doing  a  good  job  of  movir  j  people  out 
of  poverty  overall,  although  I  think  for  some  poople  it  works.  There 
are  people  who  get  on  welfare  for  whatever  reason  and  were  able 
to  move  off  and  go  on  into  jobs  and  to  move  ahead.  For  others,  that 
is  not  so  for  various  reasons. 

I  believe  we  can  fashion  a  system  here  that  can  help  to  move 
people  from  poverty.  But,  no,  I  do  not  believe  that  welfare  is  at 
issue  here. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  in  some  cases  though  you  are  implying  that 
it  might  be  a  dead  end? 

Ms.  Williams.  I  think  with  some  people  that  the  system  is  not 
working,  and  I  think  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
gram is  set  up  so  that  it  is  antifamily  in  its  application,  and  I  also 
believe  that  the  grants  are  just  so  inadequate  that  they  do  not  sus- 
tain life  in  some  cases,  frankly.  They  are  just  that  poor. 
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For  that  matter,  I  think  we  can  do  much  to  imorove  the  system. 
In  that  sense,  I  suppose  it  is  a  dead  end. 
But  I  still  think  the  issue  is  poverty. 

Mr.  LiederMan.  I  think  it's  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  half  of 
the  folks  on  public  assistance  are  there  for  less  than  2  years.  In 
Tennessee,  a  third  are  there  for  less  than  1  year. 

So  that  a  lot  of  people  need  assistance  at  certain  points  in  their 
life  for  a  whole  variety  of  reasons.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
the  problem  is  that  the  grants  are  inadequate,  the  program  is  inad- 
equate. 

And  I  get  very  concerned  when  we  start  talking  about  work  fare 
and  work  requirements  and  mandatory  work,  because  if  we  don't 
like  the  bureaucracy  as  we  now  see  it,  wait  until  you  see  the  bu- 
reaucracv  when  those  programs  start.  I  mean,  we  will  have  people 
falling  all  over  each  other  trying  to  implement  work  requirements 
and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  Sun.  I 
mean,  people  need  adequate  income.  The  AFDC  program  is  the 
cnly  program  that's  not  indexed  in  this  country.  We  index  every- 
thing else. 

If  we  learn  from  what  has  happened  with  our  senior  citizens  be- 
cause of  the  indexing  of  Social  Security  and  SSI,  they  are  coming 
out  of  the  poverty. 

Chairman  Ford.  Are  you  suggesting  that  because  there  is  no  in- 
dexing in  the  AFDC,  that  it  might  have  something— or  the  trend 
might  be  related  to  the  22  percent  of  

Mr.  Liederman.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  No  question,  the 
AFDC  program  hasn't  kept  pace  with  inflation.  It's  the  weakest 
funded  program.  It's  the  easiest  to  pick  on. 

It's  less  than  1  percent  of  the  budget.  Social  Security  is  about  a 
$175  billion.  AFDC  is  about  $8%  billion.  And  yet  it's  kind— it's  the 
scapegoat,  you  know.  When  everybody  wants  to  pick  on  something 
that  s  wrong  in  this  country,  it's  easy  to  pick  on  poor  folks  and  pick 
on  the  welfare  system.  And  it  just  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

And  I  think— I  mention  in  my  early  remarks,  I  think  the  hous- 
ing piece  is  a  critical  piece,  too.  And  I  think  it's  something  that 
really  needs  to  be  considered.  I  think— we  are  at  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  families  being  able  to  find  adequate  housing. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  we  are  seeing  children  on  the 
streets  because  there  are  not  adequate  places  for  people  to  live. 
And  that's  outrageous  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  But 
that's  what  we  are  faced  with. 

In  every  m^jor  urban  area  in  this  country,  the  housing  costs  are 
going  through  the  ceiling,  and  people  on  that  meager  welfare  bene- 
fit which  is  not  indexed,  which  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living,  whioh  is  totally  inadequate,  cannot  find  that  decent  place  to 
live.  And  if  we  ialk  about  strengthening  families,  and  you  can't  at 
least  start  with  a  decent  roof  over  your  head,  I  think  we've  got  a 
big  problem. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  we — and  I'm  coming  right  to  you,  I  know 
you  want  to  respond  to  this,  and  I  will  put  a  pin  there  in  a  minute. 

The  Presidentjust  talked  about  the  profamily  and  making  those 
recipients  of  AFDC  independent  of  the  system.  Is  it  possible  to  do 
that  
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Mr.  Liederman.  Sure. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  Without  adding  additional  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government9  Can  we  implement  legislation  from  the 
Federal  level  at  the  cost— at  today's  cost? 

Mr.  Liederman.  I  don't  think  so.  And  I  think  we  are  naive  and 
unrealistic  if  we  think  that's  true. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  said  what  I  said  about  welfare 
reform  is  when  I  hear  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  welfare  reform, 
what  they  are  really  saying  is  reduce  the  costs  and  make  every- 
thing right,  and  in  their  perception  of  what  that  means. 

And  that's  nonsense;  it's  just  not  going  to  happen.  If  we  really 
care— I  mean,  if  we  can  blow  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  now  spending  to  recruit  young  men  into  the  Army, 
that  advertising  campaign  which  is  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  ard  a  lot  of  those  kids  were  part  of  the  welfare  system  and 
now  we  are  going  to  help  them  to  be  what  you  can  be  in  the  Army, 
OK,  when  we  can't  spend  it  when  they  are  younger  and  when  they 
could  really  benefit  from  a  good  education  and  from  good  employ- 
ment opportunities,  everything  is  cockeyed. 

I  mean,  it  just  doesn't  make  any  sense.  And  the  answer  is  yes,  we 
should  be  spending  more  money  and  it's  money  well  spent,  ^nd 
there  is  no  magic  to  how  to  do  it. 

We've  had  experimental  programs  and  programs  that  have 
shown  to  work,  time  after  time  after  time.  The  problem  is  it  be- 
comes a  demonstration  program  and  then  we  don  t  replicate  it  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  put  the  resources  into  that  end  of  the 
budget. 

Chairman  Ford.  I'm  sorry  for  that  second  question.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Perales.  My  comments  are  very  brief,  because  I  basically 
agree  with  the  other  two  witnesses. 

I  might  disagree  just  a  bit.  I  think  very  strongly  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  work,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion opportunities  and  the  welfare  system.  I'm  not  going  to  engage 
in  welfare  bashing  even  though  it's  the  current  vogue. 

I  think  anybody  familiar  with  the  welfare  system  knows  that  it 
is  necessary  and  that  there  are  many,  many  families  in  this  coun- 
try that  cannot  support  themselves.  But  I  also  think  that  if  we  link 
employment  and  educational  opportunities  to  the  welfare  system, 
we  can  do  a  good  job  of  matching  available  work  opportunities  with 
the  human  resources  that  we  have.  I  believe  this  is  something  that 
is  doable,  that  ought  not  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  think 
MDRC  has  proven  that  it  pays  off,  even  if  you  have  to  wait  a  few 
years.  And,  I  think  the  political  climate  is  right  for  us  to  move  in 
that  direction.  I  have  not  read  any  recent  editorial  that  has  not 
lauded  the  successes  of  some  of  the  States  in  getting  people  into 
employment.  The  discussion  is  not  workfare  any  longer. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  what  about  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  in  his  administration,  they  have  talked  for  the  past  5  years 
about  economic  growth,  we  are  going  to  grow  out  of  this  economic 
problem  that  we  are  into,  we  are  going  to  grow  in  a  fashion  that 
we  are  going  to  wipe  these  $200  billion  fiscal  deficits  that  we  are 
faced  with  completely  out  of  the  saddle. 

But  we've  just  seen  in  the  month  of  February,  we've  seen  a  five- 
tenths  of  1-percent  jump  in  the  unemployment  rate.  We  are  talking 
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about  jobs;  we  are  talking  about  training  and  education  in  this 
country.  Unemployment— civilian  unemployment  is  at  7.3  percent. 

Now,  we've  seen  unemployment,  you  know,  on  the  decline  for  the 
prst  few  years  but  we  have  never  declined  below  that  of  what  we 
had  when  Mr.  Reagan  took  office,  what  the  unemployment  rates 
were  if  you  put  the  military  back  into  those  numbers. 

Will  that  have  an  impact  when  we  see  unemployment,  the  trends 
that  they  are  moving  now,  an  incline  in  the  percentage  numbers, 
moving  up  in  a  fashion  that  even  the  unemployment  rate  at  7.3 
percent,  in  any  other  administration  other  than  this  administra- 
tion, it  would  be  unacceptable. 

Now,  is  that  going  to  have  an  impact  when  we  talk  about  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  we  talk  about  any  other  state,  Tennessee,  are 
we  going  to  be  impacted  by  the  unemployment  problem  m  trying  to 
institute  with  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  States  that 
have  already  

Mr.  Perales.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  one  fined  thing.  Without  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  in  Training  Act,  which  was  a  CETA  Program,  I 
mean  that  has  been  completely  wiped  away. 

I  know  we  have  the  Job  Partnership  and  Training  Act,  but  I'm 
not  surf  that  mat's  on  the  scale  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment in  Training  Act  that  once  was  instituted.  No  cities,  no  States, 
no  Federal  program  has  been  implemented  that  would  say  to 
States  that  we  want  to  assist  you  in  training,  knowing  that  we 
have  been  faced  with  in  the  past  5  years  with  some  90,000  or  more 
small  businesses  as  well  as  medium-sized  business,  filing  bankrupt- 
cy, they  lost  their  jobs,  mcyor  industry  with  plant  closing,  all  over 
this  Nation.  People  have  lost  jobs;  people  have  been  forced  out  of 
the  workforce  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  have  an  ample  and  a  sufficient  training,  you  know,  compo- 
nent placed  within  their  areas  in  which  they  reside. 

No  type  of  skills  being  offered,  no  placement  on  other  jobs,  which 
has  created  a  new  class  of  poor  in  this  Nation. 

My  point  is,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  seen  all  of  the  welfare 
recipients  that  will  be  forthcoming  within  the  next  few  years.  Are 
we  prepared  with  unemployment  over  7  percent  now?  And  that's 
not  to  talk  about  what  the  number  might  be  the  2  or  3  or  4  million 
underemployed,  you  know,  people  in  this  Nation  who  will  be  faced 
with  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  welfare  rolls. 

Even  after  implementing  sophisticated  work  training  programs 
in  all  of  these  States,  are  we  really  going  to  address  or  should  we 
address  in  any  reform  measures  in  this  Congress  in  a  fashion  that 
there  might  be  other  problems  down  the  road.  Sure,  we  continue  to 
talk  about  Federal  supplemental  compensation  benefits,  and  we 
can  talk  about  other  additional  unemployment  benefits. 

But  a  crisis  is  out  there.  And  are  we,  States  like  New  York,  and 
others,  going  to  be  able  to  really  implement  a  program  that  will 
respond  to  the  human  needs  of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours? 

Ms.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  with  unemployment 
at  7  percent  or  6  percent  or  8  percent,  or  whatever  it's  going  to  be, 
we  are  going  to  have  millions  of  families  for  whom  there  is  no  pay- 
check coming  in  the  house,  whatever  the  reason.  And  those  fami- 
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lies  still  have  children.  They  still  must  feed  and  clothe  and  educate 
their  families. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  some  kind 
of  comprehensive  system  in  place  in  this  country  that  is  going  to 
provide  an  adequate  income  so  that  families  can  live  in  some  kind 
of  decent  fashion. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  continue  to  say  and  some  efforts  in  the 
family  service  movement  is  that  this  country  has  to  be  supportive 
of  family  life.  Therein  really  is  our  future,  the  children  that  we 
have  talked  about. 

No  matter  what  we  do  in  terms  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation  or 
whatever  kinds  of  plans  we  make  in  terms  of  education,  in  educat- 
ing scientists  and  mathematicians,  whoever  we  would  like  to  see  in 
our  future,  if  we  don't  start  with  our  children,  providing  something 
there  for  them  we  will  not  have  that  resource.  That,  in  fact,  really 
is  our  resource  and  the  reason  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  will  grow. 

I  think  that  through  some  kind  of  mechanism  we  are  going  to 
have  to  ensure  adequate  income.  As  long  as  we  can  find  work  for 
people,  great.  But  there  will  be  some  people  who  will  not  be  work- 
ing no  matter  what,  even  if  we  are  talking  about  3-percent  unem- 
ployment which,  I  think,  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  even  consid- 
er it  at  this  point,  we  would  still  have  people  not  working  and  fam- 
ilies that  do  care. 

So,  I  do  think  that  we  have  to  look  beyond  work  programs. 

Mr.  Ltkdkkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the 
misfortune,  to  be  secretary  of  Governor  Dukakis  in  his  first  term, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  was 
probably  8  percent,  7%,  8  percent,  maybe  even  a  little  higher. 

And  I  think  you  are  on  to  something,  because,  I  think,  that  the 
excellent  program  that  Mike  and  his  Administration  has  developed 
in  the  ET  Program  really  works  well,  I  think,  in  part  because  the 
unemployment  rate  in  Massachusetts  is  now  about  3  percent. 

Mr.  Liedkrman.  Massachusetts  is  in  a  boom  time.  They  have  a 
surplus  in  their  State  treasury.  There  wasn't  money  around  to  de- 
velop a  lot  of  the  support  services  that  they  now  have  a  little  better 
ability  to  do.  And,  I  think,  there  is  an  absolute  direct  relationship, 
as  you  have  pointed  out,  between  the  unemployment  rate  and  our 
ability  to  develop  successful  employment  and  training  programs  for 
welfare  recipients. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  the  help  of  m^ior  programs  that  were 
once  in  place. 

Mr.  Perales.  Well,  let  me  just  comment,  because  if  I  had  a 
dream,  my  dream  would  be  that  we'd  move  ahead  with  the  types  of 
programs  that  we  have  now.  When  we  find  out  that  there  aren't 
enough  jobs  for  the  people  we're  training,  then  we  should  begin  to 
rethink  the  issue  of  public  service  employment,  not  in  a  Band-Aid 
approach,  but  in  a  very  serious  effort  that  says,  if  we're  serious 
about  people  earning  a  living  and  we  have  human  potential  and 
we  re  training  people,  then  governments  ought  to  begin  to  think 
about  expanding  their  civil  service  in  a  very  real  sense  and,  if  nec- 
essary, with  Federal  support,  so  that  we  can  create  jobs. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  suggest  that  right  now  the 
welfare  system  does  not  work  well  in  getting  people  into  the  labor 
pool.  That  is  not  to  suggest  that  therers  room  for  everybody.  What 
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I'm  suggesting  is  that  we  can  make  some  improvements.  And 
having  done  that,  we  may  very  well  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which  we're  going  to  have  to  governmentally  expand  jobs. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  chairman  would  like  to  thank  the  panelists. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  three  of  you  that  there  might  be  other 
opportunities  that  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  committee 
and  staff  of  this  committee  would  like  to  pick  your  minds  and  call 
upon  you  if  you  have  other  materials,  information  that  would  be 
needed  for  this  committee. 

We  do  not  know  the  full  plans  of  this  committee  as  of  today.  We 
are  taking  it  step  by  step.  We're  trying  to  look  at  every  aspect  of 
the  welfare  system  itself.  Hopefully,  we  can  make  certain  recom- 
mendations through  some  legislation  in  the  coming  months  that 
will  respond  to  these  welfare  needs  in  this  Nation  and  respond  to  a 
group  of  people  in  this  Nation  that  I  strongly  feel  would  like  to 
move  into  the  workforce,  would  like  to  be  productive  citizens,  but 
we  have  played  somewhat  of  a  part  in  trapping  them  into  a  cycle 
that  might  be  beyond  their  control. 

And  hopefully,  with  the  expertise  and  the  great  minds  of  this 
Nation,  we  can  all  come  together  to  do  what's  right,  with  their  par- 
ticipation. I  c  on't  mean  a  group  of  us  trying  to  make  decisions  as  to 
what's  good  lor  the  recipients,  but  we  want  to  have  the  input  from 
those  throughout  this  country  who  want  to  make  a  contribution,  to 
make  things  better,  and  to  move  on  and  to  have  productive  citizens 
who  can  feel  proud  of  themselves  and  proud  of  their  communities 
as  well. 

With  that,  I  want  to  thank  you  personally,  all  three  of  your,  for 
attending  the  session  today,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
input. 

Mr.  Liederman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Perales.  Thank  ;  ou. 

Chairman  Ford.  This  will  conclude  the  business  of  the  subcom- 
mittee today,  and  we  will  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:39  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  20,  1986.] 


WORK,  EDUCATION,  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1986 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  continue  its  hearings  on  education 
and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  Today's  witnesses 
include  seven  distinguished  Members  of  the  House,  and  Archbishop 
O'Meara  representing  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  I  expect  that 
each  of  these  witnesses  will  suggest  ways  to  improve  our  Nation's 
welfare  system. 

We  started  this  series  of  hearings  out  of  concern  that  for  some 
welfare  recipients,  AFDC  is  a  dead  end  offering  little  hope  for  a 
better  future.  We  know  that  in  the  past  6  years,  AFDC  benefits 
have  declined,  in  real  terms,  by  33  percent.  We  also  know  that 
there  is  a  core  group  of  AFDC  recipients— we  are  not  sure  how 
many— that  rely  on  AFDC  for  many  years.  We  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  these  families.  I  believe  that  work,  education,  and 
training  programs  figure  into  the  solution  to  their  problems.  That 
is  not  all  that  these  families  need  but  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Today,  we  turn  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  for  advice  and 
counsel  and  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  an  organization 
that  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  social  change. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  call  upon  our  first  witness,  one  who  has 
been  a  very  able  Member  of  this  House  and  one  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  social  change.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  Honorable 
Leon  Panetta  from  the  State  of  California  as  our  first  witness 
today  to  the  table. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Panetta. 
This  is  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  public  session  we  have  held  on 
this  subject  on  work,  education,  and  training  opportunities. 

We  feel  confident  that  we  will  develop  in  the  months  to  come  leg- 
islation to  go  to  the  House,  hopefully  on  or  about  the  time  the  Do- 
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mestic  Policy  Council  submits  their  findings  and  their  report  on 
welfare  reform  to  the  President. 

I  am  not  oure  we  will  have  a  piece  of  legu  ation  ready  before  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  but  hopefully  there  will  be  a  bill  ready  to  con- 
sider in  the  early  part  of  the  next  Congress. 

We  look  forward  to  your  testimony  today  and  your  input  at  this 
time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  MARKETING,  CONSUMER  RELA- 
TIONS, AND  NUTRITION,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Panetta.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  and  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  subcommittee. 

I  encourage  you  to  continue  these  hearings  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  trying  to  prepare  legislation.  I  think  one  of 
the  problems,  any  time  thare  is  a  new  study,  is  it  tends  to  go  over 
old  territory  we  have  been  through  before. 

I  think  we  know  generally  where  the  answers  lie.  Unfortunately, 
nobody  really  likes  the  answers.  That  is  why  they  always  try  to 
keep  coming  up  with  simple  solutions.  If  you  are  serious  about 
dealing  with  welfare  reform,  frankly  the  answers  are  cul  there,  but 
you  just  have  to  grab  for  them  a~J  hopefully  we  can  provide  that 
encouragement,  both  to  the  admi  nistration  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try. 

I  have  a  longer  statement  and  I  would  ask  that  that  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Panetta.  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  shorter  statement 
that  summarizes  the  thoughts  I  have  included  in  my  longer  pre- 
pared statement. 

Your  subcommittee  obviously  has  jurisdiction  over  v/hat  is  the 
oldest  Federal  means-tested  program  which  assists  families  with 
children.  This  pronram,  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children, 
AFDC,  was  authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  or  ADC,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  was 
supposed  to  become  unnecessary  once  the  unemploymer  compen- 
sation and  Social  Security  programs  authorized  in  that  same  act 
matured. 

Tragically,  the  need  for  AFDC  has  grown  enormously  over  the 
past  half-century.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  reality  of  signif- 
icant intergenerational  welfare  dependency.  Some  argue  that  this 
is  proof  that  the  social  welfare  system,  of  which  AFDC  is  one  of  its 
most  important  components,  is  fundamentally  flawed.  Others  say 
that  welfare  dependency  among  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  re- 
flects the  cost  to  society  of  inadequate  schooling,  too  few  jobs,  and 
d:  crimination.  Still  others  ote  an  alleged  abandonment  of  tradi- 
tional family  values  as  the  explanation  for  welfare  dependency. 

I  believe  that  a  quart  for  a  simple,  single  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  wrifiwre  dependency  is  *n  illusory  goal.  So  is  the  quest  for  a 
«mple,  «togle  solution  to  the  problem.  Too  often,  even  though  the 
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public  policy  issue  is  complex,  a  simple  explanation  is  given,  and  a 
simple  solution  is  always  sought  proposed. 

When  this  occurs,  the  result  is  usually  wasted  public  resources, 
frustration  among  intended  program  beneficiaries  when  too  much 
was  promised  and  too  little  delivered,  and  increased  public  skepti- 
cism that  any  Federal  program  really  worke 

Fortunately,  this  indictment  applies  to  neither  the  work  of  your 
subcommittee  nor  that  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing.  I  think  both  of  our  subcommittees  have  made  significant 
progress  over  the  past  several  years  developing  the  framework  for 
a  multifaceted  approach  which,  over  time,  will  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant decline  in  welfare  dependency. 

My  optimism  assumes  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  on  what  we 
have  done.  Furthermore,  I  assume  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  stampeded  into  short-term  solutions  which  could  create  long- 
term  budgetary  costs  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  social  costs  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  programs  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction. 

Like  'he  AFDC  Program,  food  stamps  suffered  deep  cutbacks 
back  in  1981  and  1982. 1  think  we  were  cut  almost  $8  billion  over  a 
period  of  4  years  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Although  the  Food  Security  Act  restored  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  food  stamp  cutbacks  ana  provided  some  very  limited  program 
improvements,  these  hold  out  a  lifeline  for  the  working  poor  who 
really  seek  to  escape  welfare  dependency. 

Let  me  mention  as  an  aside,  I  hear  the  comment  that  people  on 
food  stamps  or  in  soup  kitchens  are  trying  to  rip  off  the  society. 
Anybody  who  says  that  has  never  gone  to  those  places,  looked  wel- 
fare recipients  in  the  eye  and  talked  with  them.  I  have  never  heard 
any  of  them  say  they  are  satisfied  with  that  existence.  Everybody  I 
have  talked  to  wants  to  get  out  of  it,  wants  to  find  a  job,  wants  t  j 
find  a  better  way  of  life. 

They  are  the  ones  who  truly  seek  escape  from  that  kind  of  de- 
pendency. 

A  key  initiative  in  the  Food  Security  Act,  which  holds  out  the 
promise  to  reduce  welfare  dependency,  is  an  innovative  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  innovative 
approach  goes  to  my  colleague  and  ranking  minority  member,  Bill 
Emerson. 

For  the  first  time,  each  State  is  required  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment and  training  program  for  employable  food  stamp  partici- 
pants. States  will  have  considerable  flexibility  both  to  design  their 
own  program  and  also  to  determine  who  will  be  served.  States  can 
use  a  number  of  approaches— job  search,  job  finding  clubs,  work- 
fare,  training,  and  education  relating  to  employment.  States  have 
been  given  flexibility  to  target  this  Employment  and  Training  Pro- 
gram on  those  recipients  for  whom  it  is  most  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  the  flexibility  in  this  approach  will  allow  the  admin- 
istration to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  have  plagued  earlier  attempts  to 
enforce  work  requirements.  Above  all,  we  do  not  want  a  paperwork 
shuffle  in  which  States  engage  in  perfunctory  compliance  with  ar- 
bitrary numerical  standards.  Somehow,  by  applying  strict  stand- 
ards, v  i  can  solve  the  problem.  All  that  sometimes  results  is  just 
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an  increase  in  the  massive  bureaucracy  that  already  surrounds 
many  of  these  programs. 

We  really  want  meaningful  programs  that  will  result  in  con- 
structive changes  in  peopled  lives.  If  States  wish  to  target  their  re- 
sources on  a  minority  of  employable  recipients  in  order  to  provide 
a  more  intern  !,,fe— and  possibly  more  expensive— program  for  these 
people,  they  should  be  able  to  do  so.  Flexibility  is  the  key. 

I  consider  this  approach  cause  for  cautious  optimism.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Subcor  littee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition  oserved  innovative 
employment  and  training  projects  administered  with  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  recipients  and  respect  for  their  dignity.  Much  of  what 
we  learned  there  is  reflected  in  the  employment  and  training  sec- 
tion of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  reiterate  my  earlier  concerns  about  the 
danger  of  simple  solutions  to  complex  public  policy  issues.  I  want 
the  flexible  approach  to  work  requirement  and  workfare  to  result 
in  validated  savings  of  Federal  and  State  tax  dollars  as  well  as 
meaningfuil  improvements  in  people's  lives.  This  can  best  be 
achieved  by  avoiding  dogmatism,  inflexible  Federal  fiats,  and  coer- 
cive or  punitive  strategies. 

While  I  believe  our  efforts  to  adopt  a  reasonable  approach  to  em- 
ployment and  training  are  commendable,  I  am  aware  that  future 
cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  will  yield  greater  results  for  both 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  recipients.  Indeed,  improvements  can  be 
made  in  coordinating  to  assure  that  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  possible.  In  our  approach,  we  must  take  into  account 
several  factors. 

First,  there  must  be  adequate  Federal  funding  for  employment 
and  training,  including  child  care  and  social  services  that  remove 
harriers  to  participation.  Anybody  who  thinks  there  is  a  cheap  way 
of  handling  it,  doesn't  understand  the  issue.  There  has  to  be  Feder- 
al funding  if  it  is  going  to  work. 

Second,  if  performance  standards  for  Federal  expenditures  are 
required,  we  must  assure  that  they  do  not  undermine  program 
goals.  By  this,  I  refer  to  the  sensitivity  of  our  Conference  Commit- 
tee last  year  in  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  vary  per- 
formance standard*  by  the  type  of  activity  offered— such  as,  job 
search,  training,  job  finding  clubs—and  the  category  of  persons 
served. 

Largely,  the  success  of  the  employment  and  training  program  in 
helping  the  long-term  unemployed  under  the  Food  Security  Act  de- 
pends on  the  variation  of  standards  the  administration  sets  in 
these  two  key  areas.  It  is  so  important,  that  what  we  have  seen  in 
going  around  this  country  is  every  community  adjusted  accordingly 
to  their  needs.  It  can  work,  in  San  Diego  which  implemented  work- 
fare,  they  did  it  sensitively  with  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  and  did 
it  in  a  way  that  fits  the  needs  of  their  community. 

You  cannot  take  a  San  Diego  approach  and  just  say  it  ought  to 
be  applied  everywhere.  It  doesn't  work  that  way.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  that  kind  of  flexibility  be  allowed. 

Incidentally,  when  the  bill  passed  in  the  House  last  summer  it 
ha 4  had  no  performance  standards.  That  was  our  belief,  we  ought 
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not  implement  that  standard,  because  you  would  be  taking  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  job  training  and  putting  it  at  the 
desk  where  somebody  is  filling  out  papers.  That  wouldn't  work, 
either. 

It  was  not  until  conference  when  the  Senate  insisted  upon  such 
standards  that  variation  in  these  elements  was  included.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  a  July  1985  GAO  report  provided  addi- 
tional justification  for  the  House  view  that  performance  standards 
can  be  detrimental  to  program  effectiveness. 

Third,  strict  and  rigid  performance  standards  could  further  erode 
the  effectiveness  of  employment  and  training  programs  again  if 
sufficient  ^ederal  funds  are  not  provided.  In  planning  an  employ- 
ment and  training  strategy,  we  must  not  require  States  to  cover  too 
many  people  with  too  few  dollars.  I  believe  the  USDA  budget  pro- 
posal to  trim  our  Employment  and  Training  Program  by  $20  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987,  coupled  with  mandated  performance  stand- 
ards of  25,  50,  and  75  percent  by  1989,  is  totally  unrealistic. 

In  actuality,  the  costs  for  employment  and  training  would  not  be 
reduced.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  administration's  proposals,  in  fiscal 
year  1987  alone,  the  State  and  local  government  share  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Program  is  estimated  to  increase  by  $42 
million  over  current  law— roughly  $2  million  more  than  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth,  in  our  approach  to  employment  and  Craina:^.  ve  must 
recognize  that  welfare  and  food  stamp  dependent  households  are 
not  monolithic.  The  diversity  we  provide  by  instilling  flexibility  in 
program  administration  at  the  Federal  level  will  make  a  dramatic 
difference  for  State  and  local  governments  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  population. 

Variation  in  program  design  will  ensure  that  recipients  gain 
skills  and  experience  necessary  to  plug  them  into  area  job  markets. 
If  we'wsre  to  accept  the  administration's  proposal  to  require  all 
States  to  serve  the  same  percentage  of  work  registrants  regardless 
of  the  type  of  employment  and  training  activities  to  be  implement- 
ed, we  could  guarantee  that  more  intensive  programs  for  L\e 
harder-to-employ  would  never  be  mounted. 

Overall,  I  believe,  we  must  avoid  what  has  beer  termed  "cream- 
ing" that  measures  the  nuirver  of  persons  placed  in  jobs,  without 
regard  to  those  that  *  'Id  have  found  jobs  on  thnr  own.  Federal 
standards  could  ex^  *  creaming  if  we  are  not  cautious.  A 
better  approach  wo  j  target  our  resources  on  breaking  bar- 

riers to  employmei  long-term  welfare  dependent  fai  "lies, 
rather  than  spreading  .     resources  too  thinly. 

Finally,  X  v/ould  suggest  that  coordination  at  the  Federal  level 
with  State  and  local  governments  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  employment  and  training  for  our  welfare  depend- 
ent population.  Particularly  at  the  local  level,  employment  and 
training  programs  must  allow  for  innovation.  That  is  so  important. 

Government  workers  themselves  must  be  convinced  that  this  is 
not  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  of  regulations,  but  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide uuining,  job  search  techniques,  or  placement  assistance  to 
those  who  may  have  no  other  place  to  turn.  Ultimately,  the  dedica- 
tion of  persons  providing  employment  and  training  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  success  of  the  overall  program. 
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I  don't  know  whether  the  chairman  has  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Detroit  and  look  at  Project  Hope  in  Detroit,  which  provides  for 
job  training  and  ties  it  to  other  programs. 

It  is  the  kind  of  job  development  that  I  think  would  serve  as  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  would  urge  you  to  take  a  look 
at  that,  because  that  is  not  a  question  of  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 
they  are  designing  programs  that  will  give  people  skills  for  the 
future,  and  will  permanently  remove  them  from  that  kind  of  de- 
pendency. 

At  this  juncture,  we  are  still  learning  what  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches to  work,  education,  and  training  are  best.  New  programs 
must  have  built-in  demonstration  and  evaluation  components  so 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  may  learn  how  to 
design  successful  programs. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  oversell  the  results  of 
what  employment  and  training  can  do.  We  can  hope  for  modest 
positive  effects,  not  necessarily  a  panacea  to  low  employment  or 
welfare  dependency.  If  our  expectations  are  realistic,  we  may  be 
able  to  implement  effective  programs  that  will  have  a  significant 
impact  in  the  fixture.  Slowly,  and  definitively,  we  can  break  the 
chain  of  welfare  dependency  for  many  American  families. 

A  mqjor  piece  of  unfinished  business  for  both  our  subcommittees, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  improve  the  coordination  between  the  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  programs.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  doing  that, 
and  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  this  subcommittee  in  that 


If  we  can  protect  and  nurture  the  improvements  to  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Program,  the  extension  of  the  AFDC  to  fami- 
lies with  both  parents  present,  meaningful  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  ensure  that  welfare  recipients  always  have  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  work,  we  will  have  made  a  constructive  start 
toward  a  meaningful  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and 
again,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  coming  up  with  legis- 
lation that  will  address  the  issues  contained  in  my  statement. 
[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 


effort. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LEON  E.  PAN ETTA*  CHAIRMAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  MARKETING, 
CONSUMER  RELATIONS  AND  NUTRITION 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
MARCH  20 f  1986 

Mr*  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  Subcommittee  for 
conducting  this  series  of  hearings  on  welfare  dependency  —  one 
of  the  most  intractable  problems  in  American  society. 

Your  Subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  oldest  Federal 
means-tested  program  which  assists  families  with  children.  This 
program.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ( AFDC ) r  was 
authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  or  ADC,  as  it  was  called  back  then,  was  supposed  to 
become  unnecessary  once  the  unemployment  compensation  and  Social 
Security  programs  authorized  in  that  same  Act  matured. 

Tragically,  the  need  for  AFDC  has  grown  enormously  over  the 
past  half  century.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  reality  of 
significant  inter-generational  welfare  dependency.  Some  argue 
that  this  is  proof  that  the  social  welfare  3ystem,  of  which  AFDC 
is    one    of    the    most    important    components,     is  fundamentally 
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flawed*  Others  say  that  welfare  dependency  among  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  reflects  the  cost  to  society  of  inadequate 
schooling*  too  few  jobs,  and  discrimination.  Still  others  cite 
an  alleged  abandonment  of  traditional  family  values  as  the 
explanation  for  welfare  dependency. 

I  believe  that  a  quest  for  a  simple,  single  explanation  of 
the  problem  of  welfare  dependency  is  an  illusory  goal,  so  is  a 
quest  for  a  simple ,  single  solution  to  the  problem.  Too  often, 
even  though  the  public  policy  issue  is  complex,  a  simple 
explanation  is  given,  and  a  simple  solution  is  proposed.  When 
this  occurs,  the  result  is  usually  wasted  public  resources, 
frustration  among  intended  program  beneficiaries  when  too  much 
was  promised  and  too  little  delivered,  and  increased  public 
skepticism  that  any  Federal  program  works. 

Fortunately,  this  indictment  applies  to  neither  the  work  of 
your  Subcommittee  nor  that  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing.  Both  our  Subcommittees  have  made  significant 
progress  over  the  past  several  years  developing  the  framework  for 
a  multi-faceted  approach  which,  over  time,  will  result  in  a 
significant  decline  in  welfare  dependency.  My  optimism  assumes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  build  on  what  we  have  done.  Furthermore, 
X  assume  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  into 
short-term  solutions  which  could  create  long-term  budgetary  costs 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  social  costs  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  programs  over  which  wc  have  jurisdiction. 
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Your  Subcommittee  two  years  ago  shepherded  through  Congress 
landmark  legislation  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  by  ensuring 
that  absent  parents  provide  financial  support  :o  their  children. 
This  legislation  was  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of 
1984.  You  included  a  Carrot  and  stick  approach  to  improving 
State  child  s'  pport  enforcement  procedur.es*  The  stick  was  the 
requirement  that  States  enact  U*,s  e-jtabl  *  Jhing  specific 
procedures  related  to  child  support  enforcement  cases.  The 
carrots  were  Federal  reimbursement  for  aulas  that  encouraged 
improved  state  administration  of  their  c'lild  support  enforcement 
programs*  One  formula  change  was  to  provide  90  percent  Federal 
reimbursement  for  development  of  information  retrieval  systems 
and  purchase  of  ADP  equipment.  AnC  her  formula  change  was  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  Federal  matching  rate  for  administrative 
expenses  from  70  tofG  percent  by  fiscal  year  1990.  This  was  made 
to  offset  the  cost  of  a  change  in  the  formula  for  Federal 
incentive  payments  for  state  child  support  collections  which 
lessened  AFDC  collections.  The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987  proposes  to  take  away  these  carrots.  Savings  of  $41 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  are  proposed  from  reduced 
reimbursement  for  ADP  and  an  accelerated  schedule  to  reduce 
Federal  matching  for  administrative  costs.  These  proposals  would 
be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  if  states  lessened  their  child 
support  enforcement  efforts  —  thus  automatically  causing  higher 
spending  in  the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs. 
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A  second  incremental  reform  which  your  Subcommittee  has 
developed  is  included  in  the  conference  agreement  on  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill  (H.R.  3186).  This  is  the  extension  of  AFDC 
to  families  with  two  parer  >.s  present,  or  mandatory  AFDC-U 
benefits.  As  you  know,  even  though  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  jc. 
Means  achieved  last  year's  deficit  reduction  target  in 
reconciliation,  the  administration  opposes  the  extension  of  AFDC 
to  these  families.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  which  is  holding  up 
final  Senate  approval  of  the  conference  agreement.  Having  found 
the  President's  statements  in  this  year's  State  of  the  Union 
Message  about  the  importance  of  family  values  to  be  eloquent ,  I 
do  not  understand  the  administration's  opposition  to  a  proposal 
which  would  end  the  financial  incentive  which  currently  exists  in 
28  States  and  jurisdictions  with  an  AFDC  program  for  a  father  to 
desert  his  family  so  that  they  can  get  AFDC  benefits. 

Some  argue  that  extension  of  AFDC  to  intact  families  would 
increase  welfare  dependency.  I  question  that  assertion.  The  real 
value  of  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  has  eroded  so  significantly 
in  the  last  decade  or  so  that  application  for  AFDC  benefits  is 
best  viewed  as  an  act  of  financial  desperation*  For  example, 
Mr*  Chairman,  your  own  State  of  Tennessee  does  not  have  an  AFDC-U 
program  but  has  by  no  means  the  lowest  AFDC  benefits  in  the 
South.  The  maximum  monthly  AFDC  benefits  for  a  family  of  four  in 
Tennessee  are  currently  $186  —  hardly  an  economic  incentive  for 
welfare  dependency. 
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Even  when  AFDC  benefits  aire  combined  with  food  stamps, 
welfare  recipients  hardly  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  To  use 
Tennessee  again  as  an  example,  the  combined  benefits  are 
currently  $454  a  month  or  only  51%  of  the  poverty  level.  Data 
collected  by  ways  and  Means  staff  dramatically  illustrate  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  combined  benefits  has  eroded 
significantly  over  time.  Between  1972,  when  food  stamps  became  a 
national  program  with  benefits  indexed  to  the  price  of  food,  and 
1984,  the  combined  value  of  food  stamps  and  AFDC  in  constant 
dollars  declined  25.6  percent.  This  decline  was  not 
significantly  greater  than  the  overall  national  decline  of  21.8 
percent.  As  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  well  know,  what  has 
been  happening  is  that  many  States  have  taken  into  account  in 
setting  AFDC  benefit  levels  the  fact  that  food  stamp  benefits  are 
indexed  and  are  100  percent  Federally  financed. 

Nexf  i  would  like  to  describe  what  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition  has  been 
doing  to  address  the  problem  of  welfare  dependency.  More  than 
two  years  ago,  I  introduced  H.R.  5151,  the  Hunger  Relief  Act. 
While  overwhelmingly  supported  in  the  House,  the  Senate  did  not 
act  on  this  legislation.  Instead,  we  were  only  able  to  negotiate 
when  the  Senate  was  faced  with  the  specter  of  meeting  to 
negotiation  or  allowing  the  program  to  expire.  Food  stamp 
legislation  became  Title  XV  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  and 
was  signed  into  law  two  days  before  Christmas.  I  regret  that  not 
all  of  the  program  improvements  negotiated  by  the  Hose  survived 
the  Conference. 
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.Like  the  AFDC  program,  food  stamps  suffered  deep  cutbacks 
back  in  1981  and  1982.  Although  the  Pood  Security  Act  restored 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  food  stamp  cutbacks  and  provided  some 
very  limited  program  improvements*  these  hold  out  a  life  line  for 
the  working  poor  who  seek  to  escape  welfare  dependency.  The 
changes  which  would  assist  those  trying  to  escape  welfare 
dependency  includes 

•       The  earned  income  deduction  was  restored  form  18  to  20 
percent 

9       A  separate  child  care  deduction  was  established 

9       The  ceiling  on  the  excess  shelter  deduction  was  raised 

from  $139  to  $147  a  month. 
9       The  maximum  liquid  assets  which  nonelderly  households 

could    have    was     increased     from    $1,500    to  $2,000. 

Ironically,   this   limited  increase  was  less  than  what 

the  President' 8  own  Task  *orce  on  Hunger  recommended  in 

1984. 

Just  as  you  are  faced  in  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
program  with  proposals  in  the  President's  budget  that  would  erode 
the  needed  improvements  signed  into  law  less  than  two  years  ago, 
we  are  faced  with  proposals  in  the  President's  budget  to  repeal 
the  reforms  I  have  just  described,  and  also  to  repeal  a  number 
of  other  improvements  to  the  food  stamp  program  included  in  the 
Pood  Security  Act  the  President  signed  five  weeks  before  he 
submitted  his  buugci. 
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A  key  initiative  in  the  Food  Security  Act  which  holds  out 
the  promise  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  is  an  innovative 
employment  and  training  program.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
innovative  approach  goes  to  our  colleague  Bill  Emerson. 

For  the  first  time,  each  State  is  required  to  establish  an 
employment  and  training  program  for  employable  food  stamp 
participants,  states  will  have  considerable  flexibility  both  to 
design  their  own  program  and  also  to  fietermine  who  will  be 
served,  states  can  use  a  number  of  approaches  -  job  searcn,  job 
finding  clubsr  workfare,  training,  and  education  relating  to 
employment.  states  have  been  given  flexibility  to  target  this 
employment  and  training  program  on  those  recipients  for  whom  it 
is  most  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  the  flexibility  in  this  approach  will  allow  the 
administration  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  have  .lagued  earlier 
attempts  to  enforce  work  requirements.  Above  all,  we  do  not  want 
a  paperwork  shuffle  in  which  States  engage  in  perfunctory 
compliance  with  arbitrary  numerical  standards.  we  really  want 
meaningful  programs  that  will  result  in  constructive  changes  in 
people's  lives.  if  states  wish  to  target  their  resources  on  a 
minority  of  employable  recipients  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
intensive  —  and  possibly  more  expensive  —  program  for  these 
people,  they  should  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  consider  this  approach  cause  for  cautious  optimism.  in 
Massachusetts,  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing,  consumer 
delations,    and    Nutrition    observed    innovative    employment  and 
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training  projects  administered  with  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
recipients  and  respect  for  their  dignity.  Much  of  what  we 
learned  there  is  reflected  in  the  employment  and  training  section 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  reiterate  my  earlier  concerns  about  the 
danger  of  simple  solutions  to  complex  public  policy  issues.  I 
want  the  flexible  approach  to  work  requirement  and  workfare  to 
result  in  validated  savings  of  Federal  and  State  tax  dollars  as 
well  as  meaningful  improvements  in  people* s  lives.  This  can  best 
be  achieved  by  avoiding  dogmatism,  inflexible  Federal  fiats,  and 
coercive  or  punitive  strategies. 

While  I  believe  our  efforts  to  adopt  a  reasonable  approach 
to  employment  and  training  are  commendable,  x  am  aware  that 
future  cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  yield  greater  results  for  both 
AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  recipients.  Indeed,  improvements  can  be  made 
in  coordinating  to  assure  that  long-term  employment  opportunities 
are  possible,  in  our  approach,  we  must  take  into  account  several 
factors. 

First,  there  must  be  adequate  federal  funding  for  employment 
and  training,  including  child  care  and  social  services  that 
remove  barriers  to  participation. 

Second,  if  performance  standards  for  federal  expenditures 
are  required,  we  must  assure  that  they  do  not  undermine  program 
goals.  By  this,  I  refer  to  the  sensitivity  of  our  Conference 
Committee     last     year     in    requiring     the     Secretary     to  vary 
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performance  standards  by  the  type  of  activity  offered  (such 
•s,  job  search,  training,  job  finding  clubs)  and  the  category  of 
persons  served.  Largely,  the  success  of  the  employment  and 
training  program  in  helping  the  long-term  unemployed  under  the 
Food  Security  Act  depends  on  the  variation  of  standards  the 
Administration  sets  in  these  two  key  areas* 

Incidentally,  when  the  bill  passed  in  the  House  last  summer 
it  had  had  no  performance  standards*  It  was  not  until  Conference 
when  the  Senate  insisted  upon  such  standards  that  variation  in 
these  elements  was  included.  I  would  also  like  t">  point  out  that 
a  July  1985  GAO  report  provided  additional  justification  for  the 
House  view  that  performance  standards  can  be  detrimental  to 
program  effectiveness* 

Third,  strict  and  rigid  performance  standards  could  further 
erode  the  effectiveness  of  employment  and  training  programs  if 
sufficient  federal  funds  are  not  provided.  m  planning  an 
employment  and  training  strategy,  we  must  not  require  states  to 
cover  too  many  people  with  too  tsw  dollars.  1  believe  the  USDA 
budget  proposal  to  trim  our  employment  and  training  program  by 
$20  million  in  fiscal  1987,  coupled  with  mandated  performance 
standards  of  25,  50,  and  75  percent  by  1989,  is  unrealistic.  In 
actuality,  the  costs  for  employment  and  training  would  not  be 
reduced.  were  we  to  adopt  the  Administration's  proposals,  in 
fiscal  1987  alone,  the  stato  and  local  government  share  of  the 
employment  and  training  program  wou}d  increase  by  $42  million 
over  current  law  —  roughlv  $2  million  more  than  would  be  saved 
by  the  federal  government. 
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Fourth,  in  our  approach  to  employment  and  training ,  we  must 
recognize    that  welfare  and  food  stamp  dependant   households  are 


flexibility  in  program  administration  at  the  f^^tral  level  w*ix 
mare  a  dramatic  difference  fc  state  ard  local  governments 
attempting  to  meet  the  nesds  of  this  population.  Variation  in 
program  design  will  ensure  that  recipients  gain  skills  and 
experience  necessary  to  plug  them  into  area  job  markets.  if  We 
were  to  accept  the  Administration's  proposal  to  require  all 
states  to  serve  the  same  percentage  of  work  registrants 
regardless  of  the  type  of  employment  and  training  activities  it 
implemented,  we  could  guarantee  that  more  iittnsive  programs  for 
the  hare  jr-to-employ  would  never  be  mounted. 

Overall,  l  believe,  we  must  avoid  "creaming"  that  measures 
the  number  of  persons  placed  in  jobs,  without  regard  to  thosa 
that  would  have  found  jobs  on  their  _wn.  Federal  standards  could 
exacerbate  "creaming"  if  we  are  not  cautious.  A  better  approach 
would  be  to  targe\_  our  resources  toward  breaking  b  tiers  to 
employment  for  long-term  welfare  dependant  families,  rather  than 
spread our  resources  too  thinly. 

Finally,  1  would  suggest  that  coordination  at  the  federal 
level  with  state  ai,d  local  governments  is  the  only  way  that  we 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  employment  and  training  for  our 
welfare  dependant  population.  Particularly  at  the  local  level, 
employment  and  training  programs  must  allow  for  innovation. 
Govern-  int  workers  themselves  must  be  convinced  that  this  is  not 


not  monolithic. 


The    diversity     we     pre/id*     by  instilling 
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•  "bureacratic  nightmare"  of  regulations,  but  an  effort  to 
provide  training,  job  search  techniques,  or  placement  assistance 
to  those  who  may  have  no  other  place  to  turn.  Ultimately,  the 
dedication  of  perso  s  providing  employment  and  training  will  have 
a  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  overall  program. 

At  this  juncture,  we  are  still  learning  what  techniques  and 
approaches  i.o  work,  education,  and  training  are  best.  New 
programs  must  have  built-in  demonstration  and  evaluation 
components  so  that  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  may 
learn  how  lo  design  successful  programs. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  oversell  the  results 
of  what  employment  and  training  can  do.  we  can  hope  for  modest 
positive  effects,  not  necessarily  a  paneacea  to  low-employment  or 
welfare  dependancy.  if  our  expectations  are  realistic,  » 4  may  be 
able  to  implement  effective  programs  that  will  have  a  signficant 
impact  in  the  future.  Slowly,  and  definitively,  we  can  break  the 
chain  of  welfare  dependancy  for  many  American  families. 

A  major  piece  of  unfinished  business  for  both  our 
Subcommittees  is  to  improve  the  coordination  between  the  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  programs.  if  we  csn  protect  and  nurture  the 
improvements  to  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  program,  the 
extension  of  AKDC  to  families  with  both  parents  present, 
meaningful  employment  and  training  programs,  and  ensure  hat 
welfare  recipients  always  have  a  financial  incentive  to  work,  we 
will  have  made  a  constructive  start  toward  a  meaningful  reform  of 
the  welfare  system. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Panetta,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  received  word,  I  know  we  were  in  a 
whip's  meeting  earlier  on  the  reconciliation  from  the  Senate  side 
this  morning,  have  we  received  word  on  that? 

Mr.  Panetta.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  As  to  what  the  position  is  on  the  UP  situation? 

Mr.  Panetta.  As  I  understand  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of 
contemplating  the  offer  made  by  the  House  yesterday  on  reconcilia- 
tion and  we  have  not  received  a  definitive  response.  It  is  on  the  cal- 
endar for  action  this  afternoon.  The  whip's  calendar  included  that 
as  an  element  for  action  this  afternoon,  but  I  think  it  was  based  on 
hope  more  than  fact  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Ford.  Chairman  Panetta,  would  it  be  possible  for  this 
subcommittee  to  jointly  do  a  field  trip  with  your  subcommittee  as 
time  goes  on  with  witnesses  and  we  get  some  direction  as  to  where 
this  public  assistance  subcommittee  will  be  headed  in  designing  or 
drafting  legislation  for  a  reform  package  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  Panetta.  I  think  that  would  be  an  outstanding  approach. 

Chairman  Ford.  With  the  food  stamp  component,  we  think  it  is  a 
major  component  to  welfare  reform  and  being  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion, as  time  goes  on  we  would  hope  that  there  would  be  some  flexi- 
bility with  the  two  committees  to  hold  joint  public  hearings  here  in 
Congress  or  somewhere  on  the  road. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  happen  as  we  move  and  make  progress 
on  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Panetta.  I  would  look  forward  to  that,  because  as  you  prob- 
ably experienced  and  so  have  I,  every  time  you  go  to  these  commu- 
nities, one  of  the  frustrating  elements  presented  in  the  hearings  by 
the  people  who  are  served  by  these  programs  is  the  frustration  of 
having  to  deal  in  several  different  areas  every  time  they— they 
know  they  qualify  for  certain  benefits,  they  have  to  go  different 
places,  do  different  things  under  different  guidelines,  and  frankly  I 
think  if  we  could  coordinate  our  efforts  in  that  way,  I  think  what 
would  be  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  in  terms  of  welfare 
reform. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  loing 
thai  as  we  move  forward. 

One  of  the  comments  you  made  in  your  printed  testimony  was 
that,  you  talk  about  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Message 
and  his  profamily  message  within  that  message  itself.  What  did 
you  read  from  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  when  the  President 
talked  about  strengthening  the  family  and  America,  the  profamily 
matter,  did  you  interpret  that  to  refer  to  the  legislation  in  reconcil- 
iation about  the  intact  family,  or  the  father  not  being  placed  in  a 
position  that  he  would  have  to  desert  the  house  in  order  for  the 
children  to  receive  AFDC  payments? 

Mr.  Panetta.  Well,  I  am  sure  the  chairman  shared  my  viewpoint 
on  this  but  I  think  the  great  frustration  in  dealing  with  the  admin- 
istration on  issues  like  this  is  the  inherent  contradiction  between 
their  words  and  their  actions  when  it  comes  to  issues  like  welfare 
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reform,  and  the  safety  net  and  issues  related  to  the  hungry  in  this 
country. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  the  experience  of  appearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  on  the  problem  of  the  homeless  in  our 
society,  and  John  Bode,  responsible  for  the  food  stamp  and  nutri- 
tion programs  at  Agriculture,  gave  testimony  stating  and  taking 
credit  for  all  of  the  progrstos  that  are  directed  at  the  heeds  of  the 
hungry.*  the  nutrition  programs,  school  lunch  programs,  the  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  homeless,  stating  that  all  of  these  programs 
are  available  to  people  in  need. 

At  the  same  tiriife  that  he  was 'testifying  we  have  a  budget  pro- 
posal from  the  President  that  cuts  over  $1  billion  from  all  the  pro- 
grams that  he  is  taking  credit  for. 

That  is  just— that  is  nbt  this  year,  that  has  gone  on  the  last  5 
years.  Every  time  they  testify  before  committees  that  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  they  take  credit  for  the  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  on  the  budget  side  they  are  cutting  the  hell  out  of 
them. 

You  know,  that  duplicity  frankly  has  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Same  is  tri  e  for  the  President's  address  when  he 
talks  about  the  concerns  for  the  family,  need  to  hold  the  family  to- 
gether, concern  about  welfare  reform  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
they  oppose  reconciliation  in  large  measure  because  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  AFDC  which  is  directed*  at  holding  the  family  together. 

It  is  that  kind  of  contradiction  that  is  going  to  undermine  any 
effort  to  try  tosfeek  really  true  welfare  reform. 

Chairman  Ford.  Have  you  or  your  committee  had  any  contact 
with  the  Attorney  General,  Ed  Meese,  who  is  head  of  the  Domestic 
Polipy  Council  that  is  conducting  the  study  for  the  President? 

Mr.  Panetta.  No,  I  have  not.  I  think  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  things  for  you  and  I  to  do  is  to  make  very  clear  to  them 
that  if  they  are  going  to  proceed  with  any  kind  of  meaningful  rec- 
ommendation that  they  better  consider  the  work  of  our  subcommit- 
tee^ and  others  in  the  Congress  so  that  not  only  can  they  avoid  du- 
plication but  hopefully  we  can  direct  them  in  ways  that  will  accom- 
plish the  goals  that  they  are  after. 

Chairman  Ford.  Hopefully  we  can  communicate  after  this  ses- 
sion later  today  and  maybe  come  together  on  terms  in  making  con- 
tact with  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

Mr.  Panetta.  Great. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Panetta.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Our  next  witness  is  from  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Laues,  the  Honorable  Nancy  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you,  Congresswoman  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  AND  MEMBER, 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  CONGRESSIONAL  CAUCUS  FOR 
WOMEN'S  ISSUES 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate these  hearings  and  the  strong  and  persistent  interest  shown  by 
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your  subcommittee  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Panetta,  who  just  con- 
cluded his  remarks.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  begun  to  assemble 
the  pieces  of  the  kind  of  solution  that  the  Uation  needs  to  address 
the  pervasive  problem  of  welfare  dependence. 

We  are  constantly  assailed  from  all  sides  by  the  criticism  of  the 
American  business  community  that  its  view  is  short  term,  that  it  is 
overlv  concerned  with  the  month1?  bottom  line  to  the  detriment  of 
the  decade's  bottom  line!  The.  same  is  true  of  Government  policy. 
In  my  estimation  in  this  era  of  Gramm-Rudman,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  look  long  range  at  the  cost  of  our  programs,  and 
their  impact  both  on  human  resources  and  on  the  taxpayer.  In  that 
regard  I  think  welfare  reform  must  be  at  the  top  of  our  list. 

As  frustrating  us  the  administration's  position  is  to  many  mem- 
bers, nonetheless,  J  think  in  all  fairness  one  must  recognize  their 
point,  that  the  failure  to  build  a  welfare  system  that  promotes  in- 
dependence is  a  bipartisan  failure. 

Our  welfare  system  is  founded  on  sand.  It  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  you  can  give  people  something  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
receipt  they  can  change  their  lives. 

They  cannot. 

You  must  give  them  education,  you  must  give  them  training  op- 
portunities, you  must  give  them  day  care  support  so  they  can  take 
advantage  of  those  .education  and  training  opportunities,  you  have 
to  give  them  transportation  and  then  you  have  to  give  them  the 
right  to  move  into  the  workforce  and  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
costs  of  day  care  in  a  gradual  way.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morn- 
ing about  H.R.  880,  without  repeating  my  prepared  testimony  word 
for  Word.  This  bill  would  offer  welfare  recipients  a  solid  opportuni- 
ty to  improve  their  lives  which  is  absolutely  every  bit  as  important 
to  the  Nation  in  preserving  the  quality  of  life  that  we  value. 

H.R.  880  does  not  restrict  welfare  recipients  to  whatever  job 
training  program  is  available.  1  think  that  is  important.  The  bill 
specifically  preserves  their  right  and  opportunity  to  advance  to  a 
community  college,  for  instance,  semiprofessional  program  if  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  degree,  and  qualify  so  that  they 
not  only  can  be  placed  in  a  job,  but  one  in  which  they  can  earn  an 
income  that  will  support  a  family. 

It  is  counterproductive  to  push  people  into  low-paying  jobs  that 
cannot  possibly  carry  rent  and  day  care,  never  mind  the  rest,  and 
to  push  them  into  those  jobs  before  they  have  the  training  to  be 
able  to  move  up  any  reasonable  career  ladder. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  unique  about  H.R.  880  is  that  it  in- 
volves the  recipient  in  development  of  a  career  plan.  Many  women 
on  welfare  are  young  women.  They  don't  know  what  their  options 
are.  They  don't  know  what  the  consequences  of  a  career  choice  are. 

They  don't  know  whether  they  will  like  being  in  the  medical  aid 
specialties.  They  don't  know  whether  they  would  prefer  that  over 
business.  They  have  no  opportunity  to  make  an  informed  and  delib- 
erate decision,  so  once  they  do  become  employed,  they  have  no 
sense  of  allegiance  to  that  position  nor  any  vision  of  where  it  might 
ead  them. 

It  is  important  as  we  approach  the  issue  of  training  and  develop- 
ment that  we  provide  that  ability  to  make  choices  in  the  broadest 
sense  and  to  have  vision  about  .where  we  are  going,  because  it  is 
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through  that  understanding  that  independence  is  gained  and  con- 
trol of  one's  life  is  taken. 

H.R  880  recognizes  if  you  don't  have  transportation  or  no  one  to 
take  care  of  your  children,  you  cannot  participate.  This  proposal 
recognizes  reality  at  the  front  end,  it  recognizes  reality  at  the  exit 
end,  as  well.  The  program  would  put  in  place  a  declining  day  care 
subsidy  that  would  decline  not  according  to  number  of  months  in 
the  workforce,  but  to  salary  level,  a  much  more  realistic  measure 
of  ability  of  an  individual  to  assume  the  costs  of  day  care. 

The  bill  makes  similar  transitional  provisions  in  the  area  of 
healthcare. 

Also,  the  proposal:  would  establish  a  half-time  program.  I  think 
that  is  very,  very  imp  /tant,  because  T  Miink  the  message,  particu- 
larly with  the  rise  in  teenage  pregna*.  *es,  should  be  that  parent- 
ing is  a  worthy  responsibility,  it  takes  time,  it  takes  skill,  it  takes 
dedication,  and  you  cannot  be  out  of  the  home  all  day  long  to  de- 
velop yourself  while  you  are  neglecting  parenting  relationships, 
and  expect  things  to  go  smoothly. 

If  training  programs  are  half-time  then  we  send  the  correct  mes- 
sage to  our  young  people.  If  the  training  pi  jram  is  well  grounded 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  developmental  stages  in  children 
as  well  as  parenting  skills  for  adults,  we  will  not  only  have  an  edu- 
cated, skilled  employee,  but  will  have  someone  who  has  developed 
the  ability  to  parent  and  assume  responsibilities  which  are  very 
heavy  in  a  single  parent  household  with  greater  ease. 

Last,  my  bill  allows  voluntary  participation.  But  I  would  ask  that 
as  you  and  Mr.  Panetta  continue  your  investigations,  that  you  keep 
an  open  mind  with  regard  to  the  voluntary-mandatory  issue. 

As  the  mother  of  three  young  women  who  are  now  in  the  work- 
force, I  believe  we  are  sending  a  terrible  message  to  young  women 
who  become  pregnant  as  teenagers  that  it  is  all  right  to  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  that  child  100  percent  and  neglect  yourself  100 
percent. 

That  it  is  all  right  not  to  be  in  school.  That  it  is  all  right  not  to 
be  getting  your  high  school  education.  That  it  is  all  right  not  to  be 
in  job  training  and  it  is  all  right  not  to  be  looking  ahead  to  your 
development  and  your  interests. 

That  is  the  message  we  are  sending. 

We  are  saying  it  is  all  right  to  have  a  ohild  and  stay  home.  That 
is  not  the  message  Government  should  ~/e  sending.  That  is  not  the 
message  those  young  women  need.  One  of  the  reasons  many  of 
them  are  aware  of  where  they  are  is  because  they  understand  that 
message.  They  don't  matter,  they  have  no  potential,  and  no  way  to 
develop  themselves. 

We  should  say,  we  are  going  to  pull  you  in  but  with  a  friendly 
hand,  with  a  supportive  hand,  and  wich  resources  but  we  are  going 
to  pud  you  in.  You  must  take  part  in  this  society  that  you  are  a 
part  of  by  virtue  of  being  alive. 

That  is  important.  A  full-time  mandatory  program  would  indeed 
be  destructive  in  regard  to  honoring  obligations  as  parents,  and  th  i 
development  and  demand  that  are  a  part  of  those  obligations. 

But  to  encourage  young  people,  in  particular  those  without  their 
high  school  degree,  to  believe  that  it  is  OK  to  become  a  parent  and 
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to  do  that  and  not  take  one's  own  development  seriously,  I  think,  is 
misleading  and  a  wrongheaded  message. 

I  would  urge  you  to  consider  at  least  for  those  without  high 
school  degree  a  mandatory  half-time  program  that  is  sufficiently 
funded  and  guided. 

There  are  other  components  to  a  comprehensive  job  training 
policy  that  are  relevant,  and  I  would  remind  you  of  the  number  of 
initiatives  there  are  that  would  spread  training  incentives  more 
broadly  in  our  society,  and  make  it  possible  for  small  companies  to 
be  participating  in  the  training  of  welfare  recipients  and  others. 

L  is  very  important  to  spread  the  training  opportunities  into  the 
smaller  cor  munities  and  you  can  only  do  that  through  small  busi- 
ness, and  ~ay  National  Training  Incentives  Act  would  make  that 
possible. 

I  am  alrx>  about  to  submit  a  day  care  bill  and  I  only  mention  that 
to  you  here  because  a  portion  of  it  will  make  day  care  support 
available  to  low-income  people  who  don't  live  near  publicly  funded 
centers.  It  is  another  avenue  shrinking  the  burden  of  day  care  costs 
on  low-income  working  families. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter,  and  your  dedication 
to  it.  I  understand  that  my  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson,  is  going  to  talk  about  Connecticut's  welfare  workfare  pro- 
gram— Connecticut  Works — it  is  not  a  workfare  program  but  it  is  a 
program  that  puts  people  to  work. 

It  is  important  information  and  we  are  gaining  experience  na- 
tionwide in  how  to  meet  this  important  matter  of  creating  inde- 
pendence rather  than  fostering  dependence. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Nancy  L.  Johnson 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
March  20,  1986 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  f  .r  inviting  me  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  ~aucus  for  Women's  Issues,  on 
my  proposal,  H.R.  880,  which  /ould  create  work,  training, 
and  educational  opportunities  to  welfare  recipients.  I 
commend  you  for  your  strong  and  persistent  interest  in  a 
pervasive  problem,  that  of  welfare  dependence,  which 
troubles  American  families,  taxpayers,  and  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole. 

i       I  h*veJ*en  impressed  with  the  criticism  that  American 
industry  and  business  have  received  lately  for  not  taking  a 
longer  term  view  of  investment,  for  paying  too  much 
attention  to  this  month's  bottom  line.    In  government,  too, 
we  are  inclined  to  determine  this  year's  policy  by  this 
year's  budget,  although,  as  Gramm-Rudman  has  so  painfully 
demonstrated,  we  now  must  reevaluate  our  priorities,  for  we 
can  nc  longer  afford  to  allow  unsuccessful  programs  to 
siphor  off  our  financial  and  human  resources  year  after 
year.  * 


Our  social  welfare  policy,  for  example,  concentrates  on 
short-term  assistance,  on  helping  a  family  to  survive  on  a 
month  to  month  basis.    But  consider  the  following: 

*  60%  of  welfare  recipients  do  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma. 

*  A  significant  number  of  ex-welfare  recipients, 
perhaps  as  many  as  one  one-third,  fall  back  on 
welfare  within  a  year  or  two. 

*  14%  of  all  births  in  the  U.S.  are  to  teenagers. 

*  Half  of  these  teen  mothers  drop  out  of  high 
school,  never  to  return. 


Three-quarters  of  all  single  mothers  under  25  live  in 
poverty.    We  cannot  expect  them,  or  their  children,  ever  to 
experience  economic  security  if  they  have  no  education  and 
no  ski lis. 

H.R.  880,  legislation  which  has  been  included  in  the 
Economic  Equity  Act,  would  offer  welfare  recipients  a  solid 
opportunity  to  obtain  secure  employment  with  a  wage  that  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  family  over  the  long  term  It 
addresses  three  aspects  of  reform  which  I  believe  we  must 
consider  if  we  are  to  fashion  programs  that  are  responsive 
th    d*fiei  reciPlents  as  wel1  as  our  efforts  to  reduce 


First,  H.R.  880,  unlike  many  existing  welfare  training 
progrnms,  does  not  restrict  a  welfare  recipient  to  whatever 
job  training  is  available  and  a  low  wage  job  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  support  a  family.    The  participant  must,  at 
minimum,  receive  her  high  school  diploma  to  finisi,  this 
program.    She  must  assist  in  developing  and  sign  off  on  a 
career  plan.    And,  unlike  other  proposals,  the  participant 
may  then  take  advantage  of  the  op>ortuLity  to  develop  a 
career  direction  in  an  approved  post-secondary  or  vocational 
training  program.  1 
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Secondly,  H.R.  880  makes  support  services  available. 
Transportation,  child  care,  and  health  care  represent  a 
major  expense  for  any  worker  and  for  the  newly  employed 
ex-welfare  recipient,  they  are  prohibitively  high,    in  the 
past,  programs  have  overlooked  the  important  role  that 
support  services  play  in  frying  a  single  parent  for 
employment.    Especially  in  the  case  of  the  newly 
self-reliant,  the  expense  may  mean  a  return  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Finally,  the  education  and  training  components  this 
bill  outlines  are  voluntary,  20  hours  per  week,  and  include 
outreach  to  ensure  success.    However,  the  bill  also  offers 
states  the  option  to  apply  for  a  waiver  to  mandate 
participation  in  the  program. 

Conditions  are  not  always  conducive  to  the  creation  of 
a  cost-effective  voluntary  program,  and  could  be  especially 
problematic  when  the  target  group  is  adolescent  mothers. 
Society,  in  my  view,  should  not  give  a  neutral  signal  to  a 
teenaged  j>arent,  but  clearly  support  her  continued 
development,  both  as  a  parent  and  as  the  breadwinner  for  her 
family. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  the  buying  power  of 
AFDC  benefits  has  dropped  considerably  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  —  an  average  of  33%  between  1970  and  1985.    I  am 
concerned  that  for  as  many  as  half  of  all  welfare 
recipients,  these  grants  mean  long-term  dependence  rather 
than  short-term  assistance. 

On  March  18,  I  testified  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
another  piece  of  legislation,  H.R.  1219,  the  National 
Training  Incentive  Act.    The  issue  we  considered  two  days 
ago  is  germane  to  this  hearing  as  well.    The  work 
environment  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  changing.  Job 
seurity  and  opportunity  is  just  as  important  for  the 
welfare  mother  as  it  is  for  the  dislocated  worker,  without 
a  productive  workforce,  we  will  not  be  able  to  retain  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy,  much  less  feed 
our  own  people,  or  support  our  rapidly  aging  population. 

My  father  was  supported  by  17  workers  when  he  retired 
on  Social  Security.    Our  children  will  be  supported  by 
three.    If  we  in  America  don't  care  whether  those  three  are 
reaching  their  full  potential  as  workers  and  human  beings, 
then  we  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  quality  of  life  that 
America  has  come  to  value  »nd  takes  for  granted. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

You  testified  before  on  H.R.  880  before  the  subcommittee.  You 
were  talking  a  moment  ago  about  the  welfare  system  and  teenage 
pregnancy  problems,  and  these  young  ladies  not  going  back  to 
school  or  being  trained  with  some  skill  to  enter  into  the  workforce. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  welfare  might  be  the  blame  for  these 
problems? 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  to 
blame,  but  I  can  guarantee  from  experience  that  it  is  part  of  the 
problem,  because  at  a  time  when  a  young  woman  sees  very  few  op- 
tions, it  appears  to  be  an  option  because  we  have  failed  in  provid- 
ing her  with  an  alternative. 

We  must  make  sure  tiiat  that  is  not  so.  We  must  make  sure  that 
assistance  is  connected  with  something  that  truly  represents  an 
option,  like  car  er  planning,  education,  training,  and  support. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  guess  that  is  the  importance  of  a  reform  pack- 
age now,  the  welfare  program  might  have  worked  in  the  past  but  I 
am  not  sure  it  has  all  the  ingredients  that  will  be  needed  to  re- 
spond to  the  welfare  problem  of  our  Nation.  We  look  at  your  bill 
and  880,  we  are  still  talking  about  a  demonstration  program.  We 
know  that  teen  pregnancy  is  a  big  problem.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  saying  those 
trapped  within  the  cycle  we  want  to  see  more  independent  of  the 
welfare  system,  teenage  pregnancy  is  probably  one  of  the  big 
causes  of  those  who  have  been  trapped  and  those  who  do  not  come 
off  the  welfare  rolls  during  that  2-year  period  where  we  have  50 
percent  of  the  persons  who  go  on  and  come  off  in  a  couple  years. 

The  teenage  pregnancy  is  prooably  keeping  this  dependency  on 
welfare  rolling  over  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Besides  your  bill  880,  and  thr  legislation  that  you  have  intro- 
duced and  which  you  discussed,  that  needs  to  be  done  for  these 
families  which  you  say,  that  could  be  done  outside  of  your  bill. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  As  to  my  bill  being  a  demonstration  program,  I 
have  wrestled  with  that  issue  because  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
grams across  the  country  that  are  successful  that  you  could  de- 
scribe as  demonstration  programs.  But  last  year  I  testified  to  the 
effect  that  I  thought  that  the  information  was  there  if  we  wanted 
to  go  beyond  demonstration,  if  we  felt  we  could  afford  it. 

J  am  very  frankly  ambivalent  on  that  question  because  the  kind 
of  program  that  my  bill  envisions  is  the  only  kind  of  program  I  be- 
lieve, (a)  is  affordable,  and  (b)  will  work,  because  it  requires  com- 
munities to  better  coordinate  existing  services.  Unless  we  knit  com- 
munities together  so  they  begin  to  have  a  common  vision,  so  their 
education  department  begins  to  have  a  common  understanding  and 
a  working  relationship  with  their  welfare  department,  unless  their 
senior  citizens  cent  r  with  an  available  bus  begins  to  see  its  re- 
sources as  relevant  to  other  resources  in  the  town,  we  are  not  going 
to  create  effective,  reasonably  cost-effective  programs. 

We  have  to  do  something  in  our  new  policy  that  enables  commu- 
nities to  better  integrate  their  resources  and  foster  an  integration 
of  vision  and  a  cross-fertilization  that  is  essential  to  success.  So  I 
would  like  to  see  us  combine  some  good  programs  where  we  make 
new  uses  of  existing  resources. 
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Yes,  some  new  money,  but  also  some  new  participation,  new  rela- 
tionships. Oiie  of  the  reasons  Connecticut  Works,  which  is  a  subdi- 
vision of  America  Works,  is  successful,  is  because  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent relationship  with  chambers  of  commerce.  They  have  provid- 
ed new  access  to  the  business  community. 

I  used  to  chair  the  child  guidance  clinic  in  my  town,  which  is  an 
urban  center  with  big  housing  problems,  public  housing,  declining 
manufacturing,  it  could  be  a  mini-Chicago.  But  it  took  us  many 
years  to  develop  a  relationship  between  the  school  department  and 
their  resources  to  help  us  solve  our  problems.  We  cannot  afford  to 
spend  10  years  building  such  relationships. 

We  have  to  look  at  adult  education  programs  and  say  why  aren't 
classes  being  held  at  10  in  the  morning  where  there  is  class  space? 

Why  doesn't  the  senior  citizens  bus  make  a  run  at  2  and  4?  Why 
don't  high  school  equivalency  programs  for  teenage  parents  require 
child  development?  we  have  an  enormous  opportunity  to  better  use 
our  resources,  and  we  are  not  stimulating  communities  to  do  that. 
As  a  result  we  are  not  putting  these  people  a;  the  center  of  an  inte- 
grated network  of  concern. 

Until  we  do,  our  programs  are  going  to  be  very  costly  and  they 
are  going  to  fail. 

We  need  demonstration  programs  in  both  rural  and  urban  sec- 
tors I  wrote  the  mandatory  waiver  allowance  specifically  because 
you  cannot  run  this  kind  of  half-time,  quality  prograiu  in  a  rural 
area  if  you  cannot  provide  day  care  for  the  number  of  children  for 
example.  To  run  an  effective  project  you  have  to  have  an  integrat- 
ed classroom,  participants,  and  a  program. 

Furthermore  you  are  asking  people  to  undertake  this  responsibil- 
ity for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  unless  they  do  they  cannot 
change  their  lives. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  have  been  through  times  in  my  life 
when  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  do  is  get  up  and  go  to  work  in  the 
morning.  It  is  because  I  did  it  that  in  the  end  things  changed  for 
me. 

Now,  that  is  not  an  easy  lesson  to  learn,  and  it  is  not  a  lesson 
that  many  of  our  teenage  parents  have  learned.  They  need  support 
and  guidance  and  some  opportunity  to  learn  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  final  question. 

As  we  wrestle  with  this  issue  of  welfare  reform,  naturally  we  are 
looking  at  the  work,  training,  and  educational  opportunities  along 
with  the  teenage  pregnancy  problem  and  other  components  for  a 
welfare  reform  package.  We  all  know  the  environment  here  in  the 
Congress  is  that  we  are  working  under  severe  budget  restraints. 
Should  that  be  a  major  factor  as  we  look  at  welfare  reform,  wheth- 
er it  is  the  demonstration  project  in  your  bill  H.R.  880  or  a  total 
demonstration  for  the  Nation  to  put  all  the  components  together 
that  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  welfare  recipients  and  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  to  move  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  hopeful- 
ly into  the  workforce  with  the  proper  education  and  proper  train- 
ing? 

Mrs.  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  over  5  years  or  a  decade  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
better  policy.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
going  to  be  cheaper  as  well.  I  am  not  concerned  about  being  able  to 
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demonstrate  that  and  I  don't  honestly  think  we  have  honestly  done 
it.  I  think  we  need  to  assemble  the  information  first. 

When  I  talk  about  demonstration  programs,  I  don't  mean  demon- 
stration programs  that  wiii  demonstrate  that  this  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible because  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  time.  What  I  want  is  a 
demonstration  period  that  is  just  long  enough  to  be  able  to  get 
some  communities  to  try  coordination  and  interrelation  of  services 
to  finally  put  this  problem  at  the  center  of  a  variety  of  initiatives 
rather  than  treating' it  in  a  vacuum. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  demonstrate  to  our  colleagues  that  wel- 
fare reform  is  fiscally  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
have  a  very  strong  obligation  to  say  fiscal  responsibility  cannot  be 
defined  by  1986,  or  1987,  or  1988,  it  must  be  defined  over  the  long- 
term,  I  believe  that  we  can  do  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Lehman,  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  Sorry  to 
make  you  wait  so  long,  but  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here 
today  on  an  issue  vital  to  preserving  American  families.  I  applaud 
this  subcommittee  under  your  leadership  in  actively  pursuing  wel- 
fare refonn,  I  believe  there  are  many  avenues  to  be  explored  as  we 
strive  toward  the  goal  of  linking  our  Nation's  welfare  recipients  to 
the  American  workforce. 

My  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  first,  to  inform  the  subcommit- 
tee of  what  I  view  as  a  serious  flaw  in  our  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children-Unempioyment  Parent  [AFDOUP]  Program, 
and  second,  to  summarize  legislation  that  I  have  introduced  which 
addresses  this  weak  point.  H.R.  3110  is  currently  pending  in  your 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  pleased  that  I  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  it. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  mfigor  shortcomings  in  the  AFDOUP  Pro- 
gram is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "100-hour  rule."  In  the 
AFDOUnemployment  Parent  Program,  which  currently  operates 
in  23  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam,  benefits  are  pro- 
vided to  needy  two-parent  families  where  the  principal  wage 
earner  is  unemployed.  In  this  program  unemployment  is  currently 
defined  as  "not  working,  or  working  less  than  100  hours  per 
month."  Consequently,  when  the  principal  wage  earner  works  100 
hours  or  more,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  income  he  receives,  he 
becomes  ineligible  for  all  aid.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
100  hour  rule  is  not  sacred.  It  has  been  modified  three  times  since 
the  origination  of  the  UP  Program,  In  1964,  when  the  program  was 
established,  recipients  could  work  up  to  173  hours  per  month  with- 
out losing  their  benefits.  In  1969  it  dropped  to  150  hours  per 
month,  and  in  1971  it  was  set  at  130  hours  per  month.  I  have  yet  to 
run  across  any  scientific  or  logical  reason  why  this  employment 
rule  was  set  at  100  hours.  This  translates  into  25  hours  of  work  per 
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week— considerably  less  than  the  standard  40  hour  work  week  that 
most  American's  recognize. 

As  of  September  1984,  the  average  AFDC-UP  payment  per 
family  was  $479  per  month.  Simple  math  tells  us  that  the  primary 
wage  earner  would  have  to  work  140  hours  at  minimum  wages  in 
order  to  match  this  average  grant  payment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  takes  away  all  his  benefits  if  he  works  just  100 
hours.  It  is  my  view  that  this  100-hour  work  rule  results  in  a  clear 
disincentive  to  find  employment.  It  discourages  the  wage  earner  in 
an  AFDC-UP  family  from  accepting  job  offers,  or  results  in  the 
principal  wage  earner  limiting  his  or  her  hours  of  work  to  less 
than  100  hours  in  order  to  protect  benefits  for  the  family. 

The  primary  wage  earner  should  not  be  faulted  for  this  action.  In 
many  States  participating  in  the  UP  Program,  the  principal  wage 
earner  is  allowed  to  refuse  a  job  offer  if  the  income  from  the  job  is 
less  than  the  AFDC  benefits  which  the  family  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive. In  a  two-parent  household  with  three  children,  the  maximum 
AFDC  grant  in  my  State  of  California  amounts  to  $753.  If  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner  goes  to  work  earning  $3.35  per  hour,  and  works 
40  hours  per  week,  his  gross  earnings  would  be  $580  per  month. 
This  is  $173  less  than  the  grant.  In  effect,  if  the  father  takes  a  min- 
imum wage  job,  he  takes  $173  away  from  his  wife  and  children.  I 
ask  you,  what  would  you  do  in  the  same  situation? 

In  addition  to  the  100-hour  rule  providing  sufficient  reason  to 
turn  down  a  job  offer,  other  complications  arise  for  those  recipients 
who  do  in  fact  have  jobs  under  the  100-hour  limit.  Employers  may 
be  discouraged  from  promoting  or  even  increasing  work  hours  for 
fear  that  the  AFDC  recipient  would  have  to  quit  in  order  to  retain 
benefits  that  are  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  his  family.  Not  only  is 
the  100-hour  rule  a  disincentive  for  accepting  certain  job  offers,  it 
also  impedes  job  promotion  and  advancement,  which  for  many  re- 
cipients may  be  their  only  ticket-to  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  time  to  address  this  unfortunate  flaw  in  the  UP  Program 
and  to  eliminate  the  work  disincentive  that  has  evolved.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  will  do  precisely  that.  The  objec- 
tives of  my  bill,  H.R.  3110,  are  threefold. 

A  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  Federal,  State  and  county  tax 
dollars  spent  on  the  AFDC-UP  Program. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  program  recipients  who  will  be 
linked  to  the  job  market. 

And  a  chance  jo  break  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  I  have  introduced  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  allow  for  demonstration  projects  to  be  setup,  where- 
in the  current  100  hour  rule  applied  to  the  AFDC-UP  Program 
would  be  waived.  Parents  would  be  required  to  accept  any  reasona- 
ble full-  or  part-time  job  offered.  The  family  would  remain  eligible 
for  AFDC,  however,  the  amount  of  aid  they  would  receive  would  be 
reduced  by  the  net  amount  of  such  job  earnings.  The  aid  would 
continue  until  these  earnings  met  the  State  standard  of  need,  or 
equaled  the  amount  their  AFDC  grant  would  be.  This  would  en- 
courage parents  to  enter  the  workforce  and  thereby  ultimately 
reduce  AFDC  Program  costs. 
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States  wanting  to  setup  demonstration  projects  would  apply 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  A  project 
would  be  conducted  over  a  period  of  3  years.  Each  pilot  or  demon- 
stration project  would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  detailing  the  progress  and  accomplishments 
of  the  project.  After  the  receipt  of  the  final  report,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  full  report  on  all  of  the 
demonstration  projects,  including  recommendations  for  congres- 
sional action. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  The  potential  significance  of  maintaining  policies  that  dis- 
courage employment  are  great.  The  current  job  definition  discour- 
ages the  acceptance  of  employment,  thereby  causing  long-term  de- 
pendency on  this  program.  States  currently  operating  AFDC-UP 
Programs  are  the  largest  and  most  industrialized  States  in  the 
Union.  Of  the  total  AFDC  caseload,  71  percent  reside  in  the  States 
participating  in  the  Unemployed  Parent  Program. 

This  issue  therefore  becomes  one  of  critical  national  importance. 

The  time  has  come  to  test  the  waters  on  new  approaches  to  re- 
ducing welfare  dependency.  We  need  to  break  the  cycle  of  welfare 
dependency  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  of  welfare 
families.  Working  parents  set  role  models,  restore  dignity  and  pro- 
vide hope  in  families  caught  in  the  welfare  trap. 

Again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for^this  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony  to  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  discussed  the  expansion  of  the  AFDC-UP  unemployed 
parent  program.  Are  there  others  that  the  subcommittee  should 
consider  in  this  welfare  reform  package  that  we  are  discussing?  I 
know  there  is  a  UP  program  in  reconciliation  and  we  don't  know 
whether  the  Senate  will  report  back  to  the  House  joday.  Your  pro- 
gram is  a  lot  broader  than  the  unemployed  parent  program  in  rec- 
onciliation now.  I  think  you  have  a  good  bill  in  the  House. 

As  we  consider  the  welfare  reform  package,  are  there  others  that 
the  subcommittee  should  consider  in  drafting  this  package  other 
than  the  UP  program  you  discussed  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  think  you  should  look  at  all  of  them.  I  think  the 
key  element  has  to  be  in  every  program  trying  to  establish  a  link 
between  the  program  and  moving  people  into  the  work  force  and 
into  the  mainstream. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  I  specifically  became  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  on  this  committee  and  welfare  is  not  my  expertise, 
but  my  district  has  a  largt  concentration  of  Southeast  Asian  refu- 

f™An°?e  of  the  lar8est  111  the  United  States.  These  people,  about 
30,000  in  one  city  alone,  come  here  with  no  skills,  with  no  integra- 
tion in  this  society  as  far  as  our  social  customs  and  no  knowledge 
of  our  language. 

They  immediately  %o  on  to  the  AFDC  program  and  the  AFDC- 
UP  program.  These  are  industrious  people  who  would  like  to  work, 
but  they  have  absolutely  no  incentive  to  work  and  they  would  be 
foolish  if  they  did  because  for  every  hour  they  work,  they  are  build- 
ing towards  the  100  hours  that  triggers  them  losing  benefits. 
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You  cannot  start  out  at  a  minimum  wage  in  this  country  and  in 
California  for  sure,  and  make  more  money  than  you  could  on  the 
program. 

So  there  is  a  tremendous  disincentive  for  these  people  ever  to  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  society. 

I  suggest  it  is  probably  the  same  situation  all  over. 

We  nave  made  welfare  more  advantageous,  we  have  made  work 
less  advantageous  than  welfare  in  many  instances. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  say  the  welfare  program  itself  is  to 
blame  for  that? 

Mr.  Lehman.  We  have  to  have  a  welfare  program.  I  am  not 
knocking  the  program.  I  am  saying  here  is  r  situation  where  the 
law  has  a  built-in  disincentive  to  find  employment,  to  get  the  skills 
p^^essary  and  go  out  into  society  to  look  for  work.  The  administra- 
tive has  opposed  my  approach.  They  think  it  is  some  type  of  guar- 
anteed income  scheme,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
current  situation  in  which  if  you  are  a  parent  and  you  are  in  a  sit- 
uation where  you  make  more  money  on  the  program  than  you 
would  working,  you  are  foolish  not  to  stay  on  the  program,  and  you 
should. 

But  we  ought  to  provide  a  link  between  that  program  and  the  job 
market  and  not  penalize  someone  who  wants  to  work  by  reducir,  * 
their  benefits. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  recommend  strong  components 
within  the  bill  though,  if  there  is  a  welfare  reform  package,  empha- 
sizing work,  training  and  educational  opportunities? 

Mr.  Lehman.  Yes.  I  might  also  say  we  have  a  workfare  program 
in  California  now  but  we  also  have  the  good  causr  clause  so  that 
that  would  not  impact  this  specific  area.  Somec  e  in  California 
could  still  turn  down  wo^k  even  with  workfare  if  the  work  did  not 
pay  as  much  as  their  benefits  would  be. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  all  have  a  voluntary  system  or  is  it  man- 
datory? 

Mr.  Lehman.  It  is  all  mandatory. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairmar  Ford.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Steve  Bart- 
lett,  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  Ub  today.  You 
will  testify  on  the  SSI  work  legislation  that  I  have  cosponsored 
with  you.  I  apologize  for  missing  the  press  conference,  but  I  was  in 
the  leadership  session  at  the  time  you  had  the  press  conference. 

But  at  this  time  the  Chair  will  recognize  vou  for  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEVE  BARTLETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  your  permission  I  would  enter  my  testimony  in  the  record 
and  summarize  the  statement  in  iLs  component  parts. 

Chairman  Ford.  Fine.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  want  to  start  off  by  thanking  you  personally  for 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  interest  and  effort  you  have 
put  into  this  legislation.  This  legislation  was  introduced  yesterday 
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with  your  assistance  and  support,  and  is  entitled  "The  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act." 

As  you  know,  it  is  legislation  that  is  the  follow-on  legislation  that 
was  introduced  also  with  your  support  and  cosponsorship  about  12 
months  ago  as  H.R.  2030.  Yesterday  when  we  introduced  this  we 
introduced  it  with  23  original  cosponsors,  I  do  expect  as  the  legisla- 
tion is  circulated  to  obtain  a  much  larger  number  of  cosponsors  for 
the  legislation  and  by  the  time  H.R.  2030  came  to  fruition,  we  had 
a  total  of  over  50  cosponsors. 

I  would  note  fc*  the  record  that  in  the  original  introduction  yes- 
terday we  had  four  subcommittee  chairmen  of  Ways  and  Means  as 
origins  cosponsors  and  three  ranking  Republicans  from  Ways  and 
Means,  together  with  a  large  number  of  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  Republicans  from  Education  and  Labor.  As  you  know, 
Senator  Dole  was  the  original  cosponsor  together  with  original  co- 
sponsors  from  a  significant  number  of  Finance  Committee  of  the 
other  body. 

All  of  that  is  a  way  of  saying  that  this  bill  is  both  bipartisan  and 
enjoys  a  rather  wide  ranging,  broad  and  very  deep  support  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  as  you  know  is  not  legislation  de- 
signed to  add  another  service  or  create  another  program.  In  fact, 
the  legislation  is  designed  to  eliminate  a  catch-22  in  the  law  or  to 
eliminate  a  meyor  disincentive  to  employment  in  SSI,  and  disincen- 
tive for  employment  for  disabled  persons. 

The  legislation  permanently  authorizes  section  1619  of  SSI.  Tem- 
^raryauthorization  is  the  megor  disincentive  to  use  of  section 
1619.  The  legislation  does  a  number  of  other  things  with  that  sec- 
tion, which  I  will  describe  in  some  detail. 

We  do  have  some  6  years  worth  of  experience  in  1619  and  that 
experience  tells  us  that  section  1619  does  work  in  terms  of  giving 
people  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to  work  when  it  is  allowed  to 
work. 

It  is  the  temporary  nature  of  1619  that  is  the  primary  fear  or  pri- 
mary barrier  to  the  use  of  1619.  Where  are  we  today  in  1619  in 
terms  of  its  use?  Currently  there  are  about  7,200  people  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  persons  with  disabilities  who  are  participating 
in  section  1619.  That  is  7,200  people  out  of  a  total  universe  of  1.8 
million  disabled  Americans  who  are  recipients  of  SSI  who  .  j  of 
working  age. 

You  find  survey  after  survey  in  quantitative  studies  and  anecdot- 
al studies,  it  is  the  fear  that  section  1619  would  somehow  not  be 
reauthorized  that  keeps  persons  from  participating  in  section  1619 
ana  becoming  employed. 

In  fact,  that  fear  is  not  totally  unfounded  or  unrealistic.  The 
Congress  did  allow  section  1619  to  expire,  at  one  point  for  a  period 
of  9  months  at  the  end  of  1983  What  looks  like  a  legislative  logjam 
to  us  in  the  legislative  process  looks  like  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
world  to  someone  who  has  taken  that  risk,  has  gone  out  and  left 
the  comfort  of  SSI  and  the  Medicaid  benefits  that  are  there,  taken 
the  risk  to  get  a  job  and  then  suddenly  discovered  that  medical  in- 
surance may  not  be  so  permanent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  ca;ch-22  in  the  law 
from  a  constituent  that  came  to  my  office  in  Dallas  and  presented 
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me  with  the  following  dilemma,  and  it  is  repeated  time  after  time 
and  case  after  case  around  the  country.  This  person  was  on  Social 
Security  benefits  both  cash  payments  and  medical  coverage.  The 
person  was  more  than  willing  to  forego  the  cash  benefits  and 
accept  employment  and  in  fact,  had  been  offered  employment,  but 
could  not  take  the  job  because  of  the  loss  of  medical  coverage  and 
couldn't  replace  that  medical  coverage  in  the  private  sector. 

So  we  have  the  catch-22  in  which  a  person  who  is  disabled  and 
unemployed  has  both  cash  benefits  and  medical  coverage,  but  be- 
cause he  is  disabled  and  employed  loses  access  to  medical  coverage. 

Thus  the  persons  lose  if  they  stay  unemployed  and  the  Govern- 
ment loses  because  the  Government  pays  the  full  amount.  There 
are  two  basic  benefits  to  this  legislation,  first,  to  those  persons  with 
disability  on  SSI  to  provide  them  with  the  security  they  need  to 
accept  that  job  and  lead  »n  independent  life. 

Second,  there  is  a  tremendous  cost  savings  to  the  Government  if 
SSI— section  1619  is  more  fully  utilized.  We  do  have  some  data  on 
the  savings  to  cash  benefits.  Cost  savings  to  the  Government  in  3 
years.  One,  is  cash  benefits  are  saved,  second,  income  taxes  are 
paid,  and  third,  is  reduction  in  cost  of  medicaid  to  the  beneficiaries. 

In  terms  of  cash  benefits  that  is  an  easily  calculable  amount.  For 
every  person  that  goes  from  unemployed  status  to  section  1619B 
employed  status,  the  Government  saves  some  $4,000  a  year  in  cash 
benefits  that  don't  have  to  be  raid.  The  disabled  person  is  better  off 
because  the  disabled  person  replaces  the  benefits  with  earnings,  so 
for  every  10,000  new  people  that  go  into  section  1619,  the  Govern- 
ment saves  $40  million  in  cash  benefits  alone. 

In  addition,  there  are  savings  in  terms  of  additional  revenue 
from  income  taxes,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  just  completed  a  study 
which  concluded  that  the  total  additional  income  taxes  paid  to  the 
government,  Federal  and  State,  is  about  $1,500  per  person. 

With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  would  like  to  enter  that  4- 
pagf  executive  summary. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  additional  savings  is  not  calculable  on  the 
front  end  now.  They  will  be  as  we  know  more,  but  it  is  the  savings 
of  reduction  of  the  cost  of  Medicaid  itself  because  Social  Security 
tells  us  that  the  people  who  participate  in  section  1619,  approxi- 
mately 32  percent  of  them,  are  able  to  obtain  private  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  Medicaid  then  becomes  the  payor  of  last  resort,  so 
there  is  also  some  substantial  savings  in  terms  of  Medicaid  cover- 
age. 

We  also  know  that  many  people  are  able  to  use  section  1619  as  a 
transition  over  a  period  of  years  and  are  then  able  to  obtain  their 
own  medical  coverage  and  Medicaid  is  completely  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  included  information  in  my  statement  as 
far  as  the  other  specific  provisions  of  notice  and  reinstatement,  also 
a  list  o7  the  organizations  that  are  endorsing  this  legislation,  but 
moi3  importantly  organizations  around  the  country  that  have  pro- 
vided very  critical  input  to  the  drafting  of  the  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  legislation  has  gone  through  several  drafts.  It 
has  gone  through  that  as  a  direct  result  of  literally  hundreds  of 
comments  as  to  how<£a  make  the  legislation  work  specifically.  Most 
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recently  from  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped.  They  did 
a  study  at  the  congressional  request  of  disincentives  in  Federal  law 
to  employment  and  their  conlcusion  is  this  is  one  of  the  major  dis- 
incentives, the  lack  of  authority  for  1619. 

I  know  we  have  a  vote  on  the  Journal,  so  I  will  stop  at  that  point 
and  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  summary  referred  to  follow:] 
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March  20,  U86 


Statement  of  Congressman  Steve  Bartlett,  TesHmony  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment" 


"The  Employment  Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act" 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittees' 
attention  a  bill  which  was  introduced  yosterday  and  which 
addresses  the  staggering  rate  of  unemployment  among  persons  with 
disabilities.  Before  I  begin  I  would  Hke  to  thank  you, 
Congressman  Stark,  and  other  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  have  indicated  their  support  for  this  leqislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Employment  Opportunities  for  Disabled 
Americans  Act"  is  to  remove  a  major  disincentive  to  employment 
faced  by  persons  with  disabilities  who  are  fearful  that  working 
may  jeopardize  the  health  care  coverage  already  provided  to  them 
by  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program  (SSI).  The 
legislation  will:  permanently  authorize  Section  1619  and  thus 
remove  the  primary  risk  associated  with  working  under  the  SSI 
program;  require  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  notify 
prospective  participants  about  the  program,  and  where  feasible, 
designate  a  Section  1619  specialist  in  district  offices  in  order 
to  enhance  its  utilization;  and  provide  automatic  reinstatement 
to  those  individuals  whose  irregular  earnings  would  render  them 
temporarily  ineligible.  Taken  together,  these  and  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  will  serve  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
employment  jhich  currently  exist  in  the  Section  1619  program. 

This  legislation  is  a  final  step  in  the  evol ution  of 
Section  1519  that  began  in  1980.  Current  Members  of  Congress 
including  Senators  Bob  Dole  and  Patrick  Moynihan  as  well  as 
Congressman  Pete  Stark  had  the  vision  to  realize  that  provided 
with  the  appropriate  incentives  and  services,  persons  with 
disabilities  could  overcome  their  handicaps  and  become 
independent.  The  step  that  we  are  proposing  today  is  a 
refinement  of  the  work  that  was  done  in  1980  when  Section  1619 
was  created. 

Currently,   there   are   approximately  7200  persons  with 
disabilities  participating   in   Section  1619.      The  number  of 
working  age   disabled  Americans   receiving  SSI  is  approximately 
1.8  million.     Pear  that  Section  1619  will  not  be  reauthorized 
prevents  a  significant  number  of  those  1.8  million  persons  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  program.     By  permanently  authorizing  this 
program,  we  are  removing  a  disincentive  tbat  presents  itself  as  a 
risk  to  persons  with  disatUities. 
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Other  prov isions  in  this  legislation  aside  from  those 
mentioned  here  will: 

Allow  Section  1619  participants  who  <*re  institutionalized  to 
remain  eligible  for  benefits  for  up  to  two  months.  This 
eligibility  is  provided  to  such  individuals  once  w<tnm  a  two 
year  period. 

Require  the  Comptroller  General  to  conduct  c  study  of  the 
operation  of  Section  1619  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
program's  utilization  and  the  effectiveness  of  related  programs 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  provi sion  of  benef its  under 
Section  1619. 

Allow  indi vidua  1 s  whose  entitl ement  to  ch ild* s  insurance 
benefits  under  SSCI  would  make  them  ineligible  for  thei r  SSI 
dir.bility  benefits,  to  continue  to  remain  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  so  long  as  they  would  have  remained  eligible  for  their 
SSI  disability  benefits  in  the  absence  of  their  SSDX  benefits. 

Extend  the  Social  Security  Administration's  Waiv  r  Authority 
regarding  disability  demonstration  projects. 

Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  wouad  like  to  thank  countless  persons  within  the 
disability  community  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
this  legislation,  and  in  particular  recognize  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Robert  Griss  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Health 
and  Sccial  Services.  Dr.  Griss  has  provided  me  with  valuable 
information  and  advice  stemming  from  his  research  in  Wisconsin. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  following 
organizations  have  indicated  their  support  for  this  legislation: 

Save  Our  Security  {representing  over  100  national 
organizations  concerned  with  Social  Security  programs) 

American  Association  of  University  Affiliated  Programs 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 

Goodwill  industries  of  America 

International  Association  of  Psychosocial  Rehabilitation 
Serv  ices 

Mental  Health  Law  Project 

National  AllUnce  for  the  Mentally  111 

National  Association  of  Developmental  Disabilities  Councils 
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I  became  aware  of  that  nsk  through  numerous  conversations  [ 
have  had  with  disabled  persons  who  have  told  me  of  the  dilemma 
they  encounter  when  faced  with  an  employment  opportunity.  r.et 
me  take  a  moment  to  descr  ibe  a  composite  of  the  kind  of 
situation  this  legislation  would  impact. 

The  typical  situation  is  tnis:  a  person  disabled  at  birth, 
with  a  severe  disability  which  may  require  that  person  to  use 
wheelchair  and  require  the  need  for  at  tendant  ca  re ,  has 
nonetheless  combined  the  will  to  be  independent  with  the 
appropriate  training,  and  is  offered  a  30b  with  full  time 
earnings.  If  the  person  accepts  the  30b,  and  Congress  does  not 
reauthorize  Section  1619,  the  individual  is  faced  with  the 
reality  that  the  cost  of  his  or  her  health  care  may  consume  the 
lion's  share  of  earned  income.  Not  accepting  the  30b  will 
maintain  this  person  in  the  SSI  program,  with  an  approximate 
annual  inccze  of  ?4,CCC,  but  with  eligibility  £ui  Medicaid 
se  rvices. 

In  other  words  without  Section  1619,  this  indivi^  il  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  earn  a  living.  Forced  to  ch  between 
working  and  not  knowing  if  Medicaid  eligibility  will  be 
available  to  meet  health  care  needs,  or  not  working  but  being 
assured  that  Medicaid  services  will  be  available,  disabled 
oersons  are  too  often  forced  to  choose  unemployme 

This  legislation  has  two  benefits.  First,  it  will  provide 
persons  with  disabilities  on  SSI  with  the  security  they  need  to 
accept  that  30b  and  lead  independent  lives.  Secondly,  it  Wi.ll 
provide  a  cost  savings  to  the  Federal  government. 

Fc*  every  person  who  participates  in  Section  1619(b)  and  who 
would  have  otherwise  received  a  full  SSI  benefit  of  5336,  the 
Federal  government  saves  a  little  over  $4,000  a  year.  Thus,  for 
every  ten  thousand  persons  who  participate  in  1619(b),  we  save 
540  million  dollars  per  year.  In  addition  to  this  cash  benefit 
savings,  we  know  that  this  same  1619(b)  participant  will  pay 
income  taxes.  A  recent  State  of  Wisconsin  survey  of  working-age 
SSI  recipients  with  physical  disabilities  estimates  that  the 
taxes  generated  on  average  by  this  participant  are 
approximately  5l?00  a  year.  And  on  top  of  this  we  know,  based 
upon  informatio:  .om  the  Social  Security  Administration,  that 
32%  of  1619(b)  workers  are  being  covered  by  their  employer's 
health  insurance  plan,  resulting  in  additional  savings  in 
Medicaid. 

The  "Employment  Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act" 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  lives  of  many  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  testimony  to  this  is  the 
bipartisan  support  it  has  generated.  Major  Congressional 
leaders  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  indicated  their 
support  for  this  measure,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
bipartisan    spirit  will  continue. 
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National  Association  of  Private  Residential  Facilities 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

National  Association  of  State  Mental  Health  Program 
Directors 

National   ,ssociation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

National  Association  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems 

National  Association  of  State  Mental  Retardation  Program 
Directors 

National  Easter  Seal  Society 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation 

National  Society  tor  Children  and  Adults  with  Autism 
The  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  inc. 

This  legislation  is  by  no  means  a  panacea.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  unemployment  among  persons  with  disabilities  will 
continue  to  be  unacceptably  high  even  with  the  changes  to 
Section  1619  proposed  he  re .  According  to  recent  figures 
supplied  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  b9%  of 
working-age  disabled  persons  are  not  working.  This  bill  is  part 
of  the  solution  to  this  problem,  but  only  a  part.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Members  of  Congress  on  this  and  the 
remaining  parts  of  that  solution. 
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REPORT  ON  HEALTH  CARE  COVERACE 
FOR  WORKINC-ACED  PERSONS  WITH  PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES: 
A  KEY  TO  REDUCING  DISINCENTIVES  TO  WORK 


Many  persons  with  disabilities  have  difficulty  obtaining  accaaa  to  haslth 
Insurance  for  thalr  baa 1th  cara  naada.    Thay  ara  equeesed  batvaan  (1)  Social 
Security  reguletlone  which  dany  allslblllty  for  Madlcara  and  Kadlcald  to 
persons  with  tha  ability  to  work,  (?)  atandtrd  group  izmrzzzz  pellet*  s 
which  do  not  covar  on-going  haalth  aalntananca  ueede,  (3)  employers  who  do 
not  contribute  to  haalth  inauranca,  and  (4)  Inauranca  companies  „hich  do  not 
provide  coverage  for  paraona  with  car tain  phyalcal  or  men  re  1  condltlona.  Aa 
a  reMilt,  aany  paraona  with  dlaabllltlaa  cannot  obtain  tha  haalth  cara 
coverage  thay  naad  if  thay  ara  employed. 

Thia  atudy  ntilixaa  an  anonymous  temple  of  437  vorklng-eged  paraona  with 
phyalcal  dlaabllltlaa  randoaly  aalactad  from  different  categorlee  within 
Wlaconalu'e  Dl vie loo  of  Vocational  Rababllltatlon  (DVR)  information  eye tea 
and  participate  of  Vlaconaln'a  five  Independent  Living  Can  tare  (ILCe)  to 
examine  tha  raletlonahlp  between  haalth  cara  coete,  haalth  insurance 
coverage,  and  employment,    it  was  found  that  paraona  with  higher  haalth  care 
coata  and  eon  unateble  health  condltlona  ware  laaa  likely  to  enter  the 
labor  force  or  earn  over  $300  par  acmth  than  other  paraona  with  disabilities 
et  the  aaaa  level  of  education  for  whoa  haalth  care  waa  laaa  of  a  problem. 
In  addition,  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  etudy  seaple  dalaed  to 
have  limited  their  work  effcrte  In  order  to  avoid  loeing  Kadlcald  or 
Medicare. 

While  society 'e  cepeclty  for  rehabilitation  has  greatly  increased,  many 
people  with  dleabllltlee  ere  efreld  that  thay  aay  not  be  eligible  for 
publicly-funded  haalth  care  if  thay  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  work. 
Racent  development e  in  aedlcsl  technology  and  expanded  public  commitments  to 
provl     public  education  for  ell  paraona  and  to  remove  erchltectnral 
barrtere  to  participation  in  the  me  Inst rem*  could  Increase  tha  Labor  force 
pertlclpatlon  of  par*ona  with  dleabllltlee.    However,  the  Social  Security 
Administration' e  continued  use  of  an  earnings  teat  to  determine  whether  e 
person  with  severe,  continuing  medical  Impairment e  can  engage  in 
"Substantial  Gainful  Activity"  (SGA)  craataa  a  eubetaatlal  disincentive  to 
work.    If  a  person  can  earn  more  than  1300  In  gross  monthly  wagaa  or 
approximately  $70  par  week  (which  la  conalderebly  less  than  even  minimum 
wage  to  aay  nothing  of  tha  haalth  care  expaneee  of  many  paraona  with 
dleabllltlee) ,  he  or  aha  may  not  be  considered  legally  disabled,  end 
therefore  may  not  be  eligible  for  Madlcara  or  Medicaid.   Aa  long  aa  their 
ecceae  to  haalth  care  coverage  la  dependant  on  eernlng  less  than  SGA,  aany 
persona  with  dleabllltlee  cannot  afford  to  work. 

Recognising  thet  e  permanent  dleeblllty  does  not  dleeppeer  when  coe  begins 
to  earn  $300  par  aonth,  only  13.6  percent  of  worklng-eged  persons  uta 
severe  llaltetlone  enter  the  labor  force  eccordlng  to  the  SSA'e  Survey  of 
Dleeblllty  and  Work  in  1978.    Thia  coaperee  with  e  lebor  force  pertlclpetlon 
rata  of  82.6  percent  for  persons  without  dleebllltlee.    Even  among  those 
people  who  DVR  rehabilitated  to  jobe  eernlng  ebove  the  SCA  level,  only  36.9 
percent  of  the  SSD1  clients  and  25.5  percent  of  the  SSI  clients  were  still 
eernlng  ebove  $70  per  week  efter  nine  months.    Another  302  of  the  SSI  end 
SSDI  cllente  in  this  group  continued  working  efter  DVR  pleceaent  but  eerned 
lees  than  $70  par  weak.    An  examination  of  Wisconsin's  DVR  information 
syeten  between  1980-1984  reveele  thet  there  hes  been  no  increese  in  the  rete 
of  vocational  placements  for  persons  with  phyelcel  dleebllltlee  on  SSI  or 
SSDI  in  aplta  of  verloue  work  licentlvee  incorporeted  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  since  1980.    Moreover,  while  26  percent  of  DVR 'a  client  a  in  1984  ware  on 
SSI  or  SSDI,  only  3.1  percent  of  persons  who  DVR  pieced  in  jobe  earning  over 
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$70  per  week  vara  on  SSI  or  SSDI.    While  the  loaa  of  haalth  cara  coverege  la 
cleerly  not  tha  only  dlalneantlva  to  work,  thla  atudy  provides  empirical 
airldanca  that  many  pcraona  ara  afraid  to  deaonatrete  their  capacity  to  vork 
for  faar  of  jeopardizing  thalr  eligibility  for  publicly-funded  Hedlceld  or 
Madlcere. 

Health  cara  coverege  le  pertlculerly  lmportent  to  pereons  with  dleebllltlee 
%uv  ere  acre  likely  to  have  higher  heelth  cere  coete,  greeter  heelth  cere 
utilization,  end  lover  Incomes  than  pereone  without  dleebllltlee  eccordlng 
to  virions  national  surveys.    An  examination  of  e  Vleconeln  asmpls  of  104 
Medicaid  recipient •  with  various  phyelcel  dleebllltlee  Identified  through 
the  DVK  eye  tern,  Indies ted  thet  In  1984  epproxlmately  one-third  required  some 
hospitalisation,  elthough  the  haalth  care  coete  and  tha  type  of  asrvlcss 
needed  verled  widely  emong  dleeblllty  groupe.    But  elthough  pereone  with 
dlaabllltlea  have  higher  average  heelth  cere  coete  than  nereons  without 
dlaabilitiee,  only  e  email  sub~sst  of  pereone  with  dlaabilitiee  actuelly 
have  unatable  haalth  conditions  end  extremely  high  heelth  cere  coete. 
Keverthelaee,  many  peraona  with  dleebUltlaa  era  denied  ecceee  to  haalth 
Inaurence  altogether  or  charged  prohibitively  expenelve  premiums  beceuaa  of 
their  pre-existing  condltlone. 

For  peraona  with  dlaabllltlae  who  vara  not  employed,  Medic ere  covered  54. 5X, 
Medicaid  covered  36. M,  and  17.6X  vara  covered  by  group  policies  through  e 
epouae  or  e  perant  within  tha  DVH/ILC  eaapla.    Anong  peraona  with 
dleebUltlaa  who  were  employed/  aoet  received  group  inaurence  through  their 
own  employers  (43. 21)  which  actually  Incraaaad  to  73.22  for  those  who  worked 
et  leaat  40  hours  par  week,    gaell  employers  vith  clerical,  sslss,  or 
service  vor  .are,  paying  low  wages,  end  uelng  psrt-tlme  sssployece  In  high 
turnover  Joi  e  were  ltaat  likely  to  offer  group  Inaurence  pollclae. 
Individual  policies  iron  haalth  inaurence  compenles  covered  only  5.9  percent 
of  those  employed  and  9. OX  of  thoss  not  ssjployad.   Similar  to  ths  uninsured 
in  tha  general  population,  those  without  any  health  inaurence  Included  14.4 
percent  of  those  who  cere  employed  and  9.0  percent  of  those  not  essployed. 

To  reduce  tha  dlelncentlvee  to  vork  and  lover  tha  financial  burden  of  health 
cara  coate  on  pereone  with  dlaabllltlae  who  cbooee  to  work,  this  report 
examines  tha  strengths  and  limitations  of  vsrtoos  options  to  laprovc  ecceee 
to  health  care  cover eg s  for  peraona  vith  dlaabllltlae.   Among  the  opt lone 
which  can  be  Implemented  by  etete  government  ere  •  combination  of  insurance 
et re tot lee  to  influence  the  precticea  of  Insurance  ccmpeulee ,  heelth  cere 
provfdere  end  enploysrs,  snd  public  financing  strstsgiss  to  redistribute  the 
coete  of  heelth  cere.    These  include: 

A.      1619(b)  Work  Incentlvee  for  SSI  Kscipisnts; 

One  of  the  most  lmportsnt  work  Incentlvee  which  Congrese  creeted  in  the 
1980  Soclel  Security  Aasndaenta  la  tha  "1619"  progrsn.    1619(a)  ellove 
SSI  reclplente  to  continue  receiving  SSI  ceeh  peynenta  efter  they  begin 
engaging  in  eubetentlel  gelnful  ectlvlty  (SCA)  up  to  the  SSI 
"brssk-svsn  point.1*    In  Wisconsin,  ths  SSI  b reek-even  point  le  $960.40 
ee  of  Jenuery  1986  which  Includss  the  etete  SSI  supplement.  1619(b) 
pamlte  SSI  eligible  persons  to  rstsln  Hedlceld  coverege  eligibility  If 
they  continue  to  need  Hedlceld     rvicee  In  order  to  work,  end  if  their 
income  la  not  eufflclent  to  purchsss  the  needed  medic el  ssrvlcss.  In 
Wisconsin,  SSI  reclplente  who  ssrn  up  to  $15,671  per  yeer  may  reteln 
their  Hedlceld  coverege.    But  In  spits  of  ths  svsllsblllty  of  theee 
heelth  cere  eupporte,  only  129  pereone  throughout  Wisconsin  were 
pertlclpetlng  in  1619(b)  In  September  1985.    This  lew  rste  of 
psrtlclpstlon  may  be  due  to  inadaquete  outreech  by  the  Social  Security 
Adeinie tret ion,  lack  of  coordination  between  SSA  clelme  repreeentetlvee 
end  rehebllltetlon  eteff «  end  feer  smong  SSI  reclplente  thet  they  may 
lose  their  Hedlceld  coverege  when  the  tempo rery  1619  progrsn  Is 
schsduled  to  sxplrs  on  Juns  30,  1987.    Outrssch  could  bs  grsstly 
lmprovsd  by  SSA  using  Its  computer  eyetem  to  ldsntlfy  SSI  rsclplsnts 
with  vsrloua  levels  of  aarnlnga  snd  ssndlng  them  comprehensible 
information  about  1619  along  with  thalr  SSI  checks.    Wisconsin's  Bureau 
of  Soclel  Security  Dleeblllty  Ineurence  could  also  Inform  psrsons  whsn 
they  srs  notlflsd  about  thslr  sllglblllty  for  SSI  sbout  ths 
availability  of  l 61 9  work  incentlvee.    Moreover,  SSI  Field  Offlcee 
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could  periodically  circulate  a  notica  to  all  ogoncloo  involved  with  ssi 
recipients  to  inform  then  about  SSA'a  availability  to  conduct  training 
on  1619  for  agency  ataff.    Furtharmore,  Viaconain  can  support 
lagloletlvo  afforta  in  Congraaa  to  Mfca  parmanant  and  atrangthan  thla 
work  Incentive  progran  and  to  ax trod  comperable  work  incentlvce  to  tba 
lergsr  group  of  5801  beneflclorloo. 

I.     Fsrsonsl  Cara  Aaoletonco  (FCA): 

A  rCA  progran  can  rsaove  a  critical  obatacla  to  employment  for  paraona 
who  naad  attendant  cara  for  bathing,  draaalng,  tranaf erring,  and  bowel 
end  bledder  cere.    Some  steu  •  have  developed  a  atate~funded  FCA 
progran  targeting  pare  one  with  phyoical  dleebllltlee  who  need  sore 
eeeietenca  than  can  be  purchased  through  Supportive  Hone  Cere  which  la 
funded  by  Social  Services  Slock  Great  funde.   Other  etetee  ere  funding 
Fereoual  Care  aa  e  Medicaid  optional  eervlce  for  pereone  who  can  direct 
their  own  cere.    Pareonal  Cere  can  be  more  coet-aff active  then 
Medlcaid-fended  home  health  care  aervlcee  provided  by  e  certified 
home-health  egomcy.   To  take  advantage  nf  thla  potential  efficiency, 
Mlnneeote  certlf lee  PC  ettendente  aa  individual  Medicaid  providere 
whlla  Meeeechnoatto  ueea  lndapendent  living  Centare  ee  e 
Medlcald-certlf led  agency  to  paaa  through  Medicaid  dollere  for 
individual  coneumere  to  pay  their  own  attendants.    In  both  models, 
Medicaid  has  been  need  to  reinforce  comaumer  control.   while  a 
a  tat  a- fended  FCA  program  of  fare  more  flexibility  in  targe  ting  reooujcoe 
to  cartels  populations,  e  Med  lea  ld-fumted  FCA  program  mould  tep  federal 
Medicaid  dollere  end  eneble  1619  rsclplente  to  be  eligible  for  FCA 
eervlcee  while  they  art  employed  eerning  up  to  the  etete'v  1619 
threehold. 

Although  the  etudy  esmpls  targeted  pereone  with  orthopedic 
dleebllltlee,  fewer  then  20  percent  needed  any  peld  pereonal  cere.  It 
has  bean  aa  tine  ted  that  only  150  working -age  parcone  per  one  million 
population  need  fourteen  houre  or  more  of  attandent  cere  eech  week. 

C.  Fooles 

If  paraona  with  dleebllltlee  ere  eepereted  fron  the  generel  population 
end  concentreted  in  e  high  rlek  pool,  t*eir  everega  hsslth  csrs  costs 
srs  llksly  to  bs  much  higher  then  th«y  can  indlvlduelly  afford.  Ths 
insursncs  prlnclpls  is  baaed  on  a ha ring  rlak  among  pereone  with  high 
needa  and  low  naede  to  arrive  et  e  premium  that  ell  pereone  cen  afford. 
For  employer  groupe  with  over  twenty-five  employoeo,  lneurence 
compeniee  do  not  gane rally  conelder  the  heelth  cere  neede  of  epeclflc 
individual  a  in  developing  e  group  policy.    Aa  e  reeult,  the  heelth  cere 
coete  for  pereone  with  dleebllltlee  would  be  ehered  within  the  group 
end  dletrlbuted  among  thoae  who  uae  leee  heelth  cere  aervlcee  than  they 
pay  for  through  their  etenderd  premlume.   Bowever,  lneurence  compeniee 
mey  exenlne  the  heelth  cere  neede  of  indlvlduele  who  aeek  individual 
pollclae  or  attempt  to  join  e  group  with  fewer  than  twenty-five 
eaployeee.    lneurence  companlaa  end  employere  ere  eleo  allowed  to 
exclude  from  group  coverege  employoeo  who  work  leee  than  full  time.  By 
tiylag  to  recover  their  coete  end  meke  a  profit  from  aach  individual  or 
email  group  where  the  capacity  to  ahare  rlake  it  much  lower,  the 
inaurance  company  protecte  itself  from  "advoioe  ooloctlon"  by  demanding 
a  higher  premium,  excluding  pre-exlotlng  conditions,  or  rejecting 
entirely  the  pereon  with  dleebllltlee.   Aa  competition  among  lneurence 
companlaa  baa  led  to  the  replacement  of  en  everege  "-oamanlty  rating1* 
by  "experience  rating1*  for  different  groupe  baaed  on  verloue  lndlcetore 
of  rlak,  pereone  with  higher  ne^de  era  forced  to  grevltete  to  high  rlek 
poole  which  reoulra  governance  support. 

1.     High  tiofc  Foole 


nine  etetee,  including  Viaconain,  hsvs  s  high  risk  coup  rah  ana  lve 
lneurence  pool  for  pereone  who  have  been  rejected  by  two  or  nore 
insursncs  coapenloo.    By  concentretlng  high  rlak  pereone  in  the 
seas  pool,  the  premlume,  deductlblee,  and  co-lneuranco  peynents 
csn  be  ee  high  ee  $4,000  per  yeer  which  ere  prohibitive  to  many 
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low  income  pereona  with  dieab lilt lee.   Vlocoucin  la  the  only  etete 
which  offers  a  modest  premium  subsidy  for  low  income  policyholder* 
In  the  high  risk  wool.    To  f Inane •  tha  nxpenae*  which  tha  high 
rlak  wool  pay*  ovt  beyond  tha  Individual  premium*  and  tha  email 
atata  premium  eubeldy.  Insursnce  companies  and  HMO*  ara  eubject  to 
an  aaaaaanant  In  proportion  to  tha  volume  of  buelaeee  which  thay 
conduct  in  tha  atata.   This  unique  funding  crraagement  doaa 
dietribet*  soma  of  tha  coata  among  all  Insurance  policyholder*  in 
tha  atata.    However.  ealf-ir»ured  employer?  who  conprlaa  tha 
largaat  eamloyere  and  account  for  at  laaat  40  parcent  of  tha  work 
forca  ara  exempt  f row  tha  atata  retirement  to  contribute  to  tha 
high  rlak  pool  by  tha  fadaral  Employee  Retirement  and  Income 
Security  Act  (KUSA).    A*  a  rssult.  thara  la  graat  prsssurs  fron 
tha  insurance  Inane try  to  limit  tha  range  o?  cervices  which  ara 
covered  by  tha  high  rlak  comprehensive  policy  and  to  rtqulra  high 
rlak  policyholder*  to  pay  higher  out-of-pocket  coata.    Vhlla  thia 
high  rlak  pool  provldoo  an  important  oorvlco  aapaclally  to  oldar 
paraoaa  who  cannot  pnrchaaa  individual  inauranca  bacauaa  of 
cataatrophic  illneee,  tha  exlotlng  high  rlak  pool  la  llkaly  to  ba 
both  too  cxpanslrs  and  too  lis! ted  in  ceverege  for  many  working 
paraona  with  dlaabllltlaa.    It  may  ba  nacaaaary  to  modify  tha 
ariating  high  rlak  pool  or  craata  anothar  high  rlak  pool  to 
acconmodata  tha  haalth  cara  naada  of  paraona  with  dlaabllltlaa  who 
ara  amployad.    Banaflta  would  naad  to  ba  expand ad  to  mora  fully 
covar  ongoing  maintenance  earvlcaa  for  chronic  dlaabllltlaa.  and 
atreteglea  would  have  to  ba  developed  to  dlatrlbuta  coata  mora 
equitably  among  all  Inauranca  policy holdere  and  colf-lneured 
employere.    In  addition,  etete  aubaldlee  rould  ba  incraeeed  end 
expanded  to  tha  deductlblao  and  co-payment  requirement*  of 
low-income  pereona.    Ver let lone  in  deductible  levclc.  premiums, 
and  range  of  aervicee  could  aleo  lncreeae  the  cttrcctlvonooo  of 
thie  high  riek  pool  to  mora  pereona. 

Urlnourcd  Poole 

the  Stete  of  Vlaconain  la  consider  log  the  development  of  e  Stete 
Haalth  Inauranca  pTonram  (SHIP)  to  provide  heelth  cere  coverege  to 
an  eet lasted  10.2  percent  of  the  etete  population  which  la 
unlneured.    Inauranca  for  thoee  in  the  SHIP  pool  could  ba  funded 
by  e  combination  of  prlvete  prenluma  peld  on  e  eliding  fee  ecolc. 
employer  contributions,  publicly  aubaldleed  prenluma  baaed  on 
income  or  medical  expaneec.  and  aeeaaamanta  on  Ineuranca 
conpanlee.  HMO*,  hoepltclc.  doc tore,  drug  coapanlac.  and  other 
haalth  cara  provider*.    If  SB  IP  le  eble  to  create  e  sufficiently 
lerge  pool    f  many  paraona  with  low  rlak.  It  may  be  feasible  to 
include  pereona  wlt'u  dlecMlitiee  in  thia  SHIP  pool  to  dletrlnute 
their  higher  haalth  cara  coot*.    Among  tha  uninsured  who  ere 
likely  to  have  low  rlaka  and  might  ba  available  for  e  SHIP  pool 
include:    full-time  employ eae  (28.2%  of  the  uninsured  In 
Wieconein),  children  under  18  (29. SX  of  the  unlneured  In 
Vlaconain),  and  houeeholda  with  incomee  greater  then  $25,000 
(24. 9X  of  the  uninsured  In  Vlaconain).    Other  low  rlek  group e 
without  prlvete  Inauranca  which  could  ba  added  to  tha  SHIP  pool 
include  APDC  famlllae,  Cenerel  Relief  recipient*,  and  workerr 
receiving  Unemployment  Compensation.    If  paraona  with  dleabllltlac 
are  excluded  from  tha  SHIP  pool,  they  could  be  covered  by  en 
Alternative  Plan  which  the  legteleture  eleo  eutborleed  for 
development,  for  pereona  who  it  may  not  ha  feasible  to  eerve 
through  the  ^andard  plan.    Pereona  with  dlaabllltlae  might  ha 
eble  to  teke  edvantage  of  a  aaparete  high  rlek  pool  or  e  mechanism 
for  e  wrep-eround  policy  to  eupplement  inadequate  etenderd 
policiee  if  theee  were  made  evoiloblc. 

Other  Stete  Poole 

The  etete  night  also  consider  erecting  lerger  poole  of  low  rlek 
pereone  by  combining  etete  end  county  employ***,  unlneured  workers 
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on  thieaployweat  Compensation,  *?DC  faniliaa,  and  Central  ftcllef 
reclpiento  along  with  ptrsou  with  dlaabllltlee.    Or  tha  atata  can 
utilise  Ito  expertlee  to  help  email  estplorere  gat  accaaa  to  mora 
affordoble  group  pollciaa  ay  ednlnietarlng  aaparata  buying  poo  la 
through  tha  atata'a  Croup  Insurance  Board  for  tha  porpoaaa  of 
soliciting  hlda  for  email  eamloyera. 

Sopplanenta  or  Wraparound  Folic leal 

Standard  haalth  Inauranca  pollciaa  do  not  gannrally  covar  cartaln 
ongoing  maintenance  eervlcea  which  may  ha  naadad  hy  paraona  with 
phyalcal  dleabllltlaa.    Such  eervlcaa  Include:    attandant  cere,  durahla 
nodical  eeulpneut  porchaaa  or  repair,  dlapoaahla  euppllao,  dniga,  and 
varloua  charaplaa.   A  wras-oround  policy  which  corara  thaaa  aanrleaa 
w*old  onahla  pereoee  with  slsebUlclee  to  supplement  standard  group  or 
Individual  haalth  Insurance  pollciaa.   Vhara  It  la  not  faaalhla  to 
hroadan  tha  range  of •eirvlcee  aval  lab  la  to  all  paraona  through  tha 
atandard  plan*  eupplenentery  wrap-around  pollciaa  could  ha  avail ah la  to 
roduca  tha  axorhltant  out-of-pocket  expeneaa  which  nany  paraona  with 
phyalcal  dlaahUltlaa  faca  for  pradlctahla  expenaao  to  malatale  thalr 
haalc  haalth.   Wrap-around  pollciaa  could  ha  provided  through 
tcamirclal  Inauranca  channala  fundad  by  eamloyar  contributions,  a 
slid  ing-e  cole  premium,  and  a  public  aubaldy,  or  porhapa  could  ha 
prorldad  chrough  public  attchealuns  Ilka  a  Medicaid  bur-ln  plan.  Tha 
State  could  rmtueet  a  walrar  to  utlllsa  Hadlcaid  dollars  for  paying 
part  of  tha  premium  for  Hadlcaid  allglhla  paraona  whlla  thalr  employer a 
or  chay  contrlbuta  to  tha  praaiuu:  on  a  alldlng  faa  bat  la.,  Kay  to  tha 
utilisation  of  a  Medicaid  buy-In  plan  la  tha  comprehenalveneee  of 
Hadlcaid  aanrleaa  which  ara  not  aval labia  through  coamerclal  Inauranca 
pollciaa.    It  might  alao  ba  poaalhla  to  daralop  aaparata  funding 
—chan two  with  public  participation  for  dlaablllty-ralatad  coi.  whlla 
non-dlaablllty  rolatad  coata  ara  hsndled  by  private  Inauranca 
amchenlame* 

State  to- Insurance  Hachanlana: 

Inauranca  coapaalaa  rwduta  thalr  rlaka  by  purchasing  ra- Inauranca 
pollciaa  fron  other  Inauranca  conpanlaa.    Thaaa  ra-inauranca 
errangemente  corar  loaaaa  above  a  cartaln  leral.    Vhara  tha  laral  of 
rlak  la  on  cartaln,  tha  atata  can  provide  Ita  own  ra-lnauranca  amchanlem 
to  protect  the  liability  of  Inauranca  conpanlaa  or  BKOa  covering 
populatlona  which  they-  do  not  have  experience  with.   To  ettrect  HKOe  to 
participate  In  Wisconsin 'a  pilots  to  eerve  ARC  fanlllea  end  Cenerel 
lellef  recipient  a,  Wisconsin' a  Departnant  of  Health  and  Social  Servlcee 
has  utilised  a  etete  re-lneurance  nechenlou  to  cover  the 
boapltallsatlon  coata  of  enrol  la  a  a  ebove  e  Cartaln  level.  Theee 
re- Inauranca  aechanlsaa  can  ba  extended  to  cover  outpatient  and  ln-home 
aerrlcee  to  reduce  the  prlvete  rlek  of  Inauranca  conpanlaa  and  HKOe 
which  covar  persona  with  dlaahUltlaa. 

Inauranca  St  a  to  teat 

Although  Insurance  ccejpanlee  are  not  obllgeted  to  provide  health 
Inauranca  to  people  who  need  It,  there  ere  certeln  reguletlone  which 
Insurance  conpanlaa  nuat  oheerve. 

I.     Mandated  aervlce 

The  etete  nandatee  that  certeln  eervlcoo  be  Included  In  group 
haalth  lneurence  end  HMD  pollciaa  ee  well  ee  In  Individual 
Medicare  supplementary  policies.    Wisconsin  ststute  632.695 
requlret  that  every  heelth  lneurence  policy  which  provide a 
benefit*  for  inpatient  hoepitel  cere  mat  provide  coverege  for  at 
leeet  40  home  heelth  cere  vieite  per  yeer.    Hone  heelth  cere  nay 
include  intemittent  honv  nurelng  cere,  hone  heelth  elde  tervicce. 
varloua  typee  of  therapy,  medlcel  auppllee  end  aedlcetlon 
preecrlbed  under  the  hone  cere  plan.    Coverege  nay  ha  Halted  tc 
caaee  where  hotpltelixetloo  or  ekllled  nurelng  confiuenent  would 
ba  neccaeery  if  hone  care  wee  not  provided.    A  etetutory  change 
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would  be  required  to  extend  thee*  mandatory  benefite  from 
ehort-tera  care  to  long-tera  car*  to  eccoamodote  ths  ongoing 
maintenance  neede  of  pereone  with  dleebllltlee. 

2.  Mandated  acceoo 

The  conditions  under  which  on  Insurance  company  auat  provide 
coverege  to  a  policyholder  era  regelated  by  Insurance  atatutaa. 
laauraaca  ccmpenleo  canaot  terminate  a  policyholder  or  ralaa 
Individual  premium*  because  of  an  individual^  aadlcal  expeneee. 
A  haaltb  laauraaca  policy  which  providee  coverege  for  a  Bomber  of 
tha  ineured'o  faally  arat  provide  coverege  for  a  child  born  with 
dieebllltlcs  from  the-ioment  of  birth.   Tba  policy  aball  covar 
fuactloaal  rapalr  or  restoration  of  any  body  part  whan  nacaaaary 
to  achieve  aoraal  functioning.    (Via.  Stat.  632.8*5(5).  Faally 
cow* rata  for  dependent a  anat  continue  regard lata  of  ege 
llaltatioaa  apaclflad  la  tha  laauraaca  policy  aa  long  ee  the  child 
le  Incapable  of  oelf-euotalttlng  employment  beceuaa  of  aental 
reterdatloa  or  physical  handicap  aad  remains  chiefly  dependent 
upon  tha  mereoa  laaarad  under  tba  policy  for  eupport  aad 
aalateaeaca.    (Via.  Stat.  632.68(1).    Furthermore,  peraona  who 
have  been  covered  by  group  health  poll c lea  have  tha  right  of 
convereloa  to  aa  Individual  policy  If  they  becoae  unemployed. 
(Vie.  Stat.  632. M7).    By  examining  tha  cherectarletlce  of  the 
uninsured  la  Vleconoln,  It  aey  becoae  apparant  how  axletlng 
coverege  caa  ha  extended  to  Include  thoee  who  ere  preeently 
uninsured.    Tale  aey  require  new  definitions  of  ths  "faally"  to 
Include  all  household  aaabere  aad  new  definitions  of  "employe eeM 
to  Include  those  who  work  part-time  or  part  of  the  yeer»  end  It 
aey  require  maw  vaye  to  fund  premiums  or  prealum  eupplemente  to 
extend  sad  expand  exletlag  coverege. 

3.  Frlvoto  right  of  action 

Insurance  coapaalae  era  prohibited  froa  refuelng  or  limiting 
coverege*  or  charging  e  higher  rete  for  the  seme  coverege  beceuee 
of  e  aental  or  physical  disability  unleee  "baaed  on  either  eound 
actuarial  prime  1 plea  support ad  by  rallabla  date  or  actuel  or 
reeaooebly  aaclclpated  experleace."    (Via.  State.  628.34(3) (b). 
Visconela'e  Office  of  the  Coamleeloner  of  Ineurence  (OCI)  provldee 
en  adalaletrotlve  procese  for  reeolvlng  complalate  filed  by 
pereone  who  claim  unfair  dlecrlmlnatlon.    Through  the 
edmlnletretlve  proceee  OCI  may  aek  the  Ineurence  company  for  tha 
dete  which  vee  ueed  to  Juetlfy  Ite  underwriting  actlona.    If  OCI 
dacldee  that  tha  Ineurence  compeny  bee  dlecrlnlneted  unfairly,  It 
can  order  the  Insurance  company  to  change  ite  underwriting 
practlcae,  lapoee  e  fine*  or  require. she  ineurence  compeny  to 
•write  Ite  underwriting  aenuel.    However,  OCI  does  not  hove  the 
euthority  to  order  en  ineurence  coapeny  to  ineure  e  particular 
Individual.    Some  crltlce  believe  thet  Ineurence  coapenlee  would 
ba  leee  likely  to  dlecrlalnete  on  the  beele  of  phyelcel  or  aent vl 
dieeblllty  if  the  coneuaer  could  eue  en  Insurance  company  for 
unfair  d la cr Initiation  end  collect  attorn*/  feee  end  court  coete  If 
eucceeeful. 

4.  Coneuaer  Information 

Many  conaumere  do  not  know  which  ineurence  coapenlee  offer  the 
beet  coverege  for  their  epeclflc  condition.    A  conaumer  hotline, 
aodeled  after  tha  Hedigep  hotline  operated  in  Wiaconeln'e  Board  of 
Aging  and  Long-Term  Cere,  could  provide  reliable  Information  ebout 
whet  le  available  end  counseling  for  pereone  with  dleebllltlee 
sbout  their  options  In  seeking  edeouete  health  Ineurence.  The 
cepecity  of  the  coneuaer  hotline  to  keep  treck  of  updeted 
information  on  all  ineurence  policy  offerlnge  could  be  greatly 
enhanced  through  tha  uee  of  e  computer.    Thle  could  provide  e 
ueeful  eervlce  to  both  conaumere  end  ineurence  egente. 
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C.     Employer  Contribution : 

Ilghty~nlne  percent  of  thi  prlvetely  Inturtd  population  under  65  were 
enrolled  In  employnent-rsleted  grov    plini  in  1977  eccordlag  to  the 
Rational  Canta"  for  Health  Servicei  Research.    Government  vin  policy 
during  World  War  11  and  eubeequent  tax  policy  baa  craatad  lncentlvee 
for  employ ere  to  of  far  group  coverage  to  thalr  employeee.  However, 
■any  employeee  working  for  avail  ewployere  or  working  part- tin*  or 
eeeeonally  or  working  for  low  wagee  do  not  receive  baaltb  coverage.  Aa 
a  result,  ~he  Urgaat  group  of  uninsured  «*•  tba  f  ami  Una  of  low- Income 
workara.    lioet  of  tbaaa  poraons  ara  prevented  1  row  pur  chat  lag 
Individual  health  insurance  pollclee  either  becauee  of  tba  exorbitant 
coat  or  becauee  of  pre-exieting  condltlona.    In  the  ebeence  of  federal 
or  etete  rsejulremente  that  ewployere  contribute  to  the  health  care  of 
their  employaee  and  tbalr  fowl  lies,  the  atate  haa  to  figure  out  bow  to 
Inaura  the  uninsured  without  crusting  incentlvae  for  employers  to 
vlthdrav  tbalr  axlatlng  contrlbutlona.    The  federel  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  appesra  to  prevent  ate  tea  from  requiring  ewployere 
to  contribute  to  tba  bee 1th  insurance  of  their  employees.   However,  tba 
ftete  of  Hawaii  hae  received  an  exeaptlon  from  HIS  A  and  reoulrse  all 
emp?oyere  to  of  er  e  cewpraheneive  health  ineurence  policy  to  thai* 
employeee.    Havel 1  le  prepared  to  subsidize  the  coet  for  email 
mployare  If  rhe  coit  exceed e  1.5  percent  of  the  tot el  wage  bill  or  5 
percent  of  the  employer ve  pre-tax  income.   Aa  a  result »  eg.  2  percent  of 
the  civilian  population  In  Havel*  le  covered  by  health  ineurence. 

H.     HMOs  end  Contracted  Ms" aged  Care  ModeU: 

Recent  federel  end  etete  policy  le  fevorlng  the  creation  of  heelth 
aeln*- entice  oiganisetione  (HMOe)  to  create  coapetltlon  aaong 
fee*  f  or-e«rvice  provldere  and  reveree  Incentlvee  for  unneceeeery  end 
coetly  cere.    HMOs  offer  the  potential  for  greater  ettentlon  to 
preventive  cere,  acre  continuity  of  cere  with  primary  care  providers, 
and  greeter    ccounreblllty  to  coneumere  through  the  board  of  directors 
end  to  the  contrectlng  agency.    Hut  It  U  not  known  bow  well  the  HMO 
nodal  Met?  the  nestle  o;        me  with  dleebllltlee.    If  HMOe  ere 
reluctant  t\  refer  people    at.  to  epet'e'lete  vro  ere  not  on  thalr  own 
stiff,  thle  nay  penalise  hereon*  with  dleebllltlee  who  heve  special 
neede. 

While  there  ara  no  HMOe  which  target  only  people  with  dieebiliti*  *, 
many  people  with  dleebllltlee  do  recel"    eervlcee  frow  HMOe  through 
their  employer  group  plane.    The  HMO  e    erlence  of  per eon  with 
dleebllltlee  ehould  be  cloeely  examined  to  tee  how  thle  nodal  can  bo 
better  edepted  to  their  neede.    In  addition,  models  of  contract id  care 
which  utlllss  different  ceee  management  appro ache a  ehould  be  cerefully 
evelueted  in  order  to  Identify  more  coe Effective  veye  to  deliver 
heelth  cere  eervlcee  to  persons  with  dleebllltlee  which  can  reduce  the 
need  for  coetly  reboepltellsetlon. 


Problewe  with  ensuring  ecceee  to  heelth  c~e  coverege  for  osre^na  with 
dleebllltlee  ere  likely  to  be  eccentueted  by  change a  in  public  policy 
deelgned  to  coot  >ln  heslth  cere  uoete.    Fropoeele  to  fix  the  ewployere* 
contribution  to  group  coverege  nay  reveree  the  trend  toward  cot?  rehcnslve 
Insurance  which  hae  tended  to  broadly  dl a tribute  rlek.    If  lower  risk 
aaployeaa  chooee  ceteetrophlc  coverege  to  reduce  their  preilum  coete,  this 
will  reduce  the  pool  of  low  rlek  psreons  and  increase  the  i  ^et  of  heelth 
ineurence  for  higher  rlek  person*.    Foil t ice 1  preeeure  to  crsete 
elternatlvee  to  Medlceld  nay  alao  creste  epeclel  problewe  for  psreons  vith 
dlaebllltlse  who  cannot  replece  the  cowprsbsnslveneee  of  Medicaid  In  the 
private  market.    And  the  trend  tovevd  HMOe  nay  craete  obeteclee  for  persona 
"ith  dleeblllclee  to  get  refsrrele  to  epeclsllats  outelde  of  HMOs,  lately, 
.be  propoeed  uee  of  Dlagnoatlc  deleted  Croupe  (DRCe)  for  Medicare 
reimburaement  of  rehebllltatlve  eervlcee  may  llw.lt  aeeeee  to  nee^l  eervlcee 
by  peren*-    v.th  dleebllltlee.    Feilure  to  Increees  ecceee  to  heatcb  cere 
coverage  to.'  pereone  wl.h  d'.eebiHtiee  may  perpetue.e  eubetentlel 
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disincentive*  to  work,  contribute  to  aora  coatly  rlaka  of  rehoeplt*i,*etloo, 
and  'npoee  growing  financial  bvrdene  on  peraone  with  dltabllltlaa  who  era 
employed. 

An  Adwieory  Coaatfttae  within  tha  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Sarrlcaa  la 
examining  tha  feasibility  of  aach  of  thtat  optlona  and  will  Identify  flecal, 
etetotory,  and  admlnleiretlv.:  requirements  for  Implementing  tha  moat 
?romla«ng  approecb.ee.    Thla  Information  vlll  ha  «valleble  for  tha 
praparatlon  of  budget  initiatives  that  ran  ba  anbnlttad  to  tha  Leglelsture 
along  with  tha  Department* a  recommendetlone  for  SHIP.    Comment e  and 
quaatlona  abould  ba  directed  to  lob  Grlaa  In  tha  Office  for  Paraona  with 
Phyalcal  Dleebllltlee,  loom  434,  One  Veet  Vlle-n  Street,  Kadleon,  VI  33707; 
telephono  number t  (  08)  266-7254. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Bartlett,  if  there  are  any  questions  we  will 
reduce  them  to  writing. 

There  is  a  recorded  vote  on  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Gejdsnson  is  here 
and  I  want  to  hear  him  before  we  break  for  the  vote. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Next  witness  is  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr,  Sam  Gejdenson,  who  the  Chair  will  recognize.  I  know 
there  are  only  about  4  or  5  minutes  before  we  have  to  leave. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  We  will  beat  the  clock,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  would  like  you  to  testify  before  we  break.  The 
Chair  recognizes  you. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thpnk  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  for  allow- 
ing the  40  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

I  think  my  testimony  goes  in  the  same  direction  as  tne  two  pre- 
ceding witnesses  trying  to  find  programs  that  while  they  do  have 
initial  cost  to  the  Government,  in  the  long  range,  provide  tremen- 
dous savings. 

Certainly  some  of  the  budget  cuts  proposed  in  the  budget  by  the 
administration  ignore  those  long-range  savings— especially  in  light 
of  what  we  are  all  trying  to  dc,  move  people  to  self-sufficiency— 
and  that  seems  to  be  a  wrong-headed  idea. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  one  not  in  tka  direct  perview  of  the 
committee,  but  certainly  is  one  that  provides  the  same  assistance 
to  indiv  iuals. 

It  is  t  le  WIN  Program  and  particularly,  the  WIN  Program  as  it 
is  used  *n  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  Connecticut  we  began  last  October  with  the  implementation  of 
a  WIN  demonstration  program  which  gives  us  additional  flexibility 
using  both  the  Federal  and  State  moneys.  We  have  also  created  a 
partnership  using  other  programs,  and  the  job  training  money 
available  added  to  the  WIN  Program  gives  us  additional  strength. 

The  old  WIN  Program  was  primarily  concerned  wHh  finding  em- 
ployment for  AFDC  recipients  regardless  of  the  quality  and  dura- 
tion of  the  job.  The  new  program  has  a  remarkably  different  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  wi  a  be  more  effective  in  helping  unem- 
ployed people  succeed  economically,  people  who  are  on  AFDC  and 
other  government  support  programs. 

It  concentrates  on  education  and  training,  it  helps  coordinate  not 
only  the  education  and  training  but  the  transportation  and  day 
care  services  that  are  often  necessary. 

We  can  take  a  look  at  the  excellent  record  of  this  job  and  similar 
programs  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  alone  we 
estimate  the  first  year  will  remove  5,000  people  from  public  assist- 
ance—saving the  Government  over  $2  million*  Clearly  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent investment.  And  Massachusetts'  success  in  the  ET  Program 
has  an  outstanding  record  and  has  gotten  the  national  recognition 
it  deserves. 
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In  short  as  your  committee  works  with  the  other  legislative  com- 
mittees who  have  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  we  would  hope  the  WIN 
Program,  especially  in  the  manner  that  it  is  \  .ad  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  is  given  some  attention. 

I  chink  that  just  to  close  with  f  aw  of  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  preceding  witnesses,  continuum  to  provide  health  care  services 
for  the  poor  as  they  enter  the  job  market  and  finding  government 
programs  that  help  them  make  it  in  those  early  days  is  critical. 

As  a  State  legislator,  one  of  the  first  and  most  painful  conversa- 
tions I  had  was  with  a  mother  who  had  just  found  work  and  found 
that  the  insurance  cost  to  cover  the  medical  needs  of  her  children 
would  force  her  to  leave  work.  There  was  no  way  with  the  entry 
level  job  she  had  that  she  could  take  care  of  both  the  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  needs  of  the  family,  and  the  medical  needs  of  the 
family. 

So,  I  think  that  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to  make  some 
changes.  It  is  going  to  cost  some  money.  We  ought  not  fool  the 
American  people.  But  that  short-term  investment  will  create  tre- 
mendous savings,  not  just  in  financial  terms,  but  in  the  quality  of 
lires  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

So  I  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  are  paying  to  this  issue,  ai  d 
I  would  be  happy  to  respond  if  you  have  any  further  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  fellows:] 

Statem^"!'  of  Hon.  Sam  Gejdknson,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 
State  op  Connecticut 

I  wo?jl(*  first  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ford  for  providing  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  not  jn  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  chance  to  formally  express  their  ideas 
about  welfare  reform.  Such  an  important  and  controversial  issue  deserves  a  maxi- 
mum of  debate. 

The  most  aggravating  and  frustrating  type  of  budget  cut  is  one  that  ignores  the 
long-range  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  created  by  the  program  scheduled  to 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  WIN  Program,  which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed  eliminating  in  FY  1987.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
proposed  budget  cut,  especially  in  light  of  WIN's  positive  effects  on  Connecticut's 
welfare  recipients. 

While  I  realize  that  this  subcommittee  dot*  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  WIN 
Program,  I  feel  that  a  full  discussion  of  welfare  reform  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out talking  about  the  role  of  the  WIN  Program  in  the  process  of  revamping  our  Na- 
tion's syster  1  of  public  assistance.  In  this  subcommittee  s  future  deliberations  on  the 
AFDC  Program,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  role  of  WIN  in  moving  AFDC 
recipient*  into  full-time  substantive  employment. 

The  latest  ^ministration  attack  on  the  WIN  program  comes  at  a  critical  time  in 
Connecticut's  program.  As  of  October  1,  1985,  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  begun 
implementation  of  a  WIN  Demonstration  Program.  The  State  is  using  the  increased 
flexibility  of  the  demonstration  program  to  focus  on  long  term  training  and  educa- 
tion to  increase  economic  self-sufficiency.  Federal  WIN  funds  have  been  combined 
with  State  money  to  form  a  partnership  aimed  at  finding  AFDC  recipients  employ- 
ment and  decreasing  State  and  Federal  spending  for  economic  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

The  old  WIN  Program  was  primarily  concerned  with  finding  employment  for 
AFDC  recipients  regardless  of  the  quality  or  duration  of  those  jobs.  The  new  pro- 
gram has  a  remarkably  different  approach  which,  I  believe,  will  be  more  effective  in 
helping  unemployed  people  succeed  economically.  It  concentrates  on  educating  and 
training  AFDC  recipients  to  make  them  marketable  in  today's  tough  job  market. 
TV  new  program  will  allow  welfare  recipients  tn  become  completely  independent  of 
puolic  assistance  by  training  them  for  jobs  with  good  wages  and  benefits,  not  simply 

make- work"  jobs. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  department  of  income  maintenance  in  Connecticut, 
which  supervises  this  demonstration  program,  is  concentrating  not  simply  on  pro- 
viding proper  education,  but  also  on  monitoring  the  recipient's  progress  closely 
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before  and  after  the  job  placement.  I  y  ensuring  oat  program  participants  also  have 
money  for  cnild  care  a  _d  travel  related  expenses,  the  State  can  make  sure  that  its 
hard  work  does  not  go  to  waste  on  people  who  cannot  leave  their  children  unattend- 
ed or  who  do  not  have  any  m?fins  to  travel  to  the  workplace. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  estimates  that  5,000  people  on  welfare  will  find  jobs  in 
the  first  year  of  this  program's  operation,  saving  the  Government  over  $2,000,000. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  wise  investment.  One  goal  in  Connecticut  is  to  match  the  State  of 
Massachusett :  success  in  its  "ET"  program.  While  the  Federal  Government  is  de- 
bating whether  it  should  expend  minimum  resources  to  continue  the  WIN  Program, 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  can  see  the  program's  successes  on  the  local  and 
human  level,  is  trying  to  find  a  way  to  increase  its  share  in  the  WIN  partnership. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  withdraw  from  the  WIN  part- 
nership at  this  point  in  time.  This  program's  ability  to  take  welfare  recipients  off 
the  welfare  rolls  has  been  proven  and  States  such  as  Connecticut  are  launching  new 
and  innovative  programs  designed  to  increase  the  success  rate.  I  find  it  ironic  that 
the  President,  who  has  for  years  attacked  welfare  programs  as  being  full  of  "welfare 
cheats  ,  would  even  consider  withdrawing  support  from  the  program  which  provides 
them  with  the  education  and  training  they  need  to  succeed  in  today's  job  market. 

I  would  again  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ford  for  allowing  me  to  testify  in  front  of 
the  subcommittee  today  on  this  important  matter.  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  can 
use  the  information  it  has  collected  today  to  work  for  creat'  e  and  new  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  welfare  dependency. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  in  talking  with  your  offi- 
cials in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  have  you  discussed  with  them 
about  the  WIN  Program  as  it  relates  to  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  funds  appropriated  to  the  WIN  Program,  which  is  key, 
the  funds  appropriated  or  the  structure  itself? 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  think  what  is  helpful  is  the  stimulating  of 
funds  clearly.  The  State  then— we  have  all  got  political  reality  to 
deal  with.  When  you  put  that  Federal  carrot  out  there  they  can  go 
back  to  their  constituents  who  they  are  closer  to  in  many  ways  and 
can  say,  look,  we  are  spending  more  funding  on  welfare,  but  we 
have  the  State  match  that  not  only  helps  reduce  the  initial  cost  of 
the  program  but  in  the  long  range  we  can  show  you  we  are  getting 
people  off  welfare  and  that  is  savings,  not  just  in  this  generation 
but  in  future  generations. 

So  I  think  you  are  right,  in  many  ways  it  is  the  Federal  stimulus 
to  a  partnership  program  that  helps  people  get  off  welfare  that  is 
the  critical  aspect  more  than  any  one  narticular  title  or  format. 
That  is  the  critical  aspect. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  bam,  for  testifying. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

[Recess.j 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  wilJ  reconvene. 

There  is  one  member  missing,  Mr.  Stangeland,  who  will  not  be 
with  us. 

His  printed  testimony  will  be  given  to  the  reporter  and  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  recognize  Hon.  Sander  Levin,  of 
Michigan. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  before  the  subcommittee.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Ford.  The  Chair  recognizes  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Since  under  your  normal  procedure  my  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  a  summary. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  full  statement  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Levin.  Let  me  touch  on  a  few  highlights. 

I  believe  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Congress  and  outside  of  it  are  en- 
couraged by  this  subcommittee's,  with  all  its  other  important  work, 
trying  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  issues  in  this  vital  area.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  say  let's  study  it  more  and  study  is  needed  in  any  com- 
plicated area,  but  this  is  one  where  action  is  so  critical. 

We  know  first  of  all  the  nature  of  need.  The  average  monthly 
AFDC  caseload  as  you  know  today  is  over  10  million  people. 

A  second  important  point,  there  are  some  tools  that  we  have 
been  working  with  in  our  American  society  and  they  are  tools  that 
in  some  cases  have  been  working.  We  can  look  at  the  experience 
under  title  4C,  the  WIN  Program,  the  training  efforts,  the  educa- 
tional efforts  that  have  been  undertaken  with  those  moneys. 

We  can  look  at  title  4A  of  the  act,  the  work-experience  provision 
and  what  is  happening  under  that. 

We  have  had  in  recent  years  another  program,  JTPA,  with  its 
priority  provisions  for  welfare  recipients.  Well,  one  might  ask  if  the 
need  is  clear  and  we  have  already  been  working  with  some  tools, 
why  is  there  a  need  for  further  action  before  the  C  agress? 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  why  the^e  is  further  action  required,  and 
how  the  bill  I  am  introducing  addresses  these  needs. 

Firot  of  all,  authority  is  scattered.  We  have  these  various  titles, 
there  is  coordination  provided  but  often  ineffective  coordination. 

Second,  we  have  not  really  embedded  in  law  the  results  of  our 
experiences.  Massachusetts  h&p>  been  using,  as  we  know,  title  4C 
moneys  among  others.  My  testimony  outlines  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  Michigan. 

A  few  times  I  have  asked  my  good  friend  Dr.  Agnes  Mansour 
why  Massachusetts  has  received  so  much  more  publicity  than 
Michigan.  A  lot  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  a  lot  of 
experiments  undertaken  in  Michigan  have  not  yet  received  nation- 
al scrutiny,  but  as  indicated  in  my  testimony,  the  results  are 
rather  striking  both  in  terms  of  reduction  in  the  caseload  and  so 
importantly  in  terms  of  what  has  been  happening  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

People  have  been  given  not  only  interviews  and  mt  only  advice 
into  how  to  seek  a  job,  but  they  have  been  given  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  training  opportunities. 

So  the  second  need  here  is  to  incorporate  experience  within  the 
framework  of  law. 

And  a  third  area  of  importance  in  my  judgment  is  there  has  to 
be  emphasis  on  training  people  to  a  greater  degree.  My  experience 
comes  in  part  from  my  opportunities  of  chairing  the  Democratic 
task  force  in  the  House  on  training  and  retraining  needs,  and  Jie 
connection  between  work  and  welfare  is  one  that  we  increasingly 
understand. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  sponsoring  has,  Mr.  Chairman,  six 
basic  elements.  First  is  a  requirement  that  each  State  develop  a 


comprehensive  employment  and  training  plan  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Now,  while  there  is  planning  incorporated  in  law,  it  has  not 
been  implemented  in  a  fully  comprehensive  and  effective  way. 

The  second  point  addresses  to  the  issue  of  mandatory  provisions. 
This  bil!  would  establish  mandatory  registration  in  counseling  and 
assessment  for  all  employable  AFDC  recipients. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  registration,  counseling,  and  assessment. 

We  have  discussed  within  our  staff— and  there  is  considerable  ex- 
pertise there,  if  I  might  say  so— the  issu^  of  whether  we  mandate 
beyond  that  point. 

The  bill  at  this  juncture  does  not  do  so.  The  experience  in  States 
like  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  has  been  to  involve  the  welfare 
recipient  in  the  system,  to  bring  them  into  the  flow  that  leads  to 
work  and  not  to  put  emphasis  on  mandatory  provisions  that  end  up 
really  with  perhaps  impressive  mathematical  numters,  but  not 
with  people  who  are  working  productively. 

The  fourth  element  guarantees  child  care  provisions  and  trans- 
portation assistance.  Now  this  is  provided  only  on  a  very  limited 
basis.  If  the  experience  in  the  States  like  Massachusetts  and  Michi- 
gan means  anything  it  tells  us  that  the  key,  or  a  critical  key,  is 
comprehensiveness.  If  it  is  done  piecemeal,  it  is  not  done  at  all  for 
most  cases. 

The  fifth  relates  to  funding  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  some 
change  in  the  formula  moving  toward  more  and  more  State  assist- 
ance, but  providing  some  additional  assistance  to  States  which 
meet  performance  standards.  I  am  now  referring  to  page  6. 

This  is  tied  into  our  sixth  element  and  that  is  performance  meas- 
ures and  the  measures  would  be  outcomes— that  is,  people  placed 
in  positions,  people  who  are  trained,  people  who  receive  education 
opportunity. 

There  has  been  a  twist,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  clos*  on  this 
point,  on  this  issue  of  work  and  welfare.  I  think  a  number  of  years 
ago  it  was  presented  as  if  it  were  kind  of  a  punitive  measure  to 
respond  to  the  inertness  of  people  on  welfare  rolls.  I  think  we  have 
learned  that  what  we  need  is  a  different  assumption  and  that  is  a 
lot  of  people  receiving  ADFC  would  respond  to  a  work  opportunity 
and  training  opportunity,  and  then  we  need  to  tailnr  the  response, 
our  response  to  that  basic  drive  and  that  is  to  be  productive  and  we 
should  respond  by  providing  training,  retraining,  education  opjx>r- 
tunities,  child  care,  transportation. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  take  a  hard  look  beyond  the  num- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  number  of  people  who  are  receiving  as- 
sistance in  various  welfare  programs  in  this  country  are  illiterate, 
not  all  but  a  good  number;  many  are  high  school  dropouts;  many  of 
them  suffer  from  the  vicious  circle  that  has  e* i*ted  in  this  country 
for  many,  many  people  and  for  many,  many  groups  in  our  society. 

People  need  a  way  out.  It  is  better  for  them  and  it  is  perfect  for 
society  if  we  provide  that  opportunity.  This  bill  is  an  effort  to  mold 
together  the  need  with  a  true  response,  not  punitive  measures. 
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So,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  throwing  this  bill 
into  the  hopper  and  to  give,  if  I  can,  a  further  shove  to  your  efforts 
to  address  this  critical  issue  and  I  would  like  to  participate  in  any 
way  that  a  nonmember  of  the  subcommittee  can  effectively  involve 
himself  in  this  matter. 

Tht  ik  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Sander  Levin,  A  Representative  in  Congrecs 
From  the  State  of  Michigan,    March  20,  1986 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  o  testify  on  work, 
training,  and  education  opportunities  for  AFDC  recipients. 

Right  now  the  average  monthly  AFDC  caseload  is  well  over  ten 
million  people.    I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  that  number  represents 
too  many  people  caught  in  a  web  of  poverty  and  dependency.    I  think 
we  can  also  all  agree  that  given  the  right  tools  we  can  offer  many  of 
these  people  the  opp.  ~t unity  to  move  out  of  poverty  and  dependency 
and  into  lives  of  greater  economic  security  ana  seir-suf ric'  ency. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  welfare  reform  that  offers  people  the 
oppor  .unity  to  turn  their  lives  around  has  attracted  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention,  thanks  in  part  to  a  good  deal  of  lc:al  and 
national  mass  media  exposure,  in  part  due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
panel,  and  in  part  due  to  the  Administration's  repeated  suggestions 
that,  after  sufficient  study,  a  workfare  system  replace  the  current 
AFDC  proqram. 

Undoubtedly,  further  study  is  needed  to  fully  explore  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  AFDC  program.    On  the  other  hand, 
Presidents  from  Johnson  on  havi  been  issuing  reports  on  what  we  need 
to  do  to  make  welfare  work  better < 

I  think  that  we  now  know  enoagi  to  begin  the  process.    We  can 
build  off  the  proven  records  of  the  22  states  that  operate  WIN 
Demonstration  programs.    Already  we  know  what  works  and,  in  many 
cases,  what  works  best., 

I  think  we  also  know  that  the  time  for  reform  has  come  and  can't 
wait  for  the  Administration's  Domestic  Policy  Task  Porce 
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recommendations.    Since  1979,  child  poverty  has  increased  31%,  the 
sharpest  increase  since  poverty  statistics  have  been  collected.  We 
need  to  do  something  now  to  give  greater  opportunity  to  the  millions 
of  poor  families  receiving  welfare  payments  and  to  the  one  out  of 
five  American  children  who  live  in  poverty.    We  need  welfare  reform 
now  not,  as  some  might  nave  it,  because  we  wish  to  expedite 
punishment  or  judgment  of  those  in  poverty.    And  not  because  we  wish 
to  blame  those  in  poverty  or  force  them  to  exchange  their  welfare 
benefits  for  make  work  that  leads  them  neither  out  of  poverty  nor 
towards  new  skills  that  can  guide  them  out  of  a  3ead  end  road.  We 
need  to  act  now  because  we  know  some  of  the  answers  that  can  help 
families  now. 

We  know  some  of  the  difficulties  those  receiving  welfare,  and  I 
mean  the  adult  and  not  the  two  thirds  of  all  recipients  who  are 
children,  face.    We  know  that  one  half  of  all  AFOC  recipients  are 
high  school  drop  outs  and  that  many  are  functionally  illiterate. 
These  people  often  need  remedial  education  and  the  opportunity  to 
complete  their  education  if  they  are  to  succeed  at  any  level  in  the 
job  market. 

Even  more  important  we  know  that  female  heads  of  households,  aged 
25  to  34,  can  earn  enough  to  keep  a  family  of  three  out  of  poverty  in 
80%  of  all  traditionally  male  occupations  but  in  only  45%  of  all 
traditionally  female  occupations.    For  a  single  woman  raising  her 
children  this  fact  mandates  that  she  finds  not  simpl*  a  job  paying 
the  minimum  wage  that  guarantees  that  she  and  her  family  will  remain 
mired  in  poverty;  she  needs  a  job  that  can  bring  her  an  adequate 
income  and  at  least  some  health  benefits  for  her  family.    To  find 
these  jobs,  these  women  need  more  than  simple  jot  hunting  skills; 
they  need  training  that  will  let  them  enter  the  job  market  primed  to 
find  and  keep  a  good  job  in  an  expanding  fir  Id.    To  give  them  less  is 
to  only  hold  out  false  hope  and,  for  many,  a  return  to  the  AFDC 
rolls. 

Job  search  and  short  term  work  experience  are  not  enough.  The 
Administration's  proposals  to  exclude  education  and  training 
opportunities  from  their  workfare  prop'.  &1  is  short  sighted  and 
counter-productive.    Tf  AFDC  recipients  are  to  leave  the  welfare 
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rolls  for  a  private  sector  payroll  we  roust  provide  a  training  program 
that  meets  their  needs  -  remedial  education  for  those  who  can't  read, 
skills  training  in  occupations  wheie  there  is  growth ,  experience  on 
the  job  to  learn  work  habits.    Any  reform  must  also  assist  with  child 
care  and  transportation  costs.    Finally,  our  program  must  also  give 
priority  to  finding  jobs  that  not  only  pay  well  but  also  provide 
health  benefits.    We  should  noc  expect  mothers  of  young  children  to 
give  up  their  medicaid  benefits  for  a  job  that  dcss  nothing  about 
health  coverage. 

We  have  all  heard  much  about  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts  ET 
Choices  program  in  Massachusetts.    But  Massachusetts  is  not  the  only 
state  that  has  had  success  in  helping  many,  many  AFDC  recipients 
leave  welfare  for  work. 

In  1984,  my  state  began  the  Michigan  Opportunity  and  Skills 
Training  Program  (MOST),  relying  in  large  part  on  WIN  funds  and  WIN 
Demonstration  authority,    when  the  program  began,  Michigan's  AFDC 
caseload  stood  at  245,924,  at  the  end  of  1985  the  caseload  had  fallen 
to  218,501.    In  less  than  two  years,  better  than  55,000  people  found 
work  after  going  through  some  type  of  education  and  skill  training. 
Approximately  one  half  found  jobs  that  offered  health  benefits. 

To  prepare  people  for  jobs,  the  MOST  program  offers  welfare 
recipients  a  variety  of  training  opportunities.    Since  47%  of  all 
MOST  participants  begin  the  program  without  a  high  school  diploma, 
general  education  is  a  neccessity.    Many  participants  also  take 
advantage  of  job  specific  vocational  education  pronrams  and 
commmunity  college  courses.    Participants  are  trained  for  clerical 
positions,  .word  processing,  food  service  occupations,  auto  mechanics 
and  a  variety  of  other  growing  occupations.    For  those  already  job 
ready  there  are  three  separate  forms  of  job  search  -  job  club,  job 
seeking  aid  job  development  -  each  tailored  to  th3  specific  needt*  of 
specific  ,  articipants.    And  for  those  in  need  of  job  experience,,  in 
order  to  develop  improved  work  habits  and  attitudes  or  to  maintain  or 
upgrade  existing  skill*!,  the  Community  Work  Experience  Program  offers 
a  valuable  opportunity. 

To  insure  that  all  recipiencs  can  maintain  their  participation, 
MOST  allocates  about  9%  of  its  total  budget  for  child  care  and 
approximately  18%  for  transportation  costs  -  particularly  important 
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for  rural  participants.    The  program  is  not  cheap,  running 
approximately  $40  million  a  year  -  $18  million  from  WIN  and  the 
balance  from  state  revenues.    But  it  serves  a  monthly  average  of 
41,451  welfare  recipients  and,  as  of  August  1985,  had  already  saved 
$36,187,368  in  reduced  welfare  payments.    As  the  long  term  effects  of 
that  i  ving  accumulate,  that  dollar  total  will  rise. 

Based  on  the  proven  record  of  Michigan's  WIN  Demonstration 
project  and  the  many  other  successful  AFDC  work,  training,  and 
education  programs  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  review  as  Chair  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  Task  Force  on  Job  Training,  I  have  put  together  a 
bill  that  I  will  be  introducing  in  a  matter  of  days  that  seeks  to 
build  on  the  proven  record.    I  have  attempted  to  combine  the  best 
parts  of  several  programs  while  maintaining  each  state's  right  and 
need  to  build  a  program  tailored  to  their  particular  situation. 

The  bill  I  have  put  together  contains  six  elements.    First,  it 
would  require  all  states  to  develop  a  comprehensive  employment  and 
training  plan  for  welfare  recipients.    The  effect  would  be  to 
coordinate .the  separate  funding  and  program  authority  that  now  exist 
under  Title  IV.    The  Governor  would  decide  how  the  program  would  be 
administered.  The  bill  would  also  require  that  this  training  program 
be  developed  in  partnership  with  other  state  and  local  .  gencies 
responsible  for  job  training  and  education  including  programs 
administered  under  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Employment  Service, 
vocational  education,  local  education  agencies  and  community 
colleges.  f/ 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  mandatory  registration,, 
counseling,  and  assessment  for  all  employable  AFDC  recipients. 
Registrants  would  then  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
appropriate  combination  of  education,  training  and  work  activities 
designed  to  lead  to  permanent  employment.    States  would  be  encouraged 
to  promote  the  voluntary  participation  of  persons  exempted  from 
work-related  requirements. 

Third,  all  of  the  employment  activities  currently  permitted  under 
WIN/WIN  Demonstrations,  JTPA,  and  under  all  other  AFDC  work  program 
authorities  would  be  permitted.    States  would  be  required  to  offer 
education  and  training  options  to  those  who  need  such  opportunities 
to  become  job  ready. 
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Fourth,  child  care  and  transportation  assistance  must  be 
available  to  those  participants  who  need  it  all  points  during  tr.e 
program. 

Fifth,  funding  would  be  provided  on  a  75%  federal  and  25%  state 
matching  rate  for  all  training  and  education  costs  and  *.n  the 
outyears  would  be  raised  to  50%  except  where  states  exceeded 
performance  standards.    Administrative  and  support  service  costs  such 
as  child  care  and  transportation  would  be  funded  «t  a  50%  federal  and 
50%  state  matching  rate. 

Sixth,  performance  would  be  measured  by  outcomes.    Building  on 
the  JTPA  experience,  both  national  and  state  performance  standards 
would  be  set.    States  that  met  or  exceeded  performance  standards 
would  retain  a  lower  match  rate.    Those  that  failed  to  perform  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  for  corrective  action.    If  performance 
continued  to  be  unsatisfactory,  states  could  be  denied  f«deral 
match!  -  funds,    standards  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
consultation  with  state  officials  and  other  experts  and  should  take 
into  consideration  such  measures  as    job  placement  rates,  wage  rates 
and  gains  in  comparison  to  AFDC  benefit  levels,  job  retention, 
reduction  of  welfare  costs,  and  percent  of  jobs  that  include  employer 
financed  health  care  benefits.    In  measuring  performance,  xecognition 
is  needed  of  the  greater  difficulties  in  achieving  outcomes  for 
clients  who  have  greater  barriers  to  employment.  Performance 
standards  must  also  take  into  account  the  unemployment  rate  in  each 
state.    These  performance  standards  should  be  coordinated  with  JTPA 
standards. 

Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  learned  a  painful  lesson;  a 
rising  tide  does  not  lift  all  boats.    And  some  people,  we  have  also 
discovered  or  rediscovered  don't  even  have     boat  to  get  into.  But 
we  can  build  a  national  program  that  offers  those  in  poverty  new 
opportunity.    We  can  help  those  who  are  stuck  on  the  bottom  to  find 
their  own  way  up  and  out. 

I  ueiieve  this  bill  gives  states  the  tools  and  resoiuc-s  they 
need  to  reform  our  welfare  system,    our  goal  is  to  help  those 
receiving  public  assistance  leave  the  welfare  rolls  and  join  a 
payroll,    our  goal  is  to  help  tax  users  become  tax  payers.    The  time 
to  act  is  now. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Levin. 

The  bill  that  you  are  about  to  introduce  in  the  House,  is  that  a 
part  of  your  study  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  on  Job 
Training. 

Mr.  Levin.  It  is  a  spinoff,  yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  is  a  spinoff  of  that.  In  view  of  that,  you  talked 
about  Michigan's  WIN  demonstration  program,  you  complimented 
it.  Now  you  know  that  the  WIN  Program  is  being  asked  to  be  dis- 
mantled by  the  administration.  We  have  been  asking  different  ones 
about  the  funds  appropriated  or  the  structure  itself  of  the  WIN 
Program,  which  is  the  question  before  the  subcommittee,  which  is 
most  important.  It  is  not  that  the  subcommittee  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion. We  have  supported  the  WIN  Program  in  the  past  although 
the  administration  would  like  to  dismantle  it. 

Let  me  ask  you,  which  of  the  two  components,  or  is  it  both  com- 
ponents, which  would  be  the  key  ingredient  to  work,  education, 
and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients? 

Mr.  Levin.  In  a  word,  I  am  mystified  how  one  can  talk  about 
combining  work  with  welfare  and  to  abolish  WIN. 

The  Congress  decided  to  reshape  WIN  to  have  demonstration 
programs,  right?  The  lesson  from  the  demonstration  programs  is 
basically  that  we  can  make  them  work.  I  don't  mean  magically  or 
easily.  Now  that  we  have  demonstrated  they  are  a  success,  the  pro- 
posal is  to  cut  off  the  program. 

I  find  that  absolutely  mind  boggling.  I  believe  that  something 
good  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  budget  crunch  and  that  is  we  are 
going  to  face  up  to  priorities  in  America  and  we  are  going  to  under- 
stand what  priority  skills  training  and  retraining  must  have  in 
modern  day  America. 

I  believe  that  knowing  how  to  reform  WIN,  we  should  further 
reform  WIN,  not  abolish  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Earlier  this  morning  Mr.  Panetta,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  testified  before  this  subcommittee  and  he  made  mention 
of  a  Project  Hope  in  Michigan.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes;  and  I  have  a  bit  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
sense  I  have  a  kid  who  works  for  Focus  Hope.  But  I  think  I  can  be 
objective  anyway  because  I  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  program 
before  hs  went  there. 

He  is  just  a  17-year-old  who  is  now  working  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  everybody  could  go  and  I  will  be  brief  on 
this,  to  see  what  Focus  Hope  is  doing. 

Chairman  Ford.  Give  me  the  right  title,  is  it  

Mr.  Lev  j*.  Focus  Hope. 

Chairman  Ford.  OK. 

Mr.  Levi  T.  It  has  perhaps  the  largest  food  distribution  program 
in  the  Midwest.  But  what  it  has  done  is  to  go  beyond  food  distribu- 
tion, as  vital  8f  that  is,  and  to  undertake  the  most  imaginative 
training  and  retraining  efforts,  outreach  efforts,  and  they  are  now 
combining  those  training  and  retraining  efforts  with  small-scale 
enterprises  that  they  are  developing  on  the  site  of  Focus  Hope  and 
they  are  taking  more  and  more  buildings  over  in  what  was  once  a 
small,  industrial  center. 
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Private  enterprise  is  a  partner  in  Focus  Hope,  building  it  into 
their  training  and  retraining  programs. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  graduation  program  thei-e 
about  1*4  years  ago;  250  people  go  through  this  retraining  effort. 
Most  of  them  were  long-term  unemployed.  Many  of  them  were 
never  in  the  workforce  before. 

The  exciting  thing  about  Focus  Hope  is  that  it  is  working.  The 
question  is,  how  do  we  make  it  work  in  other  places? 

I  suggest  that  people  look  at  it  carefully  and  understand  why  it 
is  working.  Part  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  unusual- 
ly dynamic  leadership.  But  of  critical  importance  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  baaed  on  a  partnership  of  Federal,  Staice,  local,  and  private  re- 
sources. 

You  pull  out  any  of  those  legs— that  is  a  four-legged  stool  I 
guess—you  pull  out  any  single  one  of  those  legs  and  you  are  going 
to  badly  damage  the  program. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  vivid  example.  It  should  give  us  hope. 

It  is  working.  It  is  working. 

Chairman  Fofd.  Where  are  the  funds  coming  from  for  this? 

Mr.  Levin.  They  are  coming  from  various  sources,  Federal— and 
I  have  a  chart  and  I  don't  remember  it  exactly  but  they  have  a  pie 
chart  and  the  pie  shows  that  a  good  portion  is  Federal,  a  good  por- 
tion is  State,  and  a  good  nortion  is  private.  Some  of  the  State  funds 
come  from  the  Federal  Government;  some  of  the  private  is  pulled 
in  through  the  leveraging  of  Federal  funds. 

Father  Cunningham  has  said  to  GM,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  other 
companies,  I  have  in  my  hand  so  many  Federal  dollars,  will  you 
match  it? 

Chairman  Ford.  Are  they  Federal  dollars  or  Federal  programs 
that  are  in  existence  that  they  are  blending  in  with  and  maybe  re- 
sponding to  some  of  those  needs? 

Mr.  Levin.  They  are  Federal  dollars  from  JTPA. 

Chairman  Ford*  A  combination  of  other  Federal  programs  then? 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  OK. 

Mr.  Levin.  There  is  no  earmarked  funds  for  Focus  Hope.  I  was 
there  :vhen  Secretary  Brock  was  theie  just  a  few  months  ago,  and 
wiiat  Father  Cunningham  who  heads  Focus  Hope  was  trying  to  sell 
Mr.  Brock  on,  the  Secretary,  was  they  ought  to  take  defense 
moneys  with  the  help  of  the  Labor  Department  and  place  them  in 
Focus  Hope.  He  is  looking  for  dollars  everywhere. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  was  Mr.  Brock's  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Levin.  He  said  he  would  go  Lack  to  Washington  and  look 
into  H. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  healthy  competition  here  fairly  soon,  I 
t  ink  on  the  training,  and  retraining  issue.  I  think  the  Secretary  is 
aware  of  the  immense  gap  between  need  tmd  our  response  capabili- 
ties in  America.  We  have  ur*\lled  jobs  and  we  have  people  with  un- 
filled hopes  and  aspirations. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  that  we  cannot  do  all  we  would  like  to  do  to 
reduce  welfare  dependency,  what  do  you  think  should  be  our  first 
priority  as  relates  to  welfare  reform,  reducing  the  welfare  depend- 
ency and  making  those  recipients  who  are  trapped  in  the  cycle, 
free  and  independent  of  the  system  itself? 
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Mr.  Levin.  I  would  say  

Chairman  Fc  ^o.  You  have  made  a  list  of  five,  six,  seven  items 
here  and  maybe  going  beyond  those  that  would  be  in  your  bill,  if 
we  were  going  to  prioritize  the  agenda  for  welfare  reform  how 
would  you  set  the  first  three  goals  m  welfare  reform,  after  looking 
at  Focus  Hope,  and  talking  about  the  strength  of  the  WIN  demon* 
stration  program  in  your  Stai  *  of  Michigan  and  knowing  what  you 
do  know  about  the  welfare  system  itself,  if  we  were  going  to  priori- 
tize and  you  would  be  making  recommendations,  how  would  you 
identify  or  what  would  you  say  should  be  the  first  three  priorities 
in  this  package? 

Mr.  Levin.  Well,  I  think  I  would  pick  two.  One,  I  would  empha- 
size productive  work  and  preparation  for  it.  ! 

I  don't  mean  to  diminish  the  importance  of  

Chairman  /ord.  Is  that  private,  public  or  both? 
Mr.  Levin.  It  is  both. 

There  has  been  a  marriage  of  resources  here. 

We  had  testimony  I  remember  so  vividly  IV2  or  2  years  ago  about 
the  intimate  connection  between  public  funding  and  private  fund- 
raising  and  implementation  of  programs. 

When  you  look  at  private  welfare  social  service  agencies  in 
America,  you  see  how  Federal  and  State  funding  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  those  efforts.  If  you  snuff  out  one  side  you  are  going  to 
snuff  out  or  undermine  the  others. 

So  I  would  put  the  emphasis  on  training  for  productive  work.  I 
don't  mean  to  diminish  me  other  programs.  But  that  is  what  we 
need  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Should  that  be  mandatory  or  should  we  have  a 
voluntary  program? 

Mr.  Levin.  I  would  lean  toward  making  the  program  sufficiently 
good  tint  you  don't  need  to  mandate.  That  has  been  the  lesson  or 
one  pote/  ial  lesson  of  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  The  stronger 
the  program,  the  less  you  have  to  just  put  people  willy-nilly  into  a 
system,  and  then  end  up  with  mathematical  participation  rather 
than  other  progress. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  your  program  in  Michigan  is  voluntary? 

Mr.  Levin.  In  terms  of  what  people  actually  do,  as  I  understand 
it,  yes.  It  is  mandatory  they  get  into  the  stream  but  exactly  what 
they  do  thereafter  is  

Chairman  Ford.  For  the  actual  placement  itself  in  the  work- 
force? 

Mr.  Levin.  Right. 

Second,  I  would  amend  the  law  so  that  States  could  delegate  au- 
thority as  is  done  in  WIN,  in  other  words  I  would  allow  States  to 
piece  together  the  implementation  of  Federal  resources  into  orga- 
nized entities,  make  responsibility  clearcut  in  other  words. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levin. 

I  thank  you  for  your  appearance  and  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I  wish  you  bon  voyage 
which  means,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  ship  leaves  the  port. 
You  know,  I  believe  in  study  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is 
excrutiating  I  think  to  just  see  puccessful  experiments  and  fail  to 
set  the  stage  for  those  expernnents  to  be  projected  on  a  larger 
screen. 
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You  know,  we  say  you  learn  from  failure.  We  have  to  learn  from 
our  successes,  though,  and  implement  them. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  today  is  Archbishop  O'Meara,  who  is  with  the 
U:S.  Catholia  Conference.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him  with  us 
today.  ' 

The  Archbishop  will  discuss  the  Bishop's  pastoral  letter  and 
views  of  the  Catholic  conference  on  welfare  reform.  As  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very  privileged  to 
chair  this  committee  and  have  you  come  before  this  committee  to 
discuss  welfare  reform  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Arsist- 
ance,  and  to  have  such  a  very  able  and  articulate  person  before  the 
committee. 

I  know  that  this  testimony  will  strengthen  us  as  we  try  to  move 
forward  with  some  type  of  welfare  reform  package  in  the  coming 
year.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Once  again,  I  personally  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  REVEREND  EDWARD  T.  O'MEARA, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  REPRESENTING  U.S.  CATHO- 
LIC CONFERENCE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SHARON  DALY 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Ford, 
for  that  most  cordial  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Sharon  Daly  of  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
certain  exhiliration  about  my  presence  here  for  this  is  the  first 
time  that  in  a  personal  way  I  have  participated  in  this  particular 
process  of  our  Government. 

I  am  just  delighted  to  be  here. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  the  Government  has  been  short-changed 
on  that,  and  hopefully  you  will  be  invited  in  the  future,  not  only  to 
this  committee  but  to  others. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Thank  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the  public  policy  arm  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

The  topic  of  this  morning's  hearing,  work,  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children,  AFDC,  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  bishops.  Our  views  on 
this  subject  are  shaped  by  two  perspectives.  The  first  is  the  princi- 
ple that  human  dignity  is  the  criterion  against  which  public  policy 
must  be  measured.  The  second  is  that  in  a  society  as  rich  as  ours 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  extremes  of  deprivation  and  poverty  that 
leave  millions  without  even  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  These  prin- 
ciples are  affirmed  in  our  pastoral  and  chaiitable  work  that  put  us 
in  close  contact  with  the  poor  and  their  problems. 

We  have  consistently  called  for  adequate  benefit  levels  and  a 
comprehensive  full  employment  strategy,  the  abandonment  of  wel- 
fare program  rules  that  weaken  families,  and  administration  of  the 
program  in  a  manner  that  supports  human  dignity,  equity,  and 
self-determination. 
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This  is  still  our  message,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  median  benefit  for 
a  family  of  three  who  receive  both  AFDC  and  food  stamps  and 
have  no  other  income,  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  Govern- 
ment's official  poverty  line.  This  is  despite  increases  in  benefits 
that  have  been  approved  in  some  States  in  the  past  year.  In  my 
own  Stat^  of  Indiana,  the  maximum  combined  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefit  for  a  family  of  a  mother  and  two  children  is  only  65 
percent  of  the  poverty  line.  That  is  $256  a  month  in  cash  and  $205 
m  food  stamps. 

AFDC  benefits,  which  are  primarily  for  children,  are  not  auto- 
matically indexed  for  inflation  as  are  benefits  for  the  elderly,  so 
their  value  has  dropped  one-third  since  1970.  It  is  clear  that  wel- 
fare benefits  are  woefully  inadequate  in  this  country  and  do  not 
provide  sufficient  income  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

As  we  hav&  stated  on  other  occasions,  we  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  establish  a  national  minimum  standard  ben- 
efit to  cover  basic  human  needs. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  Catholic  social  teaching 
is  that  human  work  has  a  special  dignity;  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ways  in  which  people  participate  in  the  community.  For 
most  people  jobs  are  crucial  to  self-realization. 

In  our  teaching,  human  work  has  a  special  meaning  because  it 
involves  sharing  in  God's  creative  act.  It  is  a  means  of  carrying  on 
the  activity  of  creation.  And  in  our  Catholic  moral  tradition,  em- 
ployment is  a  basic  human  right.  Protecting  this  right  is  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  human  dignity.  Therefore,  all  of  society,  includ- 
ing the  Government,  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  adequate 
jobs  are  available. 

Welfare  recipients  need  real  jobs,  iobs  that  pay  wages,  provide 
fringe  benefits,  and  give  employees  the  status  and  respect  of  real 
contributors.  So-called  workfare  jobs  have  little  in  common  with 
real  jobs  and  do  not  give  workers  the  same  dignity,  compensation, 
or  satisfaction  that  human  beings  should  and  need  to  receive. 

If  welfare  recipients  are  qualified  for  the  jobs  assigned  to  work- 
fare  programs,  let  them  be  hired  as  regular  employees  at  regular 
wages  and  with  regular  benefits.  We  think  it  wrong  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  poverty  of  those  on  welfare  and  treat  them  differently 
from  other  workers. 

We  strongly  support  greater  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  and  supervise  the  States  in  the  development  of  greater  op- 
portunities for  work,  education,  and  training  for  welfare  recipients. 
Unfortunately,  most  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  past  several 
years  has  been  in  the  context  of  short-term  budget  savings,  rather 
than  longer  range  goals  of  increased  self-sufficiency  and  reduced 
poverty. 

Too  often  programs  for  welfare  recipients  have  been  designed 
with  only  one  goal  in  mind:  To  make  the  receipt  of  welfare  benefits 
so  distasteful  that  fewer  will  apply  and  fewer  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate. Many  believe  that  welfare  recipients  are  unwilling  to 
accept  jobs,  and  that  work  requirements  will  discourage  the  lazy. 

Programs  initiated  according  to  such  assumptions  have  neither 
helped  recipients  nor  saved  money.  In  previous  hearings  the  sub- 
committee has  heard  of  programs  such  as  those  in  Maine  and  in 
Massachusetts  that  appear  to  offer  more  hope  of  success.  While 
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several  States  are  experimenting  with  new  approaches,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Federal  Government  to  support  such  initiatives  with 
greater  funding  and  flexibility  and  to  provide  leadership  to  the  rest 
of  the  States  that  seem  mired  in  limited  and  punitive  programs. 

My  testimony  focuses  on  principles  that  we  believe  should  under- 
lie Federal  and  State  initiatives.  First,  the  primary  focu :  should  be 
on  helping  families  escape  poverty,  not  just  on  short-tenp  Sudget 
savings. 

Programs  should  equip  participants  for  jobs  that  can  support 
their  families  above  the  poverty  line.  Federal  standards  should  be 
realistic  and  allow  ample  time  for  adequate  training  and  should 
not  pressure  individuals  into  accepting  low-paying  dead-end  jobs 
with  no  opportunity  for  advancement.  Education,  training,  and 
work  opportunities  should  be  designed  with  the  long  term  in  mind. 
Tiying  to  do  too  much  too  soon  is  likely  to  be  counterproductive. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  adults  on  welfare  are  women,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  problems  of  occupational  segrega- 
tion. According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Research  Council 
most  women  work  in  a  small  number  of  occupations  and  earnings 
from  those  are  only  about  60  percent  of  those  in  which  men  pre- 
dominate. This  pattern  accounts  for  much  of  women's  poverty.  Pro- 
grams for  welfare  recipients  should  not  keep  women  poor  by  re- 
stricting training  and  work  opportunities  to  jobs  that  have  been 
traditionally  considered  "women's  work"  in  the  United  States. 

Two,  partcipants  should  be  better  off  financially  than  if  they  did 
not  work  or  study. 

The  costs  of  child  care,  transportation,  uniforms,  et  cetera,  that 
are  necessary  for  participation  in  work  or  training  programs 
should  be  fully  reimbursed,  and  participants  should  be  permitted  to 
keep  most  of  their  earnings  without  reduction  in  welfare  benefits. 
Ideally,  participants  would  no  longer  be  identified  as  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  would  receive  full  wages  with  subsidies  to  the  e:.  ployer 
where  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  a  universal  health  insurance 
coverage,  program  participants  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
be  covered  by  Medicaid,  perhaps  with  some  monthly  premium 
charged  according  to  their  income. 

Three,  programs  should  be  individualized. 

Each  AFDC  parent  is  an  individual  and  should  be  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect  for  her  individuality.  In  fact,  the  right  to 
choose  among  alternative  work,  education,  and  training  plans  ap- 
pears to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  some  of  the  new  State 
programs.  In  addition,  the  youngest  mothers  need  maximum  sup- 
port for  completing  their  education  and  learning  to  care  for  their 
babies  before  they  should  be  expected  to  begin  work  programs. 

Four,  we  must  ensure  that  young  children  are  properly  cared  for. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  heard 
some  alarming  testimony  regarding  the  lack  of  safe,  reliable,  and 
affordable  day  care.  Even  middle  income  parents  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  locating  and  paying  for  child  care.  Until  about  10  years 
ago  there  was  a  consensus  in  this  country  that  young  children 
needed  the  constant  care  of  one  of  their  parents.  Mothers  with 
young  children  who  went  to  wcrk  were  often  criticized  for  neglect- 
ing their  responsibilities. 
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Now  most  mothers  of  young  children  are  in  the  work  force,  and 
there  k  no  longer  general  agreement  about  placing  very  young 
children  in  child  care.  No  one  knows  what  the  long-range  effects  of 
this  will  be,  but  we  do  know  that  poor  children  are  even  more  vul- 
nerable than  others.  Sixty  percent  of  mothers  on  AFDC  have  chil- 
dren under  6  years  of  age. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  exercise  great  caution  in  requiring 
mothers  to  leave  very  young  children  in  the  care  of  others.  In  some 
cases  both  the  f  lily  and  society  are  better  served  by  the  mothers 
providing  full-time  care. 

Five,  the  program  should  have  strong  safeguards  against  admin- 
istrative abuses. 

AFDC  recipients  and  their  children  are  among  the  most  vulnera- 
ble. By  definition,  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  withstand  even 
a  temporary  denial  of  assistance.  Many  are  just  one  welfare  check 
awOT  from  eviction,  or  hunger,  or  abject  poverty.  Because  of  the 
tendency  for  work  programs  to  be  administered  in  a  punitive 
manner,  the  subcommittee's  bill  should  be  drafted  with  a  presump- 
tion against  termination  of  benefits.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  on  the  welfare  department,  not  the  recipient. 

As  subcommittee  members  know  from  disputes  over  error-rate 
sanctions,  welfare  departments,  like  any  large  organizations,  make 
mistakes.  The  subcommittee  has  also  heard  reports  of  welfare  fami- 
lies condemned  to  months  and  years  in  welfare  hotels  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  inefficiencies  and  mistakes.  Obviously,  such  adminis- 
trative deficienciea  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  only  ask 
that  you  build  into  the  program  strong  safeguards  so  that  errors 
can  be  quickly  remedied. 

I  can  tell  you  that  present  safeguards  are  insufficient  because 
many  welfare  recipients  wind  up  on  the  steps  of  churches  and 
Catholic  Charities  agencies  when  their  checks  or  food  stamps  or 
Medicaid  cards  do  not  arrive.  Many  more  people  would  go  hungry 
or  homeless  if  Legal  Services  offices  and  our  workers  did  not  know 
how  to  find  ways  through  the  welfare  depa^ment  mazes.  As  it  is, 
many  families  suffer  needlessly  because  it  uuces  so  long  to  remedy 
departmental  errors. 

If  you  add  a  new  set  of  requirements  for  recipients  and  adminis- 
trators to  follow,  we  ask  you  to  take  care  about  the  rights  of  par- 
ticipants, especially  for  prompt  action  on  appeals. 

The  next  topic  is  work  incentives.  It  is  a  bit  ironic  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  be  looking  at  ways  to  improve  work  opportuni- 
ties for  welfare  recipients  in  1986  after  enacting  legislation  in  1981 
that  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  nearly  all  of  the  recipients 
who  had  jobs.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  ethic  of  welfare  recipients 
that  those  who  lost  their  benefits  continued  to  work  even  though 
many  of  them  were  worse  off  financially  than  if  they  had  relied  ex- 
clusively on  public  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  recipients  trying  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  work,  the  changes  have  made  their  efforts  more  difficult 
The  restoration  of  work  incentives  in  the  program  would  be  a  good 
beginning  for  a  new  jobs  program  for  welfare  recipients. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  take  a  look  at  pro- 
gram rules  that  discourage  -vork  by  teenagers  of  AFDC  households. 
With  certain  exceptions,  young  people  who  find  full-time  work  in 
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the  summers  are  penalized  by  having  their  income  deducted  from 
their  families'  welfare  benefits.  Other  young  people  can  earn  up  to 
$1,000  in  the  summer  without  losing  anything  to  the  tax  collector. 
Why  then  should  w  children  be  denied  what  everyone  else  takes 
for  granted?  In  fact,  States  should  take  steps  tc  help  ouch  young 
peopla  to  find  work  opportunities. 

#  We  strongly  support  a  new  Federal  initiative  to  make  welfare  re- 
cipients more  employable,  but  we  urge  the  Congress  to  consider 
such  a  program  in  the  context  of  other  conditions  in  the  economy. 
The  m^jor  problem  lies  not  in  the  recipients  themselves  or  in  their 
lack  of  skills  but  in  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  not  producing 
enough  jobs  to  employ  all  the  people  who  want  to  work. 

Many  parents  already  work  full-time  at  minimum  wage  jobs,  and 
yet  their  families  fall  further  and  further  into  poverty  each  year. 
We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  welfare  recipients  be  more 
competitive  in  the  job  market,  but  that  is  not  all  that  we  should  do. 

Of  course,  much  of  what  needs  to  be  done  falls  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  this  subcommittee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee 
can  help  by  rejecting  proposals  to  reduce  the  funds  available  to 
States  for  administration  and  development  of  work,  education,  and 
training  programs  for  welfare  recipients.  The  subcommittee  can 
offer  States  additional  support  and  flexibility  for  programs  that 
offer  real  hope  and  protection  for  welfare  families. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  see  that  welfare  recipients  get  some  of  the 
new  jobs  the  States  are  attracting.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
Tennessee  is  expecting  an  influx  of  new  jobs  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. How  many  of  those  Jobs  will  go  to  mothers  on  AFDC?  The 
typical  family  in  AFDC  in  Tennessee  consists  of  a  mother  and  two 
children  and  receives  a  maximum  of  $153  in  cash  and  $211  in  food 
stamps  for  a  total  income  of  $364  per  month.  What  AFDC  mother 
would  not  leap  at  the  cJiance  to  get  a  job  at  $5  an  hour  with  medi- 
cal benefits  and  more  than  double  her  family's  disposable  income? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  aiso  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late this  subcommittee  and  its  chairman  for  the  wisdom  and  initia- 
tive shown  last  year  in  adopting  a  requirement  that  all  States  pro- 
vide benefits  to  two-parent  families  where  the  principal  wage 
earner  is  unemployed.  That  requirement  and  the  other  improve- 
ments you  developed  in  the  AFI3C-Unemployed  Parent  Program,  if 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  would  remove  a  very  destructive  and  anti- 
family  bias  in  the  26  States  that  still  do  not  provide  AFDC  benefits 
to  intact  families.  One  of  them  is  my  own. 

The  USCC  has  called  on  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  provision  as 
drafted  by  this  subcommittee.  We  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  for 
your  provision  as  part  of  some  other  legislation  should  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  fail  to  win  agreement  in  the  Senate. 

To  summarize,  we  are  in  favor  of  programs  that  give  people  edu- 
cation, training  and  jobs,  real  jobs,  but  we  ar^  opposed  to  so-caJ^ 
"workfare  jobs 9  that  are  not  jobs  at  all  in  the  usual  sense  of  VMe 
word,  but  are  more  like  sentences  for  the  crime  of  poverty. 

We  ask  you  to  work  toward  programs  that: 

One,  focus  on  helping  families  escape  poverty  rather  than  on 
short-term  budget  savings. 

Two,  increase  income  of  participants. 

Three,  provide  individualized  plans  for  each  participant. 
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Four,  ensure  that  young  children  are  properly  cared  for. 
And  five,  protect  participants  against  administrative  errors  and 
abuses. 

As  religious  leaders,  we  feel  that  we  must  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  parents  and  children  who  are  condemned  to  poverty 
unless  the  States  and  Federal  Government  work  together  to  create 
:nore  opportunities  for  full  participation  in  the  work  and  benefits 
of  our  society. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  and  its  direc- 
tors, my  brother  bishops  and  myself,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Congressman  Ford,  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MOST  REVEREND  EDWARD  T.  0 '  ME ARA ,  ARCHBISHOP 
OP  INDIANAPOLIS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CATHOLIC 

CONFERENCE 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  represe.it 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  the  public  policy  arm  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

The  topic  of  this  morning's  hearing,  work,  education  and  training  opportunities  for 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  is  of  deep  concern  to  the 
bishops.  Our  views  on  this  subject  are  shaped  by  two  perspectives.  The  first  is  the 
principle  that  human  dignity  is  the  criterion  against  which  public  policy  must  be 
measured.  The  second  is  that  in  a  society  as  rich  as  ours  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
extremes  of  deprivation  and  poverty  that  leave  millions  without  even  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  These  principles  are  affirmed  in  our  pastoral  and  charitable  work  that 
put  us  in  close  contact  with  the  poor  and  their  problems. 

Since  the  1930s  when  the  AFDC  program  was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Catholic 
bishops  have  been  involved  in  this  issue.  We  have  consistently  called  for  adequate  benefit 
levels  and  a  comprehensive  full  employment  strategy,  abandonment  of  welfare  program 
rules  that  weaken  families,  and  administration  of  the  program  in  a  manner  that  supports 
dignity,  equity  and  self-determination. 

That  is  still  our  message  Mr.  Chairman,  and  before  discussing  in  detail  the  specific 
topic  of  this  morning's  hearing,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  the  median  benefit  for  a 
family  of  three  who  receive  both  AFDC  and  food  stamps  and  have  no  ot.ier  income,  is  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  government's  official  poverty  line.  This  is  despite  increases  in 
benefits  that  have  been  approved  in  some  states  in  the  past  year.  In  my  own  state  of 
Indiana  the  maximum  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefit  for  a  family  of  a  mother  and 
two  children  is  only  65%  of  the  poverty  line.  That's  $256  a  month  in  cash  and  $205  in  food 
stamps*  AFDC  benefits,  which  are  primarily  for  children,  are  not  automatically  indexed  for 
inflation  as  are  benefits  for  the  elderly,  so  their  value  has  dropped  by  one-third  since  1970. 
It  is  clear  that  welfare  benefits  are  woefully  inadequate  in  this  country  and  do  not  provide 
sufficient  income  for  the  necessities  of  life.  As  we  have  stated  on  other  occasion*-,  we 
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believe  that  the  federal  government  should  establish  a  national  minimum  standard  benefit 
to  cover  those  basic  human  needs. 

Work  And  Workfare 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  Catholic  social  teaching  is  that  human  work 
has  a  special  dignity;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  people  participate  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  community.  For  most  people,  jobs  ar<!  crucial  to  self- 
realization.  Moreover,  in  Catholic  teaching,  human  work  has  a  special  meaning  because  it 
involves  sharing  in  God's  creative  act  It  is  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  activity  of  creation. 

In  our  moral  tradition,  employment  is  a  basic  human  right  Protecting  this  right  is 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  human  dignity.  Therefore,  all  of  society,  including  the 
government,  has  the  responsibility  to  do  all  that's  necessary  to  ensure  that  adequate  jobs 
are  available.  Welfare  recipients  need  real  jobs,  however,  jobs  that  pay  wages,  provide 
fringe  benefits,  and  give  employees  the  status  and  respect  of  real  contributors.  So-called 
"workfare"  jobs  have  little  in  common  with  real  jobs  and  do  not  give  workers  the  same 
dignity,  compensation  or  satisfaction  that  human  beings  should  receive.  If  welfare 
recipients  are  qualified  for  the  jobs  assigned  to  workfare  programs,  let  them  be  hired  as 
regular  employees  at  regular  wages  and  with  regular  benefits.  It  is  wrong  to  take  advantage 
of  the  poverty  of  those  on  welfare  to  treat  them  differently  from  other  workers. 

We  strongly  support  greater  efforts  by  the  federal  government  to  aid  and  supervise 
the  states  in  the  development  of  greater  opportunities  for  work,  education  and  training  for 
welfare  recipients.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  past  several 
years  has  been  in  the  context  of  short-term  budget  savings,  rather  than  longer  range  goals 
of  increased  self-sufficiency,  reduced  poverty  and  greater  participation  in  social  and 
economic  life.  We  welcome  the  Subcommittee's  interest  in  improving  prospects  for  welfare 
recipients. 

Too  often  programs  for  welfare  recipients  have  been  designed  with  only  one  goal  in 
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mind:  to  make  the  receipt  of  welfare  benefits  so  distasteful  that  fewer  will  apply  and 
fewer  will  continue  to  participate.  Many  believe  that  welfare  recipients  are  unwilling  to 
accept  jobs,  and  that  work  requirements  will  discourage  the  lazy.  Programs  initiated 
according  to  such  assumptions  have  neither  helped  recipients  nor  saved  money.  In  previous 
hearings  the  Subcommittee  has  heard  of  newer  programs  such  as  those  in  Maine  and  in 
Massachusetts  that  appear  10  offer  more  hope  of  success.  While  several  states  are 
experimenting  with  new  approaches,  it  is  important  for  the  federal  government  to  support 
such  initiatives  withgreat:r  funding  and  flexibility  and  to  provide  leadership  to  the  rest  of 
the  states  that  seem  mired  in  limited  and  punitive  programs. 

A  federal  initiative  should  be  based  on  sound  principles  to  offer  the  maximum  chance 
of  success  and  the  minimal  chance  for  adverse  effects  on  poor  families  and  their  children. 
My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  principles  that  we  believe  should  underly  federal  and  state 
initiatives. 

1.  The  primary  focus  should  be  on  helping  families  escape  poverty,  not  just  on  short' 
term  budget  savings. 

Programs  should  equip  participants  for  jobs  that  can  support  their  families  above 
the  poverty  line.  Federal  standards  should  be  realistic  and  ailow  ample  time  for  adequate 
training  and  should  not  pressure  individuals  into  accepting  low  paying  dead  end  jobs  with  no 
opportunity  for  advancement  Education,  training  and  work  opportunities  should  be 
designed  with  the  long  term  in  mind.  Trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon  is  likely  to  be 
counterproductive. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  adults  on  welfare  are  women,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problems  of  occupational  segregation.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
National  Research  Council  most  women  work  in  a  small  number  of  occupations  and  earnings 
from  those  are  only  about  60%  of  those  in  which  men  predominate.  This  pattern  accounts 
for  much  of  women's  poverty.  Programs  for  welfare  recipients  should  not  keep  women  poor 
by  restricting  training  and  work  opportunities  to  jobs  that  have  been  traditionally 
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considered  "women's  work"  in  the  United  States,  Such  Jobs  not  only  offer  lower  wages  but 
also  fewer  benefits,  less  on  the  job  training  and  fewer  opportunities  for  mobility. 

2.  Participants  should  be  better  off  financially  than  if  they  did  not  work  or  study. 

The  costs  of  child  care,  transportation,  uniforms,  etc.  that  are  necessary  for 
participation  in  work  or  training  programs  should  be  fully  reimbursed,  and  participants 
should  be  permitted  to  keep  most  of  their  earnings  while  In  the  program  and  for  some  period 
of  adjustment  without  reduction  in  welfare  benefits.  Ideally,  pe  ticipants  would  no  longer 
be  identified  as  welfare  recipients  and  would  receive  full  w-^*s  with  subsidies  to  the 
employer  where  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  universal  health  insurance  coverage,  program 
participants  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  be  covered  by  Medicaid,  perhaps  with  some 
monthly  premium  charged  according  to  income,  if  they  are  not  eligible  for  employer- 
provided  group  coverage. 

3.  Programs  should  be  individualized. 

Each  AFDC  parent  is  an  individual  and  chould  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect 
for  her  individuality.  Plans  for  each  participant  should  be  geared  to  her  special  talents  and 
circumstances  with  maximum  opportunity  for  individual  choices.  In  fact,  the  right  to  choose 
among  alternative  work,  education  and  training  plans  appears  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  of  some  of  the  new  state  programs.  In  addition,  the  youngest  mothers  need 
maximum  support  for  completing  their  education  and  learning  to  care  for  their  babies 
before  they  should  be  expected  to  begin  work  programs. 

4.  Ensure  that  young  children  are  properly  cared  for. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  heard  some  alarming 
testimony  regarding  the  lac^  of  safe,  reliable  and  affordable  day  care.  Even  middle  income 
parents  have  great  difficulty  in  locating  and  paying  for  child  care.  Until  about  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a  consensus  in  this  country  that  young  children  needed  the  constant  care  of 
one  of  their  parents  until  they  were  ready  for  elementary  school  Mothers  with  younc; 
children  who  went  to  work  were  often  criticized  for  neglecting  their  responsibilities. 
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Now  most  mothers  of  young  children  are  in  the  work  force,  and  fK*-o  is  no  longer  general 
agreement  on  the  advisability  of  placing  very  young  children  in  child  care.  No  one  knows 
what  the  long-range  effects  will  be,  but  we  do  know  tha*  poor  children  are  even  in  ^re 
vulnerable  than  others  to  a  variety  of  education,  health,  and  other  problems.  Sixty  percent 
of  mothers  on  AFDC  have  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  exercise  great  caution  in  requiring  or  permitting  the 
states  to  require  mothers  to  leave  very  young  children  in  the  care  of  others.  In  some  cases 
both  the  family  and  society  are  better  served  by  the  mother  providing  full-time  care. 

5.  The  Program  should  have  strong  safeguards  against  administrative  abuses. 
AFDC  recipients  and  their  children  are  among  the  most  vulnerable.  By 
definition,  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  withstand  even  a  temporary  denial  of 
asswtance.  Many  are  just  one  w  a«re  check  away  from  eviction,  hunger,  and  abject 
poverty.  Because  of  the  tenden  .  for  work  programs  to  be  administered  in  c  punitive 
manner,  the  Subcommittee's  bill  should  be  drafted  with  a  presumption  against  termination 
of  benefits.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  welfare  department,  not 
the  recipient 

As  Subcommittee  members  know  from  disputes  over  error  rate  sanctions,  welfare 
departments,  like  any  large  organizations,  make  a  lot  of  mistakes.  This  Subcommittee  has 
also  heard  reports  of  welfare  families  condemned  to  n  <iths  and  years  in  welfare  hotels  in 
part  because  of  the  inefficiencies  and  mistakes  of  v  ^Ifare  departments.  Obviously,  such 
admir  Jstrative  deficiencies  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  only  ask  that  you  build  into 
the  program  strong  safeguards  so  that  unavoidable  errors  can  be  quickly  remedied. 

I  can  tell  you  thct  present  safeguards  tat  insufficient  because  many  welfare  recipients 
r*nd  up  on  the  steps  of  the  churches  and  Catholic  Ch&tities  agencies  when  their  checks  or 
food  stamps  or  Medicaid  cards  do  not  arrive.  Many  more  people  wou*d  go  hungry  or 
homeless  If  the  Legal  Services  offices  and  our  workers  did  not  know  how  to  find  ways 
through  welfare  department  mazes.  As  it  is,  many  families  suffer  needlessl"  because  it 
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takes  so  long  to  remedy  departmental  errors.  If  you  add  a  new  set  of  requirements  for 
recipients  and  administrators  to  follow,  please  take  great  care  about  the  rights  of 
participants,  especially  for  prompt  actio,,  on  appeals. 
Work  Incentives 

!  is  a  bit  ironic  for  the  federal  government  to  be  looking  at  ways  to  improve  work 
opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  in  1986  after  enacting  legislation  in  1981  that  removed 
from  the  welfare  rolls  nearly  all  of  the  recipients  who  had  jobs.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  work 
ethic  of  welfare  recipients  that  those  who  lost  their  benefits  continued  to  work  even  though 
many  were  worse  off  financially  than  if  they  had  relied  exclusively  on  public  assistance.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  those  rer  pients  trying  to  make  the  transition  to  work,  the  changes  have 
made  their  efforts  more  difficult  The  restoration  of  work  Incentives  in  the  program  would 
be  a  good  beginning  for  a  new  jobs  program  for  welfare  recipients. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee  take  a  look  at  program  rules  that 
discourage  work  by  teenagers  in  AFDC  households.  With  certain  exceptions,  young  people 
who  find  full-time  work  in  the  summers  at  penalized  by  having  '  cir  income  deducted  from 
their  families'  welfare  benefits.  Other  young  people  can  earn  up  to  V        \  the  summer 
without  losing  anything  to  the  tax  collector.  Why  should  poor  child.  -  •        ed  what 
everyone  eise  takes  for  granted?  In  fact,  states  should  take  steps  to  help  ?  "!h  young  people 
to  find  work  opportunities. 

Other  Measures  Needed 

We  strongly  support  a  new  federal  initiative  to  make  welfare  recipients  more 
employable,  but  we  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  such  a  program  in  the  context  of  other 
conditions  in  the  economy.  The  major  problem  lies  not  in  the  recipients  themselves  or  in 
their  lack  of  skills  but  in  the  fact  that  our  economy  is  not  producing  enough  jobs  to  employ 
all  our  people  who  want  to  work.  Many  parents  already  work  full-time  at  minimum  wage 
jobs,  and  yet  their  families  fall  further  and  further  into  poverty  each  year.  We  should  do 
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all  we  can  to  help  welfare  recipients  be  more  competitive  in  the  job  market,  but  that  is  not 
all  we  should  do. 

Of  course,  much  of  what  needs  to  be  done  falls  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Subcommittee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Subcommittee  can  help  by  rejecting  proposals  to 
reduce  the  funds  available  to  the  states  for  administration  and  development  of  work, 
education  and  training  programs  for  welfare  recipients.  The  Subcommittee  can  offer 
states  additional  support  and  flexibility  for  programs  that  offer  real  hope  and  protection 
for  welfare  families. 

We  need  to  do  more  to  see  that  welfare  recipients  get  some  of  the  new  jobs  the  states 
are  attracting.  For  example,  I  understand  that  Tennessee  is  expecting  an  influx  of  new  jobs 
In  the  automobile  industry.  How  many  of  those  jobs  will  go  to  mothers  on  AFDC?  I  say 
mothers,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  Tennessee,  like  my  state  of  Indiana,  does  not  permit  families 
with  two  parents  to  receive  welfare,  so  all  but  aminiscuie  number  of  AFDC  parents  in 
Tennessee  are  mothers.  The  typical  family  on  AFDC  in  Tennessee  consists  of  a  mother  and 
two  children  and  receives  a  maximum  of  $153  In  cash  and  $211  in  food  stamps  for  a  total 
income  of  $364  per  month.  What  AFDC  mother  would  not  leap  at  the  chance  to  get  a  job  at 
$5  an  hour  with  medical  benefits  and  more  than  double  her  family's  disposable  income? 
Welfare  for  Intact  Families 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  this  Subcommittee  and 
its  Chairman  for  the  wisdom  and  initiative  shown  last  year  in  adopting  a  requirement  that 
all  states  provide  benefits  to  two-parent  families  where  the  principal  wage  earner  is 
unemployed.  That  requirement  and  the  other  improvements  you  developed  in  the  AFDC- 
Unemployed  Parent  Program,  if  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  would  remove  a  very  destructive 
and  anti-family  bias  in  the  twenty-six  states  that  still  do  not  provide  AFDC  benefits  to 
intact  families.  The  USCC  has  called  on  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  provision  as  drafted  by 
this  Subcommittee.  We  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  for  your  provision  as  part  -  *  some 
other  legislation  should  the  Reconciliation  bill  fail  to  win  agreement  in  the  Senate. 
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Sum  m  wry 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  favor  of  programs  that  give  people  education, 
training  and  jobs,  real  jobs,  but  we  are  opposed  to  so-called  "workfare  jobs"  that  are  not 
jobs  at  all  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  but  are  more  like  sentences  for  the  crime  of 
poverty. 

We  ask  you  to  work  toward  programs  that: 

1.  focus  on  helping  families  escape  poverty  rather  than  on  short-term  budget 
savings; 

2.  increase  income  of  participants; 

3.  provide  individualized  plans  for  each  participant; 

4.  ensure  that  young  children  are  properly  cared  for;  and 

5.  pro;ect  participants  against  administrative  e<rors  and  abuses. 

As  religious  leaders,  we  feel  that  we  must  speak  out  on  behalf  of  millions  of  parents 
and  children  who  are  condemned  to  poverty  unless  the  states  and  federal  government  work 
together  to  create  more  opportunities  for  full  participation  in  the  work  and  benefits  of  our 
society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Archbishop.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  your  testimony  today  has  been  enlightening  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  to  offer  this  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  today. 
In  your  last  paragraphs  you  talked  about  the  UP  Program.  Maybe 
you  can  send  a  prayer  up  today  and  give  the  Senate  Members  some 
wisdom  to  see  themselves  through  and  reporting  back  to  the  House 
to  keep  that  provision  within  reconciliation. 

We  don't  know  as  of  yet  as  to  what  will  happen.  It  is  a  hope  that 
they  will  accept  the  offer  of  the  House  submitted  to  them  yester- 
day. If  that  is  the  case,  reconciliation  just  might  have  that  provi- 
sion, the  two-parent  family  included. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  committee  in  this  House  and  in  the  leader- 
ship session  as  of  yesterday  it  was  true,  that  we  would  fully  sup- 
port that '  ;ovision  in  reconciliation  although  many  of  us  strongly 
believe  that  reconciliation  is  needed  because  of  budget  reasons,  but 
there  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  worked  very  close  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  meet  the  budget  reduction  goals 
and  we  met  the  goals,  this  was  a  part  of  the  bill  and  we  think  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  welfare  reform  package. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  support  that  vou  have  given  us  and 
also  the  influence  that  you  have  sent  to  tne  Senate  to  let  them 
know  that  that  is  a  provision  in  reconciliation  that  we  need. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  goal  of  welfare  reform  often  voiced  by  the 
Reagan  p~  amietration  is  self-sufficiency.  We  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent talk  about  pro-family  and  breaking  the  cycle  for  those  who 
are  trapped  into  the  cycle  of  welfare,  and  he  is  talking  about  an 
independency  of  welfare. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  that. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Sure. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  listened  closely  to  your  testimony  today. 
Since  most  AFDC  recipients  are  children,  should  the  debate  focus 
on  the  quality  of  life  for  them,  for  those  who  we  don't  expect  to 
work?  We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  two-parent  family  which  in 
many  cases  will  mean  the  father  coming  back  into  the  household 
and  strengthening  the  family  unit  itself. 

When  the  President  talked  about  pro-family,  we  know  that  we, 
in  order  to  talk  about  that  you  have  got  to  have  the  intact  family 
in  which  the  father  is  in  the  household.  But  two-thirds  of  these  re- 
s',  cipients  are  children  that  we  are  talking  about,  and  as  we  move  to 
reform  the  welfare  program  itself,  many  of  those  who  testify  and 
many  of  those  that  we  near  throughout  the  Nation  talk  about  how 
we  know  we  must  have  a  strong  component  for  work,  training  and 
work  opportunities  included  as  a  strong  component,  but  the  quality 
of  life  for  children,  should  we  not  focus  in  that  direction  and  not 
let  the  children  take  the  blame  for  what  is  said  that  welfare  is  to 
blame  for  this  problem,  or  welfare  is  a  dead  end  or  welfare  has  cre- 
ated many  of  these  problems  through  women  who  don't  want  to 
work,  and  those  who  feel  that  if  welfare  continues  you  will  just 
breed  one  generation  to  the  next  of  welfare  dependency. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Congressman  Ford,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
it  is  our  strongest  conviction  that  improving  the  quality  of  life 
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should  be  the  primary  focus  of  the  welfare  efforts,  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  recipients,  so  I  couldn't  be  more  in  agreement 
with  what  you  have  just  enunciated. 

In  my  own  pastoral  visits  to  the  parishes  in  my  archdiocese 
where  the  majority  of  people  are  poor  and  welfare  recipients  them- 
selves, I  have  also  become  convinced  that  most  welfare  recipients 
really  do  want  to  work.  They  really  want  to  escape  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty but  for  one,  they  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  second,  their  skills 
are  ipinimfil  and  therefore  maybe  what  skills  they  have  are  not 
very  marketable  and  there  are  not  adequate  job  opportunities  for 
them. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  that  also  to  my  response  to  your  own  re- 
marks there  that  I  think  that  the  welfare  recipient  in  a  way  in 
which  a  welfare  recipient  can  articulate  this,  has  a  sense  of  digni- 
ty. I  was  in  one  of  my  poorest  parishes  not  very  long  ago  where  an 
obviously  limited  woman  came  up  and  zipped  out  a  zipper  in  her 
blue  jeans  and  on  the  side  she  had  a  pocket  there  and  she  pulled 
out  a  $20  bill  and  she  showed  it  to  the  young  pastor  there,  and  was 
so  proud  she  had  worked  two  days  and  gotten  that  $20  and  it  was 
the  first  money  she  had  earned  in  a  long  time. 

She  was  in  a  line  where— we  have  a  food  program,  too— where 
she  was  picking  up  food  left  over,  bread  and  second  hand  things 
from  various  markets,  subsistence  type  things.  But  I  was  really 
touched  by  her  pride  in  having  earned  that  money,  and  being  able 
to  use  it  for  her  needs. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  know,  the  pastoral  letter  by  the  Catholic 
bishops,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  it. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  On  the  committee? 

Chairman  Ford.  Yes. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  7*. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  welfare 
reform.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the  American  public  is 
ready  to  accept  welfare  reform  in  a  fashion  that  we  must  under- 
stand that  it  is  going  to  cost  more  in  the  short  run  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  welfare  reform  package  that  will  address  the  human 
neeos  of  those  who  are  recipients  of  the  welfare  program  itself? 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Part  of  the  reason  why  we  feel  an  urgency 
to  issue  that— incidentally  we  have  not  issued  our  pastoral  yet,  we 
are  still  groping  as  to  what  we  will  say  in  it. 

But  part  of  the  reason  

a..  Chairman  Ford.  There  has  been  discussion,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Yes,  there  has  been  discussion  and  we  hope 
to  finalize  it  in  our  November  meeting.  But  part  of  the  reason  why 
we  are  doing  it  is  because  we  think  that  there  is  need  for  teaching. 
It  is  a  teaching  instrument  of  our  church  that  we  are  working 
with.  We  believe  that  there  is  such  a  terrible  need  for  teaching  our 
people  that  welfare  reform  is  necessary  along  the  lines  in  this  one 
area  that  I  have  offered  in  the  testimony. 

We  just,  again,  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  be  in  such  agreement  with 
you. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  think  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  welfare  reform 
package.  Under  the  Carter  administration  there  was  a  welfare 
reform  program  fashioned  to  the  American  public  but  was  of  a 
kind  that  was  never  able  to  put  a  welfare  reform  hill  together.  I 
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am  not  sure  we  will  be  able  to  put  one  together,  but  I  think  the 
President  has  somewhat  set  the  tone. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  welfare  reform  has  been 
needed,  not  only  with  the  discussion  of  the  pastoral  letter  but  we 
have  seen  studies  and  reports  both  from  the  private  and  the  public 
sectors  that  all  show  trends  that  we  have  today  right  at  14  million 
children  in  this  Nation  who  are  living  below  the  poverty  thresh- 
olds, we  know  that  there  are  more  than  35  million  Americans 
living  below  poverty,  also  the  physicians  task  force  that  was 
headed  up  by  Dr.  Larry  Brown  at  Harvard  also  was  able  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  people  in  this  Nation  are  in  fact  going  hungry  2  to  3 
days  out  of  the  month. 

Those  on  limited  income  or  public  assistance,  their  disposable 
income  is  just  that  they  cannot  make  ends  meet  for  a  30-day 
period. 

That  leads  to  the  next  question.  What  about  the  homeless?  What 
about  the  soup  lines.  There  have  been  some  of  us  in  Congress  who 
have  said  that  soup  lines  have  grown  somewhat  but  in  many  cases 
that  you  find  the  mentally  retarded,  in  other  cases  you  find  soup 
lines  although  they  might  have  increased,  but  it  is  no  real  signifi- 
cant number  of  hungry  people  out  there. 

Being  a  spokesperson  for  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  can  you 
respond  to  that?  What  do  you  see  as  regards  soup  kitchens,  as  to 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  homeless  in  this  country? 

Reverend  O'Meara.  There  are  hungry  people  out  there. 

Chairman  Ford.  Have  you  seen  a  drastic  increase  in  numbers  of 
them  in  the  last  few  years;  if  so,  can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what 
type  of  increase  we  are  seeing? 

Reverend  O'Meara.  I  think  that  there  has  been— I  don't  know 
whether  I  would  say  it  is  a  drastic  or  dramatic  increase  in  people 
here,  but  I  see  people  that  before  were  lower  middle-class,  in  my 
area  anyway  with  irregular  employment,  ending  of  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  they  have  toppled  into  this  pover- 
ty class  where  they  are  just  barely  holding  their  heads  above 
water,  or  not  quite— they  are  not  in  abject  total  poverty.  But  they 
are  the  ones  that  now  are  joining  the  soup  kitchens,  soup  lines. 
They  are  the  ones  coming  for  the  food  to  the  parishes  and  so  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  more. 

In  our  high-technological  society  I  just  think  we  are  going  to 
have  more  and  more  of  this  because  the  gap  between  the  ones  who 
can  make  it  in  this  world  in  which  we  live  and  those  who  cannot, 
seemingly  is  growing  wider.  Every  school  dropout  adds  to  that  gap. 
Every  unplanned  child  coming  into  the  world  to  a  single  parent 
adds  to  that  gap. 

I  just  think  the  need  for  the  addressing  of  the  issue  is  terribly 
urgent. 

It  is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  fun  to  be  poor.  It  is 
not  fun  to  be  poor. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  trying  to  address  this  social  issue  that  we  are 
faced  with,  what  role  should  the  Federal  Government  play?  We  are 
talking  about  welfare  reform,  and  there  are  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs,  there  is  the  private  sector,  there  is  the  religious 
communities.  What  role  

Reverend  O'Meara.  I  hope  I  can  give  you  
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Chairman  Ford.  How  strong  a  role  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play? 

Reverend  O'Mkafa.  I  hope  I  can  give  you  an  answer  there,-  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  first  say  that  the  Federal  Government  has  some 
absolutely  indispensable  role  to  play  because  with  the  dimensions  of 
this  problem,  with  the  mobilities  of  our  people  moving  from  State 
to  State,  it  is  really  only  the  Federal  Goverr ment  that  has  the  re- 
sources to  address  it  with  any  adequacy  at  a7i. 

I  think  that  to  expand  that  answer,  I  would  just  want  to  project 
some  of  thfe  principles  that  I  have  offered  in  this  testimony  out  into 
the  addressing  of  every  dimension  of  welfare,  that  our  goal  of  it  is 
to  better  the  quality  of  life,  it  is  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  it  is  to  help  people  into  the  job  market,  it  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  care  for  themelves— you  spoke  of  the 
mentally  handicapped.  Those  are  the— the  experience  I  just  had  2 
weeks  ago  is  why  it  is  veiy  vivid  to  me,  I  spent  a  day  in  one  of  our 
very  poorest  parishes,  I  looked  at  the  folks  and  I  judged  a  good 
number  of  those  were  of  limited  capacity  that  might  qualify  as 
mentally  handicapped. 

Unless  somebody  helps  them  they  are  really— they  are  really  in 
a  terrible  state.  It  is  a  very  general  question. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  homeless,  the  handicapped,  the  children  of 
this  Nation  who  are  living  below  poverty,  the  elderly,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  


Reverend  O'Meara.  The  sick. 
Chairman  Ford.  We  are  talking  about  groups  of  citizens  with  no 
representation  at  all  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  without  the  able 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  without  other  organi- 
zations and  groups  and  institutions  throughout  this  Nation,  with- 
out those  voices  cming  forward  and  speaking  out  in  strong  terms, 
other  than  that  they  have  no  representation. 

They  cannot  quite  afford  the  $500  pinstripe,  three-piece  suits  on 
this  Hill  to  lobby.  They  don't  have  the  political  action  committees 
that  finance  many  congressional  campaigns  in  this  Congress. 

I  just  wonder,  you  know,  where  and  how  can  those  voices  be  mo- 
bilized in  a  way  that  will  catch  and  captivate  the  attention  of  this 
Congress,  as  well  as  this  White  House? 

I  am  concerned  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  I  have  chaired  this  committee  for  some  5  years 
now.  We  have  had  some  very  meaningful  pieces  of  legislation  to  be 
reported  from  this  committee,  and  pleasantly  at  times  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  House  adopting  certain  provisions,  whether  it  is 
child  support  enforcement  or  disregards  for  child  support  pay- 
ments, and  even  the  unemployed  parent  matter  before  the  confer- 
ees now. 

I  have  been  somewhat  pleasantly  surprised,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
issue  that  we  will  have  to  address.  I  think  the  5  years  after  this 
administration  has  been  in  office  is  that  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
fifth  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  President  has  called  for  pro- 
family  and  welfare  reform,  even  though  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  think  that  Attorney  General  Ed  Meese  can  respond  to  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  Council  in  a  fashion  to  report  back  to  the  President 
that  will  give  us  anything  that  will  be  of  any  significance  that  we 
ought  to  be  working  on. 
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I  am  just  looking  at  his  past  Hopefully  I  am  wrong.  Hopefully  he 
will  submit  something  to  the  President  that  we  will  all  be  proud  of. 
Looking  at  his  past  record  as  relates  to  civil  rights,  human  rights, 
human  needs  of  the  people,  we  have  not  seen  that  nor  have  we  wit- 
nessed that. 

I  guess  I  made  that  statement  to  say  this:  That  we  need  help  in 
this  Nation  to  not  only  to  be  provided  with  your  input,  but  we  need 
help  from  the  Catholic  church.  We  know  that  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion about  the  pastoral  letter,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  a  severe 
problem  out  there  and  many  of  these  voiceless  people  are  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  all  of  them  are,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  no 
voices  to  speak  out  from  a  national  perspective. 

We  talk  about  tax  reform.  We  get  plenty  of  support.  We  can  talk 
about  our  problems  in  Central  America.  We  can  captivate  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  regardless  of  which  side  one  might  be 
on,  but  we  can  find  many  issues  that  might  be  global  or  domestic 
problems,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  in 
the  past  5  years,  to  get  the  attention  of  this  Congress  at  a  time  that 
we  nave  seen  and  witnessed  for  the  first  time  some  22  percent  of 
our  children  in  this  Nation  living  below  the  poverty  thresholds. 

That  within  itself  should  be  addressed.  Whether  it  is  through 
welfare  reform  or  some  other  legislation  in  this  Congress,  I  thank 
ou  and  I  appreciate  the  Catholic  church  for  their  input  to  that, 
ut  I  certainly  would  hope  you  carry  back  to  the  college  of  bishops 
and  let  them  know  there  are  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
awaiting  their  leadership  and  we  would  certainly  hope  that  not 
only  this  discussion  take  place  within  the  church  with  its  own  pa- 
rishioners, but  we  would  hope  it  go  beyond  the  Catholic  church. 

We  think  it  is  timely  and  I  would  urge  you,  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  to  move  even  faster  than  you  have  been  moving  in 
the  past. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Thank  you.  I  have  heard  what  you  have 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  go  back  to  my  own  ministry  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  this  phase  of  it. 

We  are  trying  to  move  a  mountain,  or  we  are  trying  to  push  an 
immense  weight  uphill  and  I  say  that  even  with  some  members  of 
my  own  constituency.  We  have  a  tremendous  educational  chal- 
lenge, an  attitudinal  change  that  is  necessary,  and  lots  of  our  own 
people  don't  understand  what  our  Holy  Father  meant  by  the  funda- 
mental option  for  the  poor — it  is  because  they  are  voiceless,  they 
have  absolutely  no  one  to  speak  for  them,  so  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  primary  concern  about  them  and  we  have  to  be  their  voice. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  take  this  message  back  to  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  get  it  across  as  best  I  can. 

Chairman  Ford.  Archbishop,  thank  you  very  much. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  delightful  experience 
to  have  been  here. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Reverend  O'Meara.  And  I  thank  you  for  your  gracious  reception 
of  my  words. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  will  conclude  the  witness  list  for  the  subcommittee  this 
morning.  J  would  like  to  say  it  is  not  a  policy  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Bill  Myers,  with  Family  Link,  a 
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child  welfare  organization  in  my  hometown  of  Memphis,  TN.  De- 
lighted to  have  you  in  the  audience  today. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  That  will  conclude  our  business. 
The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WORK,  EDUCATION,  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,  1986 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  UnjSMPloyment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 


The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  B- 
318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  continue  our  series  of  hearings  on  work,  edu- 
cation, and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  Today  we 
will  hear  from  a  variety  of  public  witnesses  including  elected  offi- 
cals  and  administrators  of  welfare  programs  as  well  as  recipient  or- 
ganizations. I  am  especially  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
client  groups  since  this  is  a  viewpoint  that  has  not  been  presented 
at  any  of  our  earlier  hearings. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  announce  that  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses requesting  to  be  heard  will  appear  today,  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  continue  these  hearings  tomorrow,  as  scheduled. 

There  were  six  witnesses  who  responded  for  tomorrow,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  six  had  to  decline  for  tomorrow,  so  we  decided  rather 
than  a  2-day  session  that  we  would  try  to  conclude  the  business 
this  afternoon. 

The  committee  would  also  like  to  announce  that  we  have  made  a 
request  of  the  full  committee  to  travel  next  month  with  the  sub- 
committee into  the  area  of  Memphis,  TN,  which  is  pretty  close  to 
my  congressional  district,  Carroll,  and  we  would  invite  some  seven 
Governors.  I  spoke  with  Governor  Riley  just  last  week  in  my  office 
here,  and  we  talked  about  a  new  program  for  indigent  care  that 
they  have  implemented  in  your  State,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  him  as  well  as  about  the  work  program  that  has  been  imple- 
mented in  the  State  of  Arkansas  with  Governor  Clinton,  along  with 
my  own  Governor,  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander,  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. 

The  staff  is  in  the  process  now  of  planning  for  the  first  field  trip, 
and  hopefully  the  committee  will  be  able  to  go  on  May  12,  if  things 
work  out,  if  we  can  organize  the  witnesses  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  would  strongly  invite  and  hope  as  many  mem- 
bers as  possible  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  travel  with  us. 
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As  you  know,  this  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  work  opportunities  and  training,  as  we  look  at  some  new 
ways  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  also 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Massachusetts  plan,  which  is  the  E.T.  plan, 
along  with  other  plans,  and  hopefully  to  do  so  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  staff  has  sent  off  letters  asking  for  input  and  recom- 
mendations from  all  50  States  on  their  work,  education,  and  train- 
ing services,  and  hopefully  they  will  be  providing  us  with  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  that  will  be  useful. 

The  committee  will  continue  hearing  from  witnesses  throughout 
the  summer,  and  hopefully  by  fall  this  committee  will  start  looking 
at  certain  key  recommendations  or  legislation  that  might  be  forth- 
coming. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  continuing  this  indepth  series  on  the  vital  subject  of  work,  edu- 
cation, and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  I  certainly 
share  your  conviction  that  this  is  a  key  element  in  any  welfare 
reform  package  that  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  should 
consider. 

It  is  a  challenge,  though,  to  develop  a  workable  reform  package, 
because  the  problems  are  so  complex  that  they  defy  easy  solutions. 
The  Federal  Government's  ability  to  intervene  in  the  cycle  of  wel- 
fare dependency  which  traps  some  recipients  is  limited.  I  think  we 
need  to  recognize  that. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  that  you  made  at  a  March  13  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that  we  need  the  active  support  of  the 
States,  the  localities  and  the  private  organizations  who  work  with 
welfare  families.  For  that  reason  I  am  very  pleased  today  to  have 
with  us  as  one  of  our  witnesses  a  representative  from  each  of  these 
components  including  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Commissioner 
James  Solomon,  who  is  our  commissioner  of  the  department  of 
social  services,  has  developed  a  bill  which  is  in  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  at  this  time.  That  bill  creates  a  work  support 
service  system  which  he  will  describe  for  us  today. 

I  look  forward  to  all  the  witnesses  who  have  asked  to  testify 
today,  and  appreciate  their  willingness  to  share  their  expertise. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  work  out. 
There  are  some  things  that  I  think  we  must  recognize  though,  that 
we  cannot  continue  with  a  system  that  causes,  in  many  instances, 
fourth  generation  welfare.  We  cannot  continue  a  system  that  does 
in  fact  lead  people  to  a  life  of  dependence.  The  effort  of  this  com- 
mittee and  I  think  the  effort  of  our  department  of  social  services 
and  others  is  to  find  a  means  to  break  the  cycle,  a  means  that  in- 
cludes, obviously,  the  components  that  will  deal  with  education, 
basic  skills,  advanced  skills,  job  search,  and  yes,  even  work  require- 
ments, if  the  others  don't  work.  All  of  these  have  to  be  looked  at 
and  considered. 

I  believe  that  we  recognize  well  the  problems.  This  committee 
has  had  testimony  before  on  teenage  pregnancy  and  how  that  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  cycle.  We  recognize— and  this  committee 
did,  as  you  and  I  both  know,  as  the  sponsors  with  Ms.  Kennelly— 
recognize  that  the  lack  of  court-ordered  support  payments  by  par- 
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ents  to  their  children  often  causes  families  to  go  into  welfare,  and 
we  have  addressed  that  in  national  legislation. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  unique  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
working  with  the  States  to  establish  the  types  of  programs  that 
will,  sin  effect,  help  us  to  break  this  cycle.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 'legislation  that  has  just  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Waxman,  and  on  the  Senate  side 
by  three  Senators  including  Thurmond  and  Kennedy,  that  deals 
with  a  Medicaid  cfiange  which  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over,  but 
which  in  fact  does  allow  a  pregnant  mother,  if  she  reaches  the 
AFDC  borderline,  not  to  be  cut  off  of  Medicaid  but  to  maintain  her 
Medicaid; at  the  time  of  her  pregnancy.  The  baby  would  be  eligible 
for  1  year  thereafter,  because  we  recognize  that  in  many  instances 
the  health  problems  at  the  early  stages  are  key  contributors  to  the 
downfall  of  what  might  be  a  fragile  family  unit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  participating  with  you  again  in 
trying  to  address  these  problems  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
witnesses. 

Again,  I  want  to  welcome  my  friend  Jim  Solomon. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell. 

I  am  very  delighted  to  continue  to  have  the  strong  support  from 
the  minority  side  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
other  membenTof  this  committee  to  move  legislation  that  would  in 
fact  respond  to  some  of  those  human  needs  of  the  poor  of  this 
Nation,  and  especially  those  who  are  recipients  of  AFDC.  I  would 
like  to  just  elaborate  for  a  minute,  and  say  that  the  teenage  preg- 
nancy legislation  that  was  reported  from  this  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  survive  in  the  rec- 
onciliation legislation  which  was  reported  back  some  30  to  45  days 
ago. 

We  also  had  another  component  in  that  bill,  the  AFDC-Unem- 
ploved  Parent  Program— which  would  say  in  26  States  that  the 
father  could  move  back  into  the  house  or  the  family  unit,  and  the 
family  would  still  be  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

That  was  dropped  at  the  11th  hour  of  reconciliation,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  here  in  February  that 
the  President  has  called  for  a  profamily  approach  to  strengthen  the 
welfare  system  and  the  welfare  profram. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  committee  to  report  legislation  either  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  or  next  session  of  the  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  welfare  reform  package.  There  have  been  many  of 
those  who  have  said  that  welfare  is  to  blame  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  am  not  willing  to  support  that  theory  at  all. 

I  am  willing  to  support  a  theory  that  will  correct  many  of  the 
problems  and  move  forward  with  a  progressive  program  that  would 
be  about  the  business  of  removing  people  from  the  welfare  rolls 
when  we  can  create  those  jobs,  whether  they  are  in  the  private  or 
public  sectors,  that  we  can  say  to  those  who  are  recipients  that  we 
will  offer  the  type  of  work,  training,  and  education  opportunities 
that  will  be  needed  in  order  to  move  them  into  the  workforce. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  strong  support  is  coining  from  the 
minority  side,  and  I  certainly  look  forward  in  working  with  you 
this  year  to  see  that  we  can  report  some  legislation  that  we  could 
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get  the  attention  of  the  administration,  and  especially  t^«  atten- 
tion of  Ed  Meese,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council 
for  the  President  Mr.  Meese  has  not  responded  to  this  committee;. 
We  have  tried  in  every  respect  to  say  to  Mr.  Meese  that  we  want  to 
hear  from  you  and  other  members  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council, 
and  we  would  like  to  know  where  you  are,  at  this  particular  point 
in.  time,  and  what  recommendations  you  have  under  study. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  you  would  join  with  me  in  writ- 
ing another  letter  to  Mr.  Meese,  in  trying  to  get  him  to  appear 
before  this  committee  and  let  us  talk  with  him  to  see  what  the 
plans  are  with  the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  so  we  would  have  some 
input  to  know  that  we  will  be  headed  in  the  same  direction,  or 
communicate  with  Mr.  Meese  and  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  to 
at  least  know  in  which  direction  they  are  headed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  be  happy  to  join  with  you  in  such  a 
letter,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  me  one  small  aside,  perhaps 
we  could  hold  some  hearings  in  South  Carolina.  I  knew  somebody 
else  is  interested  in  the  governorship  that  might  not  care  to  travel 
to  Tennessee. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  there.  You 
are  on  the  panel,  and  your  Governor  is  coming  up.  s 

At  this  time  we  would  call  the  first  panel.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  Mr.  Herb  Rosenzweig,  the  deputy  administrator  of  income 
maintenance,  Human  Resources  Administration  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  next  witness  on  the  same  panel,  Mr.  Campbell  has  al- 
ready given  an  introduction  to,  Mr.  James  Solomon,  Jr.,  who  is 
commissioner  of  South  Carolina's  Department  of  Social  Services. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  the  two  witnesses  on  this  panel.  We  wel- 
come you  before  the  committee,  and  we  certainly  welcome  your 
input  and  your  testimony  today  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERB  ROSENZWEIG,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  AD- 
MINISTRATOR,  HUMAN  RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION,  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  I  am  Herb  Rosenzweig,  deputy  administrator 
for  income  assistance,  New  York  City  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance, Medicaid,  child  support,  and  employment  programs  for  public 
assistance  recipients.  I  have  submitted  written  testimony,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  summarize. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  full  text  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  you  may  summarize. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  in  New  York  believe  that  ail  employable 
AFDC  recipients  whose  children  are  of  school  age  should  be  in- 
volved in  some  sort  of  work  training  or  education  program  for  as 
long  as  they  are  receiving  public  assistance.  We  have  recently  initi- 
ated a  program,  which  we  call  the  Employment  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram, to  bring  this  policy  to  fruition. 

The  situation  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  the  new  program  was 
the  way  in  which  the  WIN  Program  had  been  operating.  Under  the 
WIN  Program,  the  recipients,  all  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients 
with  school-age  children  had  to  register  for  the  program  and  re- 
ceived some  sort  of  assistance  from  the  State  department  of  labor 
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in  New  York,  in  looking  for  jobs  and  training  slots,  but  the  reality 
was  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people  were  indeed  helped. 

The  Department  of  Labor  tended  to  work  with  those  people  who 
were  most  ready  for  participation  in  the  job  market,  and  the  others 
vere  put  into  what  was  called  the  unassigned  recipient  pool.  The 
vast  majority,  at  least  80  percent  of  the  AFDC  recipients,  were  put 
into  the  unassigned  recipient  pool,  and  never  had  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  work  program,  were"  never  required  to  do  anything  to  help 
move  them  toward  self-sufficiency. 

Demographic  analyses  of  this  group  indicated  that  at  least  75 

Sercent  of  them  were  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  period  of  welfare 
ependency  lasting  3  to  5  years  or  more.  Our  program  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  trying  to  provide  some  encouragement,  support,  and  serv- 
ices for  this  group  while  maintaining  our  commitment  to  work 
with  those  who.  are  more  job  ready. 

We  haVe  the  largest  AFDC  caseload  of  any  locality  in  the  coun- 
try, 250,000  cafes,  about  750,000  people.  The  sheer  size  of  this  pro- 
gram is  sometimes  difficult  for  other  administrators  to  compre- 
hend It  is  a  massive  undertaking  dealing  with  a  program  of  this 
type,  but  we  are  committed  to  try  to  reach  all  of  the  people  and  we 


Let  me  describe  for  you  how  our  program  works.  Applicants  and 
recipients  whose  children  just  turned  6  are  required  to  register  in 
the  WIN  Program,  and  they  are  called  into  the  c3fice  of  the  State 
department  of  labor.  We  have'  a  joint  office  with  the,  HRA  and 
State  department  of  labor  people.  The  State  department  of  labor 
counselor  discusses  the  recipient  j  past  work  history,  education,  in- 
terests, and  skills,  and  develops  an  employment  plan  with  them. 

If  the  department  of  labor  counselor  feels  that  the  person  is 
available,  is  ready  to  compete  in  the  job  market  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  help,  such  as  job  clubs  or  a  minimum  amount  of  counsel- 
ing plus  job  development  opportunity,  they  will  *ry  to  register  the 
person  for  those  services.  If  the  person  can  find  child  support,  they 
start  to  work  immediately  with  the  department  of  labor  counselor. 

One  of  the  big  problems  we  had  in  the  WIN  Program  was  that 
people  could  get  out  of  the  program  if  they  wanted  to  by  simplv 
claiming  they  had  no  wav  to  find  caild  support.  We  think  that  that 
was  a  loophole  that  was  being  abused,  that  we  felt  had  to  be  closed. 

What  we  do  now  is  we  say  to  the  person:  If  you  can't  find  child 
support,  we  will  give  you  a  period  of  3  weeks  in  which  to  try  to 
locate  child  support,  by  a  relative,  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  or  referral 
to  the  local  programs,  the  formal  day  care  programs  in  the  city. 
But  if  you  can't  find  someone  to  take  care  of  your  child  in  that 
period  of  time,  we  will  assign  you  to  the  work  experience  program, 
where  you  will  be  working  for  a  city  agency  or  government  agency 
from  9:30  in  the  morning  until  1:80  in  the  afternoon  each  day. 

This  will  give  the  person  a  chance  to  take  their  child  to  school 
and  pick  the  child  up  from  school  while  participating  in  a  program 
that  will  provide  them  with  some  training,  world  of  work  experi- 
ence, aad  provide  useful  work  tr  \ie  city,  too. ' 

We  have  about  3,000  recipients  in  that  program  now.  If  the 
person  is  not  ready  for  ,  the  job  market,  they  do  not  have  the  skills, 
they  do  not  have  the  education  to  compete  in  the  job  market,  with 
the  help  that  the  department  of  labor  can  give  them,  they  are  re- 
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ferred  to  an  HRA  counselor  who  discusses  their  employability  plan 
with  them,  and  uscusses  the  various  options  that  are  available. 

We  have  various  types  of  training  programs  that  are  available  in 
the  city,  and  we  refer  people  to  the  board  of  education  that  runs 
basic  education  programs,  adult  education  programs,  and  English 
as  second  language  programs.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  connect  the 
person  with,  some  sort  of  a  program  that  will  move  them  forward. 

If  the  person  does  not  enroll  in  a  program,  or  can't  find  a  pro- 
gram, or  chooses  not  to  enroll  in  a  prog/am,  then  they  are  assigned 
to  the  work-experience  program,  bat  the  idea  is  that  everybody  is 
required  to  do  /something.  If  they  have  a  program  that  is  working 
for  them  in  terms  of  basic  education,  English  as  a  second  language, 
training,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  training  programs  available  in 
the  city,  Almost  every  single  type  that  has  been  tried  anywhere,  we 
have  some  sort  of  program  available  for  it.  We  try  to  encourage  the 
people  to  go  into  this.  We  try  to  provide  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, but  the  bottom  line  is  the  people  must  help  themselves. 

We  have  people  here  we  are  dealing  with  who  have  literally  been 
on  welfare  7,  8, 10  years,  and  have  never  had  any  connection  with 
the  employment  market  during  this  period.  It  is  a  difficult  read- 
justment, it  is  a  difficult  attempt  to  try  to  get  them  back  into  the 
marke'  jut  the^philosophy  behind  this  is  that  if  they  are  going  to 
be  on  public  assistance  for  5  more  years,  they  will  be  better  off  at 
the  end  of  tho§e  5  yean,  having  involved  themselves  in  some  sort  of 
program,  education,  training,  or  work-experience  program. 

That  is  the  basic  outline  of  what  we  are  doing.  We  find  the  work 
experience  portion  of  that  a  very  valuable  tool.  I  know  it  is  not  a 
very  controversial  issue,  but  we  feel  that  the  work  experience,  the 
population  we  are  dealing  with,  by  and  large,  is  a  population  differ- 
ent than  the  ones— -you  mentioned  the  Boston  experience.  I  was  up 
to  Boston.  I  know  Commissioner  Atkins  very  well.  We  worked  to- 
gether here  in  Washington  and  in  New  York,  and  I  admire  what 
he  has  done.  He  has,  though,  a  different  population  than  we  do. 

I  think  75  percent  of  recipients  in  Massachusetts  have  high 
school  degrees,  and  the  vast  majority  are  Caucasian.  In  New  York 
City,  we  have  a  different  ball  game.  I  think  about  45  percent  have 
high  school  degrees,  and  many  of  those  don't  have  the  reading  pro- 
ficiency and  mathematics  proficiency  to  go  along  with  the  degree, 
and  in  addition,  we  have  something  like  90-percent  minority  recipi- 
ents. 

Our  program  has  to  be  geared  to  the  situation  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  the  reality  of  that  ituation  is  we  need  a  tremendous 
amount  of  remedial  work,  a  tremendous  amount  of  support  for  the 
people.  We  need  training  programs  to  lift  people  up. 

We  have  one  we  are  very  proud  of  that  we  are  running  with  a 
city  university,  where  in  a  6-week  period  we  have  been  able  to 
raise  the  reading  scores  and  mathematics  grades  by  two  grade 
levels.  People  go  into  this  program  with  intensive  work  to  improve 
their  reading  and  mathematics  skills,  and  then  they  are  provided 
with  on-the-job  training  to  move  tHm  in.  We  have  only  had  a  few 
hundred  people  go  through  the  program  so  far,  but  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  feel  we  need  most  in  New  York  City. 

You  had  mentioned  eailier  the  problems  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
We  have  a  program  for  teenage  mothers  on  public  assistance  to 
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provide  them  with  incentives  for  staying  in  school,  and  support 
services  and  training.  Similarly,  we  have  a  program  for  young  fa- 
thers who  need  the  special  support  and  help,  people  ages  16  to  25, 
to  get  them  into  the  workforce. 

In  terms  of  the  Federal  issue,  we  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  elimination  of  the  WIN  funding,  which  would  cost  the  city 
about  $5  million.  We  think  that  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
a  responsibility  to  help  this  effort,  to  move  people  off  the  public  as- 
sistance roles,  and  should,  back  that  with  the  funding. 

Similarly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  participation  standards.  I 
guess  it  would  depend  on  hoyr  the  participation  standards  are  de- 
fined, but  we  are  concerned  that  tying  participation  rates  to  incen- 
tives would  be  similar  to  the  error  rate  mechanisms  of  fiscal  sanc- 
tions, which  we  believe  are  arbitrary  and  do  not  really  promote  the 
kind  of  efficiency  that  they  are  aimed  at  promoting. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Rosenzweig  follows:] 
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z  an  Herb  Rosentvsig,  Executive  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  bin  Resources 
Administration  (HM)  of  the  City  of  few  York.    Z  would  U)c«  to  think  you  for 
[  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  we  in  Nw  York  ara  doing  in  tha  f  iald  of 

k  work,  education  and  training  opportunltiaa  for  employable  racipianta  of  public 

fir  assistance. 

fv  Pm^loymont  Programs  Cana rally 

*  It  is  Naw  York's  policy  to  raquira  all  employable  Aid  to  families  with 
Dependent  Childran  (APDC)  recipients  for  aa  long  aa  thay  ara  on  walfara,  to 
look  for  work  and/or  to  engage  in  a  program  eismd  at  improving  thair  job 

*  roadineee.   UR\  ancouragaa  and  assist*  recipient*  in  thair  afforti  to  find 
unsubeidlzed  wark  by  providing  assessments,  suppoU  aarvioaa,  and  a  ranga  of 
aducatlon,  training,  and  job  aaarch  actlvltiaa.   Bag  inning  with  thair  initial 
application,  tha  importance  and  naoaaaity  of  aaaking  aaploynant  on  thair  own 
and  with  tha  h*ip  of  tha  agancy  in  atraaaad  in  all  thair  contact*  with  H3A, 

Opt  rating  programs  thtt  provida  activation  and  aarvioaa  to  halp  public 
assistance  racipianta  nova  toward  indepandanoa  ia  aound  public  policy. 
Howavar,  expectations  of  auch  programs  can  ba  unraaliatloally  high  if  tha 
nitura  of  tha  population's  problssn  ara  not  unceretocd.  Tha  raality  in  Naw 
York  City  ia  that  nuty  of  tha  people  on  our  caaaload  hava  low  reading  and 
a*  theme  tic  taot  scoraa,  and  they  hava  littla  "world  of  work"  experience. 
f  Such  racipianta  ara  a  loo  likaly  to  hava  low  confldanca  lava  la  and  faar  of  tha 

>  world  of  work  aa  a  raault  of  thair  inexperience  and  lack  of  aducatlon  and 

*A  training. 

Further,  unemployment  catme  for  tha  unakillad  raaain  high  in  tha  City, 
f{\  particularly  for  youngar  paopla  and  tha  ainoritiaa  who  sake  up  auch  of  our 

caaaload,  and  unakillad  poaitlonj  hava  daclinad  in  Naw  York  city  in  racant 
V.  yaara. 

Moving  Jarge  numbers  of  paopla  to  full* Una  unaubaidiaad  aaploynant  undar 
thaaa  condittona  ia  vary  difficult.  Moat  poaitiona  for  which  racipianta  with 
low  experience  and  education  lava  la  ara  likaly  to  qualify  pay  laaa  than  thair 
ATDC  gran  to.   It  ia  more  reasonable  to  aat  a  go*!  of  placanant  in  a  job  that 
will  raquira  aona  continuing,  raducad  aaaiatanoa  in  tha  hopa  that  tha  paopla 
will  achieve  independence  in  tina  aa  skill  and  axparianca  lavala  rise. 

Tha  gpoloynant  Opportunltiaa  Progran 

Naw  York  City  haa  tha  largaat  APDC  population  of  any  locality  in  tha  nation. 
Thare  ara  currantly  241,396  ATDC  houaaholda  on  our  rolla,  oenpriaing  716,558 
indivi&nls,  including  467,731  childran.   Tha  majority  of  APDC  racipianta  ara 
not  subject  to  tha  recjuiremeht  to  aaak  anploynant.   About  123,000,  or  half  tha 
population,  ara  axanpt  bacauae  thay  hava  childran  under  tha  aga  of  aix  or  an 
incapacitated  paraon  to  cara  for  in  tha  nana.    Another  16,000  era  unemployable 
due  to  auch  caueee  aa  an  Ulnae*  that  exceeda  one  nonth,  a  disability  for  which 
'  they  ara  awaiting  data  ruination  of  thair  SSZ  application,  oc  drug  or  alcohol 

cependtnry.   About  6,000  at  any  tina  ara  pregnant,  while  5,000  ara  enployod  and 
about  6,000  are  in  full-tint  approved  training  program  or  school,   it  ia  on 
tha  retaining  population,  about  89,000  paopla,  that  we  focus  our  efforts. 

Our  progran  to  serve  this  population  is  called  the  aaploynant  Opportunities 
(00)  program.   Xt  is  osoigned  to  ensure  that  each  recipient  of  AFDC  subject  to 
work  acquirements  engages  in  sens  activity  that  will  enhance  his  or 
her  employs bility.   In  the  paat,  this  was  not  tha  case. 

Prior  to  the  initiation  o*  the  10  progran,  all  employable  recipients  whose 
youngest  child  was  aged  aix  or  over  were  required  to  regie  tar  in  tha  Work 
incentive  (WIN)  progran.  Thay  were  than  referred  to  the  Stats  Department  of 
Labor  (SOX),  which  determined  whether  thay  could  be  certified  for  WIN.  500L 
was  able  eo  helptfind  jobs  for  many  of  those  who  had  tha  skills  to  oompate  in 
U  *  tha  job  markat.\ro»  vast  majority  of  these  recipenta,  however,  about  60 

J"  '  peccant,  did  hor He>e  tha  experience  or  skills  needed  and  SDX  placed  these 

i\    ecipients  in  tha  "Unassloned  Pool"*  and  no  further  effort  was  made  to  work 
^CDir  ith  than.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  paopla  enrolled  in  tha 
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Ocaeunity  work  Experience  Program  (CMP)*  mt  recipient*  wn  not  required  to 
look  for  work  or  to  mag*?*  in  eone  activity  that  would  enhance  their 
eeplojability.   Theea  people  tended  to  atay  on  public  aeaietance  for  flv«  to 
tan  years. 

Thia  toe  changed  aim  HPA  initiated  the  BO  prograa  in  Novaaber,  1965.  Under 
thie  policy,  all  ARC  haede^Wnuaaholde  an  required  to  participata  in  a 
prograa  aiaad  at  finding  a  job  or  Improving  thtlr  job  reedlneee  for  aa  long  aa 
they  are  on  public  aaelatance.   Tht  program  amy  includi  job  aeercb,  enhanced 
writ  prograae,  work  experience,  training,  reaadial  aducation  and  fingliah-ae-*- 
aaoc  d  language.  Tht  program  incorporatee  and  conpliaenta  WW,  which  raquiraa 
all  recioiente  of  AIDC,  except  for  aothtra  caring  for  childran  younger  then  6, 
to  ragiatar  for  job  dtvalopaiot  with  aDX. 
■  .  &' 

Mow  the  aejlniaant  Oooortunltiea  Prooraa  Worka 

tha  w  BO  progree  ie^daeigned  to  help  our  cliente  bacoaa  eelf-eufficient  by 
giving  thaa  the-toola  thay  naad  to  coapote  in  tha  job  aarkat  and  by  helping 
thaai  to  locate  joba.  sinoa  tha  prograa  etertad  in  Moveebor  1965,  wa  have  mm 
about  30,000  redpiente.   SOX  hxe  found  joba  for  about  4,000.   tha  other*  ara 
going  into  training  or  work  experience.  Ma  ara  tracking  varioua  control  groupa 
of  participants  to  aaaaaa  tha  aucoaaa  of  tha  prograa),  but  it  ia  atill  too  aoon 
to  amlyma  tha  raaulta. 

X  ehoux~  lnfbra  you  that  ana  ooftponant  in  our  prograa  ia  CMEP,  which  wa  opacata 
undar  tha  fadaral  option.  Wa  hava  ebout>3,200  om?  elote.  wa  conaidar  work 
experience  to  ba  a  valuable  prograai  and  would  aupport  it  being  aada  aandatory. 
Alao,  wa  an  operating  a  grant  divaraico  prograa  with  about  300  participanu 
undar  a  walvar  obtained  in  January,  1966. 

ttoder  WO,  an  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  afoc  ia  referred  to  an 
SDOd  interviewer  vho  raviawa  har  aducation  and  eeployaant  hiatory  and  exploree 
her  vocational  intereata.  together  tha^ recipient  and  tha  Interviewer  develop 
an  eaployebiUty  plan  and  diecuae  tha  typaa  of  eervioae  that  tha  City  and  state 
can  provide  in  aupport  of  tha*plan.   Ttaae  aarvioaa  can  include  help  in:  locking 
for  a  job,  tnifUng>proQraJM,;aMppportad  work  prograae,  work  experience, 
r— dial  aducation  or  Cngliah-ae-a-eeoond  language.  The  recipient  ia  required 
to  participate  in  eoaa  prograa  that  ia  cone  latent  with  her  plan  for  aa  long  aa 
ahe  raeaina  on  public  aaaiatanoa,  or  until  aha  gaina  aaployaant. 

if  sex  can  help  tha  recipient  with  job  placeaent,  anhanoad  work  experience 
(work  experience  cabined  with  aaployabiUty  anhanciieant  acUvitiaa)  or  a 
training  prograa,  and  tha  recipient  can  arrange  har  own  child  car*,  aha  will  be 
enrolled  with  SOX  iaaediataly.   If°ahe  naeoa  child  care  aarvioaa  aha  haa  three 
weeka  in  which  to  arrange  aarvioaa  on  her  own  or  find  a  alot  in  arpublic  group 
or  family  cay  care  prograa,  Haa  will  pay  for  independent  child  care 
arrangaaanu  up  to  $80  par  aonth  par  child  for  aftar-aehobl  care  or  $160  par 
aonth  par  child  for  full  day  care,   if  aha  cannot  arrange  for  child  cere,  and 
haa  a  child  or  children 'younger  than  13,  aha  will  ba  aealgned  to  a  work 
experience  eeaioneant  iron  9:30  aa  to  1:30  pa  while  aha  continuaa  to  look  for 
aoaaona  to  care  for  har  children. 

If  tha  recipient  ia  not  ready  for  job  placaaent  or  a  job  training  prograa,  SOX 
will  refer  her  to  KRA  atatf  with  a  racoaaeftdation  about  tha  typaa  of  aervicee 
needed  to  prepare  tha  recipient  for  the  job  aarkat.  Thia  could  include 
raaadial  education,  tnglieh-aa-a-eecond  language,  training  or  work  experience. 
The  recipient  aay  chooaa  prograae  that  ara  conaiatant  with  her  aaployabiUty 
plan.  She  ia  given  three  weeka  to  chooaa  a  prograa  In  which  to  enroll.    If,  at 
the  end  of  that  tiae,  aha  haa  not  choaan  a  training  or  aducation  prograa,  aha 
la  aaaignad  to  work  experience. 

fortlcipetlon  In  the'  ft)  prooraa  ia  aandatory  and  recipienta  ara  aenctioned  in 
accordance  with  fadaral  and  etate  law  and  regulatione  for  failure  to 
cooperate.  However,  all  epplicante  for  AfDC  who  hava  regietered  with  tha  WD) 
prograa  ara  allowed  tha  opportunity  to  explain  any  noncoaplianoa.  Thoae 
date  rained  to  have  willfully  failed  to  ccaply  ara  notified  in  writing  and  have 
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tha  right  to  an  agancy  confaranct  and/or  ttata  fair  hearing*   Tha  prograa' a 
proceduraa  ara  adaojuata  to  protect  racipianta  from  arbitrary  raduction  in 
barwfitt;  and  it  ia  not  ufucaaaonable  to  rtquirt  aaployabla  tacipianta  to 
activaly  participate  in  afforts  to  iaptova  thalr  ability  to  lacov  mlt- 
aufticiant. 

Other  inltiativaa 

Of  particular  oancam  ti  ua  ara  taan  mothara  on  public  aaaiatanoa  vhoaa 
pregnancies  can  cauaa  them  to  laava  school  bafora  coeplating  thtir  education 
and  can  raault  In  long* tent  daptndsncy  on  tha  public  aaaiatanoa  system.  Ma 
hats  initiatad  a  Taan  Altarnativaa  for  Succaaaful  Adulthood  (TASA)  program  far 
this  population  assigned  to  provide  a  coordinatad  and  coaprer  wtaive  network  of 
aarvioas  to  help  avoid  rapaatsd,  unwanted  pcmgnenciea,  to  htlp  tha  clients 
coeplete  thtir  education,  and  to  acquire  ntoaaaary  job  akllla  and  eaployaant. 

fit  alao  have  initiatad  a  young  lithtra*  prograa  with  tha  Vooationtl  Foundation 
Inc.  to  pcovidt  job  training  and  placement  aarvioas  to  clients  who  ara  on 
public  aaaiatanoa  or  who  htva  childran  on  public  aaaUtmnce.  This  aarvica  is 
targeted  to  ata  16  bo  25  yaara  of  age,  and  ia  aupplsatntmd  by  oounaalling  and 
r-ranting/faally  Ufa  aducation  training  provided  by  tha  YWCA. 

Federal  laauai 

Tht  adainistration  hee  propoatd  that  funding  for  WIN  ba  eliminated  in  m 
19#7„  Thia  would  raault  in  a  loaa  to  BRA  of  about  $5  million  and  would 
aariously  undermine  our  af forte  to  htlp  AFDC  ctcipionta  giin  eeaployemnt.  ua 
art  opposed  to  tha  elimination  of  win.  Although  it  alone  ii  inaufficitnt,  whtn 
it  la  coabinad  with  a  oaeprehansivt  program,  at  wa  hiva  dont  in  tht  BO  prograa, 
it  ia  a  worthwhila  aoaponant. 

Mt  art  alao  conctrmd  about  atvarml  of  tht  previa  ions  prqpoatd  in  tht 
Administration' a  Noct  opport-imi  tita  prograa.   First,  from  a  fiaoal  vitv,  a 
graft  ttr  fedtal-  contrloution  to  tht  noat  of  Optra  ting  tha  progrc*  ia  required. 
Tha  iapoaition  of  emmfcted  pertlcipatli^  ratee  wili.  rtquirt  naw  prograaa  that 
states  and  localities  cannot  fund  alona.  Increasing  tha  adainistratlvt  iunds, 
at  proposed,  ia  necessary,  but  inaufficitnt* 

Second,  from  a  prograaa  tic  v<*w,  tht  proposal  participation  atanoards,  which 
would  riat  to  75  ptrctnt  by  AY  69,  ara  problteatic.  if  participation  it 
defined  aa  continuous  work  activity,  audi  srblvjracy  itancarda  amy  ba 
unattainable.  Participation  ia  effected  by  tht  availably ty  of  funds*  if  wa  art 
forcad  to  apcaad  raaouroaa  too  thinly,  to  amat  participation  goala,  tha 
programs  will  ba  ineffective.  Ma  w*t  rata  in  tna  flexibility  in  our  prograaa 
to  conctntrata  raaouroaa  whtrt  thty  will  do.  th;  moat  good. 

Finally,  wa  object  to  tha  punitivt  proposal  to  withhold  adrinietretive  funds 
form  atataa  that  fail  to  matt  participaticn  targata.  Tha  hiatory  of  tht  at 
"error  rata"  aaehaniama  ahow  that  ainglt  national  targata  ara  arbitrary  and  do 
not  account  for  variations  among  local  prograaa  In  caaalcad  aiaa,  type  of 
program  offartd,  and  ao  on*  Further,  withholding  funding  only  exaoarbataa  tha 
prograa1  a  problama  and  fruatrataa  af forts  to  iaprovt  it. 

In  aun,  wt  believe"  that  than  auat  ba  a  gram  tar  federal  contribution  of  funds 
for  work  prograaa,  that  arbitrary  and  unrtaliatic  participation  rata  a  should 
not  bt  aatablUhadr  and  inctntivt  rathar  than  punitivt  mtchtniamt  thould  ba 
uatd  in  any  performance  iJftprovemant  af forta. 

Conclution 

Ntv  York  City  ia  ocamittad  to  naaiaixing  tha  aaployability  of  all  aligibla 
public  aaaiatanoa  raciplanta  through  a  range  of  work,  training,  and  education 
prograom.  Our  BO  program  atteape  to  do  thia  on  a  comprehensive  baaia.  Ha  look 
forward  bo  improving  our  prograaa  in  tha  futurt,  and  wa  hop*  that  wa  will  have 
your  aupport  and  cooperation. 


Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  There  is  a  recorded  vote  on  the  House  floor.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  break  for  10  minutes.  We  would  ask  the  wit- 
nesses to  just  be  patient  for  about  10  minutes,  and  we  will  be  back. 
The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 
[Recess.] 

Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 
The  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  Solomon,  who  is  the  commissioner 
|r?         of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services.  Once  again 
*■  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  This  is,  I  think,  your  second  appear- 

ance before  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  SOLOMON,  JR,  COMMISSIONER,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Solomon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  other  members 
of  your  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  coiyunction  with  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  the  private  sector,  to  assist  our  citizens  who  are 
public  assistance  recipients  to  become  more  of  an  integral  part  of 
the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  since  I  tend  to 
ramble,  with  your  permission  I  would  just  like  to  read  this  state- 
ment. I  will  try  to  move  along  with  it. 
Chairman  Ford.  Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Solomon.  It  is  our  belief  that  most  people  desire  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  Ih  many  instances,  however,  self-sufficiency  cannot  occur 
unless  there  is  a  work  support  service  delivery  system  available  to 
assist  the  public  assistance  recipient  to  attain  and  maintain  his  or 
her  highest  level  of  functioning  and  .economic  independence. 

The  South  Carolina  Department  Of  Social  Services  is  committed 
to  the  development  and  operation  of  a  work  support  service  system 
which  is  responsive  to  the  individual  employability  needs  of  the 
public  assistance  recipient.  In  response  to  this  commitment,  we 
have  taken  the  initiative,  in  conjunction  with  representatives  from 
other  South  Carolina  State  agencies,  organizations,  the  business 
and  industrial  community,  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
and  the  office  of  the  Governor,  to  develop  and  implement  a  work 
support  system. 

Although  the  DSS  work  support  service  system  is  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  barriers  to  employment  confronting  the  adult 
member,  or  memberj,  of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren [FDC]  family  unit,  aged  18  years  and  older,  nuyor  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  development  and  operation  of  work  oriented  and 
support  programs  for  AFDC  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  to  17.  A 
menor  focus  of  the  work  support  system  in  South  Carolina  is  the 
mobilization  of  all  available  resources  toward  a  preventive  effort 
designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  public  assistance  for 
AFDC  youth  in  the  future,  thereby  breaking  the  welfare  cycle.  The 
primary  goal  of  our  system  is  to  develop,  provide,  and/or  coordi- 
nate services  which  assist  public  assistance  recipients  to  attain  and 
maintain  their  highest  level  of  economic  independence  through  em- 
ployment in  response  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  South  Carolina 
business  and  industrial  community. 
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It  is  our  intent  to  implement  the  work  support  service  system  so 
that  access  is  available  to  all  public  assistance  recipients  in  South 
Carolina.  Due  to  funding  limitations,  however,  the  system  is  pres- 
ently in  operation  in  one  area  serving  three  counties  within  the 
State.  Depending  upon  the  availability  of  funds,  we  anticipate  fur- 
ther piloting  a  Work  Support  Program  in  8  target  areas,  impacting 
18  pf  the  State's  46  counties,  effective  July  1, 1986. 

We  firmly  believe  the  South  Carolina  DSS  work  support  system 
has  features  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I  therefore  would  fike  to 
briefly  provide  an  overview  of  some  of  the  major  program  compo- 
nents. 

Our  existing  county  departments  of  social  services  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  work  support  system  as  the  economic  service  work- 
ers play  a  key  role  in  referring  individuals  to  the  work  support 
unit  and  providing  needed  counseling  and  guidance.  Unless  in  an 
exempted  category,  the  caretaker  relative  or  principal  wage  earner, 
the  unemployed  parent  must  register  for  work  support  services  as 
a  condition  for  eligibility.  Failure  of  an  individual  who  meets  the 
mandatory  test  to  participate  in  the  Work  Support  Program  will 
result  in  a  sanction,  a  loss  of  public  assistance.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  encouraging,  both  by  the  economic  service  worker  and  the 
work  support  stan,  those  individuals  who  are  in  an  exempt  catego- 
ry to  participate  in  the  Work  Support  Program  on  a  .  voluntary 
basis. 

Following  referral  to  the  work  support  unit,  an  assessment  of  the 
individual's  vocational,  educational,  psychological,  social,  and  medi- 
cal functioning  is  completed.  The  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  assessment  is  based  upon  the  level  of  functioning  and  need  of 
the  individual.  After  completion  of  the  assessment  phase,  an  indi- 
vidual employability  plph  is  developed  which  identifies  specific  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  services  necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
those  employment"  barriers; 

Services  provided,  depending  upon  individualized  need,  may  in- 
clude personal,  social,  and  work  adjustment  training,  employment 
search  and  job  club  activities,  educational  and  vocational  training, 
counseling  and  guidance,  job  placement,  and  follow-along  support. 
Additional  support  services  are  available,  including  child  care, 
transportation,  and  other  work-oriented  services  that  are  necessary 
to  assist  the  individual  to  obtain  competitive  employment. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  dependency 
on  public  assistance,  we  must  be  innovative  and  creative.  Special 
service  programs  must  be  developed  both  for  the  adult  public  as- 
sistance recipient  and  the  AFDC  youth  at  risk.  Program  compo- 
nents which  respond  to  some  of  these  special  needs  have  been  in- 
corporated into  our  work  support  system. 

The  lntergenerational  Reading  Program  is  a  tutorial  program 
which  provides  public  assistance  recipients,  functioning  below  the 
fourth  grade  reading  levels  a  means  to  improve  their  reading  skills. 
A  unique  aspect  of  this  program  component  is  the  use  of  college 
and  university  work  studv  students  to  reach  ;DSS  clients  utilizing 
the  Laubach  method.  Other  participants  in  this  most  important 

Erogram  are  the  State  Office  of  Adult  Education,  South  Carolina 
literacy  Association,  State  and  county  libraries,  and  the  South 
Carolina  Educational  Television  Network. 
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Project  Free  Enterprise,  which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Gover- 
nor's Office  of  Employment  and  Training,  is  designed  to  serve  as 
one  model  for  breaking  the  cycle  of  public  assistance.  This  program 
provides  for  the  involvement  of  AFDC  youth,  ages  14  to  17,  in  ac- 
tivities which  expose  them  to  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
and  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  entrepreneurthip. 

The  Teen  Companion  Program  has  teen  developed  with  the  pri- 
mary objective  to  assist  in  delaying  teenage  parenting  until  such 
time  as  one  can  afford  to  adequately  care  for  a  child.  Utilizing 
adult  and  teen  companions,  AFDC  youth,  male  and  female,  ages  12 
to  17,  are  involved  in  social,  recreational,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional activities.  Although  the  program  focuses  on  delaying  teenage 
parenting,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  developing  and  attaining  future 
educational  and  vocational  goals. 

We  take  the  position,  Mr.  Chairman  that  while  teenage  pregnan- 
cy may  be  considered  a  social  and  medical  problem,  preventing 
teenage  pregnancy  is  an  economic  problem,  and  one  that  is  very 
close  to  the  need  to  assist  with  self-sufficiency. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  major  characteristics  and  require- 
ments of  the  DSS  Work  Support  Service  System. 

The  system  represents  a  major  philosophical  change  to  the  mis- 
sion and  purpose  of  the  Public  Assistance  Program  in  South  Caroli- 
na. Public  assistance  payments  are  viewed  as  a  means  to  an  end  as 
opposed  to  an  end  in  itself. 

The  system  is  a  cost-effective  program  which  coordinates  the  use 
of  existing  resources  of  all  work-oriented  organizations  and  agen- 
cies to  impact  client  employment-related  needs.  The  system  does 
not  duplicate,  but  is  designed  to  supplement  and  complement  exist- 
ing programs.  Performance  measurements  established  indicate  n 
minimum  of  a  two-to-one  cost-effectiveness  ratio. 

The  Work  Support  Program  focuses  upon  the  individual  employ- 
ability  needs  of  the  public  assistance  recipient.  Although  a  wide 
array  of  work-oriented  services  are  available,  services  are  only  pro- 
vided based  upon  specific  need  in  order  to  become  employed. 

The  system  focuses  upon  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State's  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community.  The  private  sector  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  design  and  operation  of  an  effective,  efficient  work 
support  system.  In  order  to  enhance  and  facilitate  this  joint  part- 
nership between  the  public  and  private  sector,  a  State  Business 
and  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  has  been  established  by  the 
Board  of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services.  This 
most  important  advisory  committee  will  provide  ongoing  guidance 
and  direction  to  the  department  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
work  support  system. 

In  addition,  a  community-based  work  support  council,  comprised 
of  local  private  and  public  sector  representatives,  is  established  in 
each  target  area  in  order  to  provide  more  individualized  guidance 
and  direction  to  the  work  support  system. 

The  system  focuses  on  the  effective  use  of  human  resources  as 
related  to  the  future  economy  and  quality  of  life  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Campbell,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to 
assist  our  citizens  who  are  public  assistance  recipients  to  become 
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self-sufficient.  Before  I  conclude,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  present  for  your  consideration  several  recommendations: 

One,  we  firmly  believe  that  ^  work  support  system  must  be  initi- 
ated from  the  Federal  level  which  gives  each  State  the  flexibility  to 
design  and  operate  a  system  which  is  responsive  to  the  availabilitv 
of  resources,  the  uniqueness  of  the  State,  and  specific  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  members  of  their  families  who  are  current  or  potential 
recipients  of 'public  assistance. 

Two,  the  Federal  initiative  should  encourage  State  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  work 
support  system.  And  as  Mr.  Campbell  mentioned,  we  have  proposed 
such  legislation  in  South  Carolina.  That  legislation,  which  imple- 
ments this  program,  has  passed  the  South  Carolina  Senate  and  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  House. 

Three,  the  administrative  responsibility  for  the  implementation 
and  operation  of  the  work  support  system  should  be  placed  with 
the  State  welfare  or  social  service  agency. 

Four,  funding  for  the  implementation  and  operation  of  the  work 
support  system  at  the  Federal  level  is  of  critical  importance.  It  is 

Eroposed  that  the  matching  formula  for  the  work  support  system 
e  no  less  than  the  existing  match  for  the  AFDC  program,  prefer- 
ably a  75-25  matching  ratio. 

Five,  funding  for  the  operation  of  the  work  support  system 
should  provide  for  a  wide  array  of  work-oriented  services,  including 
educational,  employment,  and  vocational  training.  Funding  must 
also  be  made  available  for  the  development  and  operation  of  spe- 
cial work  support  programs  for  AFDC  youth. 

We  believe  there  is  greater  potential  for  breaking  the  welfare 
cycle  in  the  next  generation  of  welfare  recipients  than  there  may 
be  in  the  current  generation,  so  we  feel  that  there  must  be  concert- 
ed opportunities  to  work  with  youth. 

Six,  we  are  philosophically  opposed  to  the  basic  concept  of  work- 
fare.  In  order  to  break  the  welfare  cycle  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  public  welfare  recipient  be  able  to  enter  the  competitive 
labor  market.  We  urge  that  any  work  initiative  focus  on  placing 
the  individual  into  the  private  employment  sector. 

Seven,  a  m^jor  deterrent  to  obtaining  employment  for  the  public 
assistance  recipient  is  the  termination  of  Medicaid  coverage.  Upon 
employment,  Medicaid  coverage  should  be  continued  for  an  estab- 
lished period  of  time  based  upon  economic  need,  for  at  least  1  year. 

We  have  submitted  a  Medicaid  waiver  request  which  would  allow 
those  recipients  in  our  work  program  to  continue  to  receive  Medic- 
aid for  a  year. 

Eight,  funding  is  also  needed  to  develop  an  automated  manage- 
ment information  system  for  the  Work  Support  Program.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  a  case  tracking  system  for  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  work  support  system  be  developed  in  order  to  gather 
and  analyze  data  regarding  the  responsiveness,  effectiveness,  and 
efficiency  of  the  system. 

Nine,  performance  standards  must  be  established.  The  evalua- 
tion design  should  include  both  process  and  outcome  measure- 
ments. There  must  be  assurance  that  performance  indicators  and 
requirements  are  not  established  which  place  emphasis  on  the  most 
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employable  at  the  expense  of  the  least  employable  public  assistance 
recipient. 

A  work  support  system  that  doesn't  address  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed persons  is  not  very  effective,  we  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Social  Services,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  your 
committee  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you  on  this  issue.  I  look 
forward  to  the  future  as  we  work  together  as  a  State  and  Federal 
government  to  assist  our  fellow  citizens  in  becoming  self-sufficient. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  respond  to  any  questions  which 
you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  was  read.] 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Let's  talk  a  few  minutes  about  work  education  and  training  op- 
portunities. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  before  this  subcommit- 
tee on  this  subject,  have  talked  about  being  innovative  enough  to 
create  programs  that  vrM  move  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  into  the 
marketplace  and  the  workplace. 

We  know  two-thirds  of  all  recipients  in  welfare  happen  to  be 
minor  children,  so  we  are  not  talking  about  moving  the  children 
into  the  workforce. 

Although,  going  back  to  an  earlier  statement,  you  were  talking 
about  New  York.  Many  of  those  who  are  trapped  in  the  cycle  of 
welfare,  of  poverty,  6,  7,  8  years;  and  with  your  old  program  it 
would  take  4  or  5  years  even  to  make  some  of  these  people  aware 
of  the  fact  there  are  opportunities  that  are  out  there. 

So,  if  you  are  talking  7  or  8  years,  we  are  talking  about  children 
in  many  of  these  family  units,  and  5  years  out  we  are  talking  about 
teenagers.  We  are  talking  about  13, 14,  and  15  years  old  now. 

Will  the  program  really  address  in  the  State  of  New  York  any  of 
the  problems  that  the  children  will  be  faced  with  in  trying  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  trapped  or  caught  in  this  cycle  of  poverty 
that  will  breed  one  generation  to  the  next  of  welfare  dependency? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Well,  I  think  that  the  main  problems  

Chairman  Ford.  Not  only  for  New  York.  I  am  asking  in  general. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  In  New  York  we  have  a  very  high  dropout  rate 
out  of  school,  and  I  think  we  have— the  mayor  has  instituted  pro- 
grams to  try  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Clearly,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  get  the  children  to  stay  in 
school,  w  develop  the  skills  they  will  need  in  the  job  market  and 
have  to  have  jobs  for  them. 

We  have  a  horrendous  unemployment  rate  for  minority  youths 
coming  out  of  high  school. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  in  the  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices, your  department?  Are  you  all  doing  anything  to  enhance 
that? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  have  small  demonstration  programs,  but 
when  you  are  talking  about  the  magnitude  of  the  situation  in  New 
York  City,  you  are  talking  about  500,000  children  on  welfare. 

You  are  talking  about  a  horrendous  dropout  rate  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  for  minority  teenagers  in  the  40-some  odd  percent- 
age range. 
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Those  are  the  areas  you  have  to— that  wilJ  have  to  be  addressed 
in  some  way  to  break  the  cycle. 

I  don't  think  it  is  within  our  purview— I  mean,  with  the  pitiful 
resources  we  have,  it  is  not  within  our  purview  to  deal  with  those 
major  factors. 

Those,  as  I  see  them,  those  two  issues— the  unemployment  rate 
and  the  dropout  rate— are  the  real  key  issues,  and  I  just  don't 
think  we  in  the  Human  Resources  Administration  have  the  author- 
ity or  the  ability  to  deal  with  those  on  a  massive  scale. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  think  the  State  of  New  York  is  doing  ev- 
erything it  possibly  can  to  address  the  real  needs  of  welfare— well, 
to  promote  independence  from  welfare  or  to  reform  its  own  welfare 
system? 

I  understand  your  AFDC  payments  are  very  high.  I  know  you 
have  all  of  these  programs  to  address  many  of  the  problems  that 
are  out  there. 

But  I  know  chat  New  York  is  a  very  progressive  State,  and  we 
are  talking  about  tackling  the  problem  of  welfare  reform  or  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  those  who  are  welfare  recipients. 

Do  you  think  you  approach  the  welfare  issue  in  the  same  pro- 
gressive or  aggressive  way  that  you  might  in  other  areas,  other 
issues  New  York  State  has  been  confronted  with  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rosknzweig.  I  think  we  do.  I  think  we  have  a  very  progres- 
sive program  in  the  Stete. 

We  have  a  high  grant  level,  and  we  have  a  State  constitution 
which  protects  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  mentioned  Massachusetts  had  a  high  school 
graduation  rate  of  some  75  percent  of  their  recipients,  and  New 
York  StPte  is  lower  than  the  75  percent. 

I  don't  mean  just  talking  about  dollars  and  implementing  all  of 
the  programs,  but  I  think— have  you,  in  a  real  aggressive  manner, 
tried  to  tackle  and  address  the  real  needs  of  the  welfare  system 
itself  in  trying  to  move  people  off  the  rolls,  into  the  workplace? 

I  mean,  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  has  been  a  very  ag- 
gressive State  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  I  think  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we  can  given 
the  outside  factors  that  affect  the  situation. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  reasonable  program,  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  with  it  with  deliberate  speed,  and  that  the  will  is  there,  the 
intention  is  there  to  deal  with  the  problems  as  we  get  to  them. 

I  think  the  Governor  has  come  up  with  some  good  proposals 
trying  to  reach  people  before  their  children  get  to  be  6;  volunteer 
programs  on  a  demonstration  basis,  to  deal  with  the  mothers  when 
their  children  are  young,  and  to  provide  the  support  so  they  don't 
go  through  6  years  of  dependency  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
move  in. 

But,  once  again,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  size  of  the  problem  is  so 
immense  that  when  you  deal  with  a  program  for  1,000  people  and 
your  needs  are  90,000  or  something  like  that,  you  can't  expect  to 
see  m^jor  changes  over  a  small  period  of  time. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  the  Federal  Government? 

As  you  look  at  the  Federal  welfare  program,  what  about  the  Fed- 
eral program? 
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If  we  look  at  States  and  if  we  wanted  to  implement  something 
similar  to  New  York,  Massachusetts,  other  States  with  work  and 
training  programs,  should  we  require  participation  from  recipients, 
or  should  we  look  at  Massachusetts  or  States  like  that  and  say,  let 
the  recipients  come  in  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Well,  for  New  York,  I  believe  that  a  mandatory 
program  is  essential. 

I  don't  know  what  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  feels. 

Certainlv  Commissioner  Atkins  feels  the  mandatory  program 
didn't  work,  but  he  is  picking  up  the  motivated  people,  the  people 
who  have  more  skills  and  are  motivated. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  many  of  these  recipients  can  you  accommo- 
date, anyway,  in  a  given  year  or  so? 

Are  you  requiring  participation  versus  a  voluntary  participation? 

There  are  only  so  many  that  can  be  accommodated  in  any  of 
these  programs  in  any  calendar  year  or  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  are  hoping  tc  reach,  essentially,  all  of  our 
case  load  within  a  year  from  now. 

Chairman  Ford.  All  400,000? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  It  is  not  that  many. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  testimony  said  300,000  some. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Only  80,000  are  subject  to  work  rules. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  saying  out  of  300  some  odd  thousand 
that  you  mention  in  your  testimony  

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  I  think  the  numbers  are  there,  despite  the 
typo. 

Chairman  Ford.  241,000  households,  716,000  individuals,  includ- 
ing 461,000  children. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  If  you  look  at  those  numbers,  I  think  we  have 
of  the  240,000  households,  123,000  have  children  under  6;  another 
16,000  are  unemployable  because  of  illness  or  disability;  8,000  at 
any  given  time  are  

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  think  it  is  still  a  good  idea  to  exempt 
women  with  young  children  from  the  work  and  educational  train- 
ing programs? 

New  York  is  

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Practically,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do.  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  find  some  way  to  encourage  them  to  par- 
ticipate, but  I  don't  see  any  way  to  mandate  participation  unless 
you  have  a  way  to  provide  for  the  child  support  for  the  young  chil- 
dren before  they  are  in  school,  and  I  just  don't  see  that  as  a  practi- 
cal situation. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  got  a  2-year-old,  I  don't  see  that  we  can 
mandate  she  leave  this  child  in  a  day  care  center  in  New  York.  At 
any  rate,  the  day  care  is  not  available.  We  don't  have  anything 
near  the  magnitude  that  would  be  required  for  that. 

So,  I  would  favor  at  this  stage— I  would  favor  a  voluntary  partici- 
pation for  children,  for  recipients  with  preschool  children. 

I  would  not  favor  a  mandatory  

Chairman  Ford.  In  other  words,  don't  mandate  it;  mandate  it 
after  the  children  are  over  the  ag^  of  6. 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  mandate  it  with  the 
child  care  problem. 
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Chairman  Ford.  With  the  proper  day  care,  whatever  would  be 
necessary—you  don't  see  

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  If  that  were  available,  I  think  you  would  still 
have  difficulty  about  what  age  you  want. 

Maybe  at  the  age  of  4  you  could  say,  "OK,  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide—— " 

Chairman  Ford.  But  those  parents  would  want  to  volunteer  into 
the  program. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  do  want  to  encourage  them,  and  in  New 
York  State  the  Governor  has  proposed  a  program  to  require  the 
employment  assessment  for  all  of  the  people,  for  all  of  the  recipi- 
ents, and  encouragement  and  programs,  provide  substantial  sup- 
port, including  day  care  for  those  who  want  to  volunteer. 

I  would  go  in  that  direction.  I  don't  think  it  is  practical  to  man- 
date  

Chairman  Ford.  Could  I  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Solomon? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  agree  with  my  colleague.  Unemployment  and 
school  dropouts  are  very  serious  concerns. 

I  would  hasten  to  say,  though,  in  South  Carolina  we  have  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  Governor  and  had  some  success  in  convinc- 
ing the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly  that  our  responsibil- 
ities go  beyond  that,  of  providing  assistance. 

We  take  a  holistic  approach  to  client  service.  We  believe  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  attempt  to  break  the  welfare  cycle,  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  our  clients  to  become  self-sufficient. 

We  believe  that  the  quickest  way  to  assist  persons  in  achieving 
dignity  and  respect  is  to  assist  them  in  getting  a  meaningful  job,  a 
job  that  provides  resources  to  them  and  allows  them  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

That  is  why  we  believe  that  the  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nity must  bin  with  us  in  this  effort. 

We  work  very  closely  with  our  development  board  in  trying  to 
identify  where  jobs  might  exist  6  months,  7  months,  8  months,  a 
year  down  the  road,  the  kind  of  skills  that  will  be  required  for 
those  jobs,  and  getting  training  programs  in  early  so  that  recipi- 
ents can  be  ready  to  assume  some  of  those  jobs  when  they  become 
available. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs,  obviously.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  people  ought  to  be  required  to  work  for  no  pay,  just  to  receive 
their  assistance. 

We  don't  think  the  motivation  is  there.  It  is  just  not  human 
nature  to  work  without  getting  paid. 

So,  we  believe  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector  or  in  government  that 
pay. 

Further,  we  think  that  any  meaningful  work  program  has  to  give 
serious  attention  to  children. 

I  think  that  the  statistics  will  bear  out  that  once  a  young  lady 
becomes  pregnant  the  chances  of  her  having  a  second  child  in  the 
next  year  or  so  are  very  high. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  interested  in  delaying  parenting  and  pre- 
venting pregnancies. 

I  don't  like  to  say  "preventing  pregnancies."  I  prefer  saying  "de- 
laying parenting,"  because  when  you  talk  about  delaying  parent- 
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ing,  you  are  talking  about  working  with  both  the  males  and  the  fe- 
males. 

We  thkik  young  people  have  to  be  en<x  iraged  to  stay  in  school. 

We  think  that  they  have  to  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  them 
in  this  American  tree  enterprise  system  We  have  got  350  young 
people  in  SdUth^C^lina  now  in  a  profcvam  designed  to  involve 
them  ^ith Me  burtness  ajmmunity.  > 

At  our  last  State  Department  of  Social  Services  board  meeting, 
we  brought  eight  youmg  people  from  schools  who  had  established 
their  own  companies  with  the  assistance  of  businesses.  These  com- 
panies have  manufactured  products,  ahd  some  of  these  companies 
nave  earned  $4,000  over  a  year  being  operated  by  those  young 
people.  i 

Those  young  people  are  turned  on.  They  are  turned  on  to  the 
system.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  when  they  finish  high  school  they 
couldn't  get  employed,  so  we  liave  to  work  a;  making  sure  that 
there  are  employment  opportunities  for  them.  But  those  young 
people,  I  dare  say.  will  net  enter  the  welfare  system,  although  they 
are  now  children  in  AT0C  families.  I  think  that  this  is  where  we 
must  place  our  emphasis,  ■> 

Chairman  Ford.  There  is  a  recorded  vote  on  the  House  floor.  The 
committee  will  stand  in  reicess  for  £bout  8  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

AfaC  Matsui  [presiding].  Chairman  Ford  will  be  here  in  a 
moment  He  Has  been  delayed  i'  a  meeting  at  this  time. 

I  believe  Mr.  Campbell  has  a  question. 
*  Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  First  of  all,  t  want  to  thank  both  of  you  on  the  panel  for  coming 
and  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Stolomon^you  mentioned  the  legislature  is  now  considering 
^the  mil  that  you  outlined:  Are  you  receiving  general  supoort  across 
the  board  fcr.  the  concept  that  yo3rput  forward? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Yes,  sir,  we  are. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  little  opposition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  be  testifying  before  the  House  commit- 
tee tomorrow  n  jrning.  We  expect  that  bill  will  be  reported  out, 
and  I  might  add  that  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  bipartisan 
support 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  pursue  a  couple  points.  Both  of  you  said 
you  didn't  think  that  you  ought  lo  require  people,  and  I  believe  you 
said  that  in  New  York  those  who  had  children  under  6  weren't  re- 
quired to  participate  in  this  program. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Robknzwkig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Solomon.  That  is  generally  true  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  me  go  further  with  that. 

You  also  made  a  statement,  Mr.  Solomon,  that  generally,  if  a 
young  girl  gets  pregnant  you  can  count  on  having  a  second  baby  in 
\  couple  years. 

You  are  essentially,  locking  them  into  about  an  8-year  cycle  with 
no  help  if  you  aren't  making  an  effort  to  really  get  them  into  a 
basic  skills  program  or  some  advanced  training  program  or  even 
into  the  job  market,  aren't  you? 
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Mr.  Solomon.  That  is  true.  And  I  think,  as  my  colleague  does, 
this  proun  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  educational 
joining  program*.  I  really  don't  think  we  can  make  it  mandatory, 
however,  until  we  have  adequate  day  care  facilities  available  for 
them;  That  is  the  big  problem,  transportation  and  tlaV  care. 

If  adequate  day  care  facilities  were  available  and  transportation 
was  available;  I  think  I\would  be  inclined  to  say  mothers  with  chil- 
dren 3  yearn  and  older  ought  to  be  required  to  participate. 

Gampbkll.  What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  this  committee 
has  talked  about  this  itenu  is  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  a  lot  of 
them  at  age  14  and  15  with  no  basic  skills,  no  requirement  to  do 
anything  to  themselves  for  the  aid  that  they  are  getting.  If  they 
have  two,  and  they  are  in  their  twenties,  they  have  a  lot  more  diffi- 
culty in  going  back  to  get  that  basic  skill  level  that  they  need. 

Mr.  Solomon.  That  is  true.  That  is  why  I  believe  we  must  put 
forth  extensive  efforts  to  delay  parenting. 

, .  JJ  know  that  we  will  never  be  100  percent  successful,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can  really  address  this  problem  if  we  work  at  it. 

Mr.  CamRjkll.  I  agree  with  your  approach  there. 

This  committee  hasjaddresaed  the  fact  a  young  girl  under  16 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  set  Up,a  separate  housing  unit  for  herself, 
when  she  is  safe  in  a  home.  But  where  there  is  day  care  avail- 
able—for  instance,  you  and  I  talked  about  the  availability  of  the 
technical  schools  in  South  Carolina  where  everybody  is  >  within  30 
or  35  miles  of  the  LA.  technical  school  which  teaches  remedial 
reading,  math,  all  the'basie  skills*  Why  shouldn't  you  have  an  ex- 
haustive effort  to  require  that  16-yeaiM>ld  girl  or  that  46-yeat-old 
that  cannot  read  and  Write  vety  well  to  go  to  those  technical  cen- 
ters if  there  is,  in  any  way,  any  day  care  available9 

If  not—let  me  finish  the  questions-would  you  think  that  we 
might  loot  at  some  requirement  for  day  care  availability  at  such 
schools  and  an  absolute  requirement  that  in  order  to  participate 
and  receive  the  benefits  that  person  has,  to  go  and  has  to  go  at  least 
half  a  day  or  4  hours  a  day,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  try  to  bring  them 
along?'  4  X. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

But  l£am  not  so  sure  I  would  agree  with  it  for  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  3.  But  children  3  and  older,  if  there  were  adequate  day 
care  facilities  at  the  school  and  there  was  a  means  of  getting  to  the 
school,  then,  yes,  certainly,  I  think  that  participation  and  training 
in  the  educational  programs  could  be  required. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  an  awful  lot  of  working  mothers  with  chil- 
dren between  1  and  2  who  use  day  care  schools,  who  aren't  on  wel- 
fare and  work. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  require  someone  to  go  8  hours  a  day  or  some- 
thing, but  to  have  some  sort  of  educational  requirement  linkage,  in 
order  to  try  to  show  them  that  there  is  a  way  to  go,  to  me,  is  prob- 
ably the  kindest  thing  that  you  will  ever  do  for  those  people.  Oth- 
erwise, once  they  get  on  AFDC  they  may  not  quite  have  the  incen- 
tive, certainly  dont  have  the  skills,  basics  or  otherwise,  to  leave. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  has  to  be  some 
day  care  available  for  the  child. 

That  is  the  reason  I  mention  the  possibility  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. I  thiuk  you  ought  to  maintain  your  State  laws.  If  you  are  16 
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years  old,  you  have  to  gpjpr  you  are  a  truant.  I  don't  care  if  you  are 
pregnant  or  not  pnto^V^tecause  attendance  is  required  to  help 
people  get  somewhere,  v 

Mr;  Soujmon:  Many  $he,  people  will  continue  to  go  to  public 
schools  while  they  are  pr^ghaiit  and  after  the  baby  comes. 

Lam  not  s  sodaji  wprker,  as  you  know,  and  my  notion  about  the 
age  of  a  child  might  not  be  Very  soundly  based. 

It  is  a  perception  that  I  have.  If  I  was  asked  to  defend  it,  I  prob- 
ably couldn't,  f  jdst  feel  that  frajr. 

But  I  think  Ifiat  if  we  wSul<£tmt  as  much  energy  and  effort  and 
resources;  into  finding  ways^of  delaying  parenting,  to  motivate 
young  people,  to  reduce  unemployemerit,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  youth,  as  we  piit  in  taking  care  of  young  teenagers  once  they 
become  pregnant,  it  just  seems  to  me  we  would  be  much  better  off, 
because  I  think  there  are  ways  to  address  that  problem  and  to 
delay  parenting. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  totally  agree  with  you.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  all  the  cure  in  the  world.  But  the  fact  is,  the  problem  I  am 
looking  at  is  already  there. 
Let  me  just  follow  that  a  little  bit. 

You  know' this  committee  took  a  stance  and  wrote  into  law  a 
child  support  requirement.  I  understand  that  it  increased  child  sup- 
port payments  last  year  across  the  Nation  by  ai*out  $3  billion. 

This  says  there  is  a  l$t  of  young  people  outlthere  getting  some 
assistance,  children  that  weren't  getting  it.  That  is  according  to  fig- 
ures we  got  today  from  HHS. 

Do  you  think  that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  go  after  the  fa- 
thers who  are  not  married  and  require  them  to  participate  in 
either  a  training  or  support  program? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Absolutely.  We  have  incorporated  the  child  sup- 
port requirements  in  the  work  bill  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that  is 
being  considered  in  the  South  Carolina  House. 

I  definitely  feel  that  young  men  must  assume  responsibility  for 
their  children,  and  if  a  father  is  identified  and  he  is  unemployed 
and  is  not  employable,  he  ought  to  be  required  to  receive  training 
and  education,  become  employable,  become  employed,  and  help 
support  his  child 
Mr.  Campbell.  7  agree  with  that.  I  agree  with  that  very  much. 
I  think  that  the  problem  of  maintenance  is  what  our  system  has 
been  geared  to  so  long.  Just  maintaining  and  not  trying  to  break  a 
cycle  has  been  a  problem  for  the  country. 

And  I  support  the  effort  you  are  making  and  others  in  New 
York,  efforts  that  you  have  made  in  the  participation  require- 
ments. I  just  don't  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  somebody,  do  some- 
thing back  to  help  themselves  if  everybody  else  i«  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  help.  N 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  think,  basically,  assistance 
payment  recipients  want,  to  help  themselves  and  will  help  them- 
selves if  given  the  opportunity. 

I  think  also  that  identifying  fathers  and  making  it  mandatory 
that  they  participate  in  training  or  work  so  they  can  eventually 
help  support  their  children  might  cause  them  to  be  more  responsi- 
b?  for  their  actions. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  if  we  got  into  some 
sort  of  required  training  program,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  require 
the  attainment  of  a  GED? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  thWk  that  that!  might  be  reasonable,  in 
most  cases,  anyway.  ^ \  \ 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  about  persons  with  learning  disabilities 
,#  and  that  sort  of  thmjg,  bift  t  jthink  #iat  for  the  average  person  that 
is  a  Reasonable  expectation^provided  they  are  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  training  under  qualified"  Readership,  qualified  teachers. 
i#  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Solomdn,  tJi£$rogram  that  you  are  outlining 
that  is  pending  in  the  State  of  |So]4«i;CaK)lina\and  the  points  that 
you  inade  are  lending  themselves  .toward  helping. 

Let,  tap  ask  you  about  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program  that 
you  are  pursuing.  As  you  made,  so  clear,  there  is  only  so  much 
morigy,  and  if  you  had  more  you  could  expand  the  program. 

Let  me  address  it  to  New  York,  first. 

You  mentioned  you  had  a  pifogram  with  about  how  many  people 
in  it,  a  thot&md?  . 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  have  250,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  talking  about  in  your  work  program. 

^.Rosenzweig.  80,000.  It  is  subject  to  work  rules  at  any  given 
time.    "  y 

People  are  comiiig  in  arid  leaving,  but  at  any  given  time. 

.Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  the  experience  of  your  requirements  as  to 
people  moving  off  the  cycle  of  welfare  and  those  that  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  work  program? 

Sir.  Rosenzweig.  Oar  program  is  fairly  new,  and  since  the  major 
new  piece  of  it  is  aimed  at  those  with  protracted  period?  of  depend- 
ency, we  expect  it  will  take  a  while  before  we  will  be  able  to  assess 
it. 

We*  have  started  an  evaluation  of  test  groups  and  people  going 
through  the  program,  but  it  will  be  a  minimum  of  a  year,  a  year 
and  a  half,  before  we  can  get  analysis  of  those  data. 

When  you  talk  about  cost  benefits,  there  is  a  hidden  cost  benefit 
or  a  cost  benefit  that  is  subsidiary  to  this,  which  is,  very  frankly, 
finding  people  who  have  other  wavs  of  supporting  themselves  and 
can't  get  involved  in  a  trai*?'  x  program. 

Now,  we  have  at  least  1 9  ->rcent  of  the  people  who  have  been 
receiving  public  assistant  they  are  called  into  this  program 

and  saying,  "Now  you  t  participate  in  a  work  program/ 

simply  leave  the  welfare  ro* 

We  don't  know  ;.-hy.  We  can,  only  assume  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  they  are  receiving  public  assistance  for  4  years 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden  they  stop. 

It  can  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  work  rules 
were  involved. 

Now,  if  you  include  those  costs,  if  you  include  that  as  a  cost 
avoidance,  tuen  the  picture  is  very  different  than  if  you  just  take 
the  people  wo  you  know  you  find  jobs  for  and  move  off  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  had  a  pilot  program  on  food  stamps  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  when  we  first  implemented  the  work  requirements  a  lot 
of  people  dropped  off,  and  a  cry  of  public  do-gooders  went  out  in 
the  community.  It  is  terrible,  those  people  are  going  to  go  hungry. 
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But  c  study  was  done,  and  guess  what?  They  were  already  work- 
ing for  cash,  and  being  required  to  go  somewhere  else  interfered 
with  their  other  income. 

That  is  the  reason  I  go  back  to  the  point  of  saying,  why  shouldn't 
you  require  them  to  do  something  in  return? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  I  support  that.  I  believe  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  had  in  the  past  has  been  not  enough  responsibility  is 
placed  on  the  recipient. 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  recipient  as  a  completely 
dependent  person  that  you  have  to  do  everything  for. 

You  have  to  find  day  care.  You  have  to  makt  sure  that  the 
person  is  there.  You  have  to  lead  the  person  by  the  hand  over  here 
and  the  like. 

And  I  think  that  that  is  not  a  productive  way  to  deal  with  the 
recipients. 

And  the  m^jor  focus  of  pur  effort  in  New  York  City  is  to  get  the 
message  across  to  the  people  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  do 
something  for  themselves  and  continuously  do  something  for  them- 
selves to  improve  their  situation  as  long  as  they  are  receiving  wel- 
fare. 

And  it  is  their  responsibility.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
them  with  the  encouragement  and  support  and  training. 

We  can  lead  them,  but  we  can't— you  talked  about  taking  some- 
one to  school.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink. 

You  can  make  them  go  to  school  and  sit  in  a  classroom;  you  can't 
mrke  them  learn  to  get  the  GED. 

basically,  what  we  are  Saying  is,  we  will  provide  the  support  and 
encouragement,  but  the  recipient  has  a  responsibility,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  essential  to  get  that  message  across,  because  I  don't  think 
that  has  been  the  message  that  has  been  existent  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  So  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  require  either  an 
education  component,  basic  skills  or  job  skills. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Right. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  job  search. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Yes.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  require  full- 
time— virtually  full-time  participation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  there  is  no  job  search  success  to  require  partici- 
pation in  another  type  of  work  program? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Solomon? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  require  them  to 
participate  in  training,  educational  programs  and  job  search  and  to 
seek  employment  and  to,  hopefully,  become  employed. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  if  we  do  this  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
considerable  number,  approximately  as  many  as  we  can  handle, 
who  will  opt  to  participate  and  who  will  enter  the  work  program. 

If  I  might  just  take  one  moment  and  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
I  believe  this  is  because  of  my  own  experiences. 

I  grew  up  in  a  housing  project  in  Atlanta,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  impressed  me  most  and  that  I  remember  most  vividly  from  my 
childhood  was  that  everybody  that  I  knew  in  that  housing  project 
wanted  to  get  oat. 
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I  mean,  they  wanted  to  work.  They  wanted  to  own  their  own 
homes.  They  wanted  to  get  out. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  people  have  changed  that  much.  That  has 
been  a  few  years,  I  will  admit. 

But  I  don't  believe  that  people  have  changed  that  much. 

So,  I  believe  that  if  people  are  given  the  opportunity  for  real 
work— not  work  which  is  demeaning,  you  know,  but  real  work— to 
earn  some  money,  provided  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  their 
welfare— I  mean,  their  Medicaid  taken  away  from  them  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  the  medical 
bill,  I  believe  that  they  rwilT  work. 

?And  if  that  belief  is  true,  then  you  don't  have  to  ha^e  that  other 
level  of  forcing  them  into  public  service. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  public  service,  but  I  am  against 
public  service  that  is  demeaning,  and  we  do  have  two  workfare  pro- 
grams in  our  State,  and  they  are  not  working  well. 

We  have  a  couple  of  projects  that  work  better.  My  experience 
with  workfare  has  not  been  most  positive.  I  am  committed  to  put- 
ting my  resources  and  energies  into  the  other  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Maybe  I^un  wrong,  but  I  think  you  can  put  in  all 
the  incentives  in  the  worlji  and  you  will  attract  those  who  will  try 
to  break  out  themselves  somewhere  if  given  a  shot.  They  are  going 
to  try  to,  break  out  They  are  going  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
what  they  can  where.it  is  available. 

And  I  am  all  for  that.  But  I  have  heard  too  much  testimony 
before  this  committee*  in  the  past  and  seen  too  many  instances 
where  there  were  people  that  weren't  motivated  to  break  out. 

Most  of  the  time,  unfortuantely,  they  were  younger,  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  I  am  worrying  about  making  go  to  school  and  get 
their  basic  training.  You  can't  tell  me  that  you  are  kind  to  a  14- 
year-old  girl  by  not  pushing  her  to  get  her  education. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  think,  Mr.  Campbell— I  hope  that  you  will  ask 
me  that  a  year  from  now  after  we  have  had  1  year's  experience 
with  our  work  project. 

We  are  into  our  first  year  with  the  Teen  Companion  Program, 
and  we  have  some  evaluation  procedures  developing  in  both  of 
these  programs. 

I  would  hope  that  if  you  would  ask  me  1  year  from  now  I  would 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  positive  approach  to  encouraging 
these  young  people  to  learn,  to  stay  in  school,  to  delay  parenting,  is 
meaningful  and  works. 

My  concern  right  now  is  that  these  young  people  that  get  turned 
on  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  find  work  because  of  the  high  youth 
unemployment  rate. 

If  we  work  

Mr.  Campbell.  There  is  also  a  direct  correlation  to  the  education 
level  and  the  high  youth  unemployment  rate,  too. 

Mr.  Solomon.  That  is  right,  but  if  they  are  turned  on  and  stay  in 
school,  then  you  are  going  to  have  them  graduating  from  high 
school  and  gomg  to  tech  school  and  whatever  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  employe? 

T  just  feel  that  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  the  positive  ap- 
proach to  this  is  more  meaningful  and  will  work. 

O  £  ?'  ^  AAA 
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Now,  there  will  be  a  hardcore,  I  suspect,  of  young  people,  and 
adults,  too,  that  aren't  going  to  work  no  matter  what  you  do.  They 
will  leave  the  system  and  they  will  survive. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  to  have  something  to  survive  on. 

Mr.  Solomon.  They  seem  to  find  ways  to  survive. 

My  point  is,  I  would  just  so  much  prefer  using  our  energies  and 
our  resources,  limited  as  they  are,  in  the  positive  approach,  and 
helping  those  who  want  to  get?  but  and,  like  you  say,  would  prob- 
ably work  to  get  out,  anyway,  but  with  help. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  all  for  reaching  out  and  holding  their  hands 
and  leading  them  and  everything' else,  but  I  get  down  to  the  realis- 
tic point  in  my  mind  that  there  are  an  awful  lot  you  are  not  going 
to  lead,  and  if  we  get  to  that  level  of  people,  shouldn't  we  have 
some  requirements? 

Mr.  Solomon.  If  we  can  get  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  cooperate  and  give  us  the  resources  to  work  with  these  young 
people  and  adults  from  a  positive  perspective,  then  I  will  go  along 
with  the  other  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  that  your  system  works. 

I  admire  you  for  everything  that  you  have  done  in  South  Caroli- 
na. You  have  done  a  wonderful  job.  I  do  still  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  should  be  a  requirement  for  continued  education,  either  ad- 
vanced skill  or  basic  skill  level.  And,  if  they  have  the  advanced 
skill  or  basic  skills  to  move  in  the  job  market  requirement  and  job 
search,  and  if  they  do  not—and  you  would  have  to  draw  the  crite- 
ria, obviously,  for  it— but  if  they  do  not  participate,  a  requirement 
for  work. 

I  mean,  the  job  search  works  that  way  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  they  are  cut  off.  It  is  a  great  incentive. 
Mr.  Solomon.  And  I  agree  with  you. 

I  iust  don't  agree  that  it  is  productive  to  put— to  force  people  to 
work  in  jobs  which  are  demeaning. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  want  to  force  them  to  work  in  anything, 

I  want  them  to  get  the  experience  of  work  so  they  know  whatit 
is  and  give  them  every  opportunity  to  go  in  with  their  skills  and  go 
into  job  search  on  then*  own  and  get  something. 

If  there  is  not  meaningful  participation  in  job  search,  real  inter- 
views—if they  turn  down  jobs  just  to  do  it  so  they  can  keep  on,  at 
that  point  I  think  they  ought  to  be  required  to  work. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  can  t  argue  with  that. 

Mr.  Rosknzweig.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  this  issue  of 
demeaning  work. 

I  don't  think  raking  leaves  in  a  park  is  demeaning.  I  don't  think 
filing  papers  in  a  welfare  center  is  demeaning.  And  I  don't  think 
cleaning  an  office  is  demeaning. 

These  are  essential  jobs  that  are  done  throughout  our  society. 
And  the  work  experience  program  we  have  in  New  York  provides 
for  people  to  get  work  experience. 

Now,  I  think  that  it  is  often  thought  of.  as  a  slave  labor  issue, 
punitive  and  the  like.  I  think  we  get  very  real  benefits  for  the  vast 
number  of  people  Who  participate  in  that  program. 

The  fact  that  these  peopK  who  have  low  educational  levels  in 
most  cases  dropped  out  of  schools,  cannot  compete  in  the  job 
market  and  haven't  been  associated  with  the  job  market  in  many 
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years,  are  required  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  to  work,  do  some- 
thing th&t  it'  productive  in  the  society,  participate  in  a  work  envi- 
ronment with  other  people  who  are  working,  and  the  whole  gestalt 
of  being  thete  instead  of  being  at  home,  is  positive  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  involved. 

'  I  think  the  studies  being  done  by  Manpower,  MDRC  Corp.,  on 
the  work  experience  programs  throughout  the  country,  have  shown 
that  the  people  ,  generally  feel—the  participants  and  the  supervi- 
'  sors— -generally, feel  it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  participate  in  the 
program,  that  they  get  benefit  from  it. 
I  think  that  

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  ir  e  ask  you  another  question  about  that. 
'  I  was  talking  with  a  lot  of  people  that  had  beon  irvolved  in  the 
k  CWEPpmrams. 

Isn't  it  true  a  pretty  good  percentage  of  those  who  could  go  out 
where  you  can  place  them  in  some  kind  of  work  em  ironment,  have 
an  ability  to  move  into  a  permanent  environment,  rven  in  the  posi- 
tion they  are  placed  in? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  have  many,  many  in  Nevr  York.  As  I  say, 
we  have  about  16,000, between  general  assistance  /aid  AFDC,  people 
in  any  given  time  in  the  Public  Works  Progran.  or  Work  Experi- 
ence Program. 

Many,  many  of  them  we  could  turn  over  and  get  jobs.  One  of  the 
abuses  we  hear  about  many  times  are  staying  in  the  same  slot  for  a 
longtime. 

Now,  I  have  had  experience  with  people  who  have  been  in  the 
same  slot  and  functioning  well  there,  and  v/e  would  like  to  turn 
them  over  and  get  them  jobe  *vith  the  agency,  but  we  can  only  do 
that  under  the  civil  service  system  if  there  if  a  list. 

We  encourage  them  to  take  tests  and  the  like,  but  I  think  people 
do  get  good  experience  and  in  many  cases  there  are  many,  many 
people  more  positive  stories  than  there  are  negative. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  Very  interested  in  my  city,  we  have  a  very 
large  food  bank  program*  not  operated  by  the  Government  but 
under  some  of  the  public  assistance  programs  that  are  private. 

They  require  the  people  to  do  some 'work.  And  I  was  very  inter- 
ested because  I  spoke  to  them  at  their  annual  dinner  not  long  ago 
to  find  cut,  of  the  five  people  that  work  inside  that  food  bank,  that 
three  of  them  were  there  because  they  had  to  go  somewhere  to 
work  to  get  the  assistance  they  were  getting.  And  when  a  perma- 
nent slot  opened  and  they  expanded  the  staff,  they  were  put  on  in 
the  permanent  slot. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  driving  toward. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  tried  to  do  that.  We  hired  about  200  people 
in  the  last  3  months  for  our  agency.  We  have  a  very  big  homeless 
population.  We  have  shelters  for  the  hpmeless.  We  have  hired 
people  in  permanent  jobs,  at  salaries  of  $16;000  

Mr.  Campbell.  Who  hail  a  work  record. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Were  recommended  by  their  supervisors  in  the 
Public  Works  Program  as  having  a  good  record. 

At  the  end  of  6  months  in  our  program  every  person  has  to  have 
a  review  from  their  supervisors.  The  people  with  good— I  guess  I 
should  mention  that. 
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After  a  person  is  on  work  experience  for  1  month  they  are  re- 
quired to  go  into  a  job  search  program,  in  addition,  in  which  we 
provide  counseling  on  how  to  find  jobs. 

And  we  provide  referrals  to  employment  agencies  that  we  con- 
tract  with  to  help  the  people  to  do  testing  and  to  do  referrals  to 
jobs. 

They  go  out  on  job  interviews.  If,  at  the  end  of  6  months,  they 
haven  t  got  a  iob,  they  are  evaluated  by  their  supervisor,  and  those 
with  good  evaluations  are  refei  -ed  to  training  programs. 

We  have  a  very  successful  combined  work  experience  and  class- 
room training  program  where  people  learning  skills  like  word  proc- 
essing will  go  to  a  classroom  for  a  week  and  be  on  the  job  for  a 
week. 

So,  we  don't  see  it  as  a  dead-end  thing.  We  don't  see  it  as  per- 
forming demeaning  work,  and  we  don't  see  it  as  a  punitive  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  a— I  believe  for  the  vast  msyority  of  people  in  the  program  it 
is  a  positive  first  step,  and  with  the  appropriate  supports  that  we 
try  to  provide  is  a  definite  positive  step  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Solomon.  Could  I  make  one  comment 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  hear  the  results  of  the  experiences  in 
New  York. 

I  don't  know  very  much  about  New  York.  I  do  know  an  awful  lot 
about  South  Carolina,  not  as  much  as  you,  of  course,  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  some. 

But  my  position  would  be,  if  the  work  is  meaningful  and  if  it  is 
productive,  pay  them  for  it  and  reduce  their  assistance  payments. 

And  if  it  is  not  meaningful  and  you  can't  pay  them  for  it,  then  it 
isn  t  productive. 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  Mr.  Solomon,  let  me  speak  to  meaningful  and 
productive,  and  that  is  an  unfortunate  catch-22  we  find  ourselve  in. 

We  want  to  go  to  work,  but  what  is  meaningful  for  you  to  woik 
at? 

I  can  tell  you,  while  there  are  jobs  we  may  not  consider  meaning- 
ful, a  lot  of  times  there  are  lines  o^  people'  trying  to  get  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Solomon.  There  is  nothing  Wrong  with  being  a  janitor  if  I 
get  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Matsui.  You  weren't  suggesting  that  raking  leaves  and 
cleaning  offices  is  demeaning  work? 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  was  not  suggesting  those  things  were  not  mean- 
ingful or  demeaning. 

I  do  believe,  however,  people  ought  to  be  paid  for  work  and  their 
assistance  pavments  could  be  reduced  accordingly. 

I  completely  agree  that  training  programs  and  work  programs 
side  by  side  could  be  very,  meaningful  activities,  and  we  have  some 
of  those  in  South  Carolina,  and  I  support  that 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  we  speak  of  being  paid  for  work,  I  guess— 
and  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  guess  the  difference  is, 
I  consider  dollars  that  are  being  drawn  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  are  working,  the  taxpayers,  as  a  payment  of  sorts. 

And  I  think  maybe  that  is  where  my  definition  may  be  a  little 
different. 
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Mr.  Solomon.  It  may  be.  I  think  there  is  a  perception  that  that 
is  not  the  case. 

These  are  handouts.  It  is  commonly  perceived  by  folks  that  these 
are  handouts. . 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nobody  doesn't  get  something  that  doesn't  come 
from  somebody  else. 
Mr.  Solomon.  I  know. 
All  I  am  saying  is  there  is  that  perception. 
Mr*  Matsui.  Dave  Stockman  proved  that. 
Mr.  Campbell.  He  did,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Solomon,  let  me  try  to  understand  your  testimo- 
ny and  your  comments.  . 

You  are  not  suggesting  that  people  who  want  to  work,  that  you 
help  train,  that  you  provide  job  assistance  to/ that  you  provide  day 
care  services,  and  transportation  needs,  that  those  people  shouldn  t 
work,  right? 

You  are  suggesting  you  get  as  many  people  as  you  can  

Mr.  Solomon.  I  am  suggesting  just  the  opposite,  that  they  should 
work  and  they  will  work. 

Mr.  MatSui.  .What  you  are  suggesting  is  that  you  try  to  bring 
people  into  the  workforce;by  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Solomon:  That  is  correct 

,  Mr. /Ma^ul  I  don't  see  much  difference  between  your  testimony 
pnd  the  gentleman  from  New  York's  testimony. 
Mr*  Solomon.  I  don't  either. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Rosenzweig  a  question,  but  he 
can  sit  back  for  a  moment. 

I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  you  have  this  program  to 
try  to  get  people  in  the  work  force.  You  provide  job  training  and 
other  lands  of  things,  and  your  success  rate  is  what? 

Mr.  Solomon.  It  is  a  fairly  new  program.  We  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  situation  he  is  in,  in  that  we  haven't  been  working  with 
them  long  enough  to  evaluate  it,  but  we  believe  in  it,  and  we  think 
it  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you, 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rosenzweig  a  question. 

You  described  your  program  and  you  have  described  how  you 
would  put  somebody  into  the  program  providing  job  training,  day 
care  assistance,  transportation  needs  and  other  things. 

Now,  what  if  that  person  says,  after  all  this— perhaps  they  have 
a  couple  kids  over  6  years  of  age,  8  or  9,  whatever  it  may  be— they 
say,    I  just  can't  work.  I  just  don't  want  to  work." 

What  do  you  do?  Do  you  cut  them  off  of  any  assistance? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  They  say  they  don't  want  to  work? 

Mr.  Matsui!  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  There  are  provisions  for  sanctions.  Their  grant 
is  reduced. 

Mr.  Matsui.  You  cut  them  off  assistance  altogether? 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  We  first  send  them  a  notice  saying  that,  "You 
are  not  complying  with  the  regulations,  and  if  you  don't  comply 
with  the  regulations  your  grant  will  be  reduced." 

And  then  if  the  person  doesn't  come  in  or  request  a  fair  hearing, 
the  grant  is  reduced  for  a  period  of  3  months  as  the  first  sanction. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Even  if  they  have  three  kids  or  four  kids? 
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Mr.  Rosentwkig.  If  they  have  four  kids  they  are  getting  a  budget 
for  five  people,  and  the  grant  budget  is  reduced  to  four  people. 
Mr.  Matoui.  So  the  children  will  still  be  provided  for. 
Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  Right. 

Mr.  Matoui.  What  is  the  differentiation?  By  what  percentage  is 
th<*  assistance  decreased?  Let's  say  it  is  a  mother  with  four  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  Less  than  proportional.  It  is  less  than  propor- 
tional. It  is  not  one-fifth  of  the  grant,  it  is  a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Matoui.  Do  you  have  an  idea  what  the  percentage  would  be? 
Is  it  like  a  50-percent  cutback  or  a  15-percent  cutback? 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  Oh,  no;  you  had  a  family  of  four,  it  would  be  at 
the  most  a  25-percent  cutback.  It  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Matoui.  And  were  there  any  other  sanctions  against  that 
person? 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  No;  I  mean,  that  is  the  provision,  in  accordance 
with  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Matoui.  m  other  words,  you  just  don't  cut  them  off  altogeth- 
er and  just  say  OK  that  is  it? 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  No;  they  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in,  re- 
quest a  conference,  and  discuss  the  situation  and  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  they  can  request  a  fair  hearing  and  they 
are  able  to  continue  until  the  fair  hearing  result  is  completed. 

Mr.  Solomon.  The  same  situation  exists,  I  suspect,  nationwide. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  South  Carolina.  I  think  that  the  m^jor 
difference,  if  there  is  a  difference,  would  be  that  we  emphasize  the 
positive  approach  rather  than  emphasizing  we  are  going  to  sanc- 
tion you  if  you  don't  work. 

Mr.  Matoui.  Obviously  there  are  shades  of  different  programs, 
but  I  think  the  general  thrust— and  it  is  a  shame  because  we  have 
got  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us;  you  do  in  your  respective  cities  and 
states,  and  we  have  in  Washington.  And  I  hope  we  don't  get  hung 
up  on  some  differences  that  are  not  necessarily  meaningful,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  opportunities  to  do  something  very  creative 
in  the  next  few  years,  and  I  hope  we  don't  get  hung  up  on  a  matter 
that  may  not  be  so  significant  in  the  long  run 

I  think  what  you  are  all  trying  to  do  and  what  the  RT.  Program 
has  done,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  California,  my  State,  is  to 
create  a  system  where  we  give  incentives  to  people.  I  don't  want  to 
get  hung  up  on  minority  points.  I  mean,  you  all  have  your  own  way 
of  handling  these  programs,  but  the  mayor  thrust  is  that  you  are 
trying  to  create  opportunities  for  people  on  welfare,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  positive  aspect  that  all  of  us  should  be  walking  away 
with. 

I  don't  want  you  to  walk  out  of  here  saying  North  Carolina  has 
one  system  and  New  York  City  has  another  and  therefore  we  are 

foing  to  have  to  fight  this  battle  between  us,  a  philosophical  battle, 
don't  see  that.  I  see  a  real  understanding  of  wanting  to  move 
ahead.  I  hope  that  is  the  way  you  all  see  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Rosenzwkig.  I  think  it  is  only  an  issue  of  how  you  get  there. 
Whether  you  mandate  participation  in  a  work  experience  program 
or  not  I  think  is  a  matter  of  the  philosophy  you  have  about  what  is 
most  effective  for  the  program,  and  we  can  both  move  ahead  trying 
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to  help  people,  which  is  our  bottom  line  objective  in  each  case.  And 
in  one  case  you  have  a  voluntary  program,  another  one  a  mandato- 
ry. I  think  situations  differ  in  different  places  and  what  is  needed 
in  different  places,  so  I  would  support  the  recommendation. 

Let's  do  what  we  are  doing.  Under  the  current  regulations  we 
can  do  what  we  need  to  do.  He  can  do  what  he  needs  to  do.  We  can 
use  some  additional  support.  But  I  don't  see  the  current  legislation 
is  in  the  way  in  any  way.  I  think  we  can  use  additional  help,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  would  agree  with  that  statement.  There  is  a 
mandatory  work  provision  in  our  bill.  The  thing  that  is  not  in  our 
bill  is  that  if  you  are  mandated  to  work  and  don't  work,  then  you 
do  public  assistance  work.  But  there  is  a  mandatory  work  provision 
in  the  bill,  with  the  same  sanctions  that  have  been  described. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  same  percentage  cutbacks? 

Mr.  Solomon.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Rosenzweig.  Like  the  WIN  Program. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you  gentlemen  for 
being  here  today  and  helping  us  in  our  deliberations.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  Morton  H.  Sklar,  Kevin  Asian* 
ian,  and  Adele  Blong.  We  are  going  to  call  Morton  Sklar  to  testify 
first.  Do  you  have  a  plane  to  catch? 

Mr.  Sklar.  No,  I  have  a  class  to  teach. 

STATEMENT  OF  MORTON  H.  SKLAR,  GARRETT  PARK,  MD,  FORMER 
DIRECTOR,  JOBS  WATCH 

Mr.  Sklar.  My.  name  is  Morton  Sklar.  I  am  former  director  of 
Jobs  Watch  in  Washington,  DC,  and  probably  most  important  for 
this  committee,  I  have  worked  very  closely  with  a  large  number  of 
community  organizations  and  welfare  rights  groups  throughout  the 
country  dealing  with  workfare,  job  training,  and  youth  unemploy- 
ment questions.  I  regret  that  I  have  barely  1  or  2  minutes  to  give 
oral  testimony,  because  I  do  have  to  leave  for  my  class,  which  was 
supposed  to  start  at  4.  But  you  do  have  my  written  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  points  to  try  to  pinpoint  the 
m£gor  issues  that  I  think  need  to  he  addressed  here.  I  think  the 
crux  of  the  problem  that  I  heard  in  the  earlier  discussions  relates 
to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  effort  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  need  to  make  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  re- 
cipients of  welfare  assistance. 

If  the  response  to  that  question  is  to  establish  mandatory  work 
requirements  in  the  public  service  sector— workfare— and  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  academic  participation  requirements,  then  you  end 
up  with  very,  very  little  in  terms  of  real  change  for  the  people  in- 
volved. School  dropouts  are  not  going  to  be  encouraged  to  get  an 
academic  background  by  being  mandated  to  do  so.  The  programs 
that  have  to  be  adopted  should  be  earmarked  for  the  special  needs 
that  unemployed  youth  and  school  dropouts  have,  and  that  is  not 
going  to  be  done  through  a  mandatory  process  of  the  type  that  has 
been  described  here  in  these  hearings. 

If  you  look  at  the  experiences  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Program,  and  at  the  youth  unemployment  programs  that  exist 
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right  now  in  Virginia,  where  I  am  working  very  extensively,  you 
will  see  the  reasons  why  the  States  are  not  doing  an  effective  job 
training  youth  and  welfare  recipients.  The  reason  they  are  not,  and 
the  crux  of  the  problem  with  the  direction  that  the  testimony  has 
taken  thus  far  today,  is  that  the  concern  that  more  effective  train- 
ing jtist  coste  too  much.  If  you  are  going  to  devote  the  time  and  the 
amount  of  effort  that  it  takes  to  develop  a  legitimate  and  serious 
youth  unemployment  program,  not  one  thai  is  just  establishing  a 
mandatory  attendance  requirement,  and  one  that  kids  are  going  to 
quickly  lose  interest  in,  then  there  has  to  be  some  reasonable  fund- 
ing to  back  it  up.  That  is  not  present  in  the  existing  level  of  fund- 
ing for  JTPA,  or  for  WIN,  or  for  any  other  source  of  Federal  or 
State  programs  that  exist  right  now. 

The  alternative,  and  the  one  that  I  would  press  on  you  very,  very 
strongly,  is  to  get  away  from  the  mandatory  requirements  that  end 
up  displacing  workers  that  are  already  employed.  It  was  the  dis- 
placement problem  that  troubled  me  most  about  the  testimony  that 
was  given  by  tita  witness  from  New  York.  All  the  positions  that  he 
cited  that  workfare  people  had  been  placed  in  were  civil  service 
jobs.  What  those  10,000  or  16,000  welfare  participants  are  doing  is 
displacing  civil  service  people,  and  putting  them  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

In  Lackawanna,  NY,  there  were  several  sanitation  workers  that 
were  laid  off  from  their  jobs.  A  month  or  two  later  they  found 
themselves  on  welfare,  and  participating  as  mandatory  participants 
in  a  workfare  program  that  put  them  back  on  the  streets  in  those 
same  garbage  trucks,  doing  exactly  what  they  were  doing  before, 
without  pay.  That  is  the  typical  problem  of  what  happens  under  a 
mandatory  Work  Experience  Program  that  is  more  appropriately 
called  workfare. 

What  I  would  propose  as  tin  alternative  to  you,  and  I  have  sum- 
marized in  my  testimony,  is  to  use  JTPA  assistance  not  fo*  the  way 
it  is  being  used  now,  to  serve  the  people  that  are  job  ready,  but  to 
use  it  for  long-term  welfare  recipients  in  substantial  programs  of 
academic  remediation  and  training  that  are  geared  to  their  specific 
needs.  A  second  approach  would  be  to  open  up  the  UI  [unemploy- 
ment insurance]  program.  I  know  that  that  the  addition  of  some 
form  of  training  component  is  being  considered  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posals now  before  Congress  relating  to  reform  of  the  UI  system. 

I  would  support  the  addition  of  a  guaranteed  training  component 
under  UI.  That  training  component  would  allow  for  guaranteed 
training,  as  well  as  a  guaranteed  income,  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  And  most  important— something  that  is  not  usually 
mentioned  in  the  proposals  that  I  have  heard— for  UI  reform— 
long-term  welfare  people  should  be  included  as  part  of  that  UI  pool 
for  training  purposes. 

Even  though  they  haven't  contributed  to  the  UI  fund  up  until 
that  jx>int,  as  soon  as  they  get  jobs  they  will  be  able  to  begin  con- 
tributing. In  that  way  the  provision  of  training  under  UI  becomes  a 
self-generating  and  self-supporting  system  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doesn't  have  to  provide  additional  funding  for. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  stay,  that  I  do  have  to  go  to  the  class  that  I 
teach,  but  I  do  hope  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  other  occa- 
sions to  talk  about  these  issues. 
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A  final7  point  that  I  would  mention  is  that  there  are  a  good 
number  of  local  community  people  who  have  had  direct  experience 
with  welfare  to  work  programs  but  have  riot  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify  or  to  be  present  at  these  hearings.  I  really  do  .hope  that 
future  hearings  will  include  people  like  Jenifer  Henderson  from 
North  Carolina,  Eve  Brooks  from  New  York,  Ray  Rosario  from 
New  York,  Mary  Griswolcl  from  Milwaukee,  and  several  other  local 
people  who  have  had.  concrete,  direct  experiences  with  workfare 
and  other  kinds  of  job  training  programs,  so  that  you  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  yrti^t  they  have  learned  first  hand. 
•  Thank,  you  vejy  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  I  do 
apologize  for  having  to  leave  early. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sklar  follows:] 
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Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Morton  Sklar.    Since  1978  I  ha"e  served  as  Legal 
Counsel,  and  Director,  of  Jobs  Watch,  a  public  interest  project 
providing  information,  clearinghouse,  and  support  services  on  a 
variety  of  issues  related  to  unemployment,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  job  training  and  welfare  to  work  activities.    While  at  Jobs 
Watch  I  prepared  and  published  in  1983  the  first  national  survey 
examining  how  extensively  and  in  what  form  the  states  and  locali- 
ties were  att.*.rhing  workfare  requirements  to  the  receipt  of  welfare 
benefits.     I  servi»d  as  legal  counsel  on  two  major  lawsuits  involv- 
ing workfare,  one  of  which,  the  Milwaukee  County  case,  produced 
a  finding  by  the  U.S.  Seventh  Circuit  of  Appeals  that  a  workfare 
program  had  unlawfully  displaced  regular  civil  service  workers, 
and  had  failed  to  provide  workfare  participants  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  for  the  work  they  were  required  to  perform. 

Since  Jobs  Watch  lost  its  funding  in  August  of  1985,  I  have 
been  continuing  to  work,  on  an  independent  basis,  directly  with  e 
number  of  communities  involved  with  the  adoption  and/or  implementa- 
tion of  workfare  programs,  including  California,  where  the  state- 
vide  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence  (GAIN)  program  was  recently 
adopted,  and  New  York,  where  a  statewide  workfare  requirement  has 
been  proposed  and  is  now  before  the  legislature.    I  also  have  been 
conducting  a  statewide  evaluation  of  30b  training  programs  generally 
in  the  state  of  Virginia,  with  the  final  report  due  out  in  June. 

Because  of  the  recommendations  that  I  am  about  to  make  in 
this  testimony,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  the  analytical  and 
on-site  field  work  that  forms  the  basis  for  my  assessment  is  not 
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restricted  to  workfare.  It  has  covered  a  broad  variety  of  program 
policies  and  initiatives  designed  to  assist  welfare  recipients  and 
others  deaUng  with  longer-term  joblessness  become  gainfully  employed. 

With  this  broader  perspective  in  mind,  one  of  the  most  inportant 
suggestions  that  T  can  make,  and  the,  one  overriding  thought  that  I 
would  hope  this  testimony  leaves  you  with,  is  that  the  debate  over 
federal  welfare-tc-work  policy  should  not  be  put  simply  in  terms  of 
whether  to  require  or  encourage  the  application  of  workfare  require- 
ments to  the  receipt  of  welfare  (and  food  stamp)  benefits .  Workfare 
should  not  be  the  focus  of  federal  po:*cy,     I  would  hope,  when  the 
Congress  completes  its  examination  of  recent  experiences  with  work- 
fare,  and  has  had  a  chance  to  review  several  other  welfare  to  work 
policy  options  that  have  proven  far  more  effective,  that  they  will 
see  that  the  choice  does  not  boil  down  to  workfare  on  one  hand,  or 
welfare  dependency  on  the  other.    There  are  several  viable  policy 
and  program  alternatives  that  are  car  more  effectively  geared  to 
improving  the  job  holding  potential  of  welfare  recipients  than  workfare. 

It  would  be  self-defeating,  unduly  expensive  and  contradictory 
to  the  lessons  we  have  learned  about  30b  training  in  the  past 
few  years  for  Congress  to  in  any  way  encourage  or  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  workfare  by  states  and  localities.     The  goal  of 
Congressional  policy  and  action  on  the  welfare  to  work  issue  woald 
be  more  profitably  directed  towards  encouraging  job  training 
approaches  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  more  effectively  directed 
towards  reducing  welfare  dependency  and  improving  the  30b  holdino 
ability  of  recipients. 
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1 .    What  Workfare  Is  and  Isn't 

To  understand  why  my  principal  recommendation  is  to  support 
policy  options  other  than  workfare  it  is  important  to  see  what 
workfare  is  (and  seeks  to  do) ,  and  What  its  virtues  and  defi- 
ciencies are  in  comparison  with  alternative  approaches. 

In  essence,  workfare  is  similar  to  the  public  service  jobs  type 
of  approach  that  Congress  became  disenchanted  with  in  the  old 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  program,  and 
deleted  under  the  current  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
system.     But  workfare  is  far  less  than  CETA's  public  service 
employment  (PSE)  effort,  since  PSr  represented  paid,  full-time 
(though  temporary)   jobs  with  all  of  the  status  and  benefits  of 
regular  civil  service  employment.     Workfare  assignments  tend  to 
be  in  lesser  skilled  positions,,  and  more  sporadic  in  nature  than 
PSE,  since  the  tasks  and  hours  assigned  vary  for  each  participant. 
How  can  it  be  that  the  more  legitimate  type  of  work  and  on-the-job 
training  experiences  of  PSE  are  seen  as  totally  discredited  by 
Congress  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  much  less  substantial  public 
service  assignments  of  workfare  are  now  being  considered  a  viable 
training  approach  for  welfare  recipients? 

The  other  aspect  of  what  workfare  is  and  is  not  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  it  is  not  a  training  program.    With  an 
expenditure  of  less  than  $600  on  average  per  participant,  it  is  not 
really  intended  to  deal,  nor  can  it  deal,,  with  any  of  the  30b  skill 
or  academic  deficiencies  that  force  people  to  be  on  welfare  instead 
of  m  the  labor  market.     To  that  extent,  workfare  seems  primarily 
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designed  to  serve  as  a  penalty  or  discouragement  to  the  receipt  of 
assistance  benefits  rather  than  a  way  to  promote  eligibility. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  goodly  proportion  of 
workfare  participants  report  (in  the  recent  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corp.,  survey  and  elsewhere)  a  generally  positive  feeling 
about  their  experience.     This  has  more  to  do  with  the  strong 
motivation  for,  and  interest  in  work  that  the  vast  majority  of 
welfare  recipients  already  have,  than  the  ability  of  workfare  to 
stimulate  a  work  ethic. 

The  assumption  that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  welfare  recipients 
on  the  rolls  is  a  lack  of  motivation  to  work  is  a  gross  misconcep- 
tion.   Half  of  recipients  (and  an  even  higher  proportion  of  the 
employable  recipients  that  workfare  would  apply  to,  find  3obs  and 
leave  welfare  in  their  own  right  after  a  relatively  brief  stay  in 
the  program.    The  remainder  of  employable  recipients,  who  make  up 
only  approximately  7%  of  all    those  receiving  welfare,  remain  in 
the  program  for  longer  than  two  year  stints.     But  this  is  the 
group  that  is  least  likely  to  benefit  from  workfare,  or  be  moti- 
vated by  the  experience,  since  they  face  the  types  of  more  serious 
academic  and  skill  deficiencies  that  are  not  affected  or  improved 
by  short-term  work  assignments. 


2.     Workfare  Does  Not  Save  Money 

Another  misconception  about  what  workfare  is  and  is  not  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  is  the  widespread  assumption  that  the  program 
saves  money.     Recent  experiences  with  workfare  in  state  after  state 
prove  the  contrary  —  that  in  fact  the  program  costs  substantially 
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more  than  it  saves  through  reduced  welfare  payments. 
State  agency  audits  found: 

—  in  Georgia,  that  "savings  from  non-participation 
and  employment"  were  exceeded  by  nearly  5  to  1  (copy 
attached  to  testimony)  . 

—  In  Florida,  that  "from  the  government/taxpayer's 
perspective,   for  every  dollar  spent,  only  16  cents 
was  returned,  a  net  loss  of  84  cents."  (copy 
attached) 

—  in  Connecticut,  that  "the  program  pre     ;ed  direct 
costs  to  the  state  of  $6,884,625  .   .   .  and  a  savings 
of  $1,871,216"  for  a  greater  than  3  to  i  cost  over 
savings  ratio   (copy  attached) . 

These  findings  are  typical  of  the  independent  and  government 
sponsored  evaluations  of  workfare.    The  promise  that  proponents  of 
workfare  hold  out  for  easy  savings  through  reduced     elfare  rolls 
does  not  generally  pan  out  in  practice.    This  is  partly  because 
of  the  relatively  high  costs  of  administering  the  program,,  and  in 
part  because  workfare  does  not  result  in  long-lasting  ^ob  placements 
—  only  temporary  benefit  terminations,  or  the  revolving  door  of 
welfare  to  dead-end  30b  and  back  to  welfare  again. 

The  one  study  that  seems  to  hold  more  of  a  promise  for  some 
beneficial  effects  from  workfare  is  the  evaluation  conducted  by  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC) ,  some  of  whose 
initial  results  were  recently  summarized  in  a  report  written  by 
MDRC's    vice-president  Judith  Gueron.     MDRC  took  an  in-depth  look 
at  demonstration  welfare  to  work  programs  in  several  states, 
including  Arkansas,  California,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia . 

MDRC  reported  employment  gains  among  participants  in  two  of  the 
more  effective  programs  (San  Diego  and  Baltimore)  of  from  3  to  8 
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percentage  points  relative  to  other  welfare  recipients and  a 
favorable  benefits  over  costs  result  of  from  $100  to  $2,000 
per  participant  over  a  five  year  period.    These  results  seem  at 
variance  with  ray  earlier  conclusion  of  workfare  being  a  costly 
and  ineffective  program.     But  MDRC  pointed  to  some  important 
provisos  in  making  their  findings.    One  was  that  the  Baltimore 
and  San  Diego  ^-ograms  m  particular  were  not  straight  workfare. 
In  Baltimore's  program,   especially,,  a  wide  mix  of  remediation 
and  training  activities  was  added  to  the  workfare  component. 
So  it  would  not  be  fair  to  characterize  MDRC's  favorable  findings 
as  applying  to  workfare  in  general. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  MDRC  demonstrations  were  of  limited 
scope  in  terms  of  the  number  of  participants.    They  cautioned 
readers    that  it  would  be  unfair  and  inaccurate  to  assume  that 
eveiy  jurisdiction  that  attempted  a  ^orkfare  program  for  larger 
segments  of  the  welfare  population  would  obtain  similar  results. 
MDRC  warned  that  their  findings  "should  not  be  used  to  draw  conclu 
sions  about  the  quality  of  programs  —  or  the  reactions  of  welfare 
recipients  —  if  workfare-type  requirements  are  implemented  on  a 
larger  scale,  are  differently  designed,  or  are  of  longer  duration. 

Further  evidence  of  the  desirability  of  treating  MDRC's 
findings  with  caution  is  the  fact  that  in  the  program  that  MDRC 
viewed  as  producing  the  most  effective  results  —  San  Diego's  — 
earlier  findings  suggested  that  cost  benefits  and  employment  gains 
were  attributable  mostly  to  other  aspects  of  the  San  Dieoo  program 
than  workfare. 
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In  sum,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  positive  gains  that  MDRC 
identified  in  its  best  demonstration  programs  can  be  duplicated 
on  much  larger  scale  operations,  especially  when  implemented  by 
' jurisdictions  that  do  not  offer  the  additional  funding  and  program 
support  elements  that  were  featured  in  its  model  experiments. 
More  telling  in  the  debate  over  the  value  of  straight  workfar-s 
programs  are  the  preponderantly  negative  results  achieved  by  every 
other  state  where  the  approach  was  attempted  and  evaluated. 

3 .    Workfare  Threatens  Existing  Civ-1  Service  Jobs 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  workfare  debate  that  has  always 
irritated,  and  amused  me  at  the  same  time,  is  the  claim  of  supporters 
of  the  program  that  it  does  not  feature  make-work  assignments,  but 
rather  provides  valuable  work  experiences  that  benefit  participant 
and  society  alike..    What  is  troubling  about  this  claim  is  that  if 
it  is  true  then  almost  by  definition  we  are  talking  about  workfare 
recipients  performing  —  for  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum  wage  — 
the  very  same  tasks  that  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  civil 
service  employees  at  higher  wage  rates.     What  this  means  is  that 
we  would  be  replacing  salaried  workers  with  unsalaried  workfare 
rec>  pients . 

This  perhaps  woul<?  produce  some  savings  to  the  government, 
but  it  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  notion  that  workfare  is 
designed  to  promote  employment  and  the  work  ethic.  Instead,  to 
the  extent  that  this  type  of  worker  displacement  occurs,,  workfare 
would  cause  or  promote  continued  unemployment,  and  undercut  the 
principle  of  pay  being  commensurate  with  the  work  performed  and 
prevailing  wage  rates. 
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And  in  fact,,  we  have  very  concrete  evidence  that  this  is 
exactly  what  is  occurring  under  workfare.    Last  Auqust,,  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Milwaukee  County  case, 
issued  the  nation's  first  court  finding  that  a  workfare  proaram 
was  illegally  displacing  civil  service  personnel,  and  had  failed 
to  pay  workfare  participants  the  full  and  fair  value  of  their  work 
by  not  meeting  prevailing  wage  requirements.     In  Lackawana,  New  York, 
a  similar  case  has  been  filed  because  several  city  sanitation  workers 
were  laid  off,  and  then  found  themselves  assigned  to  do  the  very 
same  work  as  workfare  participants,  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay. 

Proponents  of  workfare  are  fond  of  claiming  that  the  displace- 
ment of  workers  really  is  not  a  problem  because  there  is  language 
in  most  workfare  program  statutes  prohibiting  this  result.  But 
the  existence  of  statutory  standards  does  not  mean  that  the  prohibited 
conduct  is  not  taking  place,  especially  when  the  burden  of  monitor- 
ing the  problem  and  bringing  the  complicated  litigation  falls  to 
welfare  recipients,  and  when  the  temptation  for  governments  to 
cut  corners  and  costs  by  using  a  cheaper  workforce  is  so  great. 
As  the  attorney    who  handled  the  successful  Milwaukee  County  case, 
I  can  tell  you  first  hand  that  even  when  there  is  an  obvious 
situation  of  illegal  displacement  taking  place,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  prove  because  the  government  will  always  claim  that 
budgetary  limits  rather  than  the  easy  availability  of  workfare  labor 
was  the  reason  for  layoffs  in  civil  service  personnel. 

The  statutory  prohibition  against  displacement,  however  well 
drafted,  is  a  difficult  ti  jl  to  use.    The  only  real  protection 
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against  the  practice  is  to  deny  the  use  of,  or  strictly  limit  the 
amount  of  workfare,  because  displacement,  or  the  refusal  to  rehire 
previously  laid  off  personnel,  is  almost  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  making  a  low  paid  alternative  workforce  available  to  government 
agencies. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  State.  County  and  Municipal  EmpJoyees  Union  in  New 
York  State  (attached),  you  will  see  why  displacement  is  almost  an 
inevitable  companion  of  workfare.     Their  survey  of  workfare  assign- 
ments in  the  state  found  participants  performing  virtually  the 
same  tasks  as  regular  employees,  with  exactly  the  same  30b  titles, 
except  that  the  word  "assistant"  was  added.    The  Milwaukee  County 
and  Lackawana  cases  are  not  aberations.     (N.Y.  report  attached). 

4 .    Recent  Lessons  From  Experience 

It  is  because  of  the  problems  and  limits  of  workfare  that  states 
and  local  jurisdictions  have  begun  to  move  away  from  the  straight 
workfare  model,  and  to  favor  a  wider  and  more  effective  mix  of 
program  approaches.    California,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are 
probably  the  best  cases  in  point.     This  l ommer  the  California 
legislature  rejected  their  governor's  proposed  workfare  package, 
substituting  what  they  call  GAIN,  the  Greater  Avenues  for 
Independence    program.    GAIN  includes  workfare  assignments  {called 
pre-employment  preparation)  as  part  of  a  much  broader  system  of 
more  legitimate  training  activities,  but  the  California  Department 
of  Social  Services  estimated  in  their  legislative  material  that  no 
more  than  15%  of  participants  in  GAIN  would  be  assigned  to  workfare. 
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Instead,  recognizing  that  the  underlying  problem  relates  to 
academic  and  3ob  skill  deficiencies,  thev  guaranteed  academic 
remediation  as  the  very  first  activity  for  every  participant  that 
has  literacy  deficiencies   (estimated  at  50%  of  recipients),  allowed 
recipients  to  enter  and  complete  education  and  training  programs, 
and  made  available  more  effective  training  components,  such  as 
supported  work. 

The  Massachusetts  CHOICES  program  follows  the  same  pattern. 
An  early  effort  to  adopt  a  statewide  workfare  program  was  rejected 
and  replaced  with  a  comprehensive  system  of  trainng  and  supportive 
services.     Participants  play  a  ma3or  role  in  determining  the  most 
suitable  component  to  fit  their  needs  in  order  to  fostor  their  own 
commitment  to  make  the  program  work  effectively. 

Just  this  past  month,  the  New  York  State  legislature  ais. 
rejected  Governor  Cuomo's  proposal  to  make  a  straight  workfare 
program  a  part  of  the  fiscal  1987  budget  package,  and  are  likely 
to  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  training  system  along  the  lines  of 
GAIN  later  this  spring. 

The  two  critical  common  elements  in  these  experiences  is  that 
in  all  three  states: 

—  a  straight  workfare  proposal  was  rejected,,  and 

—  each  state  made  a  commitment  to  a  more  effective 
investment  in  the  employment  potential  of  welfare 
recipients  by  stressing  more  legitimate  remediation 
and  training  efforts,  and  by  backing  up  this  choice 
wlth  additional  state  funding  to  make  the  remedia- 
tion activities  and  necessary  supportive  services 
more  meaningful. 

Let  us  hope  that  their  message  reaches  Congress  and  federal 
level  decisionmakers.     To  phrase  the  policy  debate  as  a  chcicc 
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between  welfare  and  workfare  is  to  ignore  the  benefits  of  what 
we  have  learned  about  the  deficiencies  of  workfare,  and  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  clear  direction  that  states  are  moving  towards  by 
their  own  choice. 

5.    what  Are  the  Alternatives  —  What  Can  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  Do? 

Given  the  strong  popular  sentiment  against  welfare  costs,  and 

the  strict  budgetary  constraints  we  are  facing,  it  is  not  enough 

for  a  federal  welfare  to  work  policy  to  be  based  on  a  rejection 

of  the  workfare  approach.    What  direction  should  be  taken? 

The  two  models  that  have  shown  themselves  to  be  most  effective 
are  the  supported  work  program,  and  the  comprehensive  training  and 
services  approach  of  the  type  embodied  in  tne  California  GAIN  and 
Massachusetts  CHOICES  programs. 

The  Supported  Work  approach  was  applied  on  a  demonstration 
basis  by  MDRC  in  1975-1978  in  15  sites.     The  program  was  found  to  be 
"most  effective  in  preparing  for  employment  a  substantial  number 
of  women  who  have  been  on  welfare  (AFDC)  for  many  years." 
Recipients  had  to  have  been  on  welfare  for  at  least  30  of  the 
previous  36  months  in  order  to  participate.    Their  average  stay 
on  welfare  was  8.5  years.    This  was  clearly  the  most  difficult 
category  of  recipients  to  assist. 

After  an  average  of  9.5  months  of  comprehensive  remediation 
and  training  assistance,  costing  approximately  $7,000  per  parti- 
cipant, the  program  produced  substantial  employment  and  income  gains 
for  thp*«*  long-term  welfare  mothers.    Most  important,  these  results 
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produced  long-term  net  savings  to  the  government  of  between  $3  and 
$10  thousand  per  participant. 

In  other  words,  if  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  welfare 
reform  is  to  cut  welfare  costs,  the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  the 
most  lasting,  is  to  make  a  more  substantial  investment  in  terms  of 
both  time  a,>d  money.    These  investments  will  far  more  than  pay  for 
themselves . 

in  essence,  that  is  also  the  principle  underlying  the  GAIN  and 
CHOICE  programs.     California  added  $137  million  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive child  care  services  for  participants.    Massachusetts  added 
$5.8  million  earmarked  for  supported  work  program  assignments,  and 
$18  million  more  for  other  training  options.    California  mandated 
remedial  education  for  every  participant  needing  it,,  and  Massachusetts 
allocated  $2.7  million  for  a  similar  purpose. 

All  these  are  evidence  of  the  growing  recognition  that  an  invest- 
ment in  time  and  funding  1S  the  proper  and  more  effective  approach 
to  the  employment  promotion  aspects  of  welfare  reform. 

It  would  be  a  great  shame  to  see  a  federal  policy  that  dis- 
courages this  approach  and  looks  instead  to  snortcut  methods  for 
cutting  tne  welfare  rolls,  such  as  workfare.    What  federal  policy 
should  do  is  to: 

1.  encourage  the  type  of  state  discretion  that 
produced  the  GAIN  and  CHOICES  program,  without 
imposing  mandatory  workfare  requirements; 

2.  provide  imancial  support  end  incentives  for 
states  that  can  show  above  average  employment 
gams  for  welfare  recipients  (and  especially  for 
long-term  recipients) ;  and 

3.  encourage  the  use  of  the  most  effective  program 
approaches  such  is  supported  work  and  remedial 
education. 
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Of  course,  the  most  appropriate  question,  and  one  that  is 
close  to  the  top  of  Congress1  concerns,  is  where  the  funding  for 
this  policy  of  encouraging  longer-term  remediation  is  going  to 
come  from.     I  would  suggest  two  sources. 

One,  which  will  probably  be  viewed  as  somewhat  surprising  is 
the  Job  Partnership  Training  Act.    What  we  are  learning  about  JTPA 
from  independent  assessments  such  as  the  Gnnker-Walker  study  is 
that,  contrary  to  Reagan  Administration  claims,  the  program  is  not 
working  effectively.    At  current  funding  levels,  only  3%  of  eligible 
unemployed  people  can  participate  in  7TPA.    That  fact,  plus  the 
strong  pressures  of  the  program  to  produce  fast  placements  at  very 
low  cost  and  in  very  brief  periods  of  time,  have  led  to  creaming 
—  the  provision  of  assistance  to  those  who  need  service  least,  and 
who  are  already  in  the  best  position  to  find  work.    This  result  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  the  st? ted  goal  of  the  program  to  serve 
those  most  in  need  of  employment  assistance. 

Contractor  after  contractor,  service  delivery  area  official 
after  service  delivery  area  official,  private  industry  council 
member  after  private  industry  council  member  in  Virginia  (where  I 
have  been  working  most  closely)  and  elsewhere,  all  convey  the  same 
message  —  the  makeup  of  the  current  JTPA  program  discourages  service 
to  the  more  long-term  unemployed,  and  forces  us  to  concentrate 
relatively  short-term  ^nd  low-cost  efforts  on  those  who  are  largely 
job-ready  in  their  own  right. 

It's  true  that  JTPA  produces  good  participation  statistics  and 
good  placement  rates.    But  these  figures  belie  the  true  contribution 
(or  lack  of  contribution)  of  the  program.    Its  fast-in  and  fast-out 
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high  volume  approach  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  30b  training  needs 
in  a  realistic  and  meaningful  way. 

I  would  suggesc  taking  jtpa's  funding  and  remodeling  the  program 
to  target  exclusively  on  the  harder  to  employ,  such  as  long-term 
welfare  recipients.     This  would  mean  reversing  JTPA's  present 
orientation  by  keying  the  indicators  of  the  program's  performance 
to  successful  placements  of  those  needing  more  substantial  forms  of 
assistance,  rather  than  those  needing  only  fast-in  and  fast-out 


service . 


A  second  funding    source  that  deserves  exploration  is  a  revised 
version  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  program.     Roger  Vaughn, 
former  assistant  director  of  New  York  State's  employment  and  train- 
ing office,  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  using  UI  as  a  basis  for 
self-supported,  guaranteed  training  (or  retraining)  for  dislocated 
workers  and  others  needing  this  assistance.     The  virtue  cf  this 
approach  is  that  it  would  make  training  part  of  a  self-insurance 
system  financed  primarily  by  employers  and  employees  themselves, 
rather  than  a  governmental  benefit  program  that  might-    ttach  the 
stigma  of  a  grant-in-aid  *o  the  receipt  of  benefits.     There  is  a 
great  deal  of  logic  in  linking  training  to  a  system  designed  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

What  makes  Vaughn's  proposal  different  from  similar  ones  that 
would  adc  training  insurance  to  UI  is  his  suggestion  that  long-term 
unemployed    eople  such  as  welfare  recipients,  including  those  that 
have  been  unable  to  contribute  to  the  training  fund  beca_  they 
have  been  jobless,  would  also  be  able  to  draw  on  these  r'-^ources  for 
training  purposes.    This  makes  sense  because  once  employed,  these 
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recipients  would  then  become  paying  participants  in  the  UI  training 
fund. 

There  is  one  other  funding  source  that  also  should  be  mentioned. 
Employed  welfare  recipients  become  taxpayers  instead  of  tax  users. 
Our  initial  investment  in  improving  their  employment  potential 
will  be  returne3  several  fold  through  tax  payments  they  will  make. 

6.  Summary 

Summarizing  my  recommendation?:  to  you: 

1.  The  debate  over  federal  velfare-to-wcrk  policy  should 

not  be  put  simply  in  terms  of  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  workfare 
requirement  should  be  attached  to  benefits.    Congress  should  be 
supporting  and  seeking  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  policies  and 
programs  that  are  far  more  effective  than  workfare  in  helping 
welfare  recipients  become  employed  on  a  long-term  basis.  Workfare 
is  the  least  effective  and  probably  the  most  costly  (measured  in 
terms  of  long-term  effects)  approach. 

2.  There  is  not  one  program  or  policy  approach  that  is  best 
suited  to  assist  every  welfare  recipient  find  work.    The  fifty 
percent  of  welfare  recipients  who  currently  find  work  and  leave  the 
program  in  a  short  time  need  little  more  than  job  search  and 
referral  assistance.    Recipients  who  are  long-terra  unemployed  need 
the  type  of  academic  and  skill  training  designed  to  deal  with  the 
barriers  that  keep  them  from  being  considered  employable.    Few  in 
either  category  receive  any  benefits  from  the  type  of  unpaid  public 
service  work  experience  that  workfare  represents. 

3.  What  you  pu*:  in,  you  get  out.    You  can't  expect  to  produce 
positive  change  in  the  hard-core  unemployed  with  quick,  low 
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investment  approaches  such  as  workfare.    A  person  with  literacy 
problems  can't  be  made  employable  with  a  6  to  8  week  stint  in 
workfare,  or  in  a  low-cost  30b  training  program  costing  $600  per 
participant.    The  long-term  cost  of  doing  little  or  nothing  to  change 
recipient  basic  employability  profiles  is  far  greater  than  making 
an  initial  investment  in  human  capital  that  is  designed  to  improve 
employability  on  a  more  lasting  basis.    Proven  programs  such  as 
Supported  Work  and  others  that  deal  with  the  core  issues  of  academic 
and  job  -* • 11  deficiencies  ^hat  keep  welfare  recipients  from  becoming 
employed  deserve  to  be  the  locus  of  national  welfare-to-work  policies. 

4.    Among  the  sources  of  funding  that  should  be  considered  to 
support  a  more  effective  fr^-al  training  effort  for  welfare 
recipients  aret 

—  a  revamped  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program 
that  focuses  assistance  more  carefully  on  the  hardest 
to  employ,  and  encourages   vrather  than  discourages  as 
is  presently  the  case)  the  type  of  longer-term  remedia- 
tion that  makes  the  most  effective  difference  in  the 
employability  of  welfare  recipients;  and 

—  an  expanded  Unemployment  insurance  (UI)  progran 
that  adds  a  training  support  component,  and  makes  it 
available  (through  UI's  joint  employer/employee 
contribution  system)  to  Jill  long-term  unemployed  or 
dislocated  workers. 

I  appreciate  being  given  this  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Congress1  consideration  of  welfare  reform  policy  needs,  anc?  would 
be  pleased  to  continue  to  work  with  you  in  any  way  that  you  would 
find  useful. 
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Report  To  The  Generol  Assembly 
On  The 

Mcmdofory  Work,  Educofion,  And  Training  Program 
For  Employoble  Recipients  Of  General  Assistonce 


May  1,  1984 


Stephen  B.  Heinfz,  Commissioner 
Connecticut  Deportment  Of  Income  Maintenance 
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1983  a  monthly  average  of  5,591  recipients  participated  in  all  sites  across  the 
state.  Average  monthly  hours  worked  totaled  3*1,346.50  or  61.1  hours  per 
participant  per  month.  At  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.37  per  hour,  a  conservative 
figure,  the  equivalent  value  of  these  hours  was  $1,150,337  per  month  to  the 
work  sites. 

Fron  January  l,  1983  through  December  31,  1983  a  monthly  average  of  3,249 
recipients  worked  in  town  sites  and  789  in  state  sites.  In  addition  to  work 
assignments  within  town  and  state  government,  a  number  of  non-profit  agencies 
utilized  General  Assistance  recipients.  A  monthly  average  of  1,553  General 
Assistance  recipients  were  assigned  to  non-profit  agencies.  Estimated  average 
monthly  hours  worked  totaled  198,322  In  town  sites,  48,130  in  state  sites,  and 
94,894  in  non-profit  sites.  The  monthly  equivalent  value  of  these  hours, 
calculated  at  the  minimum  wage,  was  $668,346  in  town  sites,  $162,197  In  state 
sites  and  $319,793  in  non-profit  sites.  Thus,  the  towns  received  the  primary 
benefit  of  the  work  performed  by  these  recipients.  The  total  number  of  hours 
worked  1n  all  sites  through  December  31,  1983  was  4,096,158.  The  equivalent 
value  of  all  work,  calculated  at  the  minimum  wage,  was  $13,304,053. 

Comparable  yearly  estimates  for  the  twenty  largest  towns  (with  complete 
reporting)  for  all  sites  are: 


X  of 
General 
Assistance 
Statewide 


Town 


Caseload  Hours  Worked 

29.3  1,253.937.00 

17.0  1,018.648.31 

13.8  95.932.08 
10.0     A  '  362.168.85 

3.1  111.640.25 

2.2  81.874.25 
1.8  79,951.00 


Rate 


Dollar  value 


1. -  Hartford 

2.  Bridgeport 

3.  New  Haven 

4.  Waterbury 

5.  Norwich 

6.  Stamford 

7.  New  Britain 


3.40 
3.37/5.00 


3.50 
3.37 
3.50 


3.37 


4.00 


S5.015.748.00 
3.463.404.25 
535.279.98 
1.220.509.02 
390.740.88 
275.916.22 
279.828.50 
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for  non-compliance  by  recipients  resulted  in  an  est  .<-.a ted  10,466  suspensions 
from  General  Assistance  for  refusal  or  failure  to  participate  in  the  program 
during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  suspensions  rm,  tiplud  by  thr  average 
monthly  grant  of  $179  per  case  for  single  cases  amountd  to  a  savings  of 
$1,871,216  (assuming  30  day  suspensions).  A  monthly  averaae  of  872  recipients 
were  suspended  for  refusing  or  wilfully  failing  to  participate.  The  average 
length  of  stay  per  eligibility  period  on  General  Assistance  is  estimated  at  8.5 
months. 

Ouring  1983  732  recipients  (7X  of  those  suspended)  agreed  to  work  during  th*ir 
suspension  period  They  were  paid  at  the  end  of  each  week's  work  only  if  they 
completed  their  assignments. 

Of  the  10,466  suspensions  during  1983,  6,907  (66X)  were  for  30  days,  2,407 
(23%)  were  for  60  days  and  i,151  (11X)  were  for  90  days. 


SUMMARY 

Ouring  the  third  year  of  implementation,  the  goal  of  placing  two-thirds  of 
employable  recipients  tn  work,  education  or  training  programs  is  being  achieved 
by  all  of  the  towns.  For  the  period  January  1,  1983  to  December  31,  1983  a 
monthly  average  of  5,591  recipients  participated  In  work  programs,  a  monthly 
average  of  688  recipients  participated  in  training  programs,  a  monthly  average 
of  226  recipients  participated  in  education  programs  and  a  monthly  average  of  1 
recipient  participated  in  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  program  produced  direct  costs  to  the  state  of  $6,884,625  including 
S<  68,900  in  administrative  reimbursements,  $1,877,660  in  incentive  orants  and 
$2  38,065  in  additional  reimbursements  at  the  100X  rate  rather  than  the  90* 
rate.  Implementation  of  a  penalty  for  non-participation  of  recipients  produced 
i  savings  of  $1,871,216  and  denial  of  reimbursement  to  towns  for  non-compliance 
produced  a  savings  of  $704,145  for  a  net  state  cost  of  $4,309,264. 
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6;ail  MUmt  STPU  T,Nl  /  AT^ANT     CEOWG'A  30JC9 


ATTACH EO  IS  THE  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  PILOT  COMMUNITY  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM'S  FIRST  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  ACTIVITY.    A  MORE  EXTENSIVE  REPORT  IS 
3EING  PREPAREO  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE  GEORGIA  GENERAL  ASStMBLY  AND  WILL 
BE  AVAILABLE  AT  A  UTER  DATE. 
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were  formed  to  assist  local  projects  in  resource  development  .ind  ^roorar 
operation.  Councils  have  served  as  a  median iyn  for  input  from  the  cc.u- 
munlty  Into  the  development  and  operation  of  local  projer'.s. 

Participation 

As  Of  July  30,  1983»  we  had  280  participants  registered  with  the  progran; 
277  registrants  were  mandatory  and  3  were  volunteers.    The  program  regis- 
tered 457  clients  during  the  twe'.e  month  period  and  had  a  total  of  177 
dereglstratlons.    Deregistratloiis  occured  because  of  nental  or  physical 
incapacity*  employment»and  changes  In  participants*  AFDC  eligibility  status 

Even  though  some  clients  expressed  negative  feelings  abou'  mandatory  pro- 
gram participation  only  five  (5)  refused  to  register  and  five  (5)  were 
removed  from  their  grants  for  failing  to  participate  after  registration. 
Three  (3)  of  these  are  now  Included  In  their  grants  and  are  meeting  AFDC 
registration  reqjirenents. 

Due  to  lack  of  staff  time  to  develop  resources  and  lack  of  child  care  and 
transportation  resources,  all  clients  were  not  placed  or,  worksites.  D-nr; 
the  month  of  January  which  had  the  highest  level  of  worksite  participa- 
tion, only  44.  of  the  CWEP  registrant  population  spent  tine  on  a  worksite. 

Worksites  and  Sponsors 

Sponsors  are  non-profit  private  or  public  agencies  who  provide  wotk  experience 
for  CWEP  participants.    Work  assignments  were  developed  with  a  vanety  of 
local  agencies  and  the  sponsors  as  well  as  work  assignments  vaned  fron  coun:v 
to  county  depending  on  local  resource  availability  and  need. 

Some  examples  of  placements  made  are  as  follows 


Mil 1tary  Recruiters 
School  System 

Head  S;art  Proqram 
Senior  Citizen  Proqran 
Retardation  Centers 
D.F,C.S. 

City  and  County  Government 

Community  Action  Agency 
Civil  Defense 
Arts  Center  (County) 
Health  Department 
Agriculture  Extension  Service 
Ministerial  Association 


Receptionist/ Clerical 

Teacher's  Aide,  Jamtorial/Custc Jul 
Workers,  Clerical  Aides.  lunchroon 
Aides 

Teacher  Aides 

Pecroat  ion  Aides 

Activity  Aides.  Kitchen  HeHtrrs 

File  Clerk.  Cormunity  Workers 

Clerical  Aides.  Library  Aides. 
Custodial  Aides.  Prison  «atch*rari 

Recreation  Aides 

Clerical  Aides 

Activity  <*ides 

Custodial  Aides 

Receptionist 

Clothes  Bank  Suoervivor 
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secretaries,  lunchroon  workers,  and  a  laborer.    Othei s  entennn  e-'olo/r.ent 
independent  of  program  sponsors  are  involved  in  ,1  w»d««  t.wne  of  auivity 
including  factory  work,  farm  work,  custodial  work,  and  clerical  .,or*. 

Of  the  106  entering  employment,  52  went  off  Uje  wvUm  roles  and  ci  w>r- 
still  off  AFOC  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  month  npnod.    There  was  *o 
control  group  of  "non  CWEP'"  participants  to  compare  this  rate  of  entr/ 
into  employtnent.    Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  concisions 
about  the  impact  of  this  program  on  entry  into  cnploynent . 

Unsubsidized  Job  Oevelopmgnt 

Counties  Involved  in  the  project  did  not  have  «*dpquatc  fr*  to  devote  to 
unsubsidized  job  development.    Group  job  seek;  ig  skills  activitv  was 
encouraged  but  due  to  lack  of  staff  resources,  this  activity  was  only  pro- 
vided at  minimal  levels  in  Hart,  Cook  and  BlecHey  counties     Client  re- 
sponse to  limited  involvement  in  the  group  activity  was  positive. 


Counties  participating  in  the  project  developed  linkaqes  vsith  other  service 
providers  in  order  to  carry  out  proqram  objectives.    The  l.-vel  and  extent  of 
cooperation  varied  from  site  to  site.    In  addition  to  the  agencies  providing 
work  experience  slots  for  participants  we  had  Department  of  tabor  staff 
involvement  in  the  District  2  project  area.    Department  of  tabor  staff 
became  involved  In  the  testing,  assessinq  and  placement  of  participants  or. 
worksites.    Staff  was  also  involved  in  the  provision  of  job  orientation 
to  participants. 

In  Hart  County,  Rehabilitation  Services  assisted  in  obtaining  medical  and 
psychological  information  on  participants  thought  inappropriate  for  t*e 
Proqram  but  for  whom  there  was  no  medical  information  on  file.    Of  those 
assessed  by  Rehabilitation  Services,  four  we^e  approved  for  Supplemental 
Security  Incore  Benefits.    Rehabilitation  Services  was  also  involved  in 
the  Job  Seekinq  skills  development  activity  that  Hart  County  provided  to 
CWEP  participants. 

Savings  and  Expenditures 

Savinqs  ft-    non-narticipation  and  emplo/nent  totaled  S44.9C-1.00     P.o  <-c* 
expense  an    staff  cost  totaled  S?02,188.10  for  the  project  y*ar     The  o>r  -ect 
experse  includes  child  care  and  transportation  cost,  «t;  well  as.  otrc-r 
participation  related  cc*t 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
DUVAL  COUNTY  WORK FARE 

PROJECT 

E-85-X 
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o  Workfare  case  file  reviews  verified  that  13 

clients  obtained  employment  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Workfare  Program. 

Was  the  workfare  Program  cost-beneficial? 

o  Total  direct  co^ts  amounted  to  $159,872. 

o  rroro  the  government/taxpayer's  perspective,  for  every 
dollar  spent,  only  16  cents  was  returned,  a  net  loss 
of  84  cents. 

o  rro»  the  perspective  of  government/taxpayer,  work 
site  employer,  and  Workfare  participant,  for  every 

d24Sr  8Dent'  only  71  cents  was  returned,  a  net  loss 
or  29  cents* 

o  work  site  employers  received  $74,591  in  benefits  from 
the  work  performed  by  Workfare  participants. 

O  Legal  actions  forcing  the  suspension  of  sanctioning 
Workfare  clients  for  non-compliance  produced  notable 
decreases  in  the  program's  benefits. 

1 ctivity?hC  *°rkgar*  Proqram  'affect  food  stamp  program 

o  Findings  suggest  that  Workfare  may  have  deterred 
former  and/or  potential  food  stamp  recipients  from 
applying  at  the  food  stamp  office  affiliated  with  the 
workfare  Program.  n 

o  The  Workfare  site  food  stamp  office  experienced  a 
greater  decrease  in  application  and  caseload  activity 
during  the  project  period  when  compared  to  Duval 
County  and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  Workfare  program  held  bv 
clients?   3  — ^ 

o  56  percent  felt  that  the  program  was  essentially 
fair.  * 

o  71  percent  felt  better  about  receiving  food  stamps 
having  worked  for  them. 

o  61  percent  felt  a  part  of  the  agency  to  which  they 
were  assigned  to  work. 

o  52  percent  of  those  clients  not  participating 
obtained  employment  prior  to  their  Workfare 
assignment. 

o  41  percent  learned  new  job  skills  at  the  work  site. 
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DISSERVICE: 


An  Evaluation  of  the 
Public  Works  Program 
in  New  York  State 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
leal  1000  AFICKC.  WW30 
KESEAKCH  DEPARTMENT 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


"The  first  element  of  New  York  Stete's  strategy  for  mtstcnng  its 
economic  future  is  the  work  /vet,  the  men  and  vro/ntn  vrho  determine 
w&il  wt  can  do,  And  Jioir  wctf  ire  can  do  it  Government  hss  the  respon- 
sibility to  develop  these  'Auman  resources'  —  CA«  research*/*,  scientists, 
engineers,  entrepreneurs,  creJtsmen,  techxJdens,  egronomists,  thehighly- 
skilled  end  treined  workers  end  manager*  who  will  reshape  our 
economy/' 


New  York  State  has  long  recognized  the  important  role  a 
well-educated  citizenry  plays  in  fostering  a  healthy  economy. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo  even  greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  developing  the  educational  foundations 
and  job  skills  necessary  to  compete  m  the  evolving  technological- 
based  economy.     So  important  is  "a  skilled  work  force  to  the 
State's  economic  future  that  it  has  become  a  critical  component 
of  the  Governor's  industrial  revitalization  efforts. 

In  recent  months,  the  Civil  Service  Employees  Association 
(CSEA) ,  New  York's  largest  public  employee  union,  has  been 
reviewing  federal  and  state  employment  training  programs  in 
order  to  assess  their  effectiveness  in  light  of  the  State's 
ecomonic  needs  and  to  determine  impact  of  these  programs  on  our 
membership.    Of  particular  concern  to  CSEA  was  the  state-mandated 
Public  Work  Program  (PWP)  which  requires  Home  Relief  public 
assistance  recipients  to  earn  their  welfare  checks  by  working 
in  public  and  non-profit  and  agencies.     In  theory,  Public  work 
Program  participarts  will  learn  the  30b  skills  and  work  habits 
necessary  to  secure  unsubsidized  employnent. 


—  Covtmor  Mum  M.  Cuomo1 
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However,  CSEA  members  reported  that  the  Public  Work  Program 
participants  assigned  to  their  worksites  did  not  develop  skills 
or  improve  attitudes. 

To  evaluate  the  Public  Work  Program,  CSEA  used  three 
guidelines  developed  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  all  em- 
ployment training  programs.    Vhe  principles  included: 

1)  Employment  training  programs  should  develop  the  job 
skills  necessary  to  transition  into  unsubsidized 
employment  at  a  wage  sufficient  tor  self-support; 

2)  Employment  training  programs  should  be  cost-effective > 

3)  Employment  training  programs  should  not  interfere  with 
the  efficient,  effective  operation  of  government  services 
nor  compromise  the  merit  and  fitness  principles  of  the 
Civil  Service  System. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1984,  CSEA  visted  PWP 
work  sites,  spoke  with  program  participants,  met  with  on-site 
PWP  supervisors,  discussed  the  program  with  State  and  County 
program  administrators,  and  reviewed  pertinent  literature. 
Among  the  findings  included: 

•The  Public  Work  Program  is  not  cost-effective.  Local 
governments  must  spend  nearly  $2  on  administrative  costs 
for  eacn  $1  they  save. 
•Public  Work  Program  participants  generally  do  not  re- 
ceive job  skills  training.    As  a  result,  only  3%  are 
able  to  find  unsubsidized  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  experience.     This  is  a  disnally  low  placement  rate 
in  comparison  with  other  employmer t  training  programs. 
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•The  PublK  Work  Program  does  interfere  with  operations 
at  work  site*  by  reducing  the  productivity,  by  placing 
the  public  and  employees  in  danger,  and  by  reduc'.ng 
job  opportunities. 
In  light  of  the  State's  economic  development  goals,  the 
Public  Work  Program  is  not  *n  effective  or  appropriate  strategy. 
It  is  a  very  expensive  program  in  which  PWP  participants  do 
not  develop  job  skills  and. -cannot  find  a  job  as  a  result  c«  the 
experience.    The  Civi:  Service  Employees  Association  recommends 
that  the  Public  Work  Vrogram  be  abolished  and  replaced  with  a 
far  more  effective  program  which  cou\d  develop  under  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Program  (JTPA) . 
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Cnairman  Ford.  Ms.  Blong. 

STATEMENT  OP  ADELE  M.  BLONG,  ASSOCIATE.  DIRECTOR, 
CENTER  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE  POLICY  AND  LAW 

Ms.  Blong.  Let  me  start  with  a  semiapology.  I  had  hoped  today 
to  be  able  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  the  results  of  our  review 
of  some  of  the  pending  legislation  and  some  of  the  ongoing  work 
programs.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  complete  it  in  time.  I 
do  hope  that  I  might  submit  it  at  a  later  date,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  any  of  it  with  anyo  ne  who  is  interested. 

I  think  it  is  probably  always  useful  to  indicate  one's  bias  or 
whatever  up  front.  The  center  is  an  organization  that  specializes  in 
cash  public  assistance  programs,  and  provides  representation  prin- 
cipally with  lega:  services  programs  around  the  country  to  people 
who  are  seeking  or  receiving  cash  public  assistance  programs  the* 
encounter  problems  in  that  area. 

Over  the  years,  the  center  lias  worked  directly  with  these  indi- 
vidual clients  and  also  with  numbers  of  client  organisations.  While 
I  would  not  claim  that  the  testimony  that  I  present  today  or  the 
views  in  my  written  statement  are  specifically  the  views  of  a  par- 
ticular client  or  particular  client  organization,  I  certainly  hope  that 
they  are  views  that  I  and  others  at  the  center  have  reached  based 
on  our  experience  and  the  was  that  we  have  been  informed,  by 
working  directly  with  the  recipients  of  the  program  and  experienc- 
ing welfare  in  some  measure  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

In  the  testimony  I  have  attempted  to  briefly  discuss  a  number  of 
key  issues  that  it  jeems  to  us  will  have  to  be  decided  to  formulate 
an  approach  to  employment  and  training  programs.  They  are  not 
the  specifics,  but  basically  what  one  might  *  ae  as  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  program,  the  basic  choices  and  decisions  that 
would  have  to  be  made.  In  that  regard  I  have  briefly  discussed 
vhat  we  see  as  the  basic  wrongheadedness  of  what  we  have  chosen 
to  characterize  as  the  myth  that  it  is  ^olfare  that  creates  depend- 
ency and  creates  the  need  for  public  as  stance  benefits. 

In  that  respect,  we  have  tried  to  briefly  summarize  some  of  the 
information  that  is  available  from  attempts  to  actually  do  studies 
and  research  into  the  facts  rather  thnn  to  proceed  on  assumptions. 
The  studies  that  were  done,  particularly  of  adults  on  welfare,  com- 
paring their  background  as  children— and  while  it  is  clear  that 
mtfuy  of  the  adults  who  end  up  receiving  welfare  benefits  did  also 
receive  welfare  benefits  as  children,  what  I  think  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance is  that  what  those  studies  did  demonstrate  is  that  an 
adult  who  had  received  welfare  in  a  family  as  a  child  is  no  more 
likely  to  end  up  on  welfare  than  a  child  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
similar  low-income  situation,  where  there  were  no  welfare  benefits 
in  the  home,  a  child  where  thr  parents  had  been  engaged  in  low- 
income  employment,  perhaps  a  child  in  some  other  type  of  situa- 
tion. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  cycle  out  there,  but  to  us,  as  we  have  seen  it 
over  the  years, '  \  is  not  the  cycle  of  welfare.  It  is  the  cycle  of  pover- 
ty, and  the  fact  that  obviously  many  of  the  impoverished  people  of 
our  Nation  will  be  associated  with  the  welfare  program,  because 
that  is  where  they  must  turn  for  the  income  and  resources  to  meet 
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their  daily  living  needs.  But  the  cycle  that  we  need  to  address  is 
how  do  they  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  welfare. 

It  is  somewhat  ironfc  at  times  to  hear  a  lot  of  concentration  on 
the  isbue  of  becoming  independent  of  welfare,  when  what  is  often 
discussed  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  replace 
a  family's  welfare  grant  with  another  check  that  perhaps  Will  put 
them  a  dollar  or  so  above  welfare,  which  does  not  at  all  consider 
are  these  families  truly  on  the  road  to  a  true  independence,  true 
self-support,  or  are  we  simply  cycling  people  in  and  out  of  the  wel- 
fare program. 

For  some  period  of  time  those  will  be  the  people  on  the  ouiside  of 
the  program,  while  they  have  that  income  support.  The  minute 
that  anything  happens  to  them  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  continue 
the  work  that  brings  in  that  income,  any  temporary  interruption, 
they  are  likely  to  fall  back  onto  welfare. 

We  also  discuss  briefly  ih  there  the  question  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, teeuage  parenting,  and  the  rsearch  that  has  been  done  into  the 
relationship  of  welfare  to  that  factor.  It  is  obviously  an  issue  that  is 
of  great  concern  to  everyone.  It  is  a  concern  certainly,  I  know,  to 
many  welfare  recipients  that  I  know  personally,  who  themselves 
have  teenage  daughters.  It  is  not  anything  that  any  of  us  look  upou 
complacently  or  with  some  sense  that  it  is  not  an  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  the  quest/on  is  how. 

The  studies  that  have  been  done  show  that  the  availability  of 
welfare  is  not  a  factor  in  the  teenage  girl's  choice  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  bear  her  baby  or  her  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to  marry 
the  father  of  the  child,  that  those  decisions  are  influenced  by  fac- 
tors thai  go  far  deeper,  niany  times  by  the  girl's  own  emotional 
needs. 

I  was  struck  before  in  terms  of  some  of  the  discussions  about 
compulsioi  and  about  pushing  that,  and  the  question  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  was  suggesting  that  teenagers  should  not  be  pushed  into  educa- 
tion, into  understanding  the  importance  of  staying  on  the  road  to 
employment  and  employment  opportunities.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
would  suggest  that  they  should  not  be  pushed.  Really  the  essential 
question  is,  "How  do  we  push  them?"  How  do  we  push  them  effec- 
tively? 

From  my  own  limited  experience  with  teenagers,  on  a  very  per- 
sonal note,  I  guess  I  don't  know  anything  that  is  more  calculated  to 
make  a  teenager  resist  than  attempting  to  compel  and  to  impose 
one's  will  upon  them,  and  clearly  we  have  to  push.  But  we  have  to 
push  in  the  far  more  sophisticated  ways  of  persuasion,  of  induce- 
ment, of  exposing  the  teenager  to  what  is  out  there,  to  what  is 
available.  In  effect,  maybe  somewhat  underhanded,  because  we  are 
not  coming  right  out  front  and  saying  here  is  where  we  want  you 
to  be,  but  pushing  them  in  that  way. 

I  think  I  am  also  struck — and  this  is  obviously  very  impressionis- 
tic. This  is  no  data,  just  as  one  reads  the  rash  of  newspaper  articles 
about  teenage  pregnancy,  and  the  article  in  this  Sunday's  Time 
magazine  about  what  was  called  survivors  and  people  who  over- 
come obstacles  in  their  life,  and  in  ail  of  those  articles  the  stress 
and  the  emphasis  that  was  placed,  especially  with  younger  people, 
on  the  invc.vement  of  an  adult,  whether  that  person  was  a  parent, 
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a  parent  figure,  a  teacher,  someone  who  became  involved  and  ex- 
pressed an  interest  and  was  willing  to  keep  wo/king  at  the  issue, 
was  willing  to  put  up  with  the  frustration. 

I  realize  that  many  times  in  Government  programs,  this  all 
sounds  like  pie  in  the  sky,  because  *he  idea  is  now  can  a  govern- 
ment system  do  this.  We  want  thin  hat  we  can  feed  into  comput- 
ers, and  we  will  push  the  buttons  and  the  answers  will  come  out. 

I  guess  as,  I  look  back  oh  close  to  25  years  of  these  endeavors 
now,  the  one  thing  that  is  clear  to  me  is  in  dealing  with  poverty, 
which  is  a  fundamental  human  problem,  and  dealing  with  other 
human  problems,  there  are  no  computers.  There  are  no  buttons 
that  can  be  pushed.  We  are  going  to  have  to  commit  ourselves  to 
rograms  that  will  ise  what  human  beings  understand  about  other 
uman  beings,  and  the  resources  that  that  entails  to  move  forward, 
and  that  may  mean  in  the  beginning  that  we  can  only  make  small 
progress,  because  we  will  not  have  enough  resources  to  impact  on 
the  total  population.  But  I  would  submit  that  it  offers  us  some  hope 
of  making  some-  progress,  rather  than  repeating  over  and  over 
again  systems  that  have  been  tried  in  the  past  and  have  failed. 

I  realize  it  is  late  and  I  don't  want  to  run  on.  I  just  did  want  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  broader  issue  of  compulsion  and  work 
relief,  or  the  particular  aspect  of  work  relief  which  I  think  is  most 
troubling  to  welfare  recipients. 

One  talks  about  compulsory,  as  opposed  to  mandatory,  participa- 
tion. I  was  struck  as  I  sat  back  there  to  think  it  all  sounds  so  clean 
up  here.  I  mean,  we  are  sitting  in  this  room.  It  is  clean.  The  lights 
are  shin  xg.  Most  of  us  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  kinds  of  ar- 
bitrary u'jtions  that  take  place  in  the  welfare  system,  not  necessari- 
ly becauje  of  the  malevolence  of  workers,  but  in  part  because  like 
the  rest  of  us,  they  are  people  who  don't  always  handle  pressures 
well.  They  work  in  a  system  that  oy  definition  imposes  incredible 
pressures. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  us  have  from  time  to  time  been  in 
welfare  centers.  It  is  very  instructive  in  terms  of  understanding 
what  the  welfare  system  is  really  about,  to  simply  go  to  the  physi- 
cal sites  in  which  the  workers  interact  with  clients.,  particularly  in 
our  older  American  cities,  and  one  sees  very  graphically  things 
that  people  like  I  and  even  recipients  themselves  probably  can 
never  explain. 

There  is  a  whole  system  th^re  of  chaos,  of  physical  disrepair,  of 
just  everything  that  most  of  us  do  not  encounter  in  our  daily  lives, 
in  terms  of  systems  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

To  draw  a  parallel,  it  makes  standing  in  line  down  here  at  the 
DC  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  seem  like  you  are  going  to  a  hearing  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  about  that  distinct  from  what  we  think 
about  as  to  how  government  bureaucracies  function. 

The  workers  also  obviously  are  affected  by  that  climate.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  work  in  that  kind  of  physical  deprivation  every 
day,  dealing  with  people  who  have  drastic  needs  and  who  are  call- 
ing on  you  to  deal  with  their  needs. 

when  we  talk  about  a  compulsory  work  requirement,  the  issue  is 
to  some  extent  akin  to  the  question  of  due  process.  Obviously  ev- 
erybody knows  that  if  everyone  who  was  ever  arrested  was  guilty, 
we  wouldn't  need  due  process.  Similarly,  one  could  say  one  lo^ks  at 
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the  total  number  of  people  who  are  arrested  and  the  probabilities 
that  they  committed  the  crimes  they  are  accused  of,  and  decided 
should  we  have  due  process  based  on  the  vast  majority  or  the  few, 
one  could  conclude  that  one  doesn't  need  due  process  requirements, 
because  there  are  only  going  to  be  a  few  with  whom  we  are  going 
to  make  a  mistake.  ... 

Compulsory  participation  requirements  in  welfare  are  that  carry- 
over into  the  welfare  system.  There  may  only  be  a  few,  but  there 
have  got  to  be  a  few.  There  is  po  way  in  which  we  are  capable  of 
designing  standards  to  decide  who  should  and  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  employment  and  training  programs  that  are  not  going  to 
result  in  some  people  ending  up  in  categories  that  do  not  fit  their 
particular  family  heeds.  ' 

Even  if  we  could  design  our  categories,  the  categories  necessarily 
will  require  subjective  determinations  by  workers.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  avoid  the  fact  that  some  workers  will  make  mistakes,  so  the 
acceptance  of  compulsory  participation  necessarily  means  we  are 
accepting  the  fact  that,  some  children  and  adults  will  suffer  dire 
consequences  because  of  mistakes  that  we  are  willing  to  tolerate, 
knowing  that  they  will  necessarily  exist. 

If  one  looks  simply  at  the  consequences  in  terms  of  numbers, 
when  you  asked  before,  Mr,  Matsui,  about  what  the  sanction  was, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  appropriately  responded  that  in 
most  States,  though  a  few  States  have  tried  to  deny  the  entire 
grant,  but  in  most  States  sanction  is  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
grant,  and  as  he  put  it,  you  have  got  a  family  of  five,  you  now  get  a 
grant  for  four  people,  and  no  more  than  25  percent. 

When  one  looks  at  welfare  standards,  and  realizes  what  it  means 
to  be  cut  by  that  25  percent,  obviously  the  family  is  falling  from  an 
unacceptable  situation  to  an  intolerable  situation,  but  even  there, 
take  a  few  minutes  to  |>lay  it  out.  Obviously  th^re  are  still  five 
people  in  that  household.  No  matter  how  good  that  mother  is,  she 
can  t  give  up  enting,  not  totally.  She  is  going  to  have  to  eat.  She  is 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  partake  of  what  that  welfare  grant  is 
intended  to  buy. 

Also,  while  she  may,  in  ways  that  I  have  Tiever  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  people  can,  while  she  may  be  able  to  somehow  re- 
shape he  food  budget  to  deal  with  reduced  purchasing  power,  she 
can  t  reshape  her  rent.  So  whatever  rent  she  was  paying  when  she 
was  getting  a  grant  for  five  people,  she  is  going  to  go  on  paying 
that  rent,  and  basically  where  that  reduction  is  going  to  come  out 
of  is  the  money  that  that  mother  has  left  over  after  paying  her 
fixed  bills,  her  rent,  utilities,  her  telephone  bill  if  she  has  a  tele- 
phone bill,  the  bills  that  must  be  met,  that  she  can't  shave.  So  in 
the  basic  day-to-day  living  and  *~ocl  budget  of  the  family  we  are 
talking  about  far  more  than  a  25-percent  reduction. 

In  addition  to  that,  because  of  current  Federal  requirements,  this 
is  not  a  reduction  that  the  mother  can  cure  by  saying,  "OK,  I  made 
a  mistake,  I  should  have  done  it  differently,"  or  "I  think  you 
people  were  wrong  and  I  really  did  have  good  cause,  but  now  I  am 
going  to  go  back  and  change  my  mind."  These  current  Federal  re- 
quirements require  that  that  sanction  be  continued  for  at  least  90 
days,  and  in  the  case  of  any  subsequent  offense,  sanction  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  6  months. 
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This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  imposing  compulsion  in  an  area 
where  so  far  as  I  have  seen  in  my  years  of  looking  at  the  literature 
and  the  research,  no  one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  need  to  compel  people  to  come  forward,  to  participate  in  mean- 
ingful employment  and  training  opportunities. 

Every  time  a  State  has  established  a  meaningful  program,  they 
have  uniformly  reported  that  their  problem  is  oversubscription. 
They  cannot  handle  the  numbers  of  people  who  want  to  participate 
in  the  program.  So  why,  when,  are  we  willing  to  tolerate  any  risk 
to  anyone,  when  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

On  the  question  of  work  relief,  the  work  relief  approach  that  I 
have  found  to  be  of  most  concern  to  recipients,  and  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  briefly  today,  is  not  the  question  of  work  relief  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  providing  training  or  skill  advancement  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  question  of  using  work  relief  to  basically  say  to  a 
person:  "You  come  out  to  whatever  the  job  site  is,"  the  town 
garage  or,  as  I  saw  on  television  in  West  Virginia,  I  guess  it  was 
the  town  garage,  and  you  are  going  to  make  baskets  for  the  town, 
for  refuse,  et  cetera,  "and  you  will  work  there  a  certain  number  of 
hours  and  you  will  continue  to  work  there  until  we  tell  you  we 
don't  want  you  anymore,"  and  that  is  it. 

^is  is  not  training.  It  is  not  advancing  the  employability  skill  of 
the  people  who  are  enrolled.  It  is  basically  taking  the  people  with 
the  skills  as  they  stand,  and  saying  to  those  people  that  "With  the 
skills  as  you  stand,  you  will  do  work  for  us,  and  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  locality  in  which  you  live." 

Apart  from  all  sorts  of  issues  that  that  raises  about  other  ques- 
tions about  uncompensated  expenses,  areas  like  that,  whether  or 
not  the  family  is  actually  economically  well  off,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  it  raises  a  far  more  fundamental  issue,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  government  establishment  of  a  secondary  labor  market,  and 
the^  question  of  whether  or  not  people  in  thio  country,  based  on 
their  economic  status,  will  have  different  types  of  employment  op- 
portunities, and  whether  or  not  there  are  people  who,  because  they 
are  impoverished,  will  be  compelled  to  perform  work  without  the 
status  of  employees,  and  without  anything  that  goes  with  bping  an 
employee. 

A  little  while  i^fo  I  guess  someone  referred  to  this  as  public  serv- 
ice. I  would  submit  that  it  is  a  perversion  to  call  this  public  service. 
I  was  a  publicservant.  I  worked  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  My  father  was  a  public  servant.  He  worked 
XL  the  U.S.  Post  Office  when  it  still  was  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  and 
he  was  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  public  service  to  basically  take  people  and 
tell  them  that  they  will  do  something  for  me  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  pay  them  for  as  an  individual  doing  public  work. 

To  apply  it  just  locally,  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  don  t  want  to  feel  that  people  are  doing  public  jobs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  my  benefit,  and, are  not  getting  out  of  that  work  all 
of  the  benefits  that  should  accrue  to  employment,  including  status 
and  opportunity  for  upward  mobility,  a  wage. 

The  question  was  also  raised  about  the  question  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  getting  paid  whether  you  get  a  welfare  check  or  a 
wage  check.  There  are  obviously  some  very  technical  differences, 
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including  the  fact  that  as  long  as  your  check  is  a  welfare  check,  the 
fact  that  you  are  "working"  for  that  check  does  not  free  you  of  the 
obligation  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  that  exist  as  conditions  to 
continued  receipt  of  the  check,  so  you  must  be  doing  everything 
that  every  othjr  welfare  recipient  Has  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  wel- 
fare check,  although  theoretically  you  are  working  for  this  check 
you  are  receiving* 

In  a  very  strange  glitch,  even  if  part  of  your,  check  is  being  reim- 
bursed for  by  child  support  collections,  the  amount  of  hours  that 
you  will  work  in  most  localities  will  not  take  that  into  account,  so 
you  are  not  only  working  for  your  welfare  check  but  you  are  work- 
ing for  the  child  support  payments  that  are  being  collected  on  the 
family's  behalf.  But  even  more  directly  than  that,  I  think  most 
people,  if  they  step  and  think  about  it,  will  understand  the  very 
clear  difference  between  getting  a  check  that  represents  a  wage 
and  getting  a  check  that  represents  a  welfare  payment,  only  if  the 
only  perceived  difference  is  the  difference  between  having  the 
check  come  to  you  and  the  question  of  going  down  to  a  welfare 
center  and  picking  up  your  check,  a  very  graphic  illustration  of 
what  is  the  difference  between  those  two  kinds  of  checks. 

I  think  obviously  all  initiatives  that  seek  to  move  people  toward 
meaningful  employment  and  training  that  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming and  that  is  appropriate  to  them  is  to  be  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported. I  think  one  can  never  go  over  this  ground  without  being  re- 
minded again  and  again  of  all  the  pitfalls  that  we  have  to  watch 
for,  and  these  issues,  like  compulsion,  like  sanctions,  are  basic  to 
what  tiie  programs  are  about  and  what  they  accomplish. 

When  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  York  refer  to  the  fact 
that  after  New  Yo/k  implemented  the  work  requirement  14,000 
people  dropped  off  the  rolls  and  therefore  that  was  evidence  that — 
these  are  not  his  exact  words  but  the  implication  I  got  from  it  yas 
that  was  evidence—that  these  were  people  who  when  they  were 
told  they  had  to  work  must  have  decided,  no,  they  would  rather  go 
do  something  else,  so  maybe  they  didn't  need  the  welfare  to  besjin 
with. 

All  I  could  think  back  to— I  worked  in  New  York  before— was 
fcome  of  my  own  experience  in  New  York,  but  perhaps  more  perti- 
nent than  that,  our  own  recent  experience  with  monthly  reporting, 
starting  with  the  famous  Colorado  monthly  reporting  experiments. 
The  initial  results  that  came  out  of  Colorado  bout  how  monthly 
reporting  was  leading  people  to  deselect  themselves  from  welfare, 
showing  that  they  really  weren't  eligible  and  that  this  was  proven 
by  the  number  of  families  who  were  sanctioned  and  dropped  off  the 
program  for  failure  to  file. 

It  took  us  a  lot  of  years,  but  eventually  somebody  was  willing  to 
sit  down  and  conduct  a  study  of  the  failure  to  file  cases,  and  who 
they  were  and  what  had  happened  to  them.  And  lo  and  behold, 
most  of  those  cases  were  cases  that  had  reentered  the  welfare 
system  shortly  after  that,  and  had  been  eligible  all  along,  including 
the  time  whan  they  failed  to  file,  and  in  some  cases  the  families 
didn't  thiok  they  had  been  true  failures  to  file. 

In  diher  cases  there  had  been  slip-ups,  there  had  been  problems, 
people  had  trouble  dealing  with  the  paperwork.  But  the  key  point 
is  people  were  willing  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  because 
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somebody  didn't  meet  the  requirement,  they  were  willfully  with- 
drawing, because  they  knew  they  weren't  eligible,  and  we  have  dis- 
proven  that  time  and  time  again.  I  would  urge  this  committee,  as 
you  go  through  these  hearings  and  as  you  go  through  the  develop- 
ment of  this  issue,  let  us  at  least  try  to  put  behind  us  the  mistakes 
of  the  pa.t. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Blong  follows:] 
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First ,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  the  critical  issue  of  changes  in  the  welfare  system 
that  will  promote  the  opportunity  of  poor  people  to  obtain  paid 
employment.    Since  my  work  in  this  area  relates  principally  to 
individuals  and  families  who  receive  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  I  will  address  my  remarks  to  the 
provision  of  employment  and  training  opportunities  to  those 
individuals. 

It  is  certainly  clear  to  me  from  my  conversations  with 
recipients  over  the  years  that  they  have  a  strong  interest  in 
the  development  of  worthwhile  educational  and  training  programs 
that  will  increase  their  employment  skills  and  in  the  expansion 
of  realistic  opportunities  for  their  paid  employment,  as  well  as 
in  receiving  adequate  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
children  and  themselves  when  they  do  not  have  adequate  income 
from  other  sources.    My  own  observations  in  this  regard  differ 
sharply  from  those  who  suggest  that  the  receipt  of  welfare 
benefits  is  a  major  cause  of  continued  dependence  on  these 
benefits. 


The  Mvth  That  welfare  creates  dependency 

An  examination  of  this  belief,  which  I  will  refer  to  today 
as  the  myth  that  v*   fare  creates  dependency  and  fosters  the 
continuation  of  poverty,  is  a  critical  first  step  in  the 
exploration  of  changes  in  governmental  needs-based  assistance 
systems.    If  the  myth  is  solidly  based  in  fact,  this  might  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  the  poor  are  helped  by  t  restrictive 
approach  to  public  assistance  that  places  stringent  j.imits  on 
its  availability  to  ensure  that  no  one  could  or  would  "choose" 
welfare  in  preference  to  seeking  other  sources  of  income.  One 
might  also  conclude  that  employment  and  training  programs  must 
be  designed  to  compel  entrance  into  the  paid  labor  market. 
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Indeed,  these  conclusions       aptly  describe  much  of  the  current 
system  of  public  assistance  that  one  must  wonder  if  the  myth  of 
welfare  as  a  generator  of  dependency  was  conceived  first  as  a 
rationalization  for  the  status  quo. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  that  these  conclusions  would 
not  be  valid  even  if  the  myth  were  true  since  they  fail  to 
address  many  of  the  major  parts  of  the  problem.    For  example, 
how  are  needs  met  for  those  for  whom  there  is  no  realistic 
immediate  alternative  source  of  income?    What  happens  to  the 
children  of  those  who  remain  unemployed  or  employed  at 
subsistence  wages?    I  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  become  caught  up  in  this  debate  because  the  myth  quite 
oimply  is  not  true.    It  does  not  jioe  with  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  discovered    to  date. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  receipt  of 
welfare  benefits  on  the  question  of  an  individual's  continued 
dependence  on  these  benefits,  researchers  have  col pared  the 
receipt  of  welfare  benefits  by  adults  who  grew  up  in  families 
that  received  welfare  during  some  part  of  their  childhood  with 
the  receipt  of  such  benefits  by  adults  who  had  grown  up  in 
families  that  had  low  income  but  had  not  received  welfare 
benefits.    These  studies  found  that  children  from  families  that 
had  received  welfare  were  no  more  likely  to  go  on  welfare  as 
adults  then  were  the  children  from  other  low  income  families  and 
one  of  the  studies  concluded  that  "there  is  no  tendency  for 
welfare  to  be  perpetuated  into  the  second  generation".  (Rein 
and  Rainwater,  "Patterns  of  Welfare  Use",  Social  Services 
Review,  vol.  52,  No.  4,  Dec.  1978,  and  Hill  and  Ponza,  "Poverty 
and  Welfare  Dependence  Over  Generations",  Economic  Outlook  USA. 
Vol.  10,  No.  3,  Summer  1983,  pp  61-64.) 

The  myth  that  welfare  creates  dependency  is  also  not 
supported  by  the  evidence  about  the  duration  of  a  family's 
reliance  on  welfare  benefits.     Some  witnesses  before  this  panel 
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have  noted  that  when  one  looks  at  the  families  receiving  AFDC  in 
any  given  month,  a  substantial  percentage  of  them  are  families 
who  are  experiencing  a  spell  of  welfare  use  that  will  last  for 
more  than  7  years.    This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  most  of 
the  families  who  receive  AFDC  receive  it  for  7  year  or  more. 
These  same  studies  have  shown  that  most  families  do  not  stay  on 
the  rQliU  continually  for  long  periods  of  time.    An  HHS  study  of 
case  openings  and  closings  in  the  late  1970 's  found  that  70%  to 
75%  of  the  cases  were  closed  within  two  years  after  they  were 
opened.    A  separate  study  of  families  receiving  AFDC  during  a 
ten  year  period  found  that  half  of  the  families  received  aid  for 
less  than  two  years  and  only  17%  remained  on  the  rolls  for  more 
than  7  years.     ("Time  on  Assistance*,  SSA  Print  No.  13-11979, 
February  1982,  pp  32-40,  and  Bane  and  Ellwood,  "The  Dynamics  of 
Dependence",  June  1983.)     The  high  number  of  longer  term 
recipients  at  any  point  in  time  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  at 
that  point  one  is  observing  families  in  each  year  of  the  longer 
spell —  some  already  late  in  the  spell  and  others  at  the 
beginning  of  what  will  prove  to  be  a  long  spell. 

While  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  the  lot  of  all  of 
these  families,  including  those  who  find  themselves  living  on 
substandard  incomes  for  periods  of  over  7  years,  the  rate  at 
which  families  leave  the  rolls  suggest  that  they  have  not 
accepted  dependence  on  welfare  as  a  way  of  life 

Another  aspect  of  the  welfare  dependency  myth  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  availability  of  public  benefits  leads 
individuals,  principally  women  and  particularly  teenaged  girls, 
to  make  choices  about  parenting  that  are  likely  to  lead  to 
poverty  and  welfare  dependence.     It  is  suggested  that  women  with 
children  are  more  willing  to  separate  from  their  male  partners 
and  establish  female  headed  single  parent  households  because  of 
the  availability  of  AFDC  and  that  teenaged  girls  are  more 
willing  to  bear  children  out-of-wedlock  because  of  the 
availability  of  public  assistance.    Studies  of  teenagers  have 
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repeatedly  found  that  the  gvailabilitv  of  public  assistance  is 
not  a  malor  factor  in  a  pregnant  teenager's  decision  as  to 
Whether  to  bear  a  child  or  to  raarrv  the  child's  father  (Moore 
and  Caldwell,  "The  Effect  of  Government  Policies  on 
Out-Of-Wedlock  Sex  and  Pregnancy",  1977;    Ellwood  and  Bane,  "The 
Impact  of  AFDC  on  Family  structure  and  Living  Arrangements", 
1984.)    While,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  correlation  between 
the  availability  of  welfare  benefits  and  a  teenager's  decision 
as  to  whether  to  establish  her  own  household  (more  young 
unmarried  mothers  establish  separate  households  in  the  so-called 
high  benefit  states  than  in  the  low  benefit  states) ,  it  is  not 
clear,  that  the  establishment  of  separate  households  results  in 
more  poor  teenaged  parents  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Similarly,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  availability  of 
public  assistance  does  not  affect  decisions  about  family  size. 
As  American  families  have  grown  steadily  smaller  over  the  last 
15  years,  more  and  more  of  the  families  who  seek  aid  are  small 
families.     In  1969,  50%  of  all  AFDC  families  included  3  or  more 
children,  oy  1982,  74%  of  the  families  receiving  AFDC  were 
families  with  one  or  two  children,  43%  had  only  one  child.  (As 
an  aside,  this  suggests  that  governmental  efforts  in  the  program 
should  now  be  measured  by  examination  of  the  benefit  levels  for 
families  of  2  or  3,  not  the  now  atypical  family  of  4.)    S  mailer 
families  hasten  the  day  when  they  are  ineligible  for  AFDC,  and 
as  things  now  stand,  there  usually  are  no  other  cash-assistance 
programs  to  which  the  family  can  turn. 

Finally,  members  of  families  who  are  receiving  AFDC  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  their  desire  to  obtain  naid  employment. 
Before  the  changes  in  AFDC  eligibility  that  severely,  restricted 
the  availability  of  aid  to  families  with  earnings,  approximately 
14%  of  the  iemale  caretakers  were  working  outside  of  the  home  in 
any  one  month.    Families  persisted  in  this  work  effort  even  in 
the  face  of  the  changes  that  caused  them  .     lose  AFDC  and 
medicaid  eligibility.    A  19R5  GAO  study  found  that  the  vast 
majority  of  families  who  were  terminated  from  AFDC  because  their 
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earnings  were  above  the  reduced  eligibility  levels  did  not  stop 
working,  even  though  in  many  cases  thsy  were  worse  off  because 
they  continued  to  work.    Census  Bureau  data  for  1980  and  1982 
reveal  that  in  each  of  these  years  approximately  40%  of  the 
families  that  received  AFDC  also  had  earnings  from  employment  in 
that  year. 

The  Inadequacy  of  AFDC  Benefits. 

Even  without  these  quantifiable  facts,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  doubt  the  notion  that  it  is  the  existence  of  welfare 
rather  than  the  existence  of  poverty  that  fosters  dependency  on 
public  benefits  and  a  continuing  need  for  assistance.  The 
inadequacy  of  benefit  levels  gainsays  any  belief  that  one  would 
choose  to  live  on  welfare  in  preference  to  pursuing  other 
sources  of  income  if  one  thought  that  there  was  a  realistic  hope 
of  obtaining  that  income  and  that  it  could  be  obtained  without 
unduly  sacrificing  other  family  needs. 

As  of  January  1986,  the  AFDC  benefit  level  tor  a  family  of 
three  without  other  income  was  less  than  $300  a  month  in  19 
states  and  all  3  territories,  and  was  above  $400  a  month  in  only 
13  states.     The  highest  benefit  levels  within  the  contiguous 
states  were  $b87  in  California  and  $544  in  Wisconsin  and  t**3 
median  benefit  level  for  all  states  was  $341  (Illinois).  The 
figures  are  particularly  bleak  in  the  Southern  rtates,  all  of 
which  were  belo*  the  median.    While  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
continued  to  pay    he  lowest  benefits  ($120  a::d  $118 
respectively),  states  like  Virginia  and  Texas  ranked  35th  ($291) 
and  49th  ($184) . 

These  benefit  levels  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  decisions 
that  this  Congress  has  made  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  the  blind  and  the  disabled.     In  25  states,  the  ArDC 
benefit  level  for  a  family  of  3  is  less  than  the  federally 
established  SSI  benefit  level  of  $336  for  an  individual.    Only  5 
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states  have  an  AFDC  benefit  level  for  a  family  of  3  that  exceeds 
the  federal  SSI  benefit  level  of  $504  for  a  couple. 

Even  when  food  stamps  are  added,  the  benefit  level  for  a 
family  of  3  is  less  than  75*  of  the  poverty  income  guidelines  in 
39  states.    A  comparison  of  benefit  levels  with  state  median 
income  reveals  that  the  averaga  combined  1986  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefit  for  a  family  of  1  was  equal  to  only  25.9%  of  1983 
median  income;  the  closest  benefits  came  to  the  median  in  any 
state  was  34.7*.   (Benefits  for  a  family  of  4  are  used,  even 
though  the  typical  family  receiving  AFDC  is  smaller,  because 
median  income  is  measured  in  terms  of  families  of  4.) 

Only  someona  who  has  never  had  to  depend  on  welfare  for  her 
family's  daily  living  needs  can  think  that  living  on  welfare  is 
easy.     Families  in  need  of  welfare  have  to  struggle  with  the 
welfare  agency  to  obtain  the  aid  they  need.     They  live  in 
constant  fear  of  some  unanticipated  interruption  of  aid  that  can 
lead  to  foodless  days  and  evictions.    At  the  same  time  they  know 
that  the  assistance  will  not  fully  meet  their  family's  needs 
even  if  it  comes  regularly.    Unless  one  believes  that  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  e*  ger  to  live  at  subsistence 
levels,  cne  has  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  welfare  is  not 
the  reason  why  over  4,000,000  American  families  seek  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  children  each  year. 

Compulsory  vs.  Voluntary  Participation 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  one  of  the  arguments  that  often 
arises  in  connection  with  the  myth  that  welfare  creates 
dependency  is  the  contention  that  welfare  applicants  and 
recipients  must  be  compelled  to  accept  paid  employment  or 
otherwise  participate  in  employment  and  training  programs. 
Welfare  recipients  have  vigourously  opposed  such  use  of 
compulsion  over  the  years  because  of  the  unavoidable  damage  that 
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flows  from  it  and  its  implicit  negation  of  their  ability  to 
assess  their  family's  needs. 

In  many  ways,  the  issue  of  compulsory  participation  is  akin 
to  tit'  issue  of  due  process.    Due  process  is  not  founded  on  the 
notion  that  more  of  those  accused  are  innocent  than  not  but 
rather  on  a  recognition  that  the  paramount  need  is  to  avoid  the 
unjust  imposition  of  a  penalty  on  one  who  is  innocent. 
Similarly,   it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  compulsory 
participation  in  order  to  avoid  penalizing  those  who  will  be 
unjustly  subjected  to  the  requirement,  even  if  one  could  assure 
that  they  would  be  few  in  number.    The  fact  that  compulsory 
requirements  will  result  in  some  unjust  denials  of  aid  is  a 
given.    There  is  no  way  in  which  the  criteria  for  participation 
can  be  defined  in  totally  objective  non-judgmental  terms  and 
wherever  humans  must  make  judgments  about  the  reasons  for  the 
behavior  of  others,  they  must  make  mistakes. 

The  burden  of  persuasion  must  fall  on  those  who  advocate 
compulsory  participation  requirements.    Why  are  they  needed? 
What  justification  is  offered  other  than  the  myth  that  welfare 
creates  dependency?    Contrast  this  lack  of  justification  with 
the  abundant  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  need  for  compulsion 
that  is  offered  by  the  consistent  oversubscription  of  any 
worthwhile  employment  and  training  program. 

Some  have  suggested  that  compulsory  participation  may  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  hopelessness  and  despair  that  could 
block  some  poor  people  from  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  to  them  and/or  that  it  may  be 
particularly  necessary  in  dealing  with  teenaged  parents  who 
might  otherwise  act  against  their  best  interests. 

One's  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  approaches  is  almost 
necessarily  governed  largely  by  one's  own  per&onal  view  of  human 
personality  and  behavior  and  how  individuals  are  best  motivated. 
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Certainly  there  are  many  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  effects  of 
hopelessness  and  despair  cm  be  cured  by  coercion  or  that 
teenagers  respond  well  to  the  attempts  of  their  elders  to  impose 
their  wills  upon  them.    While  the  tactics  of  persuasion, 
education,  and  support  may  not  be  surefire  solutions,  they 
certainly  seem  to  offer  as  much  hope  of  change  as  coercion. 
They  are  certainly  likely  to  be  more  costly  in  the  short  run. 
It  take  more  time  to  try  to  talk  through  the  possibilities  for 
change  and  to  try  to  foster  a  true  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  certain  choices  than  to  simply  say,  "you  must", 
but  if  one  focuses  on  short  term  costs  as  opposed  to  long  term 
results,  the  search  for  ways  to  further  eliminate  poverty  is 
doomed  to  failure.    A  problem  that  has  existed  this  long  is  not 
likely  to  be  significantly  modified  by  quick  fixes. 

Most  importantly,  even  if  one  believed  that  there  might  be 
value  to  compulsion  in  some  cases,  one  would  still  have  to 
balance  that  value  against  the  risk  of  damage  to  others. 
Furthermore,  in  a  strictly  dollar  and  cents  cost  benefit 
analysis,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  adopt  compulsory 
participation  requirements  until  an  opportunity  for  entry  into 
paid  employment  or  employment  training  programs  had  been 
provided  to  every  person  who  was  seeking  it. 

Compulsory  participation  in  the  context  of  the  AFDC  program 
also  constitutes  an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  theory  that 
government  can  and  rhould  decide  when  children  should  be  in  the 
care  of  adults  other  than  their  parents  and  when.    Telling  a 
mother  who  is  caring  for  her  pre-school  child  that  she  must 
enter  the  paid  employment  market  and  must  do  so  on  a  full-time 
basis  necessarily  represents  a  decision  that  her  child  must  be 
cared  for  by  another  for  most  of  the  child's  waking  hours.  It 
is  true  that  many  single  parents  work  outside  the  horn*?  and  that 
in  many  two-parent  families,  both  parents  work  outside  the  home. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases,  at  least  one  parent  stays 
out  o?  the  paid  labor  market  or  one  or  both  parents  work  less 
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than  full-time  so  that  they  can  more  evenly  divide  their  time 
between  child  care  and  paid  employment.     For  most  of  us,  these 
decisions  are  choices  —  choices  influenced  by  economic  factors 
as  well  as  others  —  but  still  choices  where  the  individuals 
concerned  do  the  balancing. 

Even  the  most  cursory  sampling  of  child  development 
theorists  provides  abundant  proof  that  society  as  a  whole  has  a 
stake  in  insuring  that  parents  are  able  to  make  these  choices. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  topic  on  which  there  is  more  fundamental 
disagreement  than  the  issue  of  the  effect  of  substitute  child 
care  on  the  emotional  well-being  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  child.    The  most  positive  views  most  often  stress  th^  need 
for  substantial  parental  involvement  on  a  day  to  day  basis  as 
well. 

The  Need  For  Changes_in  The  Workplace  To  Accomodate  Working 
Mothers 

Questions  about  a  child's  need  for  parental  care  during  the 
pre-school  years  and  thereafter  also  point  to  the  need  to 
recognize  that  the  question  of  increasing  income  from  earnings 
for  poor  women  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  children 
requires  consideration  of  a  host  of  other  issues  relating  «-o 
prevailing  employment  conditions  in  the  marketplace.     It  is  no 
news  to  anyone  who  follows  daily  events  that  women's 
organizations  and  others  are  increasingly  calling  public 
attention  to  the  need  to  provide  more  flexibility  in  employment 
arrangements  in  order  to  allow  caretakers  of  children  to  manage 
the  duel  jobs  of  working  outside  the  home  and  caring  for  their 
children.    The  Issues  raised  include  —  more  part-time  schedules 
(reductions  of  days  as  well  as  hours  per  aay)  —  employer 
acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  intermittent  child  care  related 
absences  —  provision  for  long  term  absences  related  to  child 
care  in  leave  policies  —  expansion  and  improvement  of  day  care 
and  other  measures  to  make  quality  child  care  affordable  to  all. 
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These  issues  are  as  important  to  poor  women  as  they  are  to 
those  of  higher  means.    Indeed,  poor  women  may  have  an  even 
greater  need  for  ways  of  tailoring  employment  to  their  child 
care  responsibilities  r'.nce  they  have  fewer  financial  resources 
to  use  to  bridge  any  gaps  or  to  "buy  time"  to  spend  with  their 
children  as  many  of  us  do  *,ien  we  employ  housekeeping  services, 
purchase  timesaving  devices  for  household  chores,  etc.    How  many 
working  mothers  do  we  know  who  now  feel  that  microwave  ovens  are 
a  sine  qua  non  of  getting  meals  on  the  table.    Microwave  ovens 
don't  fit  within  a  poverty  budget. 

The  Need  for  Federal  Standards 

Another  question  that  arises  in  the  development  of 
employment  and  training  programs  is  the  basic  question  of  the 
allocation  of  roles  and  responsibilities  between  the  various 
levels  of  government.     It  is  generally  taktn  as  a  given  that 
state  and  local  entities  should  be  involved  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  programs  regardless  of  the  ex;ent  of  federal 
funding.    Assuming  this  approach  is  valid,  there  is  still  the 
question  of  where  the  balance  should  be  struck  between  federal 
standards  and  local  discretion.    Many  have  suggested  that 
differences  in  the  labor  market  and  in  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  mandate  flexibility  for  state  and  local  governments  to 
design  programs  tailored  to  those  conditions.    It  in  hard  to 
quarrel  with  this  proposition  but  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  federal  standards  and  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  flexibility. 

Providing  the  necessary  range  of  flexibility  does  not  mean 
that  state  and  local  governments  hav*  to  be  free  to  try  anything 
and  everything.    Prior  experience  can  identify  approaches  with  a 
higher  probability  of  success  than  others,  can  help  to  fashion 
meaningful  criteria  for  preevaluation  of  previously  untested 
approaches,  and  can  identify  approaches  that  are  not  acceptable. 
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The  Limitations  of  Work  Relief  Programs 

For  most  poor  people  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  work  relief 
programs  that  simply  use  participants  as  they  stand  to  perform 
work,  without  offering  any  training  in  new  employment  skills, 
fall  into  the  latter  category  —  the  unacceptable.    These  are 
programs  in  which  recipients  of  aid  are  placed  on  work  sites  and 
asked  or  required  to  perform  tasks  that  need  to  be  done.  These 
tasks  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  emplayees  of  the 
organization  that  maintains  the  work  site,  if  the  entity 
considered  it  cost-effective  to  get  the  jobs  done  and  had  the 
resources  to  hire  people  to  do  them.    The  recipients  are  not 
compensated  by  wages  or  stipends  for  their  work.    They  are 
assigned  to  tasks  that  they  can  do  on  the  basis  of  their  current 
skills  and  abilities  with  no  more  supervision  than  would 
normally  be  provided  to  an  individual  hired  to  do  the  job  on  a 
regular  employment  basis. 

By  definition  these  programs  are  not  significantly  adding  to 
an  individual's  job  skills  since  she  is  not  being  trained  to  do 
anything  that  she  couldn't  be  hired  to  do  as  she  stands.  Some 
have  suggested  that  such  programs  can  promote  employability 
since  they  affer  exposure  to  an  employment  setting  to 
individuals  who  have  not  had  prior  employment  experience,  a 
period  of  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  a  daily  employment 
schedule,  an  opportunity  to  build  self-confidence,  and  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  pattern  of  regularity  and 
dependability  to  potential  employers. 

If  this  is  a  j.   -ification  for  some  work  relief  of  this 
type,  it  clearly  is  not  a  justification  for  widescale  programs 
with  indefinite  recipient  participation.     It  argues  at  most  for 
some  continuation  of  the  time-limited  programs  that  have  been 
tried  to  accomplish  these  goals  —  programs  that  usually  require 
no  more  than  13  weeks  of  participation  by  an  individual  —  and 
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for  involvement  in  these  programs  of  those  whose  prior  history 
indicates  a  need  for  the  type  of  work  orientation  offered  by  the 
program. 

Even  with  such  limitations,  the  results  of  these  programs 
need  to  be  more  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine  whether  they 
are  acceptable.    There  is  reason  to  question  whether  individuals 
who  are  so  far  from  employabilty  thai  they  could  benefit  from 
such  programs  could  have  a  significant  probability  of  obtaining 
and  retaining  employment  simply  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
such  activities,    while  we  are  still  examining  the  results-  of 
recent  studies  of  such  programs,  we  have  not  yet  seen  evidence 
that  there  are  results  that  demonstrate  significant  results  in 
rates  of  obtaining  and  retaining  jobs. 

Another  argument  soretimes  advanced  for  such  programs  is 
that  they  are  productive  for  society,  i.e.,  they  result  in  work 
being  done  that  is  useful  to  society  as  a  whole  and  would  not 
otherwise  be  done.    This  suggastion  raises  profound  political 
questions  about  the  nature  of  employment  and  the  terms  in  which 
different  segments  of  the  society  engage  in  employment.    I  would 
submit  that  in  the  long  run  society  is  ill-served  by  a  system 
that  gets  public  work  done  without  appropriate  compensation  and 
employment  status  for  those  who  do  such  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  a  fuller 
exploration  of  these  issues.     I  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
opportunities  for  poor  people  and  those  who  work  with  them  in  a 
representative  capacity  to  be  involved  as  the  Subcommittee 
continues  its  work. 

While  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  of  us  can 
devise  solutions  that  will  offer  instant  ful?  employment  and 
other  solutions  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  that  is  no  reason 
to  give  up  on  constant  forward  movement  toward  that  goal. 
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Mr.  Matsui.  I  will  go  on  now  to  Mr.  Aslanian  and  then  we  will 
have  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  M.  ASLANIAN,  LEGISLATIVE  ADVOCATE, 
COALITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  WELFARE  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Aslanian.  Thank  you.  I  basically  want  to  cover  three  issues: 
One,  the  San  Diego  work  program;  two,  the  California  workfare 
program;  and  three,  make  some  recommendations.  Before  I  get  into 
that,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of  women  between  the  ages 
of  being  pregnant  and  having  children  under  the  age  of  6  who 
want  to  go  to  school,  but  the  welfare  system  will  not  let  them  do 
that.  What  happens,  if  they  go  to  school,  then  they  say,  "Aha,  you 
are  frequently  absent  from  the  house  and  therefore  you  have  to 
join  the  workfare  program." 

The  current  system  basically  does  not  allow  a  woman  to  go  to 
school,  so  if  there  is  anybody  to  blame,  it  is  the  current  law  and 
not  the  woman  who  wants  to  go  to  school.  In  fact,  most  women  do 
want  to  go  to  school. 

The  San  Diego  program  basically  provides  for  3  weeks  of  job 
search,  3  months  of  workfare,  and  that  is  the  end.  The  MDRC  has 
done  a  number  of  studies  on  the  San  Diego  workfare  program.  The 
latest  study  shows  that  men  who  are  not  participating  in  the  work- 
fare  program  get  more  jobs  than  men  who  participate  in  the  work- 
fare  program,  so  basically  for  men  you  are  better  off  not  being  in 
the  workfare  program.  It  becomes  a  deterrent,  and  you  get  fewer 
jobs. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  victimized  by  the  workfare  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  two  reports,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Matsui.  We  will  take  those  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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COALITION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
WELFARE  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS 


FORWARD 


This  report  was  prepared  by  the  San  Diego  County  welfare  Rights 
organization  and  the  Coalition  of  California  welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganizations. 

In  presenting  this  report  we  would  like  to  extent  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego  Courty  for  their  le- 
gal research  and  assistance  in  preparing  this  report.  We  would 
also  like  to  extent  our  greatest  appreciation  to  Cresencia 
Garza  who  made  this  report  possible  by  typing  it  and  editing 
the  report. 


JANAURY  10,  1984 


An  Independent  Gum  Roou  OrMfluilion 
31220th  Sl  SKf*mento  CA  93814  .  VI61  442  2<WI 
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EXECUT1VK  SUMMARY 


This  report  outline*  some  of  the  problems  that  AFDC  recipients  face  while 
participating  in  San  Diego  County's  Employment  Preparation/Experimental  Work 
Experience  Program  (EPP/EWEP),  which  io  due  to  expire  June  30,  1984. 

As  the  program  progresses,  San  Diego  County  has  become  the  mecca  of 
structured  visits  for  visitors  from  throughout  the  country  and  the  state. 

The  visits  are  controlled  by  County  personnel.    Visitors  are  taken  to  the 
sites  chosen  by  the  County  and  are  presented  a  one-sided  picture. 

All  stories,  however,  have  two  sides.    This  report  presents  the  other  side 
—  not  cold  statistics  and  planned  demonstrations  —  but  actual  case 
histories  of  victims  of  chc  San  Diego  Workfare  Program. 

The  Ssn  Diego  Program  ca-elestly  applies  harsh  sanctions  to  entire  families 
when  the  head  of  the  household  (allegedly)  fails  to  cooperate.  Sanctions 
are  applied  without  allowing  people  their  right  to  the  30-day  conciliation 
period,  which  was  designed  to  protect  thoee  persons  who  want  to  cooperate 
from  such  sanctions.    San  Diego  County  has  admitted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  lew  requires  all  persons  be  piovided  with  the  opportunity 
to  s  conciliation  period,  they  have  chosen  to  ignore  this  requirement.  Not 
one  victim  mentioned  in  this  report  was  allowed  the  30-day  conciliation 
period  as  provided  by  law. 

Summary  of  the  cases  contained  herein: 

—  An  illiterate  person  was  assigned  to  EPP/EWEP.  After 
completing  the  job  search  portion,  he  proceeded  to  work  for 
the  benefit  portion  of  EWEP,    While  working  off  his  AFDC 
benefits,  htv  father  had  a  stroke  and  he  went  to  see  his 
fath-r.    His  wife  told  the  Welfare  department  but  when  he 
returned  his  entire  family  was  meted  out  a  three-month 
sanction  while  the  head  of  the  household  went  tc  his  ill 
father's  bedside* 

—  Another  AFDC  recipient  was  ordered  to  do  a  work  assignment  by 
the  Court  while  he  was  doing  his  EPP/EWEP  assigiment.  He 
called  his  worker  who  approved  of  his  request  to  obey  the 
Court  ordered  work  assignment.    His  entire  family  was  then 
subjected  to  a  three-month  sanction  for  obeying  a  Court  order. 

—  A  woman  applied  for  AFDC  because  her  work  hours  were  cut  back. 
Yet,  she  continued  to  work  for  the  hospital  under  an  "on-call" 
basis.    EPP/EWEP  prevented  her  from  responding  to  the  hospital 
call-ins  and,  therefore,  she  lost  her  part-time  jcb  with  the 
hospital,  which  could  have  turned  into  a  full-time  job..  Prior 
to  completing  her  EPP/EWEP  assignment,  she  moved  to  Kern  County 
and  informed  her  worker  of  the  move.    When  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  County,  she  was  sanctioned  for  three  months  for  failure 
to  complete  her  EPP/EWEP  assignment. 
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—  Another  AFDC  recipient  had  already  completed  hi'i  EPP/EWEP 
ass«gns»ei.t  but  was  asked  to  ,  -  through        program  once  more. 
San  Diego  County  alleges  tb-    they  require  recipients  to 

go  through  EPP/EWEP  only  once.    This  man's  entire  'amily  was 
sanctioned  for  three  months  because  he  accepted  a  training 
assignment  to  wh'ch  the  County  Welfare  Department  spec  **cally 
referred  him. 

EPP/EWEP  participants  are  instructed  during  the  2-  to  3-week  job  search 
phase  of  EPF'EWEP  by  program  personnel  not  to  accept  an  offer  of  employment 
if  offered  one  at  a  job  interview,  until  they  have  completed  the  three-week 
EPP  assignment.    Federal  law,  however,  provides  that  they  can  be  sanctioned 
for  failure  to  accept  employment. 

These  cases  only  represent  those  situations  If,  fMr<h  we  filed  for  a  fair 
hearing.    In  many  cases  recipients  are  afraid  to  file  for  a  fair  hearing 
because  their  county  workers  retaliate  against  them  for  filing  such 
hearings  and  try  to  nut  them  off  aid  for  any  phony  reason  they  can  find. 
One  of  the  more  common  methods  of  harassment  is  to  request  verification 
over  and  over  again  regarding  the  same  item. 

Some  of  the  typical  cases  that  have  not  been  elavated  to  the  fair  hearing 
level  are:  ° 

—  A  woman  receiv.     $526  per  month  in  AFDC  and  her  absent  parent 
pays  $200  per  month  to  the  District  Attorney's  Office  as  child 
support  for  her  two  children.    Rather  than  being  required  to 
work  off  the  difference  between  $526  and  $200  she  is  required 
to  work  off  the  entire  $526,  which  means  she  has  to  work  off 
her  child  support  payments  also.    Had  the  law  not  required  the 
child  support  to  be  paid  to  the  D.A.,  then  she  would  have 
recivad  her  $200  child  support  payment  and  a  $326  AFDC  grant. 
But,  because  she  has  the  unfortunate  luck  to  have  her  child 
support  be  oaid  to  the  D.A.'s  office,  because  the  San  Diego 
County  District  Attorney  receives  a  bounty  for  making  sure  that 
the  money  goes  to  the  D.A.'s  office,  which  amounts  to  12.5%  of 
all  child  support  collected  the  AFDC  mother  ia  rewarded  by 
being  required  to  work  off  her  child  support  pa>TBcnt8~"through 
the  performance  of  an  unvoluntary  servitude  act.  ~~ 

—  Another  common  situation    s  when  the  AFDC  family  ha^  some  sort 
of  income  which  is  counted  two  months  down  the  line.    Thus,  if 
the  AFDC  recipients  had  $200  net  income  in  October,  t^cn  their 
grant  would  be  $200  less  for  December.    However,  San  Hiego 
County  still  requires  the  EWEP  participant  to  work  off  the 
full  AFDC  grant  during  the  month  of  December,  eventhojgh  the 
December  grant  was  reduced  by  $200. 

Do  these  recipients  get  paid  for  the  free  mandat<  ry  labor  that  ttvy  provide 
to  the  County?    No.    It  is  free  labor  provided  to  the  County  over  and  above 
their  AFDC  grant.    What  happens  to  the  County  for  forcing  recipients  to  work 
off  hours  over  and  above  their  AFDC  benefits?    NOTHING,    what  happ-ns  if  the 
recipient  fails  to  work  off  t-heir  AFDC  hours?    They  are  terminated  from  AFDC 
for  90  days  —  a  stiff  sanction.    IS  THIS  EQUITABLE??? 
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INTRODUCTIOH 


San  Diego  County  has  Implemented  workfare  in  the  General  Assistance 
Program,  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  now  in  the  AFDC  program.    This  report 
will  deal  with  the  AFDC  workfare  program  in  San  Diego. 

The  program  got  under  way  In  August  1982,  and  is  called  the  Employment 
Preparation  Program  (EPP)/Experimental  Work  Experience  Program  (EWEP). 
Because  of  its  experimental  nature,  it  does  not  yet  include  all  AFDC 
recipients.    The  County  hails  EPP/EWEP  as  an  "innovative  welfare  program- 
that  features  "unprecedented  cooperation  between  such  agencies  as  the 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  and  the  State  Employment 
Development  Department  (EDD)  .  .  ." 

EDD  provides  Job  Development  Counselors  (JDCs)  who  work  with  the 
participant  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  EPP/EWEP  (Job  Search 
Stage).    DSS  monitors  the  next  three  months  of  EPP/EWEP  through  Its 
eligibility  workers,  which  Is  the  Vork-for-Benef it  Stage.    At  this  stage, 
participants  work  32  hours  per  week  in  various  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  as  a  condition  for  their  AFDC  check.    The  remaining  eight 
hours  per  week  are  reserved  for  supervised  job  search  activities. 

On  March  23,  1982,  the  San  Diego  Welfare  Rights  Organization  met  with  San 
Diego  County  workfare  officials  to  discuss  the  County's  EPP/EWEP  Program 
that  was  getting  into  s*<lng.    WRO  was  assured  that,  unlike  other  workfare 
programs,  EPP/EWEP  was  not  sanction  oriented.    Further,  If  a  participant 
were  sanctioned,  she  or  he  would  have  an  EDD  notice  of  dereglstratlon  fol- 
lowed by  D  3  notice  of  welfare    ^rmlnatlon.    These  two  notices,  plus  the  EDD 
WIN  requirement  that  allows  30  days  for  exhaustion  of  conciliation  efforts, 
assured  that  EPP/EWEP  sanctions  ''or1    ^    minimal  and  participants'  rights  to 
appeal  preserved.    WRO's  experlep'  he  following  case  histories  do  not 

support  this  view.    EPP/EWEP  rou     i-  actions  people  like  the  case  his- 

tories herein  reveal  and  la  a  "sane*.       oriented"  program. 

WRO  submits  the  following  case  historic     *o  suffice  as  their  preliminary 
report  on  the  EPP/EWEP  Program  In  San  Diego  County.    Most  of  these  cases 
have  gone  to  a  fair  heralng  and  at  all  hearings  San  Diego  County  has  been 
willing  to  vigorously  defend  the  following  abusive  actions,  which  Indicates 
that  the  *ounty  considers  its  policies  correct,    Consequently,  tne  practices 
revealed  herein  are  widespread.    WRO  Is  of  the  opinion  that  thes  cases 
merely  represent  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  work- 
fare  abuses  go  unchallenged  and  never  come  to  our  attention.  Considering 
these  case  histories,  this  is  Indeed  a  frightening  prospect. 

WRO  has  attempted  to  obtain  reports  from  county  and  state  officials  for  this 
report,  but  has  not  received  the  requested  Information.    Specifically,  on 
March  28,  1983,  WRO  requested  progress  reports  from  the  County,  which  could 
not  be  met  because  none  "had  been  prepared."    Furthermore,  WRO's  May  19, 
1983,  written  request  tc  the  State  Department  of  Social  Services  for  the 
State's  quarterly  reports  on  workfare  was  ignored.    In  spite  of  our  lack  of 
reports  and  statistical  data,  we  think  the  following  case  histories  speak 
for  themselves. 
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Many  of  the  families  described  herein  have  been  sanctioned  illegally  by  the 
County  of  San  Diego  in  that  they  were  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
rectify  the  problem  through  the  30-day  reconciliation  period  provided  by 
law.    Today  they  are  victims  of  the  County's  illegal  acts.    The  real 
victims,  however,  are  the  children  of  these  families  who  are  currently 
living  with  these  harsh  sanctions. 

We  now  take  you  through  the  case  histories  of  the  victims,  most  of  which 
are  children. 
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CASE  #1 


"Mr.  A"  has  a  wife  and  three  children  aged  2,  3,  and  5  years.    The  County 
claims  that  Mr*  A  did  not  cooperate  with  the  County's  EPP/EWEP  Program, 
therefore,  the  entire  family  Is  being  punished.    The  County  calls  It  "sanc- 
tioned.*'   The  entire  family  cannot  receive  any  AFDC  benefits,  regardless  of 
their  need,  for  three  full  months. 

Mr.  A  Is  Illiterate.    He  told  the  County  that,  while  he  could  sign  his  name, 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write.    This  condition  did  not  prevent  the  County 
from  selecting  him  for  participation  in  the  EPP/EWEP  Program  and  was  told  to 
sign  an  Agreement  of  Under  "andlng,  even  though  he  could  not  read  the  docu- 
ment, if  he  wanted  to  recel/e  AJ'DC  beneflta. 

While  participating  in  the  work-for-benef it  phase  of  EPP/EWEP,  a  family 
emergency  occured  one  weekend.    Mr.  A's  fanner  suffered  a  stroke  requiring 
his  immediate  departure  to  Virginia  with  the  assistance  of  his  relatives. 
Nr.  A  told  Mrs.  A  to  call  the  County  and  convey  this  news  first  thing  Monday 
morning r  which  she  did.    After  two  weeks,  Mr.  A  returned  to  San  Diego  on  a 
weekend  when  he  was  promptly  arrested  for  outstanding  traffic  tickets. 
Unable  to  post  ball,  Mr.  A  was  Incarcerated  for  ten  days. 

When  he  finally  came  home,  there  were  two  letters  from  EDD  which  he  did  not 
understand.    He  personally  took  the  letters  to  EDD  to  determine  the  problem 
and  what  he  should  do  to  get  back  to  work.    Unbenownst  to  him,  EDD  was 
dereglsterlng  him  and  nls  time  to  request  an  EDD  hearing  for  that  action  had 
almost  run  out.    Rather  than  assist  Mr.  A,  (an  illiterate)  in  requesting  a 
hearing,  EDD  sent  him  over  to  DSS.    Of  course,  DSS  sent  him  back  to  EDD 
where  his  opportunity  to  request  a  hearing  had  not  terminated. 

In  addition,  as  he  was  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  the  two  agencies,  DSS 
sent  him  a  notice  terminating  his  AFDC  benefits.    Since  he  couldn't  read 
this  notice,  he  was  unaware  of  his  right  to  appeal.    Also,  since  no  one  was 
assisting  him  or  informing  him  that  precious  moments  were  ticking  away,  he 
nlssed  the  deadline  to  receive  aid  pending  the  DSS  hearing.    Thus,  Mr. 
A,  Mrs.  A,  and  their  three  small  children  are  currently  receiving  no  aid. 

As  Kr.  A  recalls,  a  sympathetic  observer  In  one  of  the  agencies  could  no 
logger  bear  to  witness  his  futile  efforts  to  understand  what  was  happening, 
who  he  should  talk  to,  and  what  he  ahould  do.    This  person  pulled  him  aside 
ami  told  him  to  see  the  San  Diego  Welfare  Rights  Organization  for  help. 

WRO  assisted  Mr.  A  to  appeal  both  the  EDD  notice  of  dereglstratlon  and  the 
DSS  notice  of  termination.    The  EDD  hearing  haa  already  taken  place  and  the 
sole  Issue  wss  whether  he  was  timely  In  requesting  his  hearing.    It  was 
decided  that  he  wss  not  and,  therefore,  he  wss  prevented  from  challenging 
the  EDD  dsraglstratlom.    EDD* a  fault  in  causing  the  untimely  request  appar- 
ently was  not  relevant* 
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Mr.  A  also  had  a  DSS  hearing  where  he  presented  his  story.    The  County 
admitted  that  they  were  aware  of  his  reading  and  writirg  problems,  but  they 
contended  that  he  did  sign  an  Agreement  of  Understanding  and  that,  If  he  had 
only  contacted  them,  they  would  have  helped.    Helped  Indeed1 

Mr.  A's  family,  with  three  small  children,  is  now  awaiting  DSS's  decision. 
If  the  DSS  hearing  follows  past  practice,  it  will  simply  adopt  the  EDD 
decision,  stating  that  DSS  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  and  his 
opportunity  to  challenge  the  action  has  run  out  In  both  hearings. 
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CASE  #2 


"Mr.  B",  the  father  of  four  children,  aged  8,  10,  12  and  13  years,  was  in 
his  second  round  with  San  Diego  County*  s  EL'P/EWEP  Program  when  he  was 
sanctioned.    He  was  selected  in  January  1983,  and  completed  the  entire 
program  once.    Then  he  was  selected  again  for  EPP/EWEP  participation  in  the 
Spring.    San  Diego  County  alleges  that  families  will  be  required  to 
participate  in  EPP/EWEP  only  once.    Apparently,  this  is  not  true. 

While  Mr.  B  was  participating  in  his  second  work-f or-benef it  phase  of 
EPP/EWEP,  he  received  a  court  sentence  requiring  that  he  complete  a  5-6  day 
work  assignment.    Mr.  B  contacted  his  Job  Development  Counselor  (JDC)  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  be  assigned  to  continue  EPP/EWEP  on  June  27,  1983. 
On  June  27,  1983,  Mr.  B  arrived  on  time  at  the  Boy's  Club  ready  to  finish 
the  eight  days  he  had  left  for  his  second  EPP/EWEP  Program  assignment. 
However,  the  worksite  superintendent  noted  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  B  had  a 
worksite  assignment  sheet  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  work. 
He  was  instructed  to  contact  his  JDC  counselor  to  determine  why  he  never 
received  his  worksite  assignment  sheet.    Over  the  next  few  weeks,  Mr.  B, 
who  has  no  phone  and  has  to  use  pay  phones,  tried  to  reach  the  JDC,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Meanwhile,  DSS  sent  a  notice  terminating  the  entire  famiiy  from  AFDC  because 
of  Mr.  B's  alleged  failure  to  cooperate  with  EPP/EWEP.    Precious  time  ticked 
away  as  he  t'utilely  contacted  DSS  and  EDD  about  the  termination  and  the 
worksite  sheet,  but  he  was  never  able  to  reach  the  right  person  and  was 
always  shuttled  to  the  other  agency.    By  the  tiae  he  appealed,  the  DSS 
notice  of  termination,  his  right  to  aid  pending  the  hearing  had  run  out  and 
Mrs.  B  arrived  at  the  Welfare  Rights  Organization  frantic  as  school  was 
starting  for  the  four  children  and  no  check  was  forthcoming. 

Finally,  Mr.  B  received  his  worksite  assignment  sheet  about  six  weeks  after 
his  attempt  to  report  to  work  for  EPP/EWEP.    It  had  been  erroneously  sent  to 
this  old  address.    Mr.  B  had,  in  a  timely  manner,  notified  the  County  of  his 
new  address. 

At  the  hearing  the  main  issue  was  how  long  it  takes  the  post  office  to 
reroute  a  letter  from  an  old  address  to  a  new  address. 

Perhaps  Mr.  B  will  prevail  at  the  hearing.    Perhaps  he  won't.     In  any 
event,  he  won't  know  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months  and  meanwhile  the 
family  has  nothing.    All  this  because  of  a  court  crder  that  was  duly 
reported  to  the  County  and  the  County's  failure  to  mail  the  assignment 
sheet  to  the  proper  address. 
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CASE  #3 


"Ms.  C  represents  «  new  class  of  EPP/EWEP  participant.    Recently,  the 
County  of  San  Diego  changed  the  method  by  which  EPP/EWEP  participants  are 
selected.    Now,  all  mandatory  registrants  must  participate  in  EPP/EWEP. 

When  Ms.  C  applied  for  AFDC  on  behalf  of  herself  and  three  children,  she 
was  an  employed  person.    She  had  been  employed  full-time  as  a  dietary 
assistant  at  the  University  hospital  for  two  years,  but  her  hours  had  been 
cut  back  recently  necessitating  her  application  for  AFDC.    She  liked  her 
work  and  anticipated  that  her  hours  would  increase  so  that  her  dependence 
on  welfare  would  be  short  lived.    She  felt  that  she  had  developed  important 
patient  skills  which  Is  why  they  continued  to  call  her. 

But  the  EPP/EWEP  Program  had  different  plans.    This  "job"  development 
program  took  an  employed  person  whose  outlook  and  dependence  on  welfare 
looked  exceedingly  temporary ,  and  transformed  her  into  an  unemployed  person 
whose  outlook  and  dependence  on  welfare  has  increased  considerably. 

Consider  the  rules.    Ms.  C  was  not  exempt  from  registering  with  WIN 
because  her  part-time  employment  was  less  than  30  hours  per  week.  Because 
she  was  a  mandatory  registrant,  she  became  a  mandatory  EPP/EWEP 
participant-. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  hospital  employed  her  on  a  call-in 
basis  to  work  different  shifts.    They  would  call  at  8  a.m.  or  at  12  noon 
and  require  her  presence  during  day  or  night  hours. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  Ms.  C  was  unaware  that  she  was  part 
of  a  special  experimental  program  allegedly  designed  to  get  her  employed. 
She  thought  all  welfare  recipients  were  required  to  meet  EPP/EWEP 
requirements.    Therefore,  she  tried  desperately  to  meet  the  demands  of  her 
part-time  job  and  EPP/EWEP. 

The  County  cannot  claim  ignorance  as  to  her  employed  status.    This  fact  was 
clear  when  her  eligibility  was  determined  and  her  monthly  grant  was 
calculated  by  anticipating  that  she  will  receive  income  during  the  month  of 
application  and  the  month  following  the  month  of  application. 

Being  warned  that  EPP/EWEP  was  mandatory  and  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments would  result  in  the  termination  of  her  benefits,  Ms.  C  heroically 
managed  to  complete  the  "job  search"  portion  of  EPP/EWEP  (the  first  three 
weeks).    During  this  time,  she  took  the  shifts  at  the  hospital  that  would 
not  conflict  with  EPP/EWEP  (usually  night).    Then  she  dutifully  went  to  the 
daytime  EPP/EWEP  sessions  where  she  was  taught  how  to  find  a  job  by  looking 
in  the  yellow  pages  and  making  phone  calls.    Meanwhile,  she  had  to  tnrn  down 
three  eight-hour  shifts  at  the  hosptial  because  EPP/SWEF  required  her  pre- 
sence so  they  could  teach  her  how  to  secure  a  job.    She  was  sent  out  on 
interviews,  but  was  instructed  by  her  JDC  to  turn  down  employment  if 
offered.    She  was  not  to  accept  employment  until  the  three-week  job  seach 
training  phase  was  completed. 
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At  the  end  of  three  wc  ks,  EPP/EWEP  presented  her  with  a  certificate  of 
completion  of  their  "training  program"  ar«d  her  hospital  employer  presented 
her  with  a  termination  notice  because  she  was  not  able  to  respond  to  their 
call-ins  as  they  conflicted  with  her  EPP/EWEP  hours. 

At  this  point,  she  duly  notlfed  the  County  Welfare  Department  and  moved  her 
family  to  Bakersf leld.    Now  she  has  returned  to  San  Diego,  Is  accused  of 
failing  to  cooperate  with  EPP/EWEP  and  Is  facing  a  three-month  sanction. 
She  Is  required  to  start  a  three-month  EPr/EUEP  cycle  all  over  again. 
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CASE  #4 


"Mr.  S"  has  <i  wife  and  is  the  father  of  four  children.    This  family 
received  a  notice  that  they  would  all  be  sanctioned  and  receive  no  aid  for 
three  months  because  of  Mr.  S's  failure  to  cooperate  with  EPP/EWEP. 

Mr.  S  had  almost  completed  the  entire  EPP/EWEP  cycle  when  he  received  a 
notice  from  DSS  addressed  to  h:m,  telling  him  to  report  for  an  interview 
where  he  would  be  evaluated  for  a  job  training  program.    The  notice 
stated  that  failure  to  appear  will  caude  the  suspension  of  his  AFDC 
benefits. 

Mr.  S  was  in  a  quandry.    By  reporting  as  instructed,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  finish  the  last  five  days  of  this  EPP/EWEP  Program.    With  two 
conflicting  instructions,  he  contacted  his  JDC  who  stated  that  he  would  get 
back  to  him.    The  JDC  never  did  get  back  to  Mr.  S.    Therefore,  Mr.  S  left 
EPP/EWEP  and  went  to  the  interview  with  an  EDD  employee  where  he  was 
assigned  to  a  new  job  training  program.    He  was,  after  all,  following 
written  instructions  from  the  County  and  oral  instructions  from  the 
interviewer. 

Actually,  Mr.  S  welcomed  the  County's  new  job  training  assignment  because 
his  EPP/EWEP  experience  had  been  disappointing.    After  working  two  months 
in  a  particular  position,  the  poslton  became  available  for  employment. 
With  hopes  high,  he  applied  for  the  position,  but  an  outside  person  was 
selectee  and  Mr.  S  was  required  to  train  the  new  person  in  the  job. 
Understandably,  Mr  S  was  beginning  to  doubt  if  his  EPP/EWEP  experience 
would  lead  to  bona  fide  employment.    So  the  County's  assignment  to  a  new 
training  program  raised  his  spirits  and  hopes  for  employment. 

When  Mr.  S  had  nearly  completed  his  new  training  program,  his  wife  was 
shocked  to  receive  a  phone  call  from  DSS  stating  that  Mr.  S  had  never 
completed  his  last  five  days  in  EPP/EWEP  and  that  the  entire  family  could 
look  forward  to  three  months  without  aid.    She  was  told  that  he  should  quit 
the  training  that  he  was  now  completing  and  return  to  the  former  place  to 
complete  his  five  days. 

Mr.  S  called  and  reasoned  that  he  only  had  a  few  weeks  of  training  left, 
that  he  felt  the  training  was  valuable,  and  could  he  complete  the  remaining 
five  days  with  EPP/EWEP  after  the  completion  of  his  current  training?  The 
answer  was  a  firm  NO!    In  fact,  he  recalls  being  told  that  if  he  didn't 
like  the  arrangement,  he  could  leave  the  state. 

Mr.  S,  thinking  that  surely  reason  will  prevail,  completed  his  training. 
After  all,  he  was  following  written  instructions  and  the  oral  instructions 
of  the  person  who  interviewed  him  and  assigned  him  to  his  current  training. 

Of  course,  the  DSS  notice  terminating  the  entire  family  arrived  and  Mr.  S 
appealed.    At  the  hearing,  the  issue  was  whether  the  milled  instructions 
telling  him  to  go  to  the  new  training  site  was  addresseu  to  him  specifically 
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or  whether  It  was  just  a  staffer     The  County  contended  that  what  he 
received  was  just  a  stuffer  Intended  for  non-EPP/EWEP  people  and  he  should 
have  ignored  It.    Mr.  S  contended  that  it  was  addressed  specifically  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  have  the  letrer  to  prove  this.    Finally,  during  the 
hearing,  the  critical  letter  was  inadvertently  discovered  by  the  hearing 
officer  in  one  of  the  County's  files.    Ye%  the  letter  had  been  addressed 
specifically  to  Mr.  S. 

The  point  in  this  incident  is  that,  if  common  sense  and  reason  had  pre- 
vailed, Mr.  S  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  and  the  costly  hearing  could 
have  been  avoided.    Mr.  S  was  one  of  the  lucky  few  that  requested  a  hearing 
in  time  and  received  aid  pending  the  hearing. 

The  decision  is  pending.    Perhaps  he  will  prevail.    The  point  is  that, 
after  conceding  the  fact  that  they  sent  him  written  instructions  to  report 
to  an  interview,  and  interviewing  him,  and  assigning  him  to  a  new  training 
program,  the  County  seriously  contended  that  somehow  and  for  some  reason, 
he  should  have  known  to  ignore  their  written  and  oral  instructions. 

This  case  exemplifies  the  total  confusion  between  and  amongst  the  County 
agencies  running  EPP/EWEP.    Yet,  these  agencies  expect  the  participants  to 
read  their  confusing  messages  with  total  clarity.    They  are  even  expected  to 
identify  and  ferret  out  erroneous  messages  and  ignore  them.     It's  not  easy 
to  be  an  EPP/EWEP  participant. 
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CASE  #5 


"Mr.  R"  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  ages  8,  7,  5,  4,  and  3.    The  entire 
family  la  facing  a  three-month  sanction  action  from  the  County  because  Mr. 
R  allegedly  failed  to  cooperate  with  the  EPP/EWEP  program.    Mr.  R  has  two 
years  of  experience  as  a  journeyman  sheet  metallst. 

Mr.  R  completed  the  Job  search  phase  of  EPP/EWEP  where  he  watched  films, 
went  through  the  yellow  pages,  made  telephone  calls  and  even  went  to  some 
interviews,  but  was  Instructed  not  to  accept  employment  If  offered  at  these 
Interviews  until  his  Job  search  phase  of  EPP/EWEP  had  been  completed. 

After  completing  the  Job  aearch  phase  of  EPP/EWEP,  he  moved  on  to  the  work- 
for-benefit  phase  of  EPP/EWEP  and  worked  at  a  worksite  as  a  "gardener.*4  In 
reality,  however,  he  tended  latrines  rather  than  flowers.    While  working 
at  this  site  for  three  weeks,  he  was  simultaneously  setting  up  Interviews 
for  police  work.    As  the  demands  of  these  Interview  sessions  Increased,  he 
called  his  JDC  who  appeared  to  undertand  his  very  tight  schedule.  After 
confirming  with  another  WIN  person,  the  JDC  gave  Mr.  R  three  weeks  off  from 
EWEP  to  enable  him  to  Interview  and  test.    He  was  told  he  need  not  report 
to  EWEP  until  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Before  his  three-week  reprieve  was  up,  Mr.  R  realized  that  his  opportunity 
would  not  materialize.    He  called  the  DSS  worker  and  stated  his  willingness 
to  commence  work  earlier  than  anticipated.    However,  she  told  him  not  to 
return  until  the  25th. 

By  the  22nd,  Mr.  R  was  getting  anxious  because  he  had  not  heard  from  the 
Welfare  Department  about  where  he  should  report  on  the  25th.    He  had  been 
warned  that  if  he  "blew  it"  he  would  be  sanctioned,  but  at  least  he  had 
been  assured  that  aid  for  his  wife  and  five  children  would  continue. 

Not  wanting  to  cause  any  problems,  he  called  two  days  early  on  the  22nd  and 
inquired  as  to  where  he  should  report  on  the  25th.    He  was  told  not  to 
bother  because  he  and  his  entire  family  were  being  sanctioned  and  would 
receive  no  aid  for  three  months.    On  the  24th,  one  day  before  the  agreed 
date  he  was  to  return  to  EWEP,  he  received  written  notice  that,  commencing 
on  the  3l8t,  he  and  his  entire  family  would  be  punished  for  three  months 
because  of  his  failure  to  cooperate  with  EPP/EWEP. 

WRO  assisted  this  family  by  appealing  this  action  in  time,  therefore,  they 
qualify  for  aid  paid  pending.    However,  this  does  not  assure  this  family 
that  aid  will  continue  uninterrupted.    WRO's  experience  indicates  that  aid 
paid  pending  checks  can  be  anywhere  from  one  to  six  weeks  late.    As  the  tent 
is  now  due,  and  the  check  is  late,  Mr.  R  is  understandably  quite  worried. 
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CONCLUSION 


There  are  several  problems  that  EPP/EWEP  presents  to  AFDC  recipients  and 
the  victims,  who  are  children.    This  Is  a  very  Important  fact  to  remember, 
because  the  AFDC  program  Is  designed  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

It  Is  the  view  of  CCWRO  and  the  San  Diego  Welfare  Rights  Organization  that, 
although  the  program  may  be  helping  some,  It  is  also  needlessly  hurting  too 
many.    This  Is  where  we  differ  with  the  proponents  of  EPP/EWEP.  The 
proponents  believe  that  there  Is  no  problem  with  hurting  helpless  children 
for  other's  benefit.    We  believe,  however,  that  the  program  should  be 
structured  to  ensure  that  no  child  and  family  should  be  hurt  because  of  the 
EPP/EWEP  program. 


THE  MANDATORY  NATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM  ENSURES  THAT  SOME  WILL  BE  HURT 

If  the  proponents  are  sincere  and  confident  as  to  the  program's  benefits 
and  If  tKey  are  sure  the  participants  are  Indeed  happy,  then  there  Is  no 
reason  to  make  It  mandatory.    The  nonmandatory  nature  of  the  program  will 
assure  that  "Innocent  families  will  not  be  hurt".    We  believe  that  most  of 
the  proponents  don't  want  to  see  a  family  with  needy  children  going 
foodless  and  homeless. 

Reports  from  persons  visiting  San  Diego's  pre-planned  tours  of  workfare 
state  that  participants  are  happy  and  wouldn't  have  It  any  other  way.  We 
believe  that  San  Diego  County  should  be  delighted  to  make  the  program 
voluntary  as  a  demonstration  that  our  perceptions  are  Invalid.    A  voluntary 
program  would  also  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  children  In 
workfare  families,  In  that  children  would  not  be  punished  because  of 
actions  or  Inactions  of  their  parents. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  SHOULD  OBEY  THE  LAW 

As  our  case  histories  Indicate,  EWE?  families  are  unregistered  without  the 
opportunity  of  a  reconciliation  period  as  required  by  Unemployment 
Insurance  Code  Sections  5302(b)  and  5304.    Moreover,  San  Diego  County 
welfare  officials  have  admitted  that  they  have  made  a  conscious  decision  to 
Ignore  the  state  law.    Unfortunately,  there  are  no  sanctions  against  San 
Diego  County  for  knowingly  and  willfully  disobeying  the  law  by  sanctioning 
hundreds  of  families  without  th^  30-day  conciliation  period. 

SAN  DIEGO  TOURS  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  WHAT  IS  REALLY  HAPPENING 

CCWRO  has  always  been  suspicious  of  controlled  visits.    Los  Angeles  County 
was  deluged  with  visits  to  see  how  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective 
budgets  operated  there.    As  a  result  of  these  visits,  Congress  mandated 
this  program  on  all  states.    Today  a  majority  of  the  states  are  appealing 
to  the  federal  government  for  exclusion  from  this  req»    -ement  and  have 
asked  Congress  to  make  monthly  reporting  and  retrospe^dve  budgeting 
optional . 
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Moreover,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  recipients  must  exert  all  efforts 
to  appear  happy  at  EPP/EWEP  worksites  and  perhaps  many  of  them  are.  But 
certainly  not  all! 1 1 

Here  are  some  problems: 


—  Persons  not  needing  assistance  In  how  to  find  a  Job  are  put  In 
the  same  group  that  does  need  assistance  and  are  taught  how  to 
make  phone  calls;  how  to  go  through  the  yellow  pages;  and  how 
to  read  the  "want  ad"  section  of  the  paper.    It's  like  putting 
a  college  graduate  In  a  class  with  fifth  graders. 

—  Many  persons  In  EPP/EWEP  do  not  need  work  experience.  They 
need  real  non-welfare  cycle  Jobs  or  retraining!    EWEP  does 
neither. 

—  EPP/EWEP  recipients  are  forced  to  spend  their  merger  AFDC 
funds  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  EPP/EWEP  participation. 

—  EWEP  participants  are  assigned  to  an  EWEP  site  to  do  one  thing 
but  end  up  doing  something  else. 
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STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  WORKFARE  PROJECT 


The  San  D  i ego  work  experiment  is  composed  o*  two  (2)  primary  com- 
ponents: (1)  the  Employment  Preparation  Program;  and  (2)  the  Work 
Experience  Program. 

The  Emoloyment  Preparation  Program  is  targeted  towards  helping 
AFDC  applicants  getting  off  of  welfare  while  their  application 
is  being  processed. 

The  Employment  Work  Experience  Program  (EWEP)  is  targeted  towards 
two-parent  families,  which  has  been  expanded  to  single  parent  fami- 
lies during  the  summer  of  1983. 

Table  #1  examines  the  impact  that  this  Drogram  has  had  in  San  Diego 
program  upon  the  number  of  applications  that  have  t^an  approved  for 
the  AFDC  program  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  it-:«.e. 

Table  #2    examines  the  San  Diego  County  AFDC-U  caseload  with  the 
statewide  AFDC-U  caseload. 

OUR  FINDINGS  SHOW  THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  THE  STATE-WIDE  CASELOAD  MOVEMENT  IN  THESE  CATEGORIES  AND 
THE  CASELOAD  MOVEMENT  IN  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

These  findings  support  CCWRO's  position  that    we^a/te  KzclpUnU 
gznZAaliy  £ind  thzii  own  job*  without  " QOvzunnznt  intztiv  zntion" 
and  these  programs  really  do  not  effect  the  caseload  in  any  mea- 
ningful way. 
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T  A  B  L  E  <J 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  PREPATI ON  PRO-AM  (  E  .  P  .  P  . )'  IN 
SAN  DIE?Q  COUNTY 

Applications  Approved 

MOUTH  STATE-WIU  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


7/82 

22,922 

2,002 

8/82 

24,676 

2,759 

9/82 

25,558 

2,753 

10/82 

25,909 

2,474 

11/82 

24,249 

2,469 

12/82 

27,737 

3,845 

1/83 

25,269 

2,711 

2/83 

24,140 

2,584 

3/83 

28,596 

3,675 

4/83 

22,024 

2,210 

5/83 

22,594 

2,591 

6/83 

24,257 

2,983 

7/83 

22,818 

2/38 
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TABLE  #2 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  WORKFARE 
PROGRAM 

AFDC-U  Cases 


MONTH  STATE-WIDE  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 

7/82  78,597  6,194 

8/82  79,749  6,374 

9/82  79,301  6,457 

10/32  78,384  6,386 

11/82  79,142  6,362 

12/82  82,227  6,605 

1/83  85,452  6,784 

2/83  86,743  6,664 

3/83  89,703  6,933 

4/83  90,296  6,921 

5/83  89.703  6,737 

6/83  85,983  6,537 

7/83  84,026  6,408 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  the  second  report  prepared  by  C.C.tV.R.O.  in  cooperation  with  the  San 
Diego  County  Welfare  Rights  Organization  and  with  the  legal  assistance  of 
the  San  Diego  County  Legal  Aid, 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  has  also  contributed  to  the 
preparation  of  this  report  with  their  technical  assistance  in  Sacramento* 

Special  mention  should  be  extented  to  Colleen  Fem  of  Legal  Aid  and  Merkel 
Harris  of  Welfare  Pights  for  their  tireless  work  in  gathering  the  case  examples 
and  preparing  the  legal  analysis  herein. 

Mcst  of  these  cases  ere  mere  examples  of  what  is  happening  in  San  Diego  County 
on  a  riore  wide  spread  basis. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  report  that  we  would  have  to  release  to  our 
readers. 


-J- 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Workfare  m  *  Diego  County  is  held  up  as  an  example  for  California  and 
the  Nation.  But,  as  the  following  case  histories  show,  workfare  raises  serious 
legal  problems  and  many  times  causes  needless  human  suffering  among 
sanctioned  recipients  and  their  familes. 

Although  the  final  Manpower  Development  Workfare  Report  on  the  San 
Diego  County  Wor  'fare  Project  has  not  been  published,  recent  reports 
demonstrate  that,  comparing  the  program  costs  with  the  actual  welfare  grant 
savings,  the  program  is  not  cost  effective. 

The  MDRC  report's  strained  cost  benefit  analysis  of  the  San  Diego 
Workfare  Program  managed  to  conclude  that  the  program  was  cost  effective, 
but  only  because  it  vnrealistically  characterized  the  program's  "free  labor" 
as  a  benefit  it  provided.  The  "free  labor"  received  by  various  county  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  cannot  accurately  be  considered  a  benefit.  If 
it  were  not  so  characterized  by  MDRC  the  workfare  program  would  fail  even 
the  MDRC's  cost  effectiveness  analysis. 

Moreover,  workfare  has  been  ineffective  in  reducing  San  Diego's  AFDC 
caseload.  A  comparison  of  the  statewide  AFDC  caseload  with  that  of  San 
Diego  during  the  period  covered  by  the  recent  MDRC  report  shows  that  San 
Diego's  caseload  is  higher  than  that  statewide.  (See  Chart  #0 

The  following  report  conveys  six  recent  case  histories  of  San  Diego  County 
workfare  particiants.  Four  of  these  cases  went  to  WIN  hearings  because  the 
^ounty  and  E.D.D.  maintained  that  their  action  was  correct  and  could  see 
no*hmg  wrong  with  what  had  happened  to  these  participants. 

1.  A  oregnant  woman  who  by  state  law  is  exempt  from  participation  the  WIN 
prognm  was  sanctioned  for  three  months  allegedly  for  noncoope ration  with 
the  Sar  Diego  workfare  program. 

2.  Another  AFDC  recipient,  who  was  participating  in  the  workfare  program, 
was  referred  to  a  hospital  to  do  her  workfare  assignment.  When  she  amvea 
at  her  work  assignment  she  was  informed  that  she  could  have  a  full  time  job 
i,*  zUe  had  shoes  necessar/y  for  that  type  of  work.  Although  she  informed  her 
worker,nothing  was  done  and  for  want  of  a  pair  of  shoes  she  lost  her  opportunity 
for  a  real  ;ob. 

3.  Mr.  J.,  who  used  to  teach  Job  Search  Workshops  for  E.D.D.  was  referred 
to  the  Job  Search  Workshop.  He  informed  his  worker  that  participating  in 
the  workshop  would  pwbably  be  a  waste  since  he  taught  a  workshop  as  an 
employment  counselor  in  1982.  Instead  he  asked  if  he  could  get  some  training 
and  was  referred  to  training.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  enrolled  in  training 
course  he  was  referred  to  by  San  Diego  County,  he  and  his  entire  family,  were 
sanctioned  for  failure  to  participate  in  the  Job  Search  Workshop  for  three 
mon  ths. 

4.  Ms.  F.  was  required  to  participate  in  the  workfare  program.   After  going 
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to  the  job  search  workshop  program  for  one  week  she  became  ill  with  pneumonia. 
She  told  her  worker  and  had  a  doctor's  verification  of  her  illness.  Then  suddenly 
six  months  later  for  no  apparent  reason,  she  received  a  notice  from  the  county 
informing  her  that  she  would  be  sanctioned  for  three  (3)  months  for  failure 
to  participate  in  the  workfare  job  search  program, 

5,  Ms,  Z,  is  a  college  student  trying  to  get  an  education  to  get  off  welfare. 
On  October  5,  1984,  she  went  to  see  her  worker  and  her  education  was  approved 
until  12/15/84,  as  a  WIN  training  program.  She  received  a  letter  on  12/12/84 
stating  that  she  would  be  sanctioned  for  three  months  because  she  failed  to 
appear  for  a  job  search  workshop, 

6,  Ms,  C,  has  a  physical  disability  with  her  neck  which  caused  her  to  lose  her 
job  as  a  nurse's  aid.  When  she  applied  for  food  stamps  she  was  placed  into 
the  Food  Stamp  workfare  program.  She  was  referred  to  a  library  to  work  as 
a  library  aid.  She  enjoyed  that  job  and  the  people  at  the  library  liked  her. 
When  she  became  eligible  for  AFDC,  the  AFDC  workfare  people  decided  to 
refer  her  to  another  location  for  workfare.  The  new  location  required  physical 
work  of  the  sort  her  doctor's  statement  precluded  her  from  doing. 
Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  statement,  the  AFDC  workfare  people  refused 
to  refer  her  back  to  the  library,  where  they  had  indicated  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  her  back. 

The  following  pages  are  the  case  histories  of  the  cases  mentioned  above. 
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PRECNANCY  AND  WORKFARE 


Ms,  S,  is  preqnant.  The  babies  are  due  by  Caesarean  on  February  16,  1985, 
She  is  expecting  twins.  The  pregnancy  has  not  been  easy;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  extreme  physical  discomfort  and  vomiting  well 
past  the  first  three  months.  This  physical  discomfort,  however,  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  emotional  stress  caused  by  Workfare  sanctions  suffered 
since  November  of  1984, 

Even  as  of  this  date  (January,  1985),  she  still  does  not  receive  Welfare, 
Why'  Because  WIN  deregistered  her  back  in  September  16,  1984  in  spite  of 
the  known  fact  that  she  was  five  month  pregnant  at  the  time! 

Apparently,  Ms,  S,  was  deregistered  from  WIN  on  October  16,  1984,  She 
has  no  recollection  of  receiving  a  Notice  of  Action  telling  her  of  this  action. 
She  had  told  Welfare  of  a  change  in  address,  although  there  was  no  notation 
in  the  file  to  this  effect.  She  does  remember,  however,  that  there  were  three 
workfare  meetings  in  September  or  October,  She  called  on  several  occasions 
and  told  them  that  she  was  pregnant  and  very  sick  and,  therefore,  could  not 
go  to  the  meeting.  Apparently,  she  was  later  told,  she  didn't  call  the  right 
person. 

Then  on  November  20,  1984,  she  received  a  "memo"  from  the  Welfare 
Department  stating  that  she  would  receive  no  aid  for  three  months.  Her 
pregnancy  was  a  fact  documented  in  the  welfare  file  at  the  time.  She  never 
received  a  required  formal  notice  of  action  clearly  stating  her  oppeal  rights. 
There  was  no  reason  given  for  the  sanction. 

She  appealed  the  WIN  action  on  December  18th  to  the  Mission  Gorge 
Office,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  office.  She  appealed  the  action  once 
again  to  the  Broadway  office.  By  this  time  Ms,  S,  had  a  representative  from 
Legal  Aid, 

Only  two  (2)  days  before  her  WIN  hearing,  Ms,  S,  told  Legal  Aid  that 
her  hearing  was  on  January  24th,  Her  authorized  representative  was  surprised 
that  WIN  did  not  notify  him  of  the  hearing  date,  which  always  happens  with 
welfare  hearings,  (WIN  hearings  are  conducted  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Board,  This  will  stop  beginning  July  I,  1985,) 

Her  authorized  representative  had  two  (2)  welfare  hearings  conflicting 
with  the  WIN  hearing  and  requested  that  the  WIN  hearing  be  postponed  for 
good  cause.  This  request  was  flatly  denied.  With  great  inconvenience  to  other 
welfare  clients,  appeal  workers,  and  hearing  officers,  her  representative  went 
to  the  WIN  hearing.  There  was  only  one  file  available  that  was  prepared  by 
the  WIN  representative.  It  was  shared  by  the  judge,  both  representatives, 
and  provided  only  at  the  last  minute.  Of  course,  the  timeliness  of  Ms,  S,'s 
request  for  WIN  hearing  was  at  issue.  It  was  argued  that  she  did  not  appeal 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  on  the  Notice  of  Action  that  WIN  claimed  to 
have  sent  to  her. 
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The  above  hearing  description  pertains  only  to  a  WIN  hearing.  Her  Welfare 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  February  4,  1985.  There,  it  is  sure  to  be  claimed  that 
the  issue  was  decided  on  the  WIN  side  and  Welfare  has  no  jurisdiction  to  hear 
the  issue.  Thus,  assuming  this  to  be  case,  pregnant  Ms.  S's  termination  from 
welfare  will  be  upheld  for  a  full  three  months,  with  no  Notice  of  Action  and 
no  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  contest  the  action,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  fully  exempt  from  ever  registering  with  WIN. 

It  appeared  that  everyone  was  aware  that  Ms.  S.  was  pregnant  and  exempt 
from  WIN  registration.  She  did  not  have  to  "come  in"  to  tell  them  as  contended. 
She  wan  sick,  vomitting  and  uncomfortable  with  twins.  Meanwhile,  she  has 
been  deregistered  by  WIN  and  sanctioned  by  Welfare  for  not  cooperating  with 
Workfare  requirements.  She  has  received  no  aid  since  December  I,  1984,  with 
no  Notice  of  Action. 

P.S.  The  good  news  is  that  Ms.  S  won  her  WIN  hearing  on  January  31, 
1985.  She  was  ordered  reregistered  and,  should  be  reinstated  to  AFDC.  The 
bad  news  is  that  it  is  too  late.  She  is  being  evicted  and  had  twin  girls  on 
February  7,  1985.  In  addition  her  utility  was  shut  off  for  February  8,  1985, 
one  day  after  the  births. 

All  this  struggle  because  she  was  pregnant  and  was  forced  to  prove  her 
obvious  exemption  at  the  hearing.  Workfare  would  not  change  its  position 
even  at  the  hearing  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Administrative  Law  Judge. 
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WORKFARE  AND  SJOES 


"A  horse,  a  horse,  a  kingdom  for  a  horse/',  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV. 

"Shoes,  shoes,  an  independent  life  for  a  pair  of  shoes."  Ms.  E.,  San  Diego 

County  Workfare  participant. 


She  came  about  a  completely  different  problem,  but  those  shoes  became  the 
focus.  Actually,  she  called  because  there  was  absolutely  no  food  in  the  house, 
the  kids  (5  and  6  years  old)  were  hungry  and  she  just  found  out  that  the  food 
stamps  would  not  arrive  for  two  more  days.. ..maybe  four.  Here  she  was  at 
Workfare  and  had  to  think  about  how  to  get  food  for  the  kids  for  the  next  few 
days. 

The  food  problem  was  eventually  solved,  but  those  shoes!  What  did  she 
mean  about  n  great  job  if  only  she  had  a  pair  of  shoes? 

It  seems  that  Ms.  E.  was  sent  to  Workfare  n  October  of  1984  and  assigned 
to  a  hospital.  This  was  fine  with  Ms.  E.  because  she  had  13  years  of  experience 
as  a  hospital  cook.  She  checked  with  her  worker  to  see  if  she  would  need  any 
special  clothes  and  was  told  she  needed  none.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
true. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  hospital,  her  supervisor  told  her  that  a  full-time, 
full  paying  job  (not  Workfare)  was  ova  liable  in  the  hospital  kitchen,  however 
she  would  need  some  shoes  other  than  tennis  shoes  and  a  nice  pair  of  slacks. 
"But",  she  protected  after  her  initial  ecstacy,  "I  only  have  tennis  shoes  right 
now,  I  can  get  better  shoes  after  I  am  paid."  The  rules,  however,  required 
that  all  cooks  dress  nicely  and  alike. 

She  told  her  eligibility  worker  Qbout  the  sroe  situation  and  was  told  'hat 
this  was  a  shame.  The  s'te  supervisor  said  that  she  hated  to  see  her  go  because 
of  her  experience. 

So,  for  want  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  she  was  assigned  to  the  recreational 
department  of  the  hospital.  There  her  tennis  shoues  apparently  were  and  are 
acceptable.  She  still  works  for  free  at  the  center  and  it  was  from  there  that 
she  called  legal  aid,  angry  and  frustrated  over  the  most  pressing  problem.. .food 
stamps.  But  those  shoes  that  stood  between  her  and  n.  full-time  job  spilled 
over,  and  almost,  but  not  quite,  stamped  out  her  spirit  to  survive.  Isn't  is  ironic 
that,  but  for  those  confounded  shoes,  they  could  be  eating  off  of  a  full-time 
paycheck? 

Mr.  E.  is  a  full-time  VJorkfarv  participant.  Her  children  are  5  and  6 
years  old  and  she  works  for  her  benefits.  She  walks  to  work  for  30  minutes 
each  way.  Her  work  is  approximately  13  biocks  away.  She  was  told  that  she 
could  receive  car  fare  to  go  to  work,  but  not  ahead  of  time.  Therefore  she 
walks.  She  cannot  afford  car  fare.  Childcare  is  not  provided  because  her 
husband  is  ostensibly  in  the  home. 
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WORKFARE  MESS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  are  very  familiar  with  the  effects  of  Workfare;  so  are  their 
children,  ages  2  6c  8.  the  entire  family  received  a  notice  that  they  would 
be  sanctioned  and  receive  no  aid  for  a  full  three  (3)  months  because  of  Mr. 
J.'s  alleged  non-cooperation.  Having  taught  Job  Search  Workshops  for  WIN 
and  having  been  a  counselor  in  employment  cases  in  1982,  Mr.  ~.  was  shocked 
to  find  his  family  in  such  a  situation. 

It  all  started  in  May  of  1984  when  Mr.  J.  was  evaluated  for  the 
WIN/Workfare  Program.  He  was  told  that  he  qualified  and  must  attend  the 
Job  Search  Workshop.  He  told  his  eligibility  technician  (ET)  that  he  knew 
all  about  the  Job  Search  Workshop  because  he  had  taught  it.  What  he  really 
needed  was  training  to  get  a  job.  She  understood  and  said  that  the  local 
community  college  had  WIN-approved  training  programs.  She  told  him  to  talk 
to  the  college  about  a  training  program. 

He  did  this  quickly.  He  was  evaluated  and  sent  to  a  training  program 
for  motel  and  hotel  management.  He  did  not  go  to  the  job  search  phase  of 
Workfare  because  his  ET,  who  all  clients  see  as  the  last  word,  had  referred 
him  to  a  WIN -approved  training  program.  He  called  one  of  his  workers  from 
ED D  and  told  him  of  this  situation*  (There  are  at  least  four  (4)  people  working 
with  every  client  in  Workfare:  the  Social  Worker,  who  works  at  EDD:  the 
Job  Counselor  who  works  for  EDD;  the  Evaluator,  who  evaluates  Workfare 
participants  and  decides  whether  they  qualify  for  Workfare;  and  finally  the 
ET,  who  works  for  the  welfare  department  and  has  the  awesome  power  of 
cutting  off  AFDC  benefits.  San  Diego  County  insists  that  a  Workfare  participant 
contact  a  certaiit  one  of  these  workers  for  a  certain  problem  and  failure  to 
contact  the  right  worker  results  in  a  sanction.   This  is  what  happened  to  Mr. 


Then,  in  July  1984,  only  two  (2)  months  later,  WIN/EDD  told  him  that 
he  would  be  deregistered  for  failure  to  cooperate  with  their  Workfare  program. 
He  went  to  a  hearing  regarding  this  matter  and  told  them  of  his  WIN-approved 
training  program  in  which  he  was  involved  at  the  time.  The  Job  Counselor 
was  at  the  hearing  and  said  that  it  was  too  late  to  approve  the  training  program 
now,  although,  the  inference  was  that  it  could  have  been  approved  earlier 
had  he  contacted  the  Job  Counselor  in  lieu  of  the  ET.  Therefore  the  WIN 
sanction  was  upheld  by  the  Administrative  Judge  and  Mr.  J.  was  deregistered 
for  three  (3)  months. 
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WORKFARE  AND  SANCTIONS  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 


Ms.  F.  was  required  to  join  Work  fare  in  July  of  1984.  She  attended  one  week 
of  her  Job  Search  fJxase,  but  missed  the  second  week  because  she  had  pneumonia. 
She  had  a  doctor's  verification  of  her  illness.  She  called  her  EDO  worker  and 
told  him.  I Again,  as  we  indicated  above  there  are  three  (3)  workers  that  the 
participants  deals  with  and  there  is  only  one  file,  thus  the  county  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  file  indicating  that  she  told  EDD  of  her  illness.) 

There  was  no  word  from  Workfare  for  the  next  three  (3)  months.  Then 
on  November  27,  1984,  Mrs.  F.  received  two  (2)  Notices  of  Action.  One  stated 
that  her  WIN  status  has  been  changed  from  Job  Search  Work  (JSiV)  to  Work 
for  Benefits  (EWEP).  The  second  Notice  of  Action  notified  her  of  an  EWEP 
appointment  on  December  19,  1984. 

When  she  arrived  for  her  EWEP  appointment  on  December  19,  1984,  she 
was  told  to  report  to  the  Catholic  Community  Services  on  January  8,  1985, 
to  work  as  a  clerical  assistant. 

Out  of  the  blue,  on  January  3,  1985,  she  received  a  Notice  of  Action 
terminating  her  from  aid  for  three  (3)  months.  She  had  been  deregistered 
from  WIN  because  she  allegedly  failed  to  cooperate. 

Then  she  was  hit  with  another  Notice  of  Action.  On  January  10,  1985, 
she  received  a  letter  telling  her  to  report  to  Work  fare  for  her  Food  Stamps 
or,  again  she  would  be  terminated  from  aid  for  three  (3)  months.  Surely,  she 
thought  the  Workfare  requirements  had  become  quite  messed  up. 

Ms.  F.  personally  went  down  to  the  WIN  office  hoping  to  clear  up  this 
entire  mes3.  Instead,  WIN  denied  they  ever  sent  her  any  Notice  of  Action 
on  November  27,  1984  and  insisted  that  they  had  tried  to  conciliate  with  her. 
In  addition,  they  claimed  thai  they  sent  her  a  Notice  of  Action  telling  her 
that  she  was  going  to  be  deregistered.  Finally,  she  was  told  there  wuc  nothing 
she  could  do  about  her  termination  and  her  intent  to  seek  legal  representation 
was  discouraged. 

Nevertheless,  Ms.  F.  went  to  Ljgal  Aid,  whereupon  a  WIN  hearing  and 
a  DSS  hearing  were  p'vmptly  reauested. 

On  the  surface,  this  harsh  Workfare  sanction  seems  a  simple  matter 
to  clear  up.  After  all,  a  doctor  verified  her  illness  and  she  duly  reported  this 
fact.  But,  to  whom  does  one  tell  such  factors.  Should  she  tell  the  Social  Worker, 
the  Job  Counselor,  the  Evaluator  or  the  ET?  Welfare  doesn't  even  know  for 
sure.  It's  a  sure  bet  that  this  client  didn't  either  until,  of  course,  two 
three-month  sanctions  (one  for  AFDC  and  one  for  Food  Stamps)  hit  her  in 
the  face  and  she  was  told  "there  is  nothing  you  can  do." 
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WORKFARE  AND  COLLEGE 


Ms.  Z  is  a  full-time  college  student  taking  18  units  a  semester.  She  is  moving 

Ms.  Z  is  a  full-time  college  student  taking  18  units  a  semester.  She  is  moving 
full  steam  ahead  so  she  can  graduate  in  August  of  1985.  However,  if  WIN  has 
any  say  about  it,  she  will  drop  out  of  schooL  WIN  has  known  about  her  school 
attendance  ever  since  1982.  During  this  time  the  office  only  sent  her  a  card 
now  and  then  asking  for  an  update  of  her  activities.  Suddenly,  in  late  1984, 
WIN  decided  to  oust  her  from  schooL 

It  was  in  August  of  1984  that  she  was  asked  to  come  in  to  be  evaluated 
for  the  WIN  controlled  Job  Search  Workshop  of  Workfare.  Then  on  October 
5,  1984,  she  was  once  again  asked  to  come  in  for  an  interview  regarding  the 
WIN  approval  of  her  school  training.  As  a  result  of  this  interview,  she  received 
a  letter  stating  that  her  school  was  approved  as  a  WIN  training  program  until 
December  15,  1984.  At  that  time,  she  was  told  that  she  would  be  subject  to 
another  interview  to  update  her  activities  and  to  decide  if  her  training  should 
continue  to  be  approved. 

Then,  suddenly,  on  December  12,  1984,  two  days  before  the  completion 
of  her  approval,  Ms.  Z.  received  a  Notice  of  Intended  Deregistration  stating 
that  she  would  be  deregistered  because  she  failed  to  go  to  the  Job  Search 
Workshop.  It  stated  that  she  was  told  of  this  event  in  October. 

Ms.  Z.  appealed  this  action  immediately  and  Legal  Aid  agreed  to  represent 
her  at  the  WIN  hearing.  At  the  hearing,  on  January  31,  1985,  Ms.  Z  was  told 
that  WIN  wanted  her  to  attend  the  two  (2)  week  Job  Search  Workshop.  It  was 
stated  that  Workfare  requirements  for  women  such  as  herself  ha)dened  in 
August  of  1983. 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge  pointedly  asked  the  WIN  appeal  worker 
if  she  would  be  willing  to  conciliate  rigri  there  at  the  hearing.  Thi3  conciliation 
effort  had  not  been  done  earlier  as  required  by  federal  and  state  law.  WIN 
refused  to  do  so  stating  that  such  conciliation  must  be  done  within  30-days 
of  the  Notice  of  Intended  Deregistration.  WIN's  own  error  in  failing  to  timely 
initiate  conciliation  efforts  was  use*  as  a  basis  to  ignore  the  legal  requirement 
that  conciliation  be  done  at  the  hncring.  Ms.  Z.  offered  to  attend  the  Job 
Search  Workshop  during  her  Spring  break,  but  her  offer  was  spumed. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  good  intentions  of  many  legislators  regarding 
Wottfare  becomes  twisted  at  the  actual  administrative  level  Many  people 
have  been  concerned  that  college  women  were  required  to  quit  school  because 
the  registration  for  WIN  meant  mandatory  Workfare  in  San  Diego  County. 
Because  of  this  concern,  college  students  were  exempted  from  participating 
in  the  Workfare  program  by  state  legislation.  In  reality,  however,  WIN  interprets 
the  new  rule  to  mean  that  they  can  insist  that  college  students  join  the  Job 
Search  Workshop  portion  of  Workfare.  Indeed,  students  are  forced  to  do  so. 
Such  a  choice  is  ironic  because  it  yanks  them  from  school  and  plunges  them 
into  Workfare  with  its  make-work  requirements  and  its  low-paying,  no  benefit 
Welfare  cycle  jobs.    Thus,  the  purported  protection,  is  totally  ineffective. 
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WORKFARE  AND  TRAINING 


Mrs.  C.  worked  as  a  nurse's  aid  for  17  years.  Then  one  day  she  injured  herself 
severely  trying  to  lift  an  old  person.  From  that  time  on  she  could  not  work 
because  of  a  neck  injury  although  she  tried  to  do  so  and  even  took  classes. 
She  had  to  go  on  AFDC  for  herself  and  her  son.  While  she  was  on  Welfare, 
she  received  what  seemed  to  be  a  good  fortune.  She  received  a  lump  sum 
Worker's  Compensation  benefit  in  settlement  for  the  injury  to  her  neck.  The 
money  was  spent  on  back  bills,  loans  and  necessities  so  she  could  catch  up. 
This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  devastating.  From  June  1983  until  January 
1985  there  was  no  aid  for  either  the  mother  or  the  child  until  their  ineligibility 
period  ended.  She  lived  with  her  husband  for  some  time  and  then  he  left  them. 
When  she  tried  to  get  back  on  aid  it  was  impossible  because  of  the  lump  sum 
rule. 

Mrs.  C.  stayed  with  her  poor,  aged  mother  who  received  only  SSI.  She 
went  to  work  for  food  stamps.  For  food  stamps  it  was  necessaary  that  she 
pin  Job  Club,  go  to  a  class  and  then  to  a  job  site.  During  her  job  search,  she 
was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  job  because  of  her  neck  injuries.  She  had  a  difficult 
time  even  typing.  She  was  sent  to  work  for  her  food  stamps  at  the  local  library 
under  the  Workfare  Program.  There  she  felt  that  she  could  keep  up  with  the 
work.  She  gained  a  sense  of  self -worth  because  she  felt  she  had  found  work 
she  could  do. 

Once  again  it  seemed  that  good  fortune  came  Mrs.  C's  way.  As  a  plaintiff 
in  the  Stephens  v.  McMahon  case,  she  did  not  have  to  wait  for  benefits  until 
the  end  of  her  ineligibility  period.  The  Court  ordered  that  she  and  her  son 
be  placed  back  on  Welfare  and  that  they  receive  retroactive  benefits  for  the 
Welfare  they  were  denied.  Her  Worker's  Compensation  award  was  deemed 
to  be  a  resource  and  not  income  subject  to  the  lump  sum  income  rule.  This 
was  good  for  Mrs.  C.  and  her  son. 

However,  the  new  case  worker  in  her  AFDC  program  insisted  that  she 
go  through  Workfare  (WIN)  all  over  again.  Her  psychiatrist  ,  whom  she  had 
seen  for  over  a  year,  stated  that  it  would  be  best  if  she  could  go  back  to  her 
old  work  site.  Nevertheless,  the  case  worker  would  not  accept  the  psychiatrist's 
letter  unless  it  stated  that  Mrs.  C  was  totally  disabled.  Nc\:  it  will  be  necessary 
for  her  to  call  up  the  same  people  that  she  called  already  hud  in  the  job  search 
phase.  Mrs.  C  feels  that  Workfare  is  out  to  find  you  a  job,  any  job.  Perhaps 
some  people  need  special  training.  It  was,  as  she  said,  "so  disappointing  for 
Welfare  to  do  this  to  her."  "Why"  she  asked,  "must  I  go  back  into  the  classroom0" 

Her  hope  was  always  to  be  hired  at  the  local  library.  They  all  knew  her 
name...  employees  and  customers  alike.  She  felt  as  though  she  could  handle 
the  work  in  spite  if  the  problem  with  her  neck.  She  wishes  that  she  vould 
be  allowed  to  continue  with  this  training. 
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She  was  ->ld  that,  if  the  expected  money  came  through,  there  would 
be  openings  for  library  aids.  Nov  they  will  probably  hire  someone  else  in  their 
training  program.  Workfare's  overtly  rigid  procedures  denied  her  this  opportunity 
to  work  for  pa. 

She  doubts,  however,  that  she  will  ever  be  put  back  in  the  library  again. 
Her  worker  has  threatened  to  sanction  her  if  she  doesn't  join  the  new  Workfare 
assignment. 

't  is  interesting  to  note,  that  when  Governor  George  Deukriijjian  visited 
the  Sl/i  Diego  County  worKfare  program  and  talked  to  the  Workfare  participants 
the  primary  message  that  they  conveyed  to  him  was  that  "we  want  training 
to  get  a  job  and  get  off  of  welfare".  Surely  the  Governor  left  knowing  that 
what  is  really  wanted  by  the  people  participating  in  the  Workfare  program 
is  training  and  not  "workfare". 
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LEGAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


WORKFARE PROGRAM 


The  cases  revealed  in  this  report  expose  a  vast  array  of  legal  problems,  besides 
the  "human"  problems.  The  human  problems  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  cases 
set  forth  above. 

The  legal  problems  which  are  yet  to  be  litigated.  (  C.C.W.R.O.  is  preparing 
a  law  suit  as  this  report  went  to  the  printers  on  many  of  the  legal  issues 
mentioned  herein  and  representing  some  of  the  recipients  you  have  already 
read  about.) 


I  CONCILIATION  OF  DISPUTES 

According  to  federal  regulations  (45  CFR,  Section  224.63(a))  and  state  law 
found  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Code,  SecUon  5302  (b)  and  5304(a),  E.D.D. 
must  exhaust  efforts  to  resolve  disputes  before  it  issues  its  notice  of  intended 
de registration.  This  requirement  was  ostensibly  expanded  and  strengthened 
in  July  of  1984  in  Chapter  268,  Section  3195  of  1984  Statutes.  It  appears  that, 
if  the  requirement  were  met,  the  sanctions  for  pregnant  women  and  innocent 
children  could  be  avoided.  In  addition,  clients  should  be  contacted  or  called 
regarding  the  de  registration,  45  CFR  224.63  (a)(7)(3).  In  our  experience,  EDD 
personnel  never  contacts  the  person  they  are  deregistenng.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  conciliation  is  never  offered  in  our  experience,  it  is  understandable 
that  they  would  also  fail  to  personally  contact  the  client  for  possible  explanation 
of  the  imminent  deregistration.  This  would  have  helped  in  Ms.  S's  case  because 
she  was  five  months  pregnant  and  sick  with  twins. 


2.  WIN  NOTICES  OF  DEREGISTRATION 

All  the  notices  should  tell  m  detail  why  the  person  is  being  deregistered,  45 
CFR  §  224.63(b)(1);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code  §  5304(b)0).  This  notice  should  issue 
only  after  conciliation  efforts  have  been  exhausted,  45  CFR  §  224.63.(a);  Vnemp. 
hs.  Code  §  5304(a).  It  should  cltirly  stress  that  the  consequence  of  deregistratm 
is  termination  from  aid.  It  should  instruct  the  clitnt  and  give  him  /her  forms 
to  file  for  a  fair  henng.  Clients  do  not  have  to  request  the  hearing  forms 
as  stated  in  the  Notice  of  Action.  The  forms  should  be  mailed  to  them,  45 
CFR  §  224.63(b)(4);  Vnemp.  Ins.  Code  §  5304(a)(4). 


In  WIN  heanngs,  time  is  of  essence.  WIN  must  notify  the  registrant  of  the 
intended  action  prrsonnaily  or  by  phone  45  CFR  §  224.63(b)(5).  The  notice 
should  offer  to  assist  in  preparing  the  request  for  hearing,  Unemp.  Ins.  Code 
§  5304(b)(5).  All  of  our  clients  have  received  WIN  Notices  of  Action  stating 
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their  intent  to  de register.  None  of  them  met  the  requirements  above.  Not 
only  was  there  no  conciliation  effort,  it  did  not  clearly  tell  them  that 
demgistration  will  definitely  cut  them  off  aid.  Forms  for  filing  a  fair  henng 
were  ne\*er  sent.  Instead,  they  were  told  to  request  them.  Nor  were  any 
of  them  ever  personally  contacted  about  the  action.  Even  those  that  called 
in  ,  were  given  no  assistance  in  filling  out  the  forms.  Since  WIN  gives  thi.x\ 
only  ten  days  from  the  c  'te  of  the  Notice,  they  hc;e  five  work  days  at  the 
most  to  properly  reouesc  a  hearing  or  they  will  be  deregistered  and  thus, 
terminated  from  a  Time  is  of  the  essence.  There  is  no  time  to  call  an 
available  worker  or  j/rite  for  forms  as  suggested.  The  Notices  of  Intended 
De  registration  are  grossly  inadequate.  Also,  Notices  of  Action  regarding 
de  registration  could  tell  the  client  that  they  are  deregistered  because  they 
are  exempt,  45  CFR  §  224.63(c)(2);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code  §  5304(c)(2).  This  too 
could  have  happened  in  Ms.  S's  case.  Thus,  there  would  have  been  no  basis 
for  a  termination  hearing. 

3.  REQUEST  FOR  HEARING 


This  request  may  be  oral.  45  CFR  §  224.64(a);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code  §  t>*15, 
and  the  department  must  prepare  the  forms  for  the  client.  45  CFR  §  224.64(a); 
Unemp.  bis.  Code  §  5305.  Any  statement  questioning  the  proposed  action 
is  an  oral  request  for  a  hearing  and  sparks  the  duty  of  the  worker  to  prepare 
a  form  for  a  hearing.  Unemp.  Ins.  Code  §§  5300  et  seq.,  5305,  5304(b)(5);  Welf. 
6c  InsU  Code  §  10500;  MPP  §§  22-017,  22-003.2,  40-107.11  and  40-107.5.  m  our 
experience,  a  person's  expression  of  dissatisfation  has  never  inspired  a  worker 
to  prepare  the  hearing  forms  for  the  client. 

4.  NOTICE  OF  WIN  HEARING  DATE 

Scheduled  hearing  dates  should  be  mailed  to  the  Authorized  Representative 
(other  party)  as  well  as  the  client.  45  CFR  §  224.66(a);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code 
5  5307(a).  Our  Authorized  Representatives  rarely  receive  notice  of  the  client's 
hearing  date  or  get  a  copy  of  the  client's  hearing  decision. 

5.  POSTPONEMENT 


Hearings  may  be  rescheduled  at  the  request  of  the  client  or  his  Authorized 
Representative.  45  CFR  §  224.67(b);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code  §  6307(b).  This  is 
not  arbitrary,  but  discretionary  and  should  be  rescheduled  with  good  cause. 
If  postponement  is  arbitrary  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  then  there  should 
be  no  rescheduling.  Unemp.  bis.  Code  §  5309(3)(d).  Otherwise,  it  is  allowed. 
In  our  experience,  WIN  postponements  may  be  denied  even  in  the  face  of  good 
cause. 


6.  CASE  RECORD 


The  client's  case  record  should  be  available  for  inspection  and  copying 
before  or  after  the  hearing  if  the  client  requests.  45  CFR  §  224.67(f);  Unemp. 
Ins.  Code  §  5308(b).  The  entire  case  record  should  be  available  and  not  ]ust 
one  that  has  prepared  by  the  opposing  side.  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  245 
269  (1970).  Just  as  in  Welfare  hearings  the  client  should  not  be  charged  for 
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copying  documents  from  the  case  file  for  the  WIN  hearing.  45  CFR  §  224.60(b); 
Unemp.  Ins*  Code  §  5300,  m  all  WIN  hearings,  access  to  the  client's  full  case 
record  has  been  accomplished  only  through  great  insistence.  Even  so,  the 
examination  is  carefully  and  closely  monitored  by  WIN  personnel.  Clients 
can  be  charged  for  copying  documents  from  their  file  at  25$  per  page. 


7.  POSITION  STATEMENT 


WIN  is  required  to  follow  the  same  hearing  procedures  as  the  Welfare  office. 
45  CFR  §  224.60(b);  Unemp.  bis.  Code  §  5300.  Therefore,  WIN  should  clearly 
state  the  evidence  they  intend  to  use  in  the  hearing  by  supplying  a  position 
paper  within  two  days  of  the  WIN  hearing.  Welf,  &  Ins.  Code  §  10952.5;  MPP 
§  22-023.2$.  If  they  do  not  timely  supply  the  required  position  paper,  it  is 
good  cause,  for  postponement.  There  was  no  position  paper  in  any  of  the  above 
cases.  There  has  never  been  a  timely  paper  in  any  of  our  WIN  hearings. 
Postponement  in  one  case  was  flatly  denied,  even  though  no  position  paper 
was  prepared  and  other  hearings  conflicted. 


&  CONCILIATION  AT  HEARING 


The  Administrative  Law  Judge  "shall  ~esolv?  the  dispute  at  the  hearing  if 
feasible.  45  CFR  §  224.67(g);  Vnemp.  lnu  Code  §  5308(c).  This  conciliation 
could  have  been  done  at  Ms.  S's  deregistration  hearing  as  she  is  exempt  from 
registration.  It  also  could  have  been  done  in  Mr.  J  $  case  to  find  that  his  training 
wan  WIN  approved,  then  his  children  would  not  find  themselves  on  the  sanction 
list  for  three  months.  In  reality,  conciliation  at  hearing  may  occur  but  only 
i[the  authorized  representative  requests  it. 


9.  SANCTIONING  INNOCEN7  CHILDREN 


Workfare  scrictions  are  even  applied  against  the  innocent  children  of  recipients, 
if  the  recipient's  alleged  failure  to  cooperate  comes  within  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  WIN-controlled  Jot  Search  part  of  w    fare.  That  in  when  most 
alleged  failures  to  cooperate  ocar.  But  the  chiltii*  n  do  not  K.cve  to  suffer 
the  sanctions  if  the  alleged  failure  occurs  during  the  later  three  months  EWEP 
portion  ' "  workfare.   Whether  the  Legislature  intended  it  or  not,  workfare 
*tion$  those  children  with  two  p(  rents  in  the  three  week  Job  Search  portion 
-kfare  from  all  aid  along  with  their  allegedly  guilty  parent.  The 
ure's  intent  to  avoiding  sanctioning  irjxocent  children  has  been  thwarted. 
268,  Sec.  46.S  Stats.  1984  codified  in  Welf.  Sclnst.  Code  U3ll(i). 

V>.  WORKFARE  WITHOUT  TRAINING 

Supposedly  the  purpose  of  Workfare  is  to  acheive  the  eventual  employment 
of  the  unemployed  parent.  Welf.  6c  Inst.  Code  §  U3ll(f)(i);  Unemp.  Ins.  Code 
§  500L  But  without  suitable  training,  Workfare  merely  keeps  unemployed 
parents  in  low-paying,  dead-end,  make-work  jobs.    The  system  is  geared  to 
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keep  AFDC  parents  (mostly  mothers)  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

The  goal  of  permanent  employment  has  been  lost  in  the  maze  of  workfare 
procedures.  That  is  especially  illustrated  by  the  woman  who  lost  a  full-time 
}ob  because  she  couldnt  get  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  same  goes  for  Ms.  C.  who 
was  not  allowed  to  stay  at  her  former  worksite  even  though  the  prospect  of 
up-coming  permanent  employment  there  seemed  high.  In  both  cases  rigid 
rules  prevailed  over  excellent  chances  of  employment 

The  two  aspects  of  workfare  that  appear  to  be  most  undesirable  to  participants 
(all  of  whom  want  to  wor*'  at  dignified  family-supporting  jobs)  is  the  lack  of 
voluntc  iness  and  training.  Participants  want  to  be  trained  for  non-welfare 
cycle  jobs  to  support  their  families.  The  mandatory  nature  of  the  program 
is  based  on  the  false  myth  that  welfare  women  are  lazy  and  must  be  forced 
to  work.  This  causes  understandable  resentment  among  participants. 

Training  should  be  offered  at  the  beginning  of  workfare  not  at  the  tail  end 
only  for  those  participants  who  couldn't  find  a  job  during  any  other  part  of 
the  system.  The  training  should  be  for  skills  which  will  qualify  them  for 
decent-paying,  long-term  jobs.  Women  without  training  will  be  forced  to  take 
any  job. 

tL  COLLEGE  AND  WORKFARE 

Formerly  college  women  on  AFDC  were  automatically  required  to  participate 
in  workfare  which  usually  required  dropping  out  of  school  no  matter  how  close 
they  were  to  graduation.  The  Legislature  recognized  that  this  was  unjust  and 
both  the  Chacon  bill  (Chpt.  1315,  Stats.  1984)  and  the  Trailer  bill  (ChpU  263, 
Stats.  1984)  exempted  college  women;  from  workfare  but  the  Legislature's 
intent  has  again  been  thwarted  because  it  have  been  interpreted  not  to  apply 
to  the  initial  Job  Search  Workshop  portion  of  workfare.  The  Legislature's 
attempt  to  protect  college  women  has  become  meaningless  since  colleje  students 
cannot  afford  to  miss  two  weeks  of  school  They  are  forced  to  make  a  choice 
between  school  and  threee  months  without  benefits. 

By  forcing  women  to  join  the  non-exempt  portion  of  workfare  (Job  Search), 
they  render  each  client's  exemption  from  the  job  work  portion  (EWEP) 
meaningless.  This  appears  to  be  solid  policy.  The  practice  is  pervasive. 
Workfare  should  be  training  participants  for  non-welfare  cycle  jobs  that  will 
support  a  family.  But  instead  workfare  only  punishes  those  who  seek  a  college 
education  to  obtain  that  badly  needed  training. 


12.  WORKFARE  AND  LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 


Certainly,  the  issue  of  childcare  has  never  been  adequately  addressed.  45 
CFR  §  224.34(a)(4).  How  can  masses  of  women  responsible  for  the  care  of 
children  be  out  in  the  workplace  without  adequate  childcare?  Workfare  partially 
deals  with  this  problem  by  requiring  only  women  with  children  over  six  to  work. 
But  there  remain  thousar^ds  of  6,7,  8  (etc.)  year  old  latch  key  children  who 
must  forego  adequate  care  and  attention  because  their  mothers  are  forced 
to  work  for  AFDC  benefits.  The  everyday  expenses  of  working  (childcare, 
transportation,  suitable  clothes  or  equipment)  should  be  provided  to  workfare 
participants  upfront  because  recipients  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb  those 
costs  from  their  already  meager  welfare  budget. 
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CONCLUSION 


Similar  problems  occured  in  the  workfare  reports  of  over  one  year  ago. 
(CCWRO's  1984  Report  on  the  San  Diego  County  Workfare  Program)  History 
Recurring  problems  exist  in  all  workfare  areas. 

As  you  can  see,  the  problems  of  workfare  are  enormous.  To  force  thousands 
of  women  to  provide  free  labor  in  the  marketplace  carries  much  responsibility. 
This  includes  tf.e  responsibility  for  the  children  they  would  otherwise  be  caring 
for.  It  requires  a  sensitivity  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  employment  for 
participants.  Otherwise  the  w.  rkfare  system  can  merely  operate  to  keep  women 
down  on  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap 


It  requires  concern  for  women  who  have  shown  the  initiative  to  seek 
self  "improvement  through  a  college  education.  Finally  it  requires  appreciation 
of  the  constitutional,  due  process  rights  of  workfare  women.  Virtually,  all 
workfare  women  are  subject  to  termination  from  welfare  without  timely  and 
adequate  pretermination  notice.  To  punish  innocent  children  for  the  alleged 
noncooperaton  of  their  parent  is  unconscionable.  To  do  so  without  adequate 
and  timely  notice  is  unfathomable. 

Workfare  must  overcome  all  of  the  aforementioned  problems  before  it  can 
perhaps  work  in  a  humane  fashion.  However  this  will  never  happened  because 
the  program  operates  with  negative  incentives-punish  those  who  cllegedly 
fail  to  cooperate- use  the  "stick"  at  all  times.  Maybe  some  day  the  proponents 
of  workfare  would  understand  that  "sugar"  works  best  in  America  and  the  idea 
of  using  the  "stick"  has  never  been  succesful  and  never  will  be. 

Finally,  C.C.W.R.O.  has  adopted  a  set  of  parameters  to  test  any  proposed 
employment  program  in  concert  with  various  other  groups  who  are  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  poor  families  and  their  children.  Most  employment  related 
programs  introduced  in  1985  fail  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  document  which 
is  attached  hereto  and  marked  "#2". 
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Mr.  Aslanian.  This  basically  illustrates  the  types  of  people  who 
are  victimized  by  this  program.  For  example,  there  was  an  illiter- 
ate man  who  did  not  read  or  write.  He  did  his  job  search  and  his 
workfare  assignment.  During  his  workfare  assignment  his  father 
had  a  stroke,  and  he  went  to  see  his  father.  His  wife  told  the 
county  welfare  department  about  this.  When  he  came  back,  the 
entire  family  was  sanctioned  for  3  months.  They  got  nothing  for  3 
full  months. 

In  another  situation,  a  gentleman  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  do 
a  work  assignment.  He  told  the  welfare  department,  "Is  that  OK?" 
The  welfare  department  said,  "Fine."  After  he  did  it,  about  1 
month  later  he  got  a  letter  from  the  county  welfare  department 
saying  that  he  is  going  to  be  sanctioned  for  3  months.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  cases  similar  to  that,  which  are  covered  in  the 
study. 

On  the  California  workfare  program,  we  would  like  to  say  that 
the  San  Diego  workfare  program  is  a  jewel  compared  to  the  Califor- 
nia newly  enacted  >  orkfare  program 

As  you  will  see  in  my  testimony  on  pages  2  and  3,  there  is  all  the 
opposition.  There  was  widespread  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  should 
be  noted  as  to  who  this  program  would  help.  As  you  know,  in 
AFDC  the  average  stay  on  welfare  in  California  is  2  years.  After  2 
years  most  people  get  off  welfare;  97  percent  of  the  people,  through 
all  kinds  of  studies,  show  that  they  would  rather  be  working  than 
be  on  welfare.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  people  who  stay  on 
welfare,  and  guess  what?  The  administration,  certainly  in  the  L.A. 
Times  article  on  July  19,  1985,  stated  that  15  percent  of  the  people 
would  have  to  do  workfare  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

So,  this  program  has  come  up  front  saying,  "H«y,  we  aren't  going 
to  help  those  long-term  people,  those  people  who  are  in  the  poverty 
cycle.  For  those  folks  it  is  workfare  for  life.  Now,  for  the  other 
folks  who  would  get  off  of  welfare  aryhow,  we  are  going  to  put 
them  into  this  program  and  we  are  going  to  take  credit  for  it.  That 
is  basically  what  this  program  is  all  about. 

Choices:  There  is  an  allegation  that  this  program  provides  people 
with  choices.  There  is  no  choice  in  this  program.  You  do  what  your 
workfare  worker  tells  you  to  do. 

Child  care:  There  is  an  allegation  that  this  program  would  pro- 
vide child  care.  It  only  provides  child  care  if  you  participate  in  the 
program.  We  have  had  a  number  of  instances  where  persons  who 
are  doing  job  search,  they  go  out  there,  find  a  job,  and  then  they 
call  their  worker  and  say,"Well,  look,  I  found  a  job,  I  need  child 
care." 

He  says,  "Gee,  I'm  sorry,  there  is  no  child  care." 
He  says,  "What  do  I  do?" 

"Well,  you  don't  take  the  job  and  you  want  to  be  sanctioned." 

"What  do  I  do  tomorrow?'1 

"Go  back  and  look  for  work  again." 

That  is  a  meaningless  job  search  activity.  It  is  stupid.  I  don't  un- 
derstand it.  I  guess  the  only  remedy  for  that  is  to  make  sure  that 
before  the  person  participates  in  the  Job  Search  Program,  the  wel- 
fare department  should  De  required  to  determine  that  they  have 
full-time  child  care  available  for  them. 
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Then  the  California  program  provides  training  and  education, 
and  if  you  read  the  bill  it  says  we  are  going  to  train  people  and 
educate  people  for  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
county  plan.  Then  we  look  at  the  current  countv  plan,  which  we 
have  analyzed,  and  guesp  what  kind  of  jobs  people  are  going  to  be 
trained  for  and  educated  foi  ?  General  clerk,  PBX  operator,  sales 
cashier,  waiter,  short  order  cook,  kitchen  helper,  securities  guard, 
nurses'  aid,  orderly  cleaner,  janitor.  For  these  types  of  jobs  you 
don't  need  education  and  training.  Most  of  us  started  off  doing 
these  kinds  of  jobs. 

On  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program,  it  is  very  enlightening. 
What  we  did,  I  did  some  work  a  couple  of  days  ago,  went  down  to 
the  State  employmenc  agoncy  and  looked  at  how  much  it  was  cost- 
ing the  WIN  Program  in  Ken  County,  and  how  much  the  Kern 
County  plan  would  cost  the  taxpayers  and  Californians  to  run  the 
Kern  County  plan.  It  h  on  page  5.  For  example,  in  Kern  County, 
because  of  the  workfaie  program,  there  will  be  52  percent  more 
participants,  but  the  workfare  bureaucracy  would  increase  by  631 
percent,  and  the  cost  trill  increase  by  1,781  percent 

In  Fresno  County,  there  will  be  26  percent  more  participants. 
There  will  be  343  percent  more  work  for  bureaucrats.  It  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  1,693  percent  more  money  to  run  this  program,  and 
they  will  get  84  pe-  cent  more  jobs  than  with  WIN.  So,  clearly,  if 
this  program  work .,  it  works  for  one  person,  that  is,  the  workfare 
bureaucrat. 

On  the  recommendations,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  child 
care  for  full-time  employment  be  provided  before  anybody  is  as- 
signed into  job  search.  New  York  is  a  classic  example;  the  guy  was 
up  here  saving,  well,  the  way  we  operate  the  chiljd  care  system— 
you  weren  t  here — he  said,  The  way  we  determine  child  care,  a 
person  comes  in  and  we  say,  "You  haven't  got  child  care?" 

"No." 

"Go  out  for  3  weeks  and  find  child  care.  If  you  don't  find  child 
care  within  3  weeks,  we  put  you  in  workfare." 

So  people  are  punished  for  failing  to  get  child  care.  And  after 
you  come  in  and  tell  them  that  you  have  child  care,  they  don't  care 
what  kind  of  child  care  you  have.  I  asked  the  guy,  "Do  you  verify 
that  they  have  real  child  care?" 

"Oh,  no,  we  don't  care.  " 

Mr.  Matsui.  Do  you  think  the  status  quo  is  sufficient  or  do  you 
think  we  should  change  the  status  quo? 

Mr.  Aslanian.  We  have  specific  recommendations  about  chang- 
ing the  program. 

Mr.  Matsui.  No,  not  the  California  program.  I  am  talking  about 
prior  to  the  so-called  California  Workfare  Program. 

Mr.  Aslanian.  Oh,  the  whole  system? 

Mr.  Matsui.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aslanian.  I  think  everything  could  b  'approved. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Would  you  urge  incentives  or  do  you  think  it  should 
be  the  system  as  we  knew  it  in  1983  or  1984? 

Mr.  Asi  anian.  Everything  can  be  improved.  There  is  nothing 
that  has  reached  its  zenith.  I  get  very  upset  when  people  say  wel- 
fare doesn't  work.  There  are  thousands  and  millions  of  children 
who  would  be  dying  if  it  wasn't  for  the  AFDC  Program.  Of  course 
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it  could  be  better.  For  example,  in  our  recommendations  we  sug- 
gest that  people  could  be  subjected  to  a  3-week  job  search.  Before 
they  get  into  that  Job  Search  Program,  however,  you  have  to  guar- 
antee that  they  have  child  care  for  full-time  employment.  Other- 
wise they  are  deferred. 

They  should  only  be  required  to  do  five  job  contacts  a  week. 
After  job  search,  they  should  be  able  to  make  a  self-assessment 
themselves.  If  you  want  people  to  become  self-sufficient  and  become 
u  dependent,  then  you  should  give  them  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  self-sufficiency  and  independence,  and  that  is  not  done  by 
giving  all  the  flexibility  to  the  State  and  the  county  agencies,  and 
no  flexibility  to  the  clients,  which  is  what  everybody  talks  about, 
flexibility  to  the  State,  flexibility  to  the  county,  and  obedience  by 
the  recipients.  Then  after  the  recipient  has  been  so  obedient  and  so 
nice,  and  then  they  wonder  how  come  they  can't  be  self-sufficient. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  they  should  do  their  own  self-assess- 
ment, decided  which  component  they  want  to  participate  in,  have  a 
right  to  change,  to  ask  for  a  different  component  if  they  don't  like 
it,  and  upon  completion  of  that  component  it  should  be  over  just 
like  the  San  Diego  Workfare  Program,  3-week  job  search,  3-month 
workfare.  We  Jso  have  some  specific  recommendations  on  the  con- 
ciliation process  and  we  have  language. 

On  the  sanctions,  what  we  propose  is  that  in  America  the  pun- 
ishment is  supposed  to  fit  the  crime.  The  families  that  I  described, 
what  happened,  the  father  made  a  mistake  maybe.  That  doesn't 
justify  starving  the  family  for  3  moi-ths.  That  is  clearly  inconsist- 
ent. What  is  the  purpose  of  the  sanction?  The  purpose  of  the  sanc- 
tion is  to  try  to  get  the  person  to  cooperate  with  the  program. 

Once  the  person  says,  "I  am  willing  to  cooperate,"  the  sanction 
should  stop.  It  should  not  continue  for  2  or  3  more  months  or  6 
months.  That  is  insane.  That  is  crazy.  That  is  because  the  author- 
ity to  set  the  limit  has  been  designated  from  Congress  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  HHS,  and  you  should  take  tHt  authority  back. 

Another  thing,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Welfare  Agency  to  run  these  programs  rather 
than  Employment  Agency. 

First  of  all,  what  is  this  all  about? 

We  try  to  get  people  jobs.  The  welfare  department  is  not  the  Jobs 
Department.  The  Jobs  Department  is  the  Department  of  Labor;  the 
State  employment  agency. 

The  other  thing  is  the  guy  was  over  here  from  South  Carolina. 
He  said  States  should  have  flexibility  to  bp  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  clients. 

Well,  why  can't  the  clients  have  the  flexibility  to  decide  what 
they  need  and  then  the  operators,  the  program  operators,  would  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  clients? 

It  is  always  the  reverse.  It  is  always  that  the  client  has  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  States,  the  program  operators,  rathe*' 
than  having  the  State  or  the  program  operators  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  clients. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Oh,  for  the  record,  can  I  submit  my  section-by-section  analysis? 
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Mr.  Matsui.  Yes.  That  document  will  be  received  for  the  record 
without  objection. 
[The  statement  of  Kevin  M.  Aslanian  follows:] 
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WORKFAREWILL  SENTENCE 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
TO  A  LIFE  OF  POVERTY 


As  many  as  15%  of  all  partici- 
pant* could  end  up  on  workfare 
indefinitely  with  UtUe  likelihood  of 
finding  full-time  employment,  said 

Carl  William*,   special  assistant  to 

the  director  of    social  services. 

Go*  Ana. ele*  feme* 

July  19,1985 
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Mr.  Chairperson  and  members; 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Committee  and  convey 
the  consumers  point  of  view  on  newly  enacted 
California  workfare  program  and  also  on 
the  San  Diego  County  Workfare  Program. 

The  San  Diego  County  Workfare  program 
has  received  a  lot  of  publicity  in  recent 
years.  Reporters  and  other  interested  parties 
have  journeyed  to  San  Diego  to  see  the  prog- 
ram from  the  program  operators  point  of 
view.  Rarely  does  the  other  side  get  the 
equal  time  from  the  press  or  from  the  persons 
coming  to  San  Diego.  !  guess  some  believe 
that  the  county  welfare  officials  are  the 
spokespersons  for  the  poor,  which  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

Workfare  means  more  money  for  county 
welfare  officials  and  more  "misery  and  pain" 
for  welfare  recipients. 

The  San  Diego  County  Workfai  »  Program 
is  rather  simple:  a  person  registers  for  work, 
performs  a  three  week  job  search  duty, 
and  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
job,  they  perform  a  13  week  wcrlifurc  duty. 

The  new  California  Workfare  Program  would 
require  each  and  every  AFDC  recipient 
who  is  required  to  register  for  the  program 
to  be  "dependent"  and  subject  to  "control 
on  a  day-to-day  basis"  by  the  workfare  bureau- 
crats. 

Th*  workfare  proponents  allege  that  such 
control  would  enhance  self-sufficiency  of 
the  recipients  and  their  self  esteem-  a  cruel 

jOK6. 

In  our  v  ew,  the  San  Diego  County  Workfare 
Program  is  a  "jewel"  compared  to  the  new 
California  Workfare  Program,  which  punitive 
in  the  extreme.  At  least  under  the  San  Diego 
County  Workfare  Program,  recipients  spend 
only  four  months  having  their  entire  lives 
controlled  by  the  workfare  bureaucrats, 
whereas  jnder  the  statewide  workfare  prog- 
ram, many  participants  can  expect  to  be 
under  the  workfare  bureaucrats  thumbs 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

First  we  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  misconceptions  of  the  San  Diego  County 
workfare  program.  You  have  probably  heard 


a  lot  of  talks  about  the  MDRC  report  which 
finds  that  welfare  recipients  don't  mind 
workfare,  that  people  find  jobs,  and  that 
it  really  works. 

When  we  talk  to  participants  of  the  San 
Diego  County  Workfare  Program,  they  don't 
like  the  program,  but  they  have  to  do  it 
and  they  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  like  saying 
minorities  don't  mind  discrimination.  They 
do,  but  have  to  put  up  with  it.  Workfare 
is  the  same  thing. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  first  report  that 
MDRC  did  on  the  San  Diego  County  program 
found  that  when  comparing  the  male  control 
group  to  the  male  workfare  participant 
group,  the  workfare  group  obtained  more 
jobs.  The  latest  report  makes  a  finding 
that  male  workfare  participants  found  less 
jobs  than  male  participants  in  the  control 
group. 

The  first  report  also  stated  that  female 
participants  in  the  workfare  program  found 
less  jobs  that  female  participants  ■  the 
control  group.  The  latest  rep.  .  reveals 
that  the  workfare  female  participants  found 
more  jobs  than  females  in  the  control  group. 
There  is  something  definetely  fishy  about 
the  MDRC  reports. 

But  what  did  workfare  really  do  for  female 
participants  in  San  Diego  according  to  MDRC 
report9 

Workfare  Women         61%  got  jobs 

Non-Workfare  Women   55.4%  got  jobs 

This  shows  that  these  glorified  job 
search/work  fare  programs  really  don't  make 
a  big  difference  for  women. 

What  workfare  does  is  take  credit  for  jobs 
that  welfare  recipients  would  have  otherwise 
secured  without  government  intervention. 

One  may  say  well  if  workfare  doesn't  help, 
at  least  it  does  no  harm,  so  what's  your 
problem.  The  problem  is  "Workfare  Hurts:. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  victims 
of  the  San  Diego  County  Workfare  Program: 

An  illiterate  person  was  assigned  to  the 
workfare    program.    After    completing  the 
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job  search  portion,  he  proceeded  to  the 
workfare  portion  of  the  program.  While 
he  has  been  working  off  his  AEDC  benefits, 
his  father  hrd  a  stroke.  He  went  tc  ?e  his 
father.  His  wife  told  the  Welfare  Department 
but  when  he  rstu  Tied  'M  entire  family  was 
mp'.ec  out  '*  three-month  ""sanction  by  the 
county  welfare  department. 

Another  AFDC  recipient  was  ordered 
by  the  cour*  M  do  a  work  assignment  while 
he  was  in  the  warfare  program.  He  called 
hh  worker  who  approved  his  request  to  obey 
the  Court  ordered  work  assignment.  Later 
on  his  worker  denied  that  she  approved  i,»s 
participation  in  the  Court  Ordered  work 
assignment.  His  entire  family  was  then  subjec- 
ted to  a  three  month  sanction. 

A  pregnant  woman  who  by  state  law  is 
exempt  from  participation  in  the  workfare 
program  was  sanctioned  for  three  months 
for  alleged  noncooperation  with  the  San 
Diego  County  Workfare  Program. 

Another  participant,  who  ir.  ed  to  teach 
Job  Search  Workshops  for  l>e  s:ate  employ- 
ment agency  was  referred  to  the  Job  Search 
Workshop.  He  informed  his  worker  that 
participating  in  the  workshop  *ould  probably 
be  a  waste  since  he  taught  v  workshop  as 


an  employment  counselor  in  1982.  instead 
he  asked  for  and  got  a  referral  to  a  training 
program.  Despite  of  the  fact  that  he  enrolled 
in  the  training  course  he  was  referred  to 
by  the  workfare  worker,  he  and  his  entire 
family  were  sanctioned  for  failure  to  partici- 
oate  for  >N«.  months. 

We  have  two  pr-»oared  reports  on  the  "Victims 
«f  S*n  Diego  bounty  Workfare  Progrf.n" 
which  we  r?spectfUly  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  cotimrttee  to  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

"HE  CALIFORNIA  NEW 
WORKEaRB  PROGRAM 

Now  to  the  newly  enacted  California  Workfan 
Program.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
program  was  widelj  opposed  in  California 
by  most  groups  concerned  about  the  health 
and  welfare  of  poor  children  and  the  family. 

The  foregoing  is  a  partial  list  of  organizations 
that  opposed  A.B.  2850,  which  is  the  legisla- 
tion enacting  the  California  Workfare  prog- 
ram. It  was  also  opposed  and  continues  to 
be  opposed  by  the  chairs  of  the  policy  commit- 
tees of  the  California  State  Senate  the  Hono- 
rable Diane  Watson  and  the  State  Assembly, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Bates. 


^HE  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PINAL  VERSION  OP  THE  BILL 

Coalition  of  California  Welfare  Rights  Organizations 
California  Natio    ,  Organization  of  Women 

California  Labor  Pe<Jeration,AFL-CIO 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
Friends  Committee  On  Legislation 
American  Civil  Liberties  Cnion 
lerican  Federation  of  State  County  and  Municipal  Employee 
California  Pood  Policy  Advocate 
California  Council  of  Churches 
California  State  Employees  Association 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc. 
Progressive  Democrats 
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Project  Sanctuary 

Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty 

Protective  Council  of  Senior  Califomians 

California  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 

Citizens  for  Employment  Training,  Inc. 

Private  Council  of  Senior  CitizcnsfInc. 

San  Diego  County  Welfare  Rights  Organization 

People  Encouraging  People 

Welfare  Recipients  League 
United  Parm  Workers  Union-  APL-CIO 


In  California  most  AFDC  recipients  get 
off  welfare  after  two  years.  There  are 
a  certain  number  (about  15%)  of  AFDC 
recipients  who  receive  benetits  for  a  longer 
period.  We  had  hoped  that  these  people 
would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  program, 
but  we  were  wrong.  In  an  article  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  July  19,1985,  Carl  Williams, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  California  Work  fare 
Program  stated: 

"As  many  as  15%  of  all  participants  could 
end  up  on  workfare  indefinately  with  little 
hkelyhood  of  finding  full-time  employment, 
said  Carl  UMHams,  spec  fa  I  assistant  to  direc- 
tor of  social  services." 

This  is  very  enlightning  information  because 
it  means  that  those  recipients  who  would 
get  off  of  welfare  anyhow  are  the  ones  the 
Deukmejian  Administration  wants  to  take 
credit  for.  They  are  convinced  upfront  that 
the  program  would  not  really  help  those 
who  really  need  the  help  to  get  off  welfare. 

We  would  like  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
misinformation  that  has  been  circulating 
in  the  press  about  this  program. 

NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

MYTH:  This  is  not  a  work  fare  bill.  It  provides 
new  opportunities  to  recipients. 

TRUTH:   The  lynchpin  of  »his  program  is 


workfare.  It  is  the  only  new  program  which 
will  be  developed.  Workfare  is  what  the 
Governor  wanted.  The  mcst  likely  scenario 
is  that  an  participant  will  be  assigned  to 
three  weeks  of  search  activities,  three 
months  of  "short  term"  workfare,  then  90 
days  of  job  search,  and  then,  if  he  or  she 
hasn't  found  a  job,  a  Mandatory  one-year 
of  workfaro  duty. 

CHOICES 

MYTH:  AFDC  recipients  will  have  a  choice 
of  programs,  such  as  training,  education, 
etc. 

TRUTH:  The  program  does  not  guarantee 
the  recipient  a  choice  of  training  or  education. 
The  county  welfare  department  is  required 
to  have  job  search  and  workfare  components, 
but  there  is  no  requirement  ihat  all  cour.ties 
offer  training  and  educational  opportunities 
to  all  participants. 

RECIPIENT  EMPOWERMENT -CPiiTRACT 

MYTh:  AFDC  recipients  will  have  a  right 
to  enter  mto  a  contract  with  the  county 
welfare  department.  The  program  empowers' 
recipients. 

TRUTH:  The  prram  takes  power  away  from 
recipients  and  gives  it  to  Deukmejian  and 
the  workfare  bureaucrats.  Workfare  bureauc- 
rats  will   tag,   classify  and   choose  where 
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oeople  are  placed,  offer  limited  options, 
then  punish  the  children  for  the  parents' 
noncooperation,  the  result  being  that  recip- 
ients lose  control  over  their  own  lives  and 
futures. 

The  alleged  contract  is  merely  a  document 
that  outlines  what  the  participant  must 
do  in  order  to  avoid  being  sanctioned  for 
up  to  six  months.  The  contract  fails  to 
mandate  that  recipients  will  indicate  on 
the  contract  what  supportive  services  they 
need,  what  exemption  they  wish  to  claim. 
Recipients  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  legal  counsel  to  negotiate  these 
contracts. 

CHILD  CARg  SERVICES 

MYTH:  The  program  takes  care  of  people's 
child  care  needs. 

TRUTH:  The  program  does  not  provide  that 
the  county  welfare  department  has  to  make 
a  determination  that  the  participant  has 
full-time  child  care  in  case  the  participant 
is  offered  a  job,  before  being  required  to 
look  for  work. 

Participants  would  be  required  to  look  for 
work  t  A  child  care  '5  limited  to  while  the 
participant  is  looking  ior  work,  if  a  job  is 
offered  to  the  participant,  and  the  participant 
does  not  have  full-time  child  care,  she  can 
refuse  to  take  the  job,  but  would  be  required 
to  continue  to  looking  for  work. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

MYTH:  AFDC  recipients  will  be  allowed 
to  complete  their  college  education. 

TRUTH:  The  program  does  not  give  the 
recipient  a  right  to  complete  his  or  her 
education.or  the  right  to  receive  education. 
Rather  \  the  bill  provides  that  the  county 
has  to  determine  that  the  college  education 
will  lead  to  employment  in  a  type  of  job 
set  forth  in  the  county  plan,  or  provide  some 
kind  of  verification  that  the  education  would 
lead  to  employment  before  the  AFDC  recip- 
ient will  be  allowed  to  complete  his  or  her 
education  or  to  enioll  in  an  educational 
institution. 


SANCTIONS 

MYTH:  There  are  so  many  protections  in 
this   program    that    recipients    will  hardly 


ever  be  sanctioned. 

TRUTH:  Although  there  are  some  protections, 
given  the  fact  that  the  program  never  stops, 
it  offers  an  host  of  opportunities  to  sanction 
families.  The  lead  author  of  the  bill,  Republi- 
can Ernest  Konnyu  stated  at  a  press-confe- 
rence that  over  20,000  families  will  be  sanc- 
tioned for  up  to  six  months  each  year. 

We  believe  that  the  20,000  a  year  figure 
is  very  low  and  that  there  will  be  many 
more  families  losing  all  of  their  aid  in  many 
cases  for  up  to  six  months. 


TYPES  OP  JOBS 

MYTH:  Participants  would  be  trained  for 
jobs  that  pay  a  decent  wage  and  would  enable 
them  to  support  their  families. 

TRUTH:  Many  of  the  counties,  and  some 
of  the  county  plans  that  we  have  seen  go 
far,  would  provide  training  and  education 
for  jobs  such  as: 


General  Clerk 
Sales  Cashier 
Retail  Sales/Clerk 
Snort  Order  Cook 
Security  Guard 
Orderly 
TRAINING 


PBX  Operator 
Sales  Clerk 
Waiter/Waitress 
Kitchen  Helper 
Nurses  Aide 
Cleaner/ Janitor 


MYTH:  Recipients  would  get  training. 

TRUTH:  AFDC  recipients  are  already  partici- 
pating in  the  various  available  training  prog- 
rams without  being  referred  there  by  the 
workfare  buraeucrats.  This  program  approp- 
riates funds  for  some  new  training,  bu  the 
providers  of  the  new  training  would  ily 
receive  funding  if  the  welfare  recipient 
who  received  the  training  gets  a  job.  If  the 
training  entity  fnins  a  welfare  recipient, 
and  the  welfarer  recipient  is  not  able  to 
get  a  job,  then  the  training  provider  receive 
$00.00  reimbursement.  We  do  not  anticipate 
many  training  providers  to  participate  in 
this  program.  Moreover,  who  needs  training 
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to  became  a  sales  cahsier,  security  guard, 
kitchen  helper,  orderly,  etc. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  HEW 
WORKFARE  PROGRAM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  been  closely  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  the  new  California 
Workfare  program.  Each  county  must  submit 
a  county  plan  to  show  how  they  will  operate 
the  program.  So  far  the  state  has  received 
four  county  plans  from  Fresno  County,  Kern 
County,  Madera  County  and  Ntpa  County. 


We  have  examined  these  plans  very  closely 
and  have  prepared  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  new  workfare  program  and  the  WIN 
program. 

The  accompanying  chart  reveals  that  the 
new  workfare  program  would  cost  about 
ten  times  more  than  the  WIN  program  costs 
with  very  little  increased  in  the  number 
of  participants  or  *n  the  number  of  jobs 
that  such  participants  will  obtain. 
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•-These  figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  participants  who  will  be  referred  to  remedial 
education,  because  their  participation  is  deferred  until  they  complete  their  remedial  education. 

The  Kern  County  plan  has  no  figures  on  the  number  of  persons  entering  employment.  We 
called  the  county  and  ask  how  many  people  will  obtain  employment  and  they  answered  -Everybody 
will  get  a  job". 


We  have  also  prepared  a  flew  chart  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  program  is 
"sanction  oriented"  rather  than  employment 
oriented. 

Under  the  program  participants  are  forced 
to  go  through  the  following  hoops: 

1.  Job  Search; 

2.  If  they  don't  find  a  job  and  have  not 
been  sanctioned,  then  they  are  assessed 
so  that  the  county  can  decide  which  compo- 
nent  they  will  be  assigned  to  participate 


3.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  component 
choosen  for  the  participant  by  tne  county 
welfare  department,  the  participant  has 
to  do  a  90-day  job  search,  unless  they  were 
sanctioned  while  participating  in  the  compo- 
nent. 


4.1f  the  participant  has  not  been  able  to 
find  employment  after  the  90-day  job  search 
period,  and  have  not  been  sanctioned,  then 
he  or  she  will  be  referred  to  a  one-year 
workfare  duty. 

The  accompanying  chart  based  upon  the 
county  plans  submitted  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  by  Fresno  County, 
Kern  County  and  Madera  County  demonstrates 
that  many  of  the  participants  would  be  sanc- 
tioned since  the  number  of  persons  going 
from  job  search  to  assessment,  from  assess- 
ment to  90  day  job  search  and  from  90  day 
job  search  to  one  year  workfare  change 
without  any  explanation.  The  number  of 
jobs  that  the  county  plan  anticipates  partici- 
pants would  obtain  remains  constant. 

(  See  Chart  #2  on  Next  Pflge) 
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CHART  f  2 


FRESNO  COUNTY 
Assess  ment-5, 962 
Comp.  Particlpation-5,456 
90-Day  Job  Search-2,003 
Employment-789 
1-Year  Workfare-512 


PARTICIPATION  PLOW  CHART 
KERN  COUNTY 
Job  Search-  4,898 
Assessment-3,276 
Comp.  Partcipation-1,509 
1-Year  Workfare-1,179 


MADERA  COUNTY 

Job  Search-1,068 
Employment-  57 
Assessment-  451 
Comp.  Participation-451 
Employment-38 
30-Day  Job  Search-104 
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REC0MMENDAT10NS  . 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
describe  to  the  committee  of  the  type  of 
workfare  program  we  would  like  to  see. 

First  we  would  like  to  see  a  program  that 
would  help  people,  rather  than  control  people 
on  welfare.  A  "mandatory"  program  is  a 
program  which  "controls"  the  poor,  like 
the  barbaric  California  Program  and  other 
similar  programs.  A  urogram  that  does  not 
"control"  people  e  "voluntary"  program, 
which  does  not  use  ti,«  "stick"  to  get  recipients 
to  participate  in  the  program.  An  example 
of  such  a  program  is  the  Massachusetts 
CHOICE  program. 

We  realize  however,  that  this  may  not  be 
possible  given  the  political  realities.  Thus 
if  the  program  is  to  b*»  mandatory,  then 
we  would  like  to  see  the  («  owing  protections 
built  into  the  program: 

a.  That  job  search  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  three  (3)  calendar  weeks  as  in  California 
and  the  San  Diego  County  program; 

b.  That  participants  only  be  mandated  to 
make  5  job  contacts  a  week,  which  does 
not  mean  that  the  participant  cannot  volun- 
tarily make  more  contacts  we  can  assume 
that  they  will. 

c.  The  workfare  agency  should  be  required 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  workfare 
participant  has  child  care  available  if  he 
or  she  is  offered  a  full  time  job.  If  such 


child  care  is  not  available,  then  the  participa- 
tion should  be  deferred  for  that  participant. 

d.  That  after  the  job  search  portion  q*  the 
program  has  been  completed,  the  participant 
shall  do  a  "self  assessment"  and  determine 
which  one  of  the  various  components,  such 
as  on-the  job  training,  vocEtional  training, 
education,  etc.  he  or  she  wants  to  participate 
in.  This  assessment  shall  be  done  by  mailing 
the  participant  a  letter  outlining  tho  "choices" 
available  and  his  or  her  right  to  make  a 
choice  in  writing,  rather  than  having  the 
welfare  or  employment  agervy  making  ai' 
the  decision  for  the  participant. 

e.  After  30  days  of  participation  the  agency 
shall  mail  a  notice  to  the  participant  informing 
him  or  her  of  his  or  her  right  to  change 
the  component  he  t  she  is  participating 
in  without  having  it  affect  his  or  her  AFDC 
benefits. 

f.  That  after  the  completion  of  the  component 
the  participant  shall  no  longer  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  program  (  similar  to 
the  San  Diego  County  Workfare  Program). 

g.  That  any  participant  prior  to  being  sanc- 
tioned shall  be  afforded  "conciliation"  as 
provided  in  the  California  program.  Our 
proposed  language  for  conciliation  is  attached. 

h.  Sanctions  shall  be  for  so  long  as  the  partici- 
pant refuses  to  participate.  Thus  once  the 
participant  agrees  to  participate,  he  or 
she  should  be  promptly  put  back  on  AFDC. 
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PROPOSED  LANGUAGE  FOR  CONCILIATION 


(a)  Whenever  a  registrant  refuses  to  appear  for  appraisal  without  good  cause, 
or  a  certified  registrant  refuses  to  accept  employment  or  to  otherwise 
participate  in  the  program,  the  state  agency  shall  determine  whether  the 
individual  had  good  cause  for  such  refusal. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  ezaust  all  efforts  towards  conciliatory  resolution  of  disputes 
before  it  issues  a  notice  of  intented  deregistration.  The  state  agency  shall 
inform  the  individual  what  constitutes  good  cause  in  writing  on  the  same  notice 
which  informed  him  or  her  that  an  issue  exists  concerning  his  or  her  refusal 
to  cooperate  or  participate.  The  notice  of  unresolved  issues,  which  are  issues 
prior  to  the  potential  issuance  of  a  notice  of  intented  deregistration,  shall 
clearly  specify  the  action  or  actions  that  resulted  in  the  unresolved  issue, 
a  proposed  conciliation  plan,  which  shall  be  directly  related  to  the  issue  or 
issues  for  which  a  notice  of  intented  deregistration  was  issued  and  the  right 
to  of'er  a  counter  proposal  towards  conciliatory  resolution,  including  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  local  legal  services  office  and  welfare  rights  office,  if 
any,  who  can  assist  him  or  her  with  conciliation.  The  purpose  of  this  effort 
is  to  encourage  the  participant  to  continue  in  the  program.  The  conciliatory 
effort  shall  begin  no  later  than  10  days  following  the  date  of  refusal  to 
participate  or  cooperate  as  determined  in  subdivision  (a). 

The  conciliation  efforts  may  continue  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days.  If 
the  registrant  refuses  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  conciliation  plan,  the  state 
agency  may  terminate  the  plan  earlier.  Upon  meeting  the  agreed  upon 
conciliation  plan,  the  state  agency  shall  inform  the  registrant  of  his  or  her 
successful  completion  of  the  plan  in  writing. 
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PROPOSED  LANGUAGE  FOR  SANCTIONS 


Persons  who  refuse  to  cooperate  or  participate  in  the  program 
without  good  cause  shall  be  ineligible  for  aid.  Such  ineligibility 
shall  stop  as  soon  as  the  recipient  agrees  to  participate  in  the 
program  and  aid  shall  commence  with  that  date,  provided  tl.is  does 
not  happen  more  than  once  in  a  given  month.  If  it  happens  more 
than  once  a  month,  then  only  the  person  who  refused  to  cooperate 
or  participate  without  good  cause  shall  be  ineligible  for  aid  for 
the  month  that  he  or  she  refused  to  cooperate  or  participate  without 
good  cause. 
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Mr.  Matsul  I  really  don't  have  any  questions  to  ask  you. 

I  think  your  testimony  and  your  written  testimony  are  very  com- 
prehensive and  to  the  point. 

I  have  problems  with  the  mandatory  program,  myself,  as  de- 
scribed with-  the  sanctions  in  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  back. 

And  I  suppose  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  that  issue.  But  I 
think  the.  other  parts  of  the  program,  the  job  training,  the  child 
care  assistance,  and  those  kinds  of  things,  are  vitally  important  if 
we  are  to  try  to  help  people  help  themselves  in  the  system. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Aslanian.  It  is  very  important  to  understand— when  you 
talk  about  child  care  it  is  very  important  to  understand  that  most 
program  operators  only  provide  child  care  while  you  participate  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  don't  know. 

Why  should  they  provide  child  care  if  you  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  program? 
Mr.  Aslanian.  No,  no.  It  is  not  refusal. 

I  come  to  you.  You  say,  "Do  job  search.  You  don't  need  child 
care,  because  you  are  doing  job  search  from  9  to  3.  The  kids  are  in 
school. 

I  go  out  and  find  a  job  and  tell  you,  "I  have  a  job." 
You  say,  "Great."  J 
"I  can't  take  it." 
I'Why  not?" 

"I  don't  have  child  care." 

"Gee,  I  am  sorry.  Why  don't  you  call  up  Child  Action?" 
Street" them  UP*  "Sorry'  we  have  a  big  list  from  here  10  stockton 

So  I'say,  "What  do  I  do?" 

"Go  back  to  the  job  search  tomorrow  again." 

That  is  nuts.  Before  they  enrolled  me  in  the  Job  Search  Pro- 
grar\  they  should  have  made  a  determination  that  there  is  child 
care  available  for  me  to  take  a  full-time  job. 

Otherwise,  they  are  just  playing  with  me.  It  is  a  game. 

And  it  is  not  cool  to  play  games  with  poor  folks.  Either  we  are 
serious  about  it  or  we  are  playing  games. 

If  you  are  serious  about  it  you  make  an  assessment  there  is  full- 
time  child  care  available  for  that  person  before  you  dare  to  send 
that  person  out  on  the  street  looking  for  a  job. 

And  then,  you  have  employers  come  around  and  say,  'These  wel- 
fare recipients  won't  take  jobs.  I  offered  this  person  a  job  and  she 
turned  it  down." 

Of  course.  You  never  had  child  care  available  for  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Harold,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  Mr.  Matsui. 

I  had  a  question  posed  to  me  a  moment  ago  by  a  reporter. 

He  was  talking  about  breaking  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 
We  all  know  about  50  percent  of  all  the  AFDC  recipients  come  off 
of  welfare  within  the  first  2  years  and  half  come  off  within  the  first 
year. 

Trying  to  break  that  cycle  for  the  other  50  percent  for  the  long 
term  or  the  welfare  dependent— many  citizens  think  in  terms  of 
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welfare  dependency,  moving  from  one  generation  to  another.  Can 
the  panel  sort  of  respond  to  how  that  cycle  might— those  who  are 
trapped  into  that  cycle,  from  one  generation  till  the  next— how  do 
you  break  the  dependency  of  welfare? 

Mr.  Aslanian.  The  actual  stay  on  welfare  is  2  years.  Most  people 
get  off  of  welfare  within  2  years. 

Like  I  was  saying,  the  California  Workfare  Program  says  that  15 
percent  of  the  people  will  be  doing  workfare  for  the  rest  of  their 
life. 

So,  that  is  basically  the  number  of  people  who  would  be  on  wel- 
fare more  than  2  years,  and  this  Workfare  Program  has  reached 
the  conclusion  these  people  aren't  going  to  work.  They  are  going  to 
be  doing  workfare  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

Most  people  get  off  welfare  without  the  needs  of  all  these  glori- 
fied programs.  So,  if  a  meaningful  program  is  going  to  be  effective, 
then  a  program  should  target  the  people  that  we  are  really  talking 
about  and  let  the  other  folks  do  what  they  do  best,  which  is  they 
find  their  own  way  off  of  welfare  and  there  is  no  need  to  force 
them  into  these  programs,  those  loops  and  hoops. 

In  fact,  the  San  Diego  Workfare  Program  has  shown  that  men 
participating  in  workfare  get  less  jobs  than  not  in  the  Workfare 
Program  

Chairman  Ford.  In  other  words,  given  limited  dollars  to  work 
with  for  work,  education,  and  training  opportunities,  you  are 
saying  we  should  target  on  those  with  long-term,  long  dependency 
on  welfare. 

Mr.  Aslanian.  Right.  That  is  where  you  should  put  your  re- 
sources. What  California  is  doing,  people  are  going  to  get  off  wel- 
fare, anyway. 

For  tl.  a  people  who  aren't  going  to  get  off,  they  say  up  front  they 
will  be  on  workfare  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 

Ms.  Blong.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  draw  such  a  black  and  white  line 
in  the  targeting. 

I  did  want  to — before  addressing  this  specific  question— want  to 
clarify  something  about  that  number,  because  I  did  recall  the  50- 
percent  number  came  up  with  some  of  the  earlier  witnesses,  50  per- 
cent as  the  long-term  welfare  recipients. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  confusion,  I  think,  in  what  is  being  meas- 
ured. That  number  is  actually  saying  that  at  any  given  point  in 
time,  for  example,  if  we  go  out  and  look  today  at  who  was  on  the 
welfare  roll  in  any  large  area,  we  will  find  50  percent  of  those 
people  are  at  some  point  during  a  spell  of  welfare  use  that  will  last 
for  7  years  or  more. 

Some  of  them  will  be  in  year  1,  some  in  year  2,  some  in  year  3. 
So,  you  get  a  clumping  of  50  percent  at  any  one  point  in  time. 

Longitudinal  studies  that  have  been  done  have  indicated  that  the 
number  of  people  over  a  long  period  of  time  who  use  welfare  for 
what  is  called  a  long  spell— 8  years  or  more—is  lower  than  that 
and,  in  fact,  is  17  percent,  looking  at  people  over  a  10-  to  15-year 
period  of  time. 

I  don't  say  that  to  downplay  the  significance  of  that  number,  be- 
cause, yes,  obviously  then  we  want  to  deal  with  that  problem,  as 
well. 
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But  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  that  figure  in  perspective  in 
terms  of  what  it  means. 

I  do  think  that  in  developing  programs  one  has  to  look  at  a 
range  of  options.  I  think,  as  Kevin  pointed  out,  there  are  people 
who  will  be  moving  on  and  off  welfare  more  quickly,  are  more  em- 
ployable, have  more  skills. 

But  it  may  well  profit  them  and  society  as  a  whole  to  nonethe- 
less offer  them  some  employment  training,  some  skill  improve- 
ment, so  that  maybe  in  their  next  job  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
job  longer. 

They  will  be  able  to  move  more  quickly  up  the  employment 
ladder  to  an  income  level  that  gives  them  some  cause  of  action. 

What  clearly  happens  to  so  many  people  is  everything  is  fine 
until  something  happens,  until  a  child  gets  sick  and  you  have  to 
take  2  weeks  off  with  an  employer  who  says,  "No  way.  You  don't 
get  2  weeks  off  In  this  company.  If  you  don't  come  to  work  tomor- 
row, that  is  it." 

It  is  an  issue  thai  is  also  addressed  in  here,  and  I  realize  it  is  far 
beyond,  probably,  the  scope  of  this  committee  or  maybe  even  the 
Congress  which  is  the  whole  question  of  the  workplace,  and  bow  it 
addresses  the  need  to  provide  child  care  at  the  same  time. 

I  mean,  I  have  been  amazed  to  hear  quite  large  and  otherwise 
what  one  would  think  responible  American  corporations  who  pro- 
vide virtually  no  parental  leave  on  the  arrival  of  a  child. 

I  was  told  by  a  manager  in  a  large  corporation,  that  will  go  un- 
named here,  company's  policy  is  4  weeks,  and  if  you  don't  come 
back— and  these  are  professional  staffs  she  is  talking  about  and 
support  staff— not  only  is  it  4  weeks,  but  there  is  no  extension. 

And  if  you  don't  come  back  on  the  Monday  that  your  4  weeks  is 
over,  they  clean  out  your  desk. 

I  mean,  they  aren  t  fooling  around.  You  get  4  weeks  and  that  is 
it.  If  you  are  not  back  you  start  at  the  bottom. 

Well,  obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about— I  am  a  working 
mother  at  this  point,  having  come  to  motherhood  rather  late  in 
life. 

I  have  a  preschool  child.  But  I  started  working  part  time.  I 
worked  3  days  a  week  for  the  first  3  years.  I  am  now  up  to  3%, 
which  is  usually  more  like  4. 

Luckily,  I  worked  for  an  employer  who  both  had,  I  think,  s^me 
better  social  sense  what  an  employer's  responsibilities  should  be  in 
that  area  and  possibly  had  valued  my  service^. 

Those  combinations  of  things  gave  me  options. 

But  by  and  large,  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  if  you  are 
talking  about  a  person  who  has  primary  responsibility  for  child 
care  and  you  are  talking  about  employment  for  that  person,  you 
have  got  to  also  recognize  that  our  employment  market  has  got  to 
recognize  child  care  responsibilities  and  being  willing  to  modify 
itself  in  a  way  that  will  deal  with  those  things. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  thank  the  panelists  for  your  testimony 
today  before  the  subcommittee. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  today's  subcommittee  hearing  on  work, 
education,  and  training  opportunities,  and  we  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the  other  witnesses  who  have  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee today. 
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The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

We  are  scheduling  some  field  hearings  n  the  very  near  future, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  dates  worked  out  yet. 
The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:55  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.] 


WORK,  EDUCATION,  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1986 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

_  The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:26  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  Presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  the  delay.  I  have  been  talking  with  the 
staff  about  welfare  reform.  It  is  clear  that  we  can't  set  any  dates 
for  a  markup  session  to  try  to  work  on  a  welfare  reform  package  to 
report  from  this  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  take  testimony  from  academicians 
and  other  researchers  who  have  studied  the  issue  of  welfare  de- 
pendency. This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  public  sessions  to  hear 
from  witnesses  about  a  work,  education,  and  training  component 
for  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform  package. 

Today's  witnesses  will  give  us  the  facts  about  welfare  recipients, 
w£?J:hey  ^  how  lonS  they  remain  on  welfare,  why  they  leave 
AFDC,  and  what  their  chances  are  for  a  self-supporting  future. 
They  can  also  help  us  to  shape  a  work,  education,  and  training 
strategy  that  offers  the  best  hope  for  reducing  dependency  and 
building  an  independent  future  for  poor  children. 

The  panel  is  a  distinguished  one,  including  Anna  Kondratas  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  Greg  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Survey  Research  Center;  and  Isabel  Sawhill  of  the  Urban  Inri- 
tute. 

I  would  like  for  the  three  members  of  the  panel  to  take  the  table 
right  in  front  of  the  witness  stand.  Once  again,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  we  are  delighted  to  have  this  distinguished  panel 
with  us  today.  We  certainly  look  forward  to  your  input,  and  once 
again  we  are  sorry  for  starting  a  few  minutes  late.  At  this  time  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  panel. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  ANNA  KONDRATAS,  SCHULTZ  SENIOR  FELLOW 
IN  HEALTH  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  THE  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 
Ms.  Kondratas.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today 
and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  opinions  I  express  are  my 
own  and  do  not  reflect  the  position  of  any  organization. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Your  testimony  does  not  reflect  

Ms.  Kondratas.  The  position  of  any  organization. 

Chairman  Ford.  Of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  it  is  not? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  Policy  analysts  do  not  necessarily  speak  for  the 
foundation.  We  express  our  own  opinions.  I  think  you  can  take  it 
for  granted  mine  is  a  conservative  view.  Otherwise  I  wouldn't  be 
working  there.  But  it  is  not  an  official  position  of  the  organization. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  testimony  i*  from  you  as  a  person,  not  from 
the  Heritage  Foundation? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  That  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  mistake  on  page  2,  which  is  rather  sig- 
nificant. In  the  third  paragraph  it  says  that  "The  interactions 
among  these  factors  are  very  complex,  which  is  why  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  establish  cause  and  effect.  It  should  be  just  the  opposite.  It 
is,  so  difficult  to  establish  cause  and  effect.  In  effect,  I  think  the 
typist  who  was  typing  it  maybe  didn't  understand  what  I  was 
trying  to  say,  because  when  she  finished  typing  it  she  said,  "Anna, 
are  you  for  workfare  or  against  it?"  She  really  couldn't  tell  from 
the  paper. 

I  suppose  I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  definitely  ibr 
it.  I  think  in  terms  of  budgetary  impact  initially  it  has  a  house- 
cleaning  effect,  as  some  Utrh  welfare  officials  expressed  it  This  is 
certainly  true  in  welfare  systems  that  have  a  high  degree  of  abuse 
or  fraud. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  supposedly  had  a  good  general 
housecleaning  effect,  but  this  is  a  one-time  impact,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  not  even  an  important  impact,  because  certainly  if  one 
tries  to  limit  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
it,  so  it  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a  reason  for  workfare. 

I  think  workfare  makes  sense  because  of  the  changed  demo- 
graphics, and  the  changed  role  of  women  in  society  and  the  work- 
Force.  When  the  AFDC  rrogram  was  founded  women  were  general- 
ly expected  to  be  home  with  their  children,  and  this  is  why  the 
system  was  set  up,  to  enable  women  to  be  home  with  their  chil- 
dren. Today  when  more  than  half  of  the  mothers  of  young  children 
work,  when  many  women  want  to  work,  many  don't  but  nave  to,  it 
is  an  anomaly  to  have  a  welfare  system  which  treats  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  women  differently  from  how  women  are  behaving  general- 
ly in  society. 

I  think  in  the  1980's,  having  a  workfare  element  or  work  compo- 
nent in  welfare  is  healthy  for  the  individual.  It  is  not  only  good  for 
the  budget,  it  is  not  only  good  for  society  but  it  is  healthy  for  the 
individual  herself  to  be  earning  her  own  way,  to  feel  that  she  has 
the  potential  for  earning  her  own  way.  I  think  if  you  read  various 
evaluations  of  welfare  programs,  that  most  of  the  recipients  who  do 
participate  in  work  programs  are  very  pleased.  The  reactions  of  the 
recipients  to  workfare,  even  straight  workfare  in  a  State  like  West 
Virginia,  are  very  positive.  They  think  it  is  fair.  They  are  proud  of 
it,  and  I  think  it  has  real  benefits  for  the  recipients  as  well  as  for 
the  budget. 

If  my  written  testimony  sounds  ambivalent,  it  is  not  because  I 
am  opposed  or  feel  ambivalent  about  the  principle  of  workfare, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  one,  but  I  am  concerned  about  its  im- 
plementation and  implication  for  cost  as  well  as  changes  in  incen- 
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tives  for  recipients  that  this  might  imply.  For  example,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  structure  of  the  program  is  such  that  the  benefits  are 
becoming  so  liberal  I  am  afraid  it  might  provide  incentives  for 
women  who  normally  might  not  choose  welfare  as  an  option  to  go 
into  th^  welfare  system  to  get  job  placement  services. 

They  are  able  to— they  send  people  to  college,  for  example,  to 
universities.  I  mean,  there  are  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients 
in  Massachusetts  that  nonwelfare,  low-income  mothers  may  not 
necessarily  have,  and  I  think  that,  again,  one  should  look  carefully 
at  exactly  what  this  implies  for  future  budget  costs. 

The  other  reason  that  I  am  ambivalent  is  because  I  don't  believe 
that  any  welfar  reform  of  the  AFDC  Program  alone  can  possibly 
alter  overall  poverty  spending  levels,  because  AFDC  is  not  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  Federal  budget,  it  is  a  very  small  part  ~f 
even  poverty  spending.  I  think  lasf  year,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  $134  billion  was  spent  on  means-tested 
programs  of  various  sorts.  AFDC  is  only  a  small  component  of  that, 
so  any  change  in  that,  and  especially  changes  that  only  change  the 
AFDC  budget  marginally,  is  not  going  to  affect  overall  poverty 
spending. 

It  also  will  not  affect  the  social  environment  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  the  recipient  bocause  ArvrX3  is  a  iast-resort  program.  It 
is  simply  an  income  transfer  program,  and  there  are  so  many  other 
job  training,  education  and  various  other  programs  for  the  poor 
that  are  supposed  to  be  affecting  their  opportunities  and  their  envi- 
ronment that  AFDC  alone,  regardless  of  how  you  reform  it,  is  not 
going  to  change  that  very  much. 

Among  the  recommendations — if  you  want  me  to  expand  on  any 
of  this,  you  can  com  back  to  this  in  questions.  But  I  would  just 
like  to  recommend  that  AFDC,  the  component  of  AFDC  that  is  for 
intact  families  should  be  expanded  to  all  States.  I  think  it  makes 
sense  if  we  look  at  welfare  reform  in  the  long  term,  that  we  think 
of  welfare  reform  as  including  intact  families. 

I  tLink  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  reverse  some  of  the  socipl  trends 
♦hat  are  disastrous  for  ^wer  income  families,  especially  as  has 
been  noted  recently  in  the  media  on  the  impact  of  social  trends  on 
black  families,  we  have  think  of  welfare  as  being  extended  to 
intact  families.  Again,  this  is  not  just  AFDC,  because  why  do  a  lot 
of  women  stay  on  AFDC:  rhey  have  access  to  Medicaid.  I  think  we 
need  to  make  medical  care,  through  a  voucher  system,  or  some- 
thing else,  available  to  poor  families  that  are  intact  families  and  to 
nonwelfare  poor  families.  Otherwise,  any  kind  of  reform  you  do 
with  AFDC  will  not  be  effective. 

In  terms  ot  the  kind  of  legislative  proposals  L\+l  are  being 
pushed  by  the  administration,  that  requiring  States  to  implement 
work-related  programs  and  workfare  over  a  set  period  of  time 
might  be  counterproductive.  I  think  the  difference  between  manda- 
tory workfare  and  vohv.tary  workfare  is  largely  illusory,  consider- 
ing the  experience  of  most  States. 

Even  in  States  with  mandatory  workfare,  lots  of  exceptions  have 
to  be  made  because  of  conditions,  and  it  is  easy  enough  not  to  work 
if  you  don't  want  to,  and  in  voluntary  States  like  Massachusetts 
they  still  twist  your  arm  very  strongly  to  participate.  And  so  it  is 
really  a  question  that  most  recipients  want  to  participate  in  any 
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case,  and  I  think  that  States  have  to  gear  both  the  timing  of  the 
programs  and  the  type  of  program  they  run,  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  straight  workfare  or  some  other  type  of  program,  to  their  own 
economic  conditions.  I  don't  think  this  is  something  that  can  be  dic- 
tated by  Washington. 

I  think  we  also  should  consider,  if  we  are  thinking  in  the  longer 
run,  of  eliminating  AFDC  entirely  as  it  currently  exists.  I  think 
Greg  Duncan  has  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  that  it  works  very 
well  for  the  v,  ,t  nugority  of  short-term  recipients.  Maybe  that  part 
of  it  could  be  kept,  but  it  is  certainly  not  helpful  to  people  who 
tend  to  become  long-term  dependents.  Again,  I  am  not  trying  to 
imply  anything  about  cause  and  effect  because  I  do  think  it  is  an 
open  question  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  I  do  think  that  it 
might  even  be  necessary  to  have  two  programs. 

If  you  established  AFDC,  for  example,  as  a  4-year  program— and 
I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  written  testimony  that  in  a  survey  at 
the  Heritage  Foundation  we  found  that  94  percent  of  the  American 

!mblic  supported  this  kind  of  approach— the  vast  msu'ority  of  wel- 
are  recipients  would  not  be  affected  at  all.  All  those  welfare  recipi- 
ents that  use  it  as  a  short-term  fallback,  when  they  get  into  some 
sort  of  economic  difficulty  or  when  divorce  impoverishes  the 
woman  with  her  children,  that  wouldn't  change  the  ground  rules 
for  them  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  having  a  4-year  temporary  program,  it 
would  change  the  ground  rules  for  teenage  girls  who  are  the  most 
likely  tc  develop  long-term  dependency.  But,  obviously  you  cannot 
have  just  the  Charles  Murray  kind  of  solution,  a  4-year  program 
that  ends  and  then  if  somebody  didn't  comply,  too  bad.  But  I  think 
it  sends  a  message  anyway  that  this  particular  program  ends  after 
4  years.  There  can  be  other  fallback  State  programs  or  integrated 
private-public  programs  to  take  care  of  people  that  would  stay  on 
longer. 

Obviously,  something  like  that  would  have  to  be  integrated  heav- 
ily with  an  education  and  job  training  component  for  a  mother,  es- 
pecially a  teenage  mother,  when  she  initially  comes  onto  the  rolls. 

I  think  you  would  have  to  require  high  school  dropouts  to  get 
their  high  school  degree  and  to  continue  with  education  or  some 
job  training.  In  4  years  that  should  be  possible,  and  so  I  think  that 
this  might  just  change  the  attitudes  of  r  ipierts,  because  it  would 
change  the  ground  rules  of  the  program. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  mrpose  of  the  pro- 
gram today,  and  with  the  role  of  women  in  society  today,  that  we 
don't  expect  women  to  sit  home  with  their  children  their  entire 
lives,  and  yet  the  AFDC  Program  is  still  designed  that  way,  based 
on  the  mores  of  the  19S0's. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  could  be  done  in  the  long  term  is  to 
look  at  the  entire  system  of  70-plus  means-tested  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  helps  to  fund  today.  As  I  mentioned,  the 
spending  on  that  is  about  $134  billion  annually. 

See  what  the  purposes  are.  My  own  analysis  of  these  70-plus  pro- 
grams indicates  to  me  that  they  all  have  about  three  purposes:  One 
is  simply  income  maintenance  or  income  assistance,  and  that  in- 
cludes even  the  Nutrition  Programs  like  food  stamps  or  anything 
else.  It  is,  basically,  giving  money  or  in-kind  resources  to  families 
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to  enable  them  to  come  up  to  a  level  of  consumption  that  we  think 
k  minimally  decent. 

The  other  purpose  is  human  capital  improvement,  and  that  is  all 
the  education  and  job-training  efforts,  which  are  purely  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  and  this  was  the  whole  focus  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  seem  to  be  the  least  successful.  I  think  the  income 
maintenance  programs  are  probably  more  successful  than  the  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  get  people  to  really  help  themselves. 

The  last  area  is  medical  care,  which  doesn't  really  fall  into  one 
or  the  other. 

When  you  look  at  all  the  70  programs  together,  you  realize  very 
clearly  what  the  gaps  are,  and  why  some  of  these  programs  are 
failing.  The  income  maintenance,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  be 
inadequate,  especially  in  some  States.  I  don't  think  that  the  poor 
are  necessarily  getting  a  lot  of  this  $134  billion,  and  I  don't  see 
anything  wrong  in  raising  benefits  for  the  poor.  What  I  do  see  as 
wrong  is  continually  putting  money  into  programs  where  most  of 
the  beneficiaries  are  middle-class  service  providers,  where  the  out- 
come of  the  program  is  not  entirely  clear  » i  terms  of  the  effect  is 
the  poor. 

I  think  in  terms  of  education  and  training,  we  shouldn't  neces- 
sarily gear  those  programs  to  the  poor  only,  we  shouldn't  necessari- 
lv  means  test  them.  I  think  education  and  training  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  every  American.  I  think  we  need  to  upgrade  inner- 
city  schools.  I  think  we  need  to  put  an  awful  lot  of  effort  into  the 
original  systems,  because  a  lot  of  the  job  training  efforts  are  simply 
picking  up  the  failures  of  systems  that  already  exist  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  providing  the  poor  with  services  that  they  obviously  do 
not  provide. 

People  graduate  from  high  school  who  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
and  then  they  have  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps  to  learn  how  to  read. 
That  is  neither  the  function  of  job  training,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  shows  the  failure  of  the  educational  system  to  begin  with. 

The  medical  care,  I  think,  is  another  aspect  that  could  stand  ter- 
rific reform  and  you  don't  need  co  go  to  socialized  medicine  to  give 
the  poor  access  to  medical  care.  There  are  various  other  schemes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stuart  Butler  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  I 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  delivery  of  medical  services  to 
the  poor  that  would  not  entail  socialized  medicine.  But  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  clear  that  we  need  to  give  all  the  poor  access  to  medi- 
cine because  then  that  whole  AFDC-Medicaid  linkup  would  not  be 
the  disincentive  that  is  for  women  to  get  off  welfare. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Abstract: 

The  cast  for  vorkfare  cannot  really  be  made  on  cost-saving  grounds, 
at  least  in  the  short  run.    Depending  on  the  design  and  goals  of  the 
program,  it  can  ba  either  more  or  less  expensive  than  walfare  without 
work  requirements .    But  there  are  obvious  though  unquantif iable  social 
benefits  in  establishing  a  system  wherein  reciprocal  obligations  and 
mutual    ispect  Lte  the  basis  for  the  interaction  of  welfare  recipients 
and  society. 

As  for  dependency,  it  can  cer-ainly  be  exacerbated       a  lack  of 
commitment  to  the  work  ethic,  but  work  requirements  in  welfare  p^srams 
or  the  lack  of  them  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  picture  of  th* 
erosion  of  values  in  our  society.    Work'  requirements  are  not  a  panacea 
for  dependency.    Because  of  socia)  attitudes,  workfare  in  the  1980s  has 
a  better  chance  for  success  than  it  did  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  nnly 
if  we  learn  to  be  happy  with  marginal  successes.    And  we  must  be  realistic 
about  the  ability  of  any  welfare  reform  to  solve  the  intrinsic  problems 
of  income  transfer  disincentives.    Making  welfare  a  temporary  assistance 
program  like  unemployment  compensation  (though  of  longer  duration)  might 
provide  a  complementary  approach  to  education  and  training  efforts  to 
reduce  long-term  dependency  withojt  penalizing  needy  short-term  recipients, 
who  are  the  majority  of  the  total  caseload  over  time. 
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Intrc duct ion 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  as  part  of  an  ongoing  study  of  welfare 
in  the  U.S.,  the  Heritage  Foundation  commissioned  a  national  poll  on 
welfare  and  poverty.    Among  many  other  interesting  bxts  of  information, 
the  poll  found  that  94  percent  of  the  American  public  favors  requiring  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  to  do  some  work  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  * 
collected,  and  nearly  100  percent  favors  providing  incentives  to  go  hack  to 
school  or  be  trained  for  a  job.    But  although  fewer  than  30  percent  think 
cutting  benefits  is  the  way  to  get  recipients  off  the  rolls,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  74  percent  do  not  want  their  federal  taxes  raised  one  penny  to  increase 
benefits  for  the  poor. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  work fare  and  employment  training  programs 
for  welfare  recipients  have  won  such  broad-based  political  support  across 
the  country,  especially  since  most  welfare  recipients  also  seem  to  favor 
them.    But  what  ace  we  trying  to  accomplish?    And  will  it  work? 

First,  a  few  general  observations  about  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC) .    As  originally  conceived,  the  program 
is  an  anomaly.    When  it  was  created,  a  woman  without  a  husband  and  with 
children  (then  primarily  widows)  were  considered  ipso  facto  tin  employable. 
Most  mothers  in  intact  families  also  stayed  home  with  their  children. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  married  American  women  work,  and  almost  half  of 
those  work  full-time.    Over  half  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  6  are 
in  the  labor  force,  as  are  well  over  two-thirds  of  mothers  with  youngest 
children  between  6  and  13.    But  for  many  of  these  women,  paid  labor  is 
not  a  matter  of  personal  self-fulfillment  but  economic  necessity.  A 
national  poll  conducted  by  Dec is ion /Making/ In formation  in  1983  showed  that 
about  half  of  all  working  women  described  themselves  as  working  oat  of 
necessity  and  not  choice.    Clearly,  these  perceptions  are  another  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  work fare  —  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  "ax-paying 
working  women  who  only  reluctantly  leavo  their  children  to  have  their 
taxes  pay  for  another  group  of  women  to  be  able  *o  stay  home  with  theirs. 

Another  point:  The  aggregate  number  of  AFDC  welfare  recipients  in 
the  U.S.  has  regained  relatively  stable  at  about  three  and  a  half  million 
cases  since  1972  (about  10-11  million  recipients).    There  is,  of  course, 
considerable  turnover  in  the  caseload.    Long-term  dependency  is  a  real 
social  and  personal  problem  for  many,  but  it  is  obviously  not  the  fate  of 
the  majority  of  women  who  end  up  on  welfare.    Of  course,  using  the 
welfare  system  as  a  short-term  crutch  is  also  a  type  of  dependency  if 
other  options  are  available.    But  whatever  the  corrupting  influence  of 
welfare,  it  seems  to  have  reached  a  certain  plateau,    of  course this  does 
not  diminish  the  moral  imperative  of  attempting  to  assess  its  good  and 
bad  effects  on  those  who  are  dependent  on  it,  including  the  role  of  work 
in  their  lives,  and  its  costs  and  benefits  to  the  rest  af  us. 

One  should  issue  a  caveat,  however.    Policy  makers  and  analysts  have 
been  trying  to  do  this  not  just  for  decades  but  for  centuries.    Since  the 
days  of  the  Elizabethan  poor  Laws,  the  history  of  welfare  reform 
reveals  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  reconcile  the  desire 
to  provide  humane  assistance  to  the  needy  without  fostering  dependency 
and  encouraging  indolence,  as  well  as  to  define  th    limits  of  public 
obligation  and  control  public  expenditures.    We  art.  faced  with  the  same 
inherent  political  and  economic  dilemmas,  and  work  requirements  are  not 
really  going  to  change  the  equation  much. 

We  know  that  because  they've  been  tried  before.    Work  or  apprentice- 
ship (training)  in  exchange  for  assistance  has  always  seemed  the  obvious 
solution  to  the  work  disincentives  and  demoralizing  effects  of  welfare  ,y 
since  work  is  the  apparent  means  to  independence  and  the  basis  of  man's 
dignity.    But  once  the  principle  of  an  entitlement  to  public  assistance  is 
established,  work  loses  its  primary  purpose  as  the  means  of  production 
and  becomes  instead  a  condition  of  entitlement.    Instead  of  being  useful, 
it  can  become  cumbersome.    There  may  be  labor  shortages  in  some  areas,, 
and  surpluses  in  other  areas,  but  the  indigent  are  not  always  conveniently 
located  near  or  suited  for  "real"  available  jobs,    charitable  intentions 
are  insufficient  to  change  economic  conditions  or  endow  bureaucrats  with 
decision-making  and  job-creating  capacities  superior  to  the  market's,  and 
this  underlies  the  make-work  and  faked- work  quality  of  many  work- for  welfare 
strategies.    And  th<  *'s  no  point  in  training  for  jobs  that  aren't  thsre. 
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Tht  Economics  of  Jalfsre  and  Policy  Iapl tea t ion n 

There  are  two  related  but  distinct  public  policy  problems  regarding 
welfare.    One  is  the  issue  of  how  to  imp-.ove  the  earnings  of  the  recipient 
so  that  welfare  is  r?  longtr  necesssry  or  attractive  for  that  recipient. 
The  other  ia  how  to  hold  pi-bllc  expenditures  within  reasonable  bounds. 
It  is  s  mistake  to  eeaume  th»?  s  etritegy  attacking  the  first  problem 
will  necesssrily  solve  the  second  in  the  short  term,  or  vice  versa. 

The  simple  view  that  welfare  is  sn  alternative  to  work  is  insufficient 
to  understand  the  dynamica  of  welfare  dependency.    Clearly,  the  willingness 
of  a  person  to  work  ia  affected  by  the  relationship  between  his  earnings 
potential  and  the  level  of  welfare  benefits.    But  the  equation  is  not  a 
simple  one.    If  a  person  placed  a  high  value  on  leisure,  potential 
earnings  would  have  to  be  algnlflcantly  higher  than  welfare  to  Induce 
th-t  person  to  verk.    See—  individuals,  of  course,  place  positive  velue 
on  work  Itself  and  thus  will  prefer  working  to  being  on  welfare  even  if 
they  are  wrse  off  financially.   Moreover,  moat  people  do  not  have  a 
"free"  choice  between  welfare  and  earned  Income,  beceuee  there  are  both 
constraint a  on  acceaa  to  each,  and  there  are  burdana  imposed  by  both 
welfare  and  tax  laws. 

Thus,  economic  choices  by  family  heads  are  made  in  the  context  of 
their  own  value  system,  end  within  s  system  of  Income  and  welfare  incentives. 
The  interactions  among  these  factors  are  very  complex,  which  is  why  It 
\e  not  difficult  to  establlah  cause  and  effect.    But  the  potentially 
damaging  effects  of  welfsre  on  low  Income  families  with  few  other  options 
are  clear.    They  were  recognised  and  discussed  as  early  as  the  1960s. 
Tet  the  warnings  were  Ignored. 

If  the  welfare  system  offers  mothers  higher  benefits  than  the  laoor 
market  offers  unskilled  men  in  earnings — and  this  can  be  the  case  even 
In  low-benefit  states— then  the  mother  becomes  the  family's  primary 
earner.    This  complies tes  the  problem  of  reducing  dependency  on  welfare 
for  two  reasons.    First,  the  woman's  opportunities  In  che  labor  market 
are  usually  those  of  e  secondary  wage-eerner,  that  is,  she  may  lack  the 
requisite  skills  and  preparation  for  an  upwardly  mobile  job  and  her 
child  care  responsibilities  may  preclude  her  ability  to  travel  or  work 
overtime  or  lrreguler  hours.    And  since  the  welfare  department  has 
aeaumed  the  role  of  dependable  primary  provider,  men  are  encouraged  to 
adopt  a  much-reduced  role  in  the  family,  which  further  loosens  th*ir 
ties  to  the  labor  market.    The  increasing  prevalence  of  low-incoc j  men 
as  secondary  earners  unavoidably  contributes  to  what  some  have  called  a 
lack  of  "marriageable"  men  in  low-income  communities.    In  particular,  it 
appears  to  be  an  Important  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  black  family. 

Perversely,  even  though  almoat  no  one  would  argue  that  welfare 
benefits  enaole  anyone  to  live  in  style,  and  in  some  states,  one  can 
hardly  scrape  by  on  welfare  at  all,  increasing  benefits  can  only  serve 
to  exacerbate  these  trends.    The  underlying  problem  dees  not  disappear 
with  Increased  benefits  —  that  often  exacerbates  the  trend  to  dependency 
and  family  decline  by  making  lndpendence  and  work  relatively  less  attractive. 
Moreover,  the  new  wave  of  workfare  reforms  for  AFDC  likely  will  not 
improve  the  situation,  because  they  do  not  increase  work  incentives  or 
opportunities  for  absent  fathers.    Instead,  they  attempt  to  transform 
mothers  into  primary  earners,  and  it  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  is 
sound  policy  in  the  long  run.    Clearly,  in  the  short  run,  one  must 
strive  to  make  existing  family  units,  including  single-parent  households, 
as  self-sufficient  and  viable  a&  possl'  JLe.    But  long-term  welfare  reform 
should  focus  on  the  intact  family  and  rj  having  both  parents  assume 
responslbllty  for  children. 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  what  welfare  policy  can  accomplish 
with  respect  to  reversing  trends  in  divorce  re tea  and  illegitimate 
births.    Cultural  norms  and  morel  standerds  are  not  readily  susceptible 
to  change  by  government  flet,  bur  the  welfare  system  should  not  facll  'ate 
family  and  community  dissolution.    Current  efforts  to  increase  child 
support  payments  and  step  up  enforcement  of  collections  from  absent 
fathera  are  proper  end  long  overdue.    In  the  case  of  unwed  teenaged 
anthers,  enforcing  paternal  responslbllty  is  mere  problematic.  But 
reded  educational  and  Job -training  efforts  in  urbsn  slums  oust  be 
:  of  the  solution,  end  not. only  for  welfare  recipients.    In  addition, 
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tne  economic  and  social  reality  and  barrenness  of  out-of -wedlock  births 
oust  be  taught  —  In  the  schools  and  in  the  community..    Where  community 
valma  preclude  receptivity  to  such  messages  from  external  sources, 
cooAunity  leaders  must  take  the  responsibility  for  turning  the  value 
systex  around. 

Government  can  help  by  refocusing  the  goals  of  the  AFDC  program.  A 
number  of  steps  could  be  taken  which  would  reflect  the  values  of  the 
broader  society  more  clearly.    For  example,  AFDC  assistance  to  families 
with  fathers  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own  (the  AFDC-U  program) 
should  be  extended  nationwide.    At  present,  such  coverage  exists  only  in 
about  half  the  states.    Further,  AFDC  could  be  made  an  explicitly  temporary 
program  —  say,  a  maximum  of  four  years.    (The  Heritage  poll  referred  to 
earlier,  by  the  way,  shows  that  94  percent  of  Americans  would  favor  such 
an  approach.)    This  would  not  involve  any  change  for  the  vast  majority 
of  welfare  recipients,  who  remain  or.  the  program  a  few  years  at  most. 
But  it  would  create  e  diffwrent  incentive  structure  for  pregnant  and 
potentially  pregnant  teens,    *o  are  most  likely  to  become  long-term 
recipients.    A  system  in  vh-...u  benefits  taper  off  or  end  after  a  set 
period  of  time,  and  perhapt  decline  with  rising  numbers  of  illegitimate 
children,  could  be  worked  out  with  support  systems,  i.e.,  fallback 
programs  run  by  states  or  private  clarity,  to  ensure  that  innocents  do 
not  suffer.    Continuing  fcuuation  and  job  training  for  the  mother  should 
be  mandatory  during  the  four-year  period.    Such  a  desigu  would  send  an 
overdue  message  to  those  most  likely  to  develop  welfare  dependency  and 
help  them  avoid  the  tragedy  of  salf-pcrpetuating  poverty. 

Cost  Savings  of  Workfare  and  Work-Related  Programs 

There  is  little  hard  data  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  work-for- 
welfare,  or  on  its  impact  on  caseload  reduction.    Such  data  as  do  exist  — 
and  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  provides  some 
of  the  most  reliable  to  date,  given  the  difficulties  of  quantifying  some 
of  the  factors  —  will  provide  both  opponents  and  supporters  of  workfare 
with  airtunition  since  the  glass  is  both  half-full  and  half-empty,  one 
typic*.*  MDRC  result,  for  example,  showed  that  61  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  in  San  Diego  obtained  private-sector  jobs  over  an  18-month  period, 
compared  to  55.4  percent  of  the  control  group.    An  improvement,  certainly, 
and  important  to  the  individuals  involved,  but  hardly  a  cause  of  joy  for 
those  who  expect  a  significant  budgetary  impact.    The  more  so  because 
"savings"  in  studies  of  this  kind  deduct  the  monetary  value  of  '•social 
benefits"  from  expenditures,  which  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  reduction 
in  expenditure  levels. 

Cost  reduction  "success"  in  programs  without  control  groups  is  even 
harder  to  measure,  and  depends  very  much  on  how  the       luator  chooses  to 
defins  it.    Such  evaluations  can  range  from  the  mode*,  conclusion  in  a 
report  on  the  Ohio  work  programs,  that  "the  resultant  welfare  savings 
are  substantially  less  than  program  costs,"  to  claims  by  Massachusetts 
officials  that  their  much  more  ambitious  program  "saves"  the  state  tens 
of  millions  a  year  in  welfare  cost. 

In  fact,  the  Massachusetts  experience  is  illuminating.    The  program 
is  probably  no  more  nor  less  successful  than  other  vork-for-welfare 
designs,  but  it  still  awaits  a  serious  study.    Meanwhile,  the  facts  are 
these:    the  state's  Employment  Training  Choices  Program  (ET)  placed  over 
18,000  welfare  recipients  in  job.  in  two  years  of  operations.  Critics 
pointed  out  that  Massachusetts  has  a  very  low  inemploymc-nt  rate,  and 
wondered  whether  such  figures  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere.    But  a  more 
salient  question  is  whether  that  is  iuch  a  notable  achievement  at  all- 
According  to  a  Massachusetts  Department  of  public  Welfare  report,  more 
than  half  of  the  state's  AFDC  families  stay  on  welfare  less  than  a  year 
in  any  case.    And  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  who  are  not  in  the  ET 
program  and  who  find  jobs  through  other  means  is  the  same  as  the  number 
who  find  jobs  through  ET.    Further,  since  there  is  no  control  group,  it 
cannot  be  determined  how  many  of  the  ET  18,000  would  have  found  jobs  in 
any  case.    It  is  also  not  cle*r  how  competition  in  the  job  market  by 
some  AFDC  recipients  through  £T  initiatives  affects  other  job  seekers 
who  are  potential  AFDC  clients.    There  seem  to  be  as  many  new  case 
openings  as  closings.    When  the  ET  program  began  in  October,  1983,  the 
welfare  caseload  was  89,700;    in  Sept.,  1985,  it  was  88,800.    Over  the 
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two-year  period,  the  monthly  caseload  did  drop  to  as  low  as  84,600  but 
also  has  risen  to  as  high  as  89,000.    The  caseload  varies  by  several 
thousands  from  month  to  month,  but  the  trend  is  level.    And  th:s  is  in 
spite  of  Maaaachuaetts1  low  unemployment  rate. 

By  contrast,  the  caseload  in  Massachusetts  during  the  previous  two- 
year  period  had  declined  by  about  25  percent.    Moreover,  each  ET  job 
placement  thus  far  haa  coat  Massachusetts  about  $3,000  and  costs  are 
projected  to  rise,  primarily  because  of  the  day  care  component.  Massachusetts' 
per-placement  costs  u  the  WIN  program  fror  1978-81  averaged  some  $900. 
The  Massachusetts  experience  illustrates  perfectly  the  continuing  tension 
between  the  two  veiy  different  goals  of  work  programs  —  reducing  caseloads 
va.  providing  a  service  for  welfare  recipients. 

The  Case  for  Work fart 

The  case  for  workfare  cannot  really  be  made  on  cost-saving  grounds, 
at  le»st  in  the  short  run.    Depending  on  tne  design  and  goals  of  the 
program,  it  can  be  either  more  or  less  expensive  than  welfare  without 
work  requirements.    But  there  are  obvious  though  un quant if iable  social 
benefita  in  establishing  s  fystem  wherein  reciprocal  obligations  and 
mutual  respect  are  the  basis  for  the  interaction  of  welfare  recipients 
and  society. 

As  for  dependency,  it  csn  certainly  be  exacerbstged  by  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  the  work  ethic,  but  work  requirements  in  welfare  programs 
or  the  lack  of  them  ere  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  picture  of  the 
erosion  of  values  in  our  society.    Work  requirements  are  not  a  panacea 
for  dependency.    Because  of  social  attitudes,  workfare  in  the  1980s  has 
a  better  chance  for  success  than  it  did  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  but  only 
if  we  learn  to  be  be  nappy  with  marginal  successes.    And  we  must  be 
realistic  about  the  ability  of  any  welfare  reform  to  soJve  the  intrinisc 
problem*  of  Income  transfer  disincentives. 

Just  one  example:    If  workfare  or  job  training  is  made  mandatory 
for  all  able-bodied  recipients  save  mothers  with  preschool  children,  it 
won't  affect  caseloads  that  much,  and  for  those  who  really  don't  want  to 
work,  we  will  have  created  an  Incentive  to  have  more  babies.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  make  it  mandatory  for  all  with  no  exception,  the  day 
care  costs  to  society  will  be  staggering,  not  to  mention  the  bureaucracy 
necessary  for  enforcement.    There's  just  no  getting  around  it,  public 
transfers  do  not  promote  economic  efficiency. 

History  shows,  however,  that  a  little  economic  ' nefficiency  is  a 
price  that  our  wealthy  society  may  be  willing  to  pay  to  assist  the 
needy.    But  we  should  be  quite  clear  about  the  difference  between  doing 
something  to  the  poor  for  our  uwn  '  nefit  —  whether  we  are  social 
workers  or  taxpayers,  whether  we  are  do-gooders  or  Social  Darwinists  — 
and  actually  doing  something  for  the  poor  to  enable  them  to  take  resp^nslblity 
for  their  own  lives. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Greg  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, the  program  director  for  the  Survey  Research  Center. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREG  J.  DUNCAN,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  SURVEY 
RESEARCH  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  this  opportuni- 
ty to  tell  you  about  a  set  of  important  but  little  known  research 
findings  concerning  the  U.S.  welfare  system.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize very  briefly  the  written  testimony  I  submitted  for  the  hear- 
ing and  look  forward  to  addressing  any  questions  you  may  have 
about  it. 

Improving  the  welfare  system  has  been  a  recurrent  priority. 
Now,  as  20  years  ago,  it  is  on  the  top  of  the  list  of  domestic  con- 
cerns. The  renewed  interest  stems  in  part  from  dramatic  changes 
in  the  patterns  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  out-of-wedlock  births  in 
our  country,  in  our  perception  of  a  urban  underclass,  and  in  our 
attitudes  about  the  desirability  of  market  work  for  mothers  with 
small  children. 

Conservative  critics  such  as  Charles  Murray  have  used  these  and 
other  trendc  to  turn  the  conventional  view  of  the  welfare  3ystem 
on  its  head.  Rather  than  helping  the  poor  by  providing  them  with 
resources  they  would  not  otherwise  have,  these  critics  argue,  Great 
society  welfare  programs  have  actually  hurt  the  poor,  by  breaking 
up  families  and  inducing  adult  recipients  and  their  children  to 
become  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 

The  most  drastic  remedy  advocated  by  some  of  these  critics  is  the 
elimination  of  all  Federal  welfare  programs.  More  moderate  con- 
servative voices  call  for  reduction  in  the  size  and  scope  of  existing 
programs. 

Although  I  shall  argue  that  the  claims  of  tht3e  critics  are  not 
supported  by  the  weight  of  existing  evide  w  my  purpose  here  is 
not  to  provide  a  so-called  liberal  defense  of  welfare  against  the 
charges  of  these  critics.  I  come  here  instead  to  summarize  some 
little  known  research  findings  about  the  dynamics  of  the  nrelfa/e 
system  drawn  from  long-term  data  collection  projects  started  in  the 
1960's  and  continuing  today. 

I  am  codirector  of  one  of  these  data  collection  projects,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  panel  study  of  income  dynamics.  Launched  in 
1968,  our  project  has  collected  economic  data  annually  from  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  American  families  all  around  the  country. 
The  project  is  in  its  19th  year  and  is  supported  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  intermittently  several  other  Government  agenci  .i  and  private 
foundations.  Most  of  the  other  research  I  will  summarize  was 
funded  by  the  ASPE  Division  of  HHS  as  well. 

In  contrast  to  the  Census  Bureau's  annual  snapshots,  the  panel 
study  of  income  dynamics  and  the  other  panel  projects  provide  a 
unique  motion  picture  of  the  patterns  of  poverty  and  welfare,  show- 
ing what  Census  Bureau  figures  cannot,  the  nature  of  typical  pov- 
erty and  welfare  spells  and  the  extent  to  which  children  growing 
up  in  welfare  families  themselves  depend  on  welfare  when  they  are 
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old  enough  to  establish  independent  households.  Since  these  studies 
gather  data  from  families  chosen  to  be  representative  of  families 
all  across  the  United  States,  they  also  provide  perspective  on  the 
size  of  the  urban  underclass  relative  to  the  total  set  of  persistently 
poor  families  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  information  is  gathered  from  families  living  in  differ- 
ent States  with  widely  varying  AFDC  benefit  levels,  it  can  be  used 
to  evaluate  the  merits  of  claims  that  AFDC  benefit  levels  are  re- 
sponsible for  undesirable  changes  in  family  structure. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  studies  paint  a  picture  of  economic  mo- 
bility and  benign  welfare  programs  that  differs  dramatically  from 
the  conservative  critique.  Although  the  total  number  of  poor  people 
changes  little  from  one  year  to  the  next,  about  one  third  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  poor  at  a  given  time  will  climb  out  of  poverty  by 
the  following  year,  and  be  replaced  by  a  similar  number  of  individ- 
uals who  fall  into  poverty.  Persistent  poverty  is  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, but  the  numbers  are  much  smaller  than  the  Census 
Bureau  figures  would  appear  to  indicate. 

In  contrast  to  the  stereotype  of  the  poor  being  predominantly  an 
urban  underclass,  most  of  the  persistently  poor  live  outside  of  large 
urban  areas.  Nearly  half  live  in  families  where  the  head  is  dis- 
abled, and  a  substantial  number  are  elderly. 

While  some  of  the  upward  mobility  may  conform  to  the  Horatio 
Alger  stereotype,  more  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  labor  market 
events  and  family  composition  changes.  Bouts  of  unemployment  or 
a  divorce  often  create  temporary  periods  of  need  that  later  end 
with  reemployment  or  remarriage 

How  well  does  the  welfare  system  adapt  to  this  pattern  of  need? 
A  general  answer,  for  which  there  are  many  qualifications,  is  that 
the  current  welfare  system  functions  fairly  well  for  the  nwyority  of 
recipients,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  temporary  misfortune. 
Specifically,  the  relevant  studies  based  on  long-term  evidence  show 
the  following: 

First,  welfare  use  is  not  typically  a  long-term  experience.  Many 
welfare  careers  are  quite  short,  and  fewer  than  one  third  of  first- 
time  recipients  will  spend  more  than  8  years  altogether  on  the 
dole.  While  50  million  Americans  lived  in  families  that  received 
some  welfare  income  during  the  1970*8,  only  10  percent  of  these 
people,  5  million,  could  be  characterized  as  persistently  dependent 
upon  welfare. 

Second,  welfare  dependence  is  not  typically  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Among  women  who  grew  up  in  families 
that  depended  heavily  on  welfare  in  the  late  1960  s  and  early 
1970*8,  the  vast  majority,  four-fifths,  were  not  themselves  heavily 
dependent  upon  welfare  once  they  left  home  and  established  inde- 
pendent households.  For  black  women,  there  was  no  significant 
link  between  their  welfare  status  and  that  of  their  parents. 

Third,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  strong  links  between  che 
generosity  of  existing  welfare  programs  and  the  incidence  of  out-of- 
wedlock  births,  divorce,  marriages,  or  remarriages.  The  most  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  issue  conducted  by  Harvard  researchers 
David  Elwood  and  Mary  Jo  Bane  concluded  that  welfare  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  underlying  cause  of  dramatic  changes  in  family 
structure  in  the  past  few  decades. 
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In  short,  typical  welfare  spells  are  brief  and  interspersed  with 
work.  They  do  not  break  up  families,  and  welfare  dependence  is 
not  typically  passed  on  from  parent  to  child. 

But  while  the  welfare  system  functions  as  insurance  against  tem- 
porary misfortune  for  the  majority  of  recipients,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial minority,  numbering  at  least  several  million,  and  including  at 
least  one-sixth  of  all  black  children,  who  can  be  characterized  as 
persistently  dependent  upon  welfare. 

What  is  not  yet  clear  is  whether  the  welfare  system  is  itself  the 
cause  of  this  dependence.  Studies  that  have  attempted  to  link  wel- 
fare receipt  and  counterproductive  social  psychological  attitudes 
have  failed  to  find  significant  links.  As  mentioned  earlier,  welfare 
links  between  parent  and  child  are  surprisingly  weak  or  nonexist- 
ent, and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  welfare  system  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  demographic  changes  that  have  swept  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  two  decades. 

Much  more  research  is  needed  if  we  are  to  understand  what,  if 
any,  role  welfare  plays  in  shaping  the  characteristics  of  the  minori- 
ty recipients  who  comprise  the  American  underclass. 

Also  in  need  of  additional  research  is  the  issue  of  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  welfare.  Since  welfare  benefits  are  presumed  to  be  at  least 
in  part  investments  in  the  children  living  in  recipient  households, 
it  is  important  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  pare-ntpl  income  in 
general  and  welfare  income  in  particular  are  linked  to  the  positive 
attainments  of  children  such  as  schooling  ard  earnings  when  they 
reach  adulthood. 

The  evidence  available  at  this  point,  however,  is  clearly  at  odds 
with  the  view  that  Great  Society  welfare  programs  have  hurt 
rather  than  helped  poor  people.  That  view,  based  solely  on  cross- 
sectional  evidence,  is  simply  not  compatible  with  longitudinal  evi- 
dence showing  the  benign  nature  of  most  contacts  with  welfare. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  fellows:] 
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Testimony  of  Greg  J.  Duncan,  Program  Director 
Survey  Research  Center 
University  of  Michigan 
Subcommittee  or  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
May  22, .  198C 

I  INTRODUCTION 

In  debating  welfare  reform--whci.her  to  a  more  uriversal  scheme  as  proposed  rrore 
than  two  decades  ago  or  to  the  draconian  solutions  in  vogue  today — it  is  critical  to 
have  an  accurate  perception  of  the  nature  of  need  in  our  society  and  the  nature  of 
experience  with  existing  programs.     It  is,  of  course,  the  impressions  gained  from 
personal  experierce  or  colorful  case  study  accounts  that  remain  most  vivid  m  our 
minds.    The  danger  with  individual  case*!,  however,  is  that  they  nay  not  even  remotely 
represent  the  circumstances  of  the  larger  groups  with  which  they  are  identified. 
Is  Susan  Sheehan's  account  of  a  three-generation  welfare  family  in  New  York  City  in 
A  Welfare  Mother  a  depiction  of  the  typical  welfare  family?    Do  the  individuals  in 
Ken  Auletta's  Underclass  typify  persistently  poor  people  in  the  United  States  today? 

When  nationally  representative  data  are  used  to  substantiate  one  view  or 
another  in  the  welfare  debate,,,  they  are  typically  drawn  from  the  snapshot  pictures 
of  the  status  of  the  population  provided  by  the  Census  Bureau's  Current  Population 
Surveys.     Each  year,,  the  Bureau  selects  and  interviews  a  different  set  of  families, 
gathering  information  about  family  income  and  poverty  status  ,,  welfare  use,  an 
family  structure.    Analysts  have  plszed  these  snapshots  side  by  side  to  show  a  eaate 
changes  in  the  number  of  poor  families,,  the  number  of  families  in  "latent"  poverty 
(i.e.*,  those  who  would  be  poor  had  they  no  income  from  cash  transfer  programs),  the 
economic  conditions  of  families  defined  by  characteristics,  -,uch  as  race  or  female 
headship,  and  the  size  and  composition  of  the  welfare  population. 

The  most  interesting  policy  questions  about  the  nature  of  poverty  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  transfer  programs  are  dynamic,,  not  static,  and  thus  require  a  different 
kind  of  data  from  that  provided  by  the  Census  Bureau.    Turnover  in  the  poverty  and 
welfaie  populations  and  the  duration  and  correlates  of  poverty  and  welfare  experiences 
are  examples  of  phenomena  that  simply  cannot  be  addressed  with  cross-sectional  data. 
The  temptation  to  infer  dynamics  from  static  data  is  strong  and  some  analysts 
have  succumbed  to  it.    For  example,,  in  his  book  Welfare ,  Martin  Anderson  observed 
that  welfare  benefits  persistently  reached  about  one-tent.     f  the  nation's 
households,,  and  concluded  that  the  welfare  system  has  "created  a  new  caste  of 
Amer icans--perhaps  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  this  nation — a  caste  of  people  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  state,  with  little  hope  or  prospect  of  breaking  free 
Perhaps  we  should  call  them  the  Dependent  Americans"   (p.  50)      A  moment's  thought  will 
show  that  evidence  such  as  this  cannot  be  used  to  demonstrate  long-term  dependence 
Indeed,,  the  fact  that  one-tenth  of  the  nation  receives  welfare  in  two  consecutive 
yeirs  is  consistent  with  either  no  turnover  in  the  welfare  population  or  Mth 
complete  turnover      Nothing  in  the  data  he  presents  Justifies  a  conclusion  about 
the  duration  of  welfare  experiences. 

The  constraints  imposed  by  Census  Bureau  snapshots  are  clearly  recognized  by 
Charles  Murray  in  Losing  Ground.     "What  we  would  really  like,"  he  writes,   "is  a 
longitudinal  sample  of  the  disadvantaged"   (p.  54) .    By  longitudinal  he  means  a  study 
that  tracks  the  same  individuals  and  families  over  time. 

Fortunately,  the  past  twenty  years  have  witnessed  major  investments  in  a  number 
of  longitudinal  data  projects      Best  known  are  the  Negative  Income  Tax  experiments, 
with  their  lessons  about  the  likely  work  disincentives  and  family  structure  changes 
th*t  might  result  from  changing  current  welfare  programs  to  a  simpler  and  more 
universal  income  maintenance  scheme.     But  these  samples  were  limited  to  the  low- 
income  population  living  in  a  small  number  of  areas.     Not  as  uidely  known,  nor  as 
easily  grasped,  are  lessons  about  the  dynamic  nature  of  poverty  and  the  current  welfare 
system  learned  from  non-experimental  data  sources,  in  particular  two  of  the 
major,  nationally  representative  longitudinal  survey  projects  that  were  begun  in  the 
late  1960s. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  recent  and  very  surprising  poverty    ..d  welfare 
research  based  on  these  non-experimental  data  sets,  beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  poverty,,  then  summarizing  some  of  the  important,,  recent  findings 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  welfare  system  and  the  welfare  population  and  con- 
cluding with  an  assessment  of  the  behaviorial  effects  of  welfare. 
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This  dynamic  evidence  on  the  nature  of  need  and  welfare  experiences  shows  that 
*  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  poverty  and  velfare  spells  are  only  short-lived. 
Although  the  number  of  persistently  poor  or  persistently  dependent  families  is  far 
from  insignificant,,  the  more  typical  situation  is  one  of  temporary  need,,  caused  by  a 
bout  of  unemployment,  a  divorce  or  similar  labor  market  or  family  event      Many  of 
the  temporarily  needy  do  not  use  the  welfare  system  at  all,  and  those  who  do  usually 
receive  welfare  for  relatively  short  periods.    Welfare  recipients  often  alternate 
between  welfare  receipt  and  work,  and  most  children  growing  up  in  heavily  dependent 
homes  do  not  become  heavily  dependent  when  they  establish  their  own  households 
Taken  together,  this  evidence  suggests  that  the  welfare  system  functions  fairly  well 
for  the  majority  of  recipients  as  insurance  against  temporary  misfortune. 

XX.     THE  NATURE  OF  NEED 

Census  Bureau  tabulations  of  the  incidence  of  poverty  are  based  on  a  comparison 
of  a  family's  annual  cash  income  and  the  annual  poverty  threshhold  applicable  to  that 
family,     ar^ord*""  tn  Cen«"S  Bureau  figure,  poverty  rates  fell  more  or  less  contin- 
uously during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  changed  little  during  the  1970s  and  rose  sharply 
during  the  early  1980s.    The  relatively  modest  year-to-year  changes  in  the  fractions 
of  the  population  who  are  poor  are  taken  by  many  to  indicate  that  there  is  little 
turnover  in  the  poverty  population    Indeed,,  the  sharp  recession  of  the  early  1980s 
was  often  characterized  as  having  added  to  the  "old"  poor  a  new  class  of  poor  who 
had  recently  lost  their  jobs. 

The  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  (PSID)  was  begun  in  the  late  1960s  in  order 
to  provide  representative  -     .rmation  on  changes  in  the  economic  status  of  the 
population  across  time,  as  woll  as  richer  detail  on  factors  that  nay  account  for  the 
observed  changes*    The  PSID  continues  to  collect  annual  economic  data  from  : ts 
representative  sample  of  American  families.    Although  funded  now  in  large  part  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  PSID  data  collection  and  much  of  the  analysis  I  will 
summarize  below  have  been  supported  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.     The  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  (NLS)  were  begun  at  the  same  time  with  a  similar  design,  but  with  a  focus  on 
labor  market  phenomena  and  funding  by  the  Department  of  Labor.    My  review  of  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  poverty  focuses  on  data  from  the  PSID.     Evidence  on  welfare 
dynamics,  reviewed  in  Section  ill  below,  is  provided  by  both  curves  as  well  as 
caseload  records. 

The  simplest  extension  of  descriptive  cross-sectional  information  on  poverty 
provided  by  Census  Bureau  surveys  is  the  description  of  poverty  patterns  for  a  uroup 
of  individuals  over  a  fixed  time  period  longer  than  a  Single  year      Anal/ses  relying 
on  this  method  reach  common  conclusions 

♦  Movement  into  and  out  of  poverty  is  quite  widespread  Tersistent 
poverty  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  but  the  nunbers  are  much  smaller 
than  single-year  figures  would  indicate. 

*  In  contrast  to  the  stereotype  of  an  urban  underclass,  tre  persistently 
poor  are  more  likely  to  be  found  outside  of  large  urban  areas  and  include 
surprisingly  large  numbers  of  the  elderly. 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  population  is  estimated  to  have  experienced 
poverty  in  at  least  one  year  out  of  the  ten  between  1969  and  1978,  but  only  about 
one  person  in  twenty  was  poor  for  most  of  the  decade      Turnover  among  the  poverty 
population  is  thus  widespread,  indeed.,  nearly  one-third  of  the  poor  in  a  given  /e^r 
escape   from  poverty  by  the  next  year.     Half  of  all  continuous  poverty  snells  l^st  Uss 
than  three  years.     Even  adverse  macroeconomic  conditions  reduce  turnover  rates  by 
only  a  few  percentage  points,  many  escape  even  during  quite  severe  recessions  Of 
course,   sane  of  those  who  escape  do  not  rise  very  far  above  the  poverty  line,  but  a 
surprising  number  do  mjoy  large  gains. 

Sjbtracting  income  from  cash  assistance  programs  proiuccs  a  measure  of  latent 
poverty,   insisting  of  individials  who  would  be  poor  in  the  absence  of  transfer 
program, s  (and  also  in  the  absence  of  labor  market  or  other  adjustments  to  the 
reduced  income).    Without  welfare  income  the  number  of  individuals  who  would  have 
been  poor  for  most  of  the  decade  would  have  been  50  percent  higher  than  it  actually 
was,  but  the  fraction  of  the  population  experiencing  poverty  at  least  once  would 
have  changed  little.    The  targeting  of  assistance  programs  to  the  persistently  needy 
produces  this  difference. 

Some  upwa-d  mobility  may  conform  to  t*e  Horatio  Alger  stereotype,  but  a  more 
useful  view  is  that  it  often  results  from  other  kinds  of  labor  market  events  and 
from  f<mily  composition  changes.    Bouts  of  unemployment  produce  many  short-term 
periods  of  need;  but  family  composition  changes  such  as  divorce  or  separation  have 
;ven  more  adverse  effects  on  the  economic  position  of,  tfopwomen  and  children 
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.  "ni  «.  3      Hut  while  these  ovenU  f  rc«duo    ,ihj!1s  of  hardship,  re-employment  or 
arna^e  will  of  t  _:i  produce  her  ef  111,1!   income  changes  that  are  as  large  as  those 
r  >duce  1  by  the  detr  mental  events      "\*ris,  employment  and  fanilv  events  create 
-'-run  situations  of  temporary  ,i<.od  for  a  sur,  ri>mgl\  large  portion  of  the  population. 

r  «e  -  .nbers  who  do  Ma  experience  upward  mobility   !ie  far  from  *nsuhstantial 
S    'ertv  tv.-ells  for  about  one-ci\th  of  tne  individuals  *ho  become  poor  last  more  than 
f  i  ,ht  vears.     Tne  aveiage  bla^  cm  Id  spt  nds  over  f  r  e  of  his  first  fifteen  years 
•••low  tie  joverty  line,  the  cor;  arable  dilation  for  white  children  is  about  nine 
tns      lersistent  poverty  is  ,.ot  randomly  distributed  anonq  the  larger  group  of 

0  -.r-po^r      Poverty  among  the  eldtrl"  and  Macks  ana  m  rural  areas  tends  to  be  more 
:s   .tent  than  among  other  aro  ir>s  anc1  n  other  areas,   in  port  because  of  fewer  labor 

*"i:kot  and  nainagc  alternatives 

lb1  demographic  characteristics  of  persistently  poor  individuals  stand  in 
n  p  >  e  i  contrast  to  those  raised,  m   iibcissioiq  of  the  "underclass  "    Although  usually 

•      i..  '---.sely  by  bc^  j"ior-.l   'c'  :—c.     ,'rjg  .iJd*v*l -,^.,t^l  ptwL,lefi.-.,  eriiu*i»<il 
«        .ties,  welfare  dependerce  —  thc  underclass  have  often  been  equated  with  the 
p  .  s.  «■     it  lv  poor.     PSIIj  data  show  ho*  little  overlap  there   is  between  the  two  groups. 
x'^~t  of  the  pjrsistently  poor  live  outside  of  lar«je  urban  areas,  nearly  half  live  in 
'  i  .Li.v>  wiere  the  head  is  disabled  and  many  ar^  be /end  their  earl\  adult  years. 

1  >  -ot  to  mi  uiuro  the  j«ote,itial  imt  ortance  of  tne  underclass,  rather,   it  suggests 
i*   *.'•<  ought  'iot  to  rave  an  undei-lass  stereotvpe  in  mmd  when  debating  policies 
':*e  '.ui  at  persistent  poverty 

""ose  vano.s  facts  suggest  that  need  in  ojr  society  is  rather  heterogeneous, 
-."'i  of  it  tc".  -i^vbut  some  of  it  persistent      The  dynamic  characteristics  of 
I*."1.*    receipt  and  the  performance  of  the  welfare  svsten  m  matching  these  needs 
►  ,    ^'iblCCt  of  t  le  remainder  o'  the  testimony 

..I         '  I.S'.C    r\   :  u    NATJR'     >L  AKL  RFC  ITT 

'  r<"  ibi  t  turnover  i  .  the  welfare  rolls  and  the  duration  of  welfare 

•    ...,.ccs  require  longitudinal   information  on  the    ame  households  or  welfare  cases 
'    i   ~.'<.       A"  *il  i  ;ovei-v.   -he  ^l^flest  extensio  i  of  descriptive  welfare  in  format  iot 

'         1        a  coss-n  Jtionai  s  i"  ey  f^r  a  single  point  or  over  a  single  calendar 
'  •*         tne   "c;ci  lptm  of  u^e   Mt  terns  f\ a  fivft,  mnlti-year  accounting  period 
ii  ,  ,us  .cl/Jn  i  on  tlis  pf'od  0%  ijor*1  different  aspects  of  welfare  dynamics, 
.m.  nr»,rt  f:~Jin<v~  arc  :crs*^  all  ot  their  *ork 

*  'Iv'Veme  ;   i>n  and  *>ff  wel:are  iolls  is  widesp:«  id       coumoral  welfare 
ie  tijt  11     "mmo 1 ,    ^e->  .1  .V1  •   welfare  receipt  is  not 

*  A-.u.ol  and  ",uti-^iii   1:  cj>me  "i'h'mws"  of  welfire  families  often 

tain  n«">re  ucvw    fi.>m  jl'ic:    sources  than  from  welfare,   with  labor  income 
b^m     "ixed  with  *o1mio   1.  j'>me  to  ,1  miii  i  itki  degree 

1,  s.  \<  r  ,atter  .  of  iL.fi  L  *ne*  *  bo  amounting  period  runs  for  ten  years, 
:      -  1  »u ")      .o-nn  l;7t3,   anJ  .     defined   u  At  r-C,     f-n  mj  Assistance  and 

*  *.  1   welfare,   Sup:  >1  omental   Scr^rit,   I, come,  and  the  v.  ash  value  of  1  o<^d  Stamps 
■    '  han  o"ie-1uarter  ^  percent)   jf  the  unite'  St  at  ot.  po{  uiation  is  estimated 

k  r  -    1  in  faiAlio"  ^h.er"  ^^•t--    f,:m  o*  !*elfa*,t'  :rtomu  was  recei' e  1  in  at  least 

■  i    bet  >vi.i  1  *•  ^  a    1  lr,7H,  i  .  *  r.-i,'  »    1   j  orient  of  i"di.'idnla  livid  in  families 

1  it  iv o  1  11  -  re  fr»"  *^lrj>o  ■  i.rr       m  nt">re  thm  half  o*  tne  ten  vears 

-1      1  .  .re:-  1  :  "*  1  an  <,xcco',i,i  *1     1 1:  r-e  hi  lc'sut  aiourd  t  ie  f3  1  t  ercent  of 

*   •      -    . »  t '  1 1  1  t  1 '  "  tr*"ite.  *      iUl  1  1  ,,r,d  1*    families  1     *  ik^  welfare  income 

•  :  ei  viuri  is.    ilc-'  •  p    1                  rv>ri  -i— lT7fl  i«    'his  t  ase      7h*^y  s  rjuest 

1    o it    S-.'i!  >^f  *  ,  *v:    11  *  «l  a'  ,rive  icll-,  r*'f>r  r.<^!  a    ".rtiT,j  ,erirds,  a  fact 


'  Of'.t   t       1  f  a  1 '    1  u  "i   *    i,  '    f  ,  t  1  i<     t   11  t     ■   *  1  Jel  '  .t  1  o  ,    dem  >qt  aphic 
'        .  1       '*1 1- 1     n  1    Ik  i  1  v  >    • 1  1  t  '  .  .     .  t"t    ■    *  at  ■  ci:  !•    *  hrv*'  ?  »t 

*'•>.!♦   of   then   Live1  i*    nil,.  •      .     *'M'  1    «(  1  Mn1  wi  i  1  o  '  ti»   lc.ist  Cj  ice 

•  >iii  tlH    ton  yea:  ,  as  •  *n    la^sor     i/piliitr<  n,   t »ioi<»  .s  t  hici  smaller 

<•         black  chiidrc.i   (oin.-1- 1>  t  1  1.    all)    1  1  v  1  *  1   1     '  i,nho«  U  at  *i>unt»*d  heavily 
1  ttTe   for  must  or  t*l<'  -eii^1 

Welfare  Spells.     A  set.  or  j  a,  .  .  oa-*   to  an.il  ,  zing  v.<  ''are  experience  with  longi- 
f  v,  !  it  ill  data   involves  the  ide.it  if  1    nion  of  shells  of  v.ei:arc  use,    1  e.,  continuous 
"o  •  hs  or  years  of  welfare  re^fii  t  by  a  household      This  provides  information  on 
*  .<    ■ . ->tr  ibut  ion  of  completed  s  ells  cj  f  welfare  j*-o,  which  vields  more  ciirect 
•v.den.e  on  whether  welfare  use  for  recipients  wit:,  various  demographir 
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characteristics  'ago,  presence  of  children,,  race,  etc.)  tends  to  be  short-  or  long- 
ten      It  is  also  possible  to  identify  the  events  which  appear  to  lead  to  the  initiation 
and  termination  of  these  spells      Clearly,  this  is  information  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  longitudinal  data  col  itched  over  a  long  period  and  it  is  cruci?  for 
evaluating  issues  concerning  dependence  and  the  design  of  policy.    The  studies  using 
this  approach  are  in  remarkable  agreement  about  the  duration  of  welfare  spells 


*  A  majority  of  welfare  spells  are  short-tern,  lasting  two  years  or  less, 
while  fow?r  than  one-sixth  can  bd  thought  of  as  long-term,  lasting  eight 
or  more  years. 

*  However,  at  any  single  point half  of  all  welfare  recipients  are  in  the 
midst  of  long-term  spells. 


These  seemingly  paradoxical  findings  highlight  a  crucial  element  of  welfare 
dynamics.    The  short-term  nature  of  most  welfare  spells  is  reflected  in  figures  on 
individuals  vho  began  welfare  spells  at  any  time  between  the  mid-1960s  and  the 
late  1970s.    They  show  that  betwef     jne-half  and  two-thirds  of  these  welfare  spells 
lasted  one  or  two  years ,,  and  fewer  chan  one-sixth  of  the  spells  lasted  eight  or  more 
years. 

Viewed  in  this  dynamic  way,  xt  scens  clear  that  long-term  welfare  recv  ipt  is 
relatively  uncommon,  it  certainly  does  not  accurately  refl^Tt  tne  welfare  e»  oenence 
of  the  najority  of  recipients.    Estimates  of  completed  spell  lengths  for  re^  oien^s 
observed  at  a  given  point  in  time,  however,   show  that  short  spells  character  i<.e  only 
one-sixth  of  current  recipients,  while  half  are  in  the  midst  of  quite  long  spells,, 
lasting  eight  or  more  years. 

Vvhilc  the  largo  difference  between  the  over-began  and  point--in-timc  welfare 
grcups  may  seem  Paradoxical,   it  is  easily  explained  and,   inJ«ed    characteristic  of 
spells  of  poverty  and  unemployment  as  well.     It  occurs  becausr       e  orobaiility  of 
being  on  welfare   (loor,,  unemployed)  at  a  given  time  is  necessar  1/  higher  for 
.Longer-term  recipients  than  for  those  who  have  shorter  welfare  .poverty,  unemployment) 
spells      The  poi.it-in-time  welfare  sample  IS  thus  a  biased  sample  of  all  welfare 
rec lpients. 

An  example  of  spells  of  hoc  italization  wili  help  to  establish  this  point. 
Consige    a  13-bed  hospital  in  wnich  12  beds  are  occupied  for  an  entire  year  by  12 
chronic,    ly  ill  patients,   /hile  the  other  bed  is  used  b/  52  patients,,  each  of  whom 
stays  ex^t  tly  one  week.     On  any  given  day,,  a  hospital  census  would  find  that  about 
85  percent  of  patients  (12/13)  were  in  the  midst  of  long  spells  of  hospitalization. 
Nevertheless,  viewed  over  the  course  of  a  year,  short-term  use  clearly  dominates, 
out  of  the  64  patients  using  hospital  services,,  about  80  percent  (52/64)  spent  only 
one  week  in  the  hospital.    Exactly  the  same  kind  of  dynamics  of  use  accounts  for  the 
results  with  regard  to  welfare  experience.     One  of  the  most  important  lessons  from 
the  longitudinal  evidence  is  that  while  the  welfare  population  at  an    tXJint  i-  imposed 
predominant!/  of  long-term  users,  the  typical  recipient  is  a  short-term  user. 

Which  way  of  describing  welfare  experiences  is  correct''    Not  surprisingly,  the 
answer  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  question  oiiO  wants  *o  answer.    On  the  one  hand, 
♦"he  experience  c'  the  currint  population  of  recipients  is  ths.  best  guide  for  assessing 
whether  short-term  or  leng-term  users  account  for  most  of  the  costs  of  the  welfare 
system  (long-term  rec  nents  do).     On  the  other  hand,,  for  assessing  the  nature  of 
welfare  use,  especially  in  tne  context  of  welfare  dependency,  the  o^er-time  sample  is 
clearlv  the  relevant  one. 

Spell-level  analyses  are  also  useful  in  showing  the  events  that  are  most  riosely 
linked  to  the  beginnings  and  erdings  of  welfare  receipt.    A  major  surprise  is  the 
dominance  of  family  composition  changes  over  labor  market  events  *n  influencing 
changes  in  welfare  status.      n  the  PSID  data,  nearly  hal*    if  all  AFDC  spells  begin 
with  a  divorce  or  separation,  more  than  one-third  of  them  end  with  marriage.  In 
contrast,,  only  abejt  one-eighth  of  the  spelle  begin  with  a  drop  in  the  earnings  of 
thvi  iead  of  ar  ir*act  f ema1  e-headed  housihold  and,  most  surpr   .ingly,,  only  one  in 
five  s^plls  ends  vith  a  major  increase  in  labor  income.    An  anal^iis  using  ditferent 
data  found  t.iat  marriages  *~counted  for  more  ;pell  oxits  than  any  other  event  This 
result  held  for  c  .th  black  and  wnite  women,  although  exits  via  marriage  were  considerably 
rnoie  frequent  for  whites.    Clearly,,  family  composition  changes  are  more  important 
than  labor  market  events  for  much  of  welfare  dynamics. 

One  potential  weakness  of  conventional  spoil  a  -"'ysis  is  its  emphasis  on 
completed  spells  of  welfare  rather  than  on  the  cumu-iuuve  welfare  experience  of 
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individuals  over  tine.    For  example,  an  individual  could  ssjor.J,  a  hi-jh  proportion  u£ 
his  adult  years  receiving  welfare  and  <  ut  have  s.iort  welfare  shells  bv  bemc  o'f 
welfare  occasionally  for  a  year  or  two      If  such  "recidivism"  ucie  .cwion,  the 
conclusion  about  the  relatively  short  lenqth  of  "lost  we1  fare  spoils  *o-ld  need  to 
qualified,,  since  what  is  ultinatoly  at  issue  is  the  amount  of  time  a- ii<*iduals  s.  end 
on  welfare  and  not  the  length  of  each  completed  srell 

Research  on  this  issue  confirms  that  multiple  spells  of  *olfaxv  ritti,  I  are 
Connor,     "bout  one- third  of  all  welfare  spells  are  followed  by  m:L0e .  «cnt  sf  ulU,  4" 
percent  of  first  welfare  spells  are  followed  by  subsequent  s;ells      /tilohante  for 
multiple  spells  alters  the  distribution  of  welfare  ex;  onc^cc;         •       t  /  Ist-mit«s 
of  the  total  expected  tire  on  welfare  for  nulwidials  f-rst  h«M"ini'  ,  i  welfare  *rell 
and  individuals  on  welfare  at  any  given  roint  irdicatc  that  abo  it   ^  : erceut  of  :.e* 
recipients  can  expect  to  c  .pericnce  only  one  or  t*c  /ears  of  tjtal  iue.,i,  a 
sinilar  proportion  will  have  eight  or  more  total  years  of  receipt  oirilarlv, 
the  point-in-time  estimates  are  more  heavi;/  skc*  i  to^atd  lo"qer-tcrn  rcciji»;K.ts 
than  is  tru^  for  estimates  based  on  individual  shells. 

Intergenerational  Transmission  of  ftelfare  . enendence      There         <reat  interest 
in  mteraenerational  aspects  of  volfare  receipt,  cspd-iall*,  ^nether  a*.'  v.  ^fuldrcn 
gro^i-^  up  in  households  that  reco.e  welfare  na\  themselves  be  more  likelv  to  receive 
welfare  when  they  establish  their  own  housenolds      Theories  of  po^cty  have  often 
posited  such  an  i ntergenerational  component.     Writings  on  the  culture  of  joveitv 
describe  a  process  in  which  slum  children  absorb  subcultural  attitudes  that  prevent 
then  from  taking  advantac  of  future  opportunities 

ess  frequently  examined  but  also  important  ar^  the  possible  beneficial  effects 
of  •*     fare  receipt  on  children.     Does  it  inprove  health,  promote  harm  capital 
in  estment  and,  more  generally,  measurably  equate  opportunities  of  lc*er-  and  hi^ber- 
incone  children?    The  ideal  set  of  data  to  addr3cs  these  questions  wo  add  Span  t*o 
ucne  rol  ions,,  and  contain   mfoimat  lur   about  thu  n,onjric,)OSition  and  welfare  experi- 
ences of  the  parental  household  during  the  entire  no  nod  of  childhood  matched  *>ith 
comparable  information  about  the  children  durirq  the  entire  tir^  unci  they  arc 
raising  their  own  children  in  independent  households      S'o  ex.  ;tiru  bodv  of  lo*.  j»  r  uai  nal 
data  covers  a  sufficiently  long  period  •-o  provide  all  ^r  tsis  i"'cr  *if  *<,n ,  v<d 
r et rosp.ee 1 1 vc  informs     on  about  one's  par  -ts'   welfare  ex  enc.i'-e  _  i  j  i  t  b"  re^al'-"*! 
reliably.     However,   the  PSID  simple  does  lontur,  a  retreat  itati  e  ^'ljwn,  lo  of 
children  observed  first  for  several  years  as  ""embers  of  tV>n   jarent^'   rou^'hol  1  t  i  i 
*uien  later  in  their  own  households.     It  thus  provides  a  ">.b^'  vitn,  -ortios,  of 
the  necessary  intergener at lOna 1  information 

Researci      i  this  issue  has  exminod  the  trarsrussi.  n  o*  *.el*ur<*  r°c  at  and 
dependency  uj     g  14  years  of  data  from  the  *  Sit  o;   v    "*"*  ad.2*-s  is  J  *  oi-  •  i-e  .ts 
The  data  prov    e  yearly  measures  of  tne  economic  we !  . -bo*ni; ,   »  rl..iv.  *'el'aro 
receipt,  of  the  parental  household  while  the  childrc*.  1 .  ved  at  ho~»*,  as  well  as 
measures  of  the  young  adults'  ecuncmic  experiences  n/tr  the  .  »r:u'   I'-cr  luvx'.- 
home 


Tne  transmission  of  welfare  use  was  investigated  by  :elatirci  in'.  ,  ),r  j  ud..t's 
welfare  dependence  to  parental  welfare   lop  end  c  nee.  and  a  set  or  pi  rental  ba^»  jr^un  1 
measures  such  as  parental  education  levels,  -iu.rn.xjr  of  sibli  .q.>  in  :  r^b^io,  The 
results  are  surprising 


*  Only  a  minority  ot  blac/   ma  wh'tc     *f,ni;  i  <,:'/.!    }    .  s  .  norul 
uel  fare-dependent  homes-  are  then^elvc    hea  'e  -ot  de.,t     '  *e.'are 

in  their  own  households. 


*  Kor  black  vomer,  there  is  no  snjnif  leant  1  .n1  it  all  .  i  trf'.'"i  tne 
welfare  dependence  of  .jarent   and  rhild 


Only  19  percent  of  tne  represertative  samTde  i  '  L 1    *  a         .  >m.      fra"  iwlv 
*el  jre-dependtnt  parental  homes  *trc  themselves  ob-ei  'u  1  f~        hoa"  i  1   k  e " ■  i " . 1 " 
apon  welfare  when  they  had  estabi^sncd  independent  households,  *n.le  m  a Jsit.  nal 
20  percent  received  some  welfare  mrnnc,  but  rot  "»ore  f.an  ire-  -'int'"  .ij  fa-n>'j 
income.     f!ost  remarkable  is  the  fact  tlat  tne  10  pert  en*   f.,jii    i     v  t    fer.  iiifr  ci<".  f 
fro"i  the  comparable  fraction   (1>J  t>crct*nt)  of  black  wome  l  j^imj  fr  n  sou  so.  io  Ids  r, 
which  no  welfare  was  received  who  subsequently  bezant  h'M  "    !•  .  t  ^  i  *t  Ifart 

themselves.     In  ''act,  r.ore  sophisticated  a'alvses  sirred  i.»  *  "tat  i  ■  t  *  t  1 1 1  v  sinr^fi'ait 
effects  among  blacko  of  parents'   uelfate  deijcndenco  o.i  their   children's  liKolihool 
of  welfaro  dependence.     The  only  evicience  of  welfare  dopendr ,i^e  tra  it>"iijsiui.  **as  observed 
for  v.hites,and  then  only  for  very  hiqh  levels  of  t  ,   "ktal  wulfan   deteridence,  based 
on  a  small  number  of  observations,  .md  with  effects  tint  At-rc  not  c  n..i  .tent  acrojs 
all  models  tested. 
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Researchers  have  related  the  wo/  hours  of  young  nen  to  measures  :>f  parental 
welfare  receipt,  to  explore  links  between  parental  welfare  background  and  the  labor 
supply  of  young  men.    Welfare  receipt  was  found  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
work  hours  of  black  nen      However,  white  men  coming  from  parental  hones  with  heavy 
coper,  jence  on  welfare  averaged  seven  fewer  hours  of  work  per  ueek  than  did  otherwise 
similar  white  men. 

In  sun,  there  was  no  evidence  of  statistically  significant  links  among  blacks 
between  welfare  receipt  by  parents  and  either  welfare  receipt  or  labor  supply  of 
children  once  they  had  established  the>r  own  households.     Possible  links  exist  for 
wnites,  but  only  for  the  quite  small  frac.  on  of  wh*te  children  coming  from  the 
most  heavily  dependent  families. 

IV       THE  BEHAVIORAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

These  findings  provide  a  consistent,   if  stxll  little  known,  view  of  the  welfare 
system  and  of  welfare  usage.     There  are  four  key  findings      the  preponderance  of 
short-tern  u?age  of  the  welfare  system,  the  substantial  extent  to  which  receipt  of 
welfare  income  alternates  or  is  nixed  with  income  from  other  sources,  the  importance 
of  demographic  events  if  affecting  entries  into  and  exits  from  welfare,,  and  the 
absence  of  an  intergenerational  transmission  of  welfare  status. 

Moreover  ,,  it  appears  that  welfare  programs  aid  funds  are  fairly  well-targeted 
on  the  most  needy.     One  indication  of  this  is  the  j  ign  fraction  of  totU  AFDC 
program  resources  that  go  to  long- tern  rec  lpienta      Eecause,  as  explained  earlier,, 
long-term  recipients  always  comprise  a  majority  of  current  recipients,,  they  naturally 
receive  a  majoritv  of  benefits.     Some  24  percent  of  ail  welfare  recipients  account 
for  c6  percent  of  all  person-years  of  welfare  use  and  received  a  corresponding  share 
of  all  benefits. 

Research  shows  that  of  individuals  who  would  have  been  persistently  poor  over  a 
ten-year  period  in  the  absence  of  welfare  benefits,,  almost  97  percent  received  some 
benefits  and  more  than  84  percent  received  benefits  more  than  half  the  rime  Only 
about  five  percent  of  the  temporarily  poor  individuals  received  benefits  durina  more 
than  half  of  the  period  and  virtually  none   (0.4  percent)  of  the  individuals  who  lived 
in  families  with  pre-transfer  incomes  above  the  poverty  line  for  the  entire  period 
received  benefits  for  more  than  half  of  the  period. 

The  generosity  of  the  programs — the  extent  to  which  program  benefits  lifted 
needy  individuals  above  the  poverty  line  during  periods  of  receipt — is  a  different 
natter      Here  the  evidence  indicates  that  trancfer  programs  leave  many  of  those 
persistently  poor  in  the  absence  of  benefits  still  poor  even  after  the  receipt  of 
benefits . 

Although  this  descriptive  evidence  provides  substantial  support  for  a  benign 
'iew  of  how  the  welfare  s,sten  operates  for  the  majority  of  recipients,  it  has  one 
inp^rtant  weakness.     To  assess  the  welfare  sys  em  adequately,  one  needs  to  go  beyond 
descriptive  evidence  on  patterns  of  usage  and  consider  the  possible  effects  of  the 
welfare  system  on  the  behavior  of  individuals,  especially  on  the  minority  of  long- 
term  tocipients.    Consider,  for  exai  >le,  the  finding  that  75  percent  of  all  welfare 
spoilt,  begin  following  a  divorce,,  separation  or  out-of-wedlock  birth.     If  one  views 
tnose  demographic  events  themselves  is  unaffected  by  the  operation  of  the  welfare 
system,  then  the  welfare  system  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  insurance  system, 
usually  providing  assistance  to  individuals  facing  temporary  misfortune      But  if 
'  ,.3C  events  arc  endogenous--that  is,,  increased  by  the  availability  or  generosity 
of  welfare — one  would  want  to  draw  a  quite  different  conclusion,  especially  if  the 
impact  rfere  substantial.    The  same  point  can  be  made  about  the  extent  to  which  welfare 
reduces  "latent  poverty,"  if,,  as  Murray  and  others  h^ve  argued,  the  availability  of 
welfare  increases  latent  poverty  in  the  first  place. 

Perverse  behavioral  effects  are  at  tne  crux  of  the  argument  that  the  welfare 
sy.,ten  is  a  cause  of  rather  than  a  cure  for  poverty.     There  appear  to  be  two  general 
kinds  of  concerns    l1   that  the  ex'stence  of  a  welfare  system  encourages  a  class  of 
undesirable  individual  behavior  that  substantially  increases  pre-transfer  need,  and 
?)   that  receipt  of  welfare  i.s  in  itself  harmful   in  that  it  creates  dependence  and 
discourages  self-sufficiency      The  first  category  includes  two  separate  kinds  of 
effects:  the  potentially  adverse  effect  of  welfare  on  labor  supply  as  well  as  its 
possible  impact  on  divorce,,  marriage,  childbearing,  and  living  arrangements.  The 
second  category  is  less  clearly  defined,  but  presumably  implies  that  welfare  receipt 
has  a  destructive  effect  on  personal  values  and  att-tudes. 
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The  rest  of  thi,  section  summarizes  evidence  on  the  potential  negative  'rn-act  of 
tne  welfare  svsten  on  behavior  I  begin  with  the  one  issue  on  which  there  is  fairly 
good  evide  the  labor  supply  effect  of  welfare.     I  ^hen  turn  to  the  family 

structure  and  conclude  with  an  examination  of  the  dependence  problem 

Welfare  and  Labor  Supply.     The  desir^  to  provide  low  incone  families  with  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,,  and  yet  to  limit  welfare  benefits  to  the  rost  needy, 
typically  makes  it  necessary  to  lir.pcse  high  benefit  reduction  rates      This,  as 
economists  have  pointec  out  at  least  since  the  early  1960s,  is  equivalent  to  a  hnjh 
rate  of  taxation  on  earned  incane,  especially  as  compared  with  the  tax  rates  which 
face  low  income  families  in  the  positive  income  tax  system.    Compared  with  the 
S'tuat*on  they  would  face  in  a  world  without  welfare,  welfare  recipients  have  both  a 
higher  gross  income  and  a  much  lower  wage  rate,,  both  of  which  are  expected  to  reduce 
labor  supply. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  to  use  in  evaluating  this  work  disincentive 
effect      One  comes  from  annual  surveys  of  AFDC  recipients,  which  typically  show  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  women  receiving  AFDC  are  currently  employed.     For  instance,, 
in  March  1983,  less  than  6  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  were  enployed,  down  sharply 
from  over  15  percent  a  decade  before      While  tnis  may  seem  to  suggest  an  enormous 
laoor  supply  effect,  such  a  conclusion  is  unwarranted  wi  ;hout  evidence  on  what  the 
labor  supply  of  these  women  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  AFDC      In  view  of  the 
typically  low  educational  level  and  }ob  skills  of  many  welfare  recipients  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  young  children  in  nany  welfare  households,  it  is  not  cle<r  that  the 
labor  supply  of  these  women  would  have  been  very  lar  j  in  any  event.     In  addition,, 
as  pointed  out  in  Section  III.   rec  pients  appear  to  alternate  frequently  between 
income  fiom  work  and  welfare,  and  the  periods  of  welfare  receipt  may  be  caused  by 
the  una /ai lability  of  work. 

More  helpful  in  assessing  the  likely  labor  supply  effects  of  welfare  are  the 
resiil  ts  of  the  Negative  ireone  Tax  experiments.    While  these  experiments  were 
designed  primarily  to  examine  the  effects  of  extending  welfare  benefits  to  intact 
families,  the  labor  supply  results  provide  estimates  of  structural  labor  supply 
parameters  which  can  be  used  to  infer     the  likely  impact  of  the  current  system  on 
labor  supply.    Consensus  firdings  from  the  various  NIT   experimeitc     ugQest  that  the 
estimated  annual  labor  supply  of  female  head.,  falls  by  78  hours  for  each  one  dollar 
wage  redt'  tion  caused  by  the  higher  welfar    tax  rate  and  falls  by  55  nours  per  each 
SI, 000  increase  in  annual  income.     Illustratively,,  a  woman  whose  wage  was  decreased 
oy  $2.50  an  hour  and  whose  net  income  was  increased  by  $2,000  per  year  would,,  on 
account  of  these  wel fare- induced  changes,,  reduce  her  work  hours  by  about  305 
hours  per  year 

To  predict  the  actual  labor  supply  impact  requires  information  on  the  exact 
wage  and  income  changes  for  each  eligible  woman.     One  set  of  researchers  used  that 
kind  of  information  to  make  labor  supply  estimates  of  hypothetical  welfare  programs 
with  different  levels  of  generosity.     For  example,,  for  a  relativ     y  generous  program 
(maximum  benefits  equal  to  the  pvoerty  level  and  a  70  percent  benefit  reduction 
rate),  they  estimated  that  the  annual  labor  supdy  of  those  female  heads  who  chose 
to  receive  welfare  would  fall  by  about  x5  percent  on  average.     The  labor  supply 
effects  fzs  Jess  generous  programs  were  somewhat  smaller  than  that 

This  estimate  is  far  from  insignificant,,  but  also  substantially  less  than  might 
be  inferred  if  one  assumed  that  current  recipients  would  otherwise  be  full-time 
workers.     Additional  evidence  from  the  NIT   evrcr^nontb   suggests  a  relatively  modest 
ifive  percent)  labor  supply  reduction  for  husbands  if  intact  families  were  made 
eligible  for  assistance 

Welfare  and  Family  Structure.     The  argument  that  AFDC  affects  family  structure 
is  quite  simple  and,  indeed,  *t  is  among  the  oldest  criticisms  of  a  welfare  system 
that  predicates  assistance  on  categorical  status.     By  raising  the  income  available 
to  a  single  woman  with  dependent  children  but  not  to  intact  families  c  a  single 
wo-ian  without  children,  AFDC  is  alleged  to  encourage  marital  instability,  illegitimate 
births,  and  the  establishirf  of  independent  households  by  unmarried  mothers,  while 
discouraging  marriage  and  remarriage.     This  hypothesis  is  unquestionably  plausible, 
and  it  is  broadly  consistent  with  aggregate  tine  trends  that  sho*  an  increase  in 
the  fraction  of  female-headed  fmailicr  as  a  consequence  of  rising  rates,  of  divorce 
and  falling  rates  of  marriage. 

More  detailed  individual-level  studies  or  various  family  structure  decisions 
have,,  however,,  failed  to  find  consistent  emomcal  evidence  that  the  welfare  system 
plays  an  important  role  in  these  decisions.     The  issue  has  been  extensively  studied 
for  over  a  decade,  producing  some  scattered  evidence  of  AfCD  effects  on  some  family 
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structure  decisions  but  with  many  studies  fax  ling  to  find  an  mpact      And  in  no  case 
aie  the  estimated  effects  large  enough  to  account  for  very  much  of  the  time-series 
trends  in  divorce.,  illegitimacy,  or  female  headship  rates. 

The  best,  most  comprehensive  ,t  and  most  recent  work  on  this  general  topic,  by 
■Jary  Jo  Bane  and  Oavid  Ellwood  of  Harvard  University,  examines  a  ler.gthy  list  of 
family  structure  variables  and  finds  some  evidence  of  AFDC  effects.     In  this 
research,  AFDC  was  shown  to  have  no  measurable  impact  on  births  to  unmarried  women 
and  only  a  modest  effect  on  divorce  or  separation  as  well  as  on  female  headship  rates. 
Its  biggest  impact  was  on  the  living  arrangements  of  single  mothers .,  with  young 
mothers  not  living  with  a  husband  more  likely  to  live  independently  rather  than 
in  the  home  of  a  parent  in  states  with  high  AFDC  benefit  levels.    They  concluded  that 
"the  more  significant  the  family  structure  or  living  arrangement  change ,,  the  less 
influence  AFDC  seems  to  have."    More  generally,  though ,,  chey  concluded  that  welfare 
was  not  the  primary  cause  of  variation  in  family  structure  across  states  or  over 
time  and  that,  instead,  this  variation  reflected  "largely  unmeasurable  differences 
in  culture,,  attitudes.,  or  expectations," 

Does  welfare  receipt  cau"  dependence.'    The  patterns  of  welfare  receipt 
described  in  the  third  sectic    clearly  allay  the  concern  that  any  brush  with  the 
welfare  syrtem  necessarily  leads  to  dependence      Most  spells  of  welfare  use  are  of 
relatively  short  duration  ard  most  recipient-  mix  or  alternate  between  income  from 
work  and  welfare.     Even  accounting  for  repeat  spells,  half  of  all  welfare  recipients 
spend  less  than  four  years  or  their  lives  on  welfare      Furthermore.  most  children 
raised  in  heavily  dependent  homes  do  not  themselves  become  dependent  adults. 

Still,,  about  30  percent  of  all  individuals  who  ever  begin  welfare  spells  are 
estimated  to  spend  eight  or  more  years  on  welfare  (not  necessarily  c    se^utive  and 
not  necessarily  receiving  the  majority  of  their  income  from  welfare)  during  their 
prime  working  years.     Thus,,  while  the  welfare  system  does  not  appear  to  lead  to 
long-term  dependence  for  most  individuals  who  ever  receive  welfare  income,,  tl     e  is 
a  far  from  insignificant  number  of  adults  and  chidlran  in  the  United  States,  at 
least  several  million,  who  live  in  families  that  could  be  described  as  dependent 
upon  welfare.     One  sixth  of  all  black  children  live  in  households  that  are  heavily 
dependent  on  welfare. 

What  is  not  yet  clear,  however,,  is  whether  the  welfare  system  is  itself  the 
cause, of  this  dependenr.      A  pattern  of  relatively  continuous  welfare  use  may  indeed 
be  tne  result  of  a  causal  process  in  which  initial  receipt  produces  changes  in  attitude 
or  behavior  that  make  subsequ  nt  receipt  more  likely.     Alternatively,  that  pattern 
of  receipt  may  reflect  the  permanent  characteristics  of  an  individual  (including 
measured    traits  like  disability  status  :>r  education  as  well  as  unmeasured  values  and 
attitudes)  wh'ch  are  the  cause  of  both  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  welfare  and  its 
continuation.     In  this  instance,  the  actuil  receipt  of  welfare  has  little  or  no  inde- 
pendent effect  on  the  length  of  receipt. 

Statisticians  obJ.'scate  these  phenomena  with  the  terns  "state  dependence"  and 
"heterogeneity , "  respectively,  and  distinguishing  between  th^n  in  empirical  work  is 
extremely  difficult.     It  is  not  enough  to  observe  Unt  some  welfare  recipients 
receive  benefits  for  many  years  or  that  receipt  at  one  tire  is  correlated  «ith 
subsequent  receipt.     Such  evidence  is  consistent  with  either  or  both  explanations. 

Thus  far,  the  evidence  for  the  sta~e  dependence  explanation  la  relatively  weak 
Implicit  in  that  argument  is  the  idea  that  contact  with  welfare  causes  some  behavior 
or  attitudes  to  change,  whereas  the  heterogeneity  exp1anation  assumes  tnat  unchanging 
characteristics  are  crucial  and  that  welfare  plays  no  causal  role      Thus.,  potential 
tes^s  would  involve  identifying  some  set  of  attitudes  that  are  changed     in  welfare 
recipient?  by  the  receipt  of  welfare.     But  no  such  changes  have  been  successfully 
identified  in  empirical  work.    One  study  examined  the  possible  links  between  AFDC 
recei:     and  measures  of  personal  efficacy  and  future  orientation,   in  order  to  assess 
whether  welfare  had  a  negative  impact  on  those  measures.    Although  other  studies 
have  found  that  wage  and  employment  changes  affected  the^o  measures,,  welfare  receipt 
did  not  prove  to  have  an  impact. 

The  substantial  evidence  that  most  welfare  use  is  short  term  suggests  stiongly 
"hat  whatever    dependence  effect  welfare  may  possess  is  relatively  weak,  further- 
more, as  noted  in  Section  III,  welfare  usage  do  ,  not  appear  tr  be  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.     If  welfare  receipt  ,iad  a  strong  oe  iavioral  effect,,  an 
intergenerational  effect  would  be  likely.    Whil     it  is  possib  e  that  further 
research  will  uncover  a  causal  link  between  current  welfa  t?  usage  and  future  usage, 
such  a  relationship  has  not  thus  far  been  established. 
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i>oes  welfare  help  children-?  Discussions  of  the  intergcnerational  aspects  of 
welTare  receipt  have  rarely  progressed  beyond  the  negative  issues  of  whether  weltare 
dependency  is  passed  on  from  one  aeneration  to  the  rext.     Since  welfare    benefits  are 
presumed  to  be — at  least  in  pare—investments  xi.  children  living  in  recipient 
households,,  it  is  important  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  parental  income  in  general 
an<'  welfare  income  in  particular  are  linked  to  the  positive  attainments  of  children 
such  as  schooling  and  e^ruings  m  -djlthood. 

Despite  the  existence  of  apprupiiate  mtergeneraticnal  data  from  ..he  PSID,  to 
m/  k.  owledge  there  have  been  no  studies  of  this  issue.    Pore  general  studies  of  the 
role  of  parental  income  on  the  attainment  of  children  have  found  significant  such 
links,,  even  after  controlling  for  parental  education  and  occupational  status. 
Interestingly,  several  studies  have  found  that  parental  income  accounts  for  many  of 
the  detrimental  effects  of  growing  up  m  a  single-parent  household      But  none  of 
tnese  studies  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  ro^e  of  welfare  income  as  such  m  the 
i  i  tcrgeierationa  1  attainment  process,   taVmg  into  account  both  the  income 
a  .      n tat  ion  and  stabi 1 lration  functions  of  welfare  programs  plus  the  possible  negative 
effects  of  gro*mg  up  in  a  welfare-dc;  endent  hone      This  topic   is  also  an  important 
>*M-  tor  the  future  *elfare  research  agenda,,  wKch  needs  to  address  both  positive  and 
uc:iti\c  consequences  of  welfire 

st'":\KY 

..us  dynamic  evidence  o.i  the  mtire  of  n^cd  ana  v-elfare  experiences  shows  that 
i  Surprisingly  large  ; roportion  of  -overt-.'  and  .elfare  spells,  are  only  short-lived. 
Alt  Touqh  the  number  of  persistently  ;oO'  or  persistently  dependent  families  is  far 
fram  insignificant,  the  more  tvpical  situation  ;s  one  of  temporary  need,,  caused  by  a 
.<o-,t  o;  unemployment,,  a  divorce  or  similar  labor  market  or  familv  event.     Many  of 
tne  temporarily  needy  do  net  use  t.ne  welfare  systeTi  at  all,  and  tnese  who  do  usually 
icr»»:"e  welfare  for  relatively  g    rt  periods.    Welfare  recipients  often  alternate 
'n  twocn  welfare  receipt  and  >ork.  and  most  children  growing  up  in  heavily  dependent 
.  », .»»    do  riot  become  neavily  cerendent  when  thev  establish  tneir  own  households, 
l.i^v.  .  tngetner,,  thir.  evidence  suagests  that   the  welfare  system  functions  fairly  well 
t-%   t-l.r>  -\t;jcrity  of  recipients  <is  insurance  against  terporary  misfortune 

.<hilu  they  constitute  a  mnoritv  of  all  recipients, /  the  fact  that  several 
.'.llicn  individuals  are  persistent!/  dependent  on  welfare  raises  questions  of 
whether  welfare  itself  promotes  divorce  or  out-of-wedlock  births,,  discourages 
-ain.nj  or  instills  counterr-rod  jetwe  attitudes  and  values  m  recipients  Sparse 
i<i',C'u.e  or  tne  effects  of  we  1  "are  on  the  attitud-.s  of  recipients  fails  to  show 
,ir\  ^.ch  linns      Whether  welfare  affects  family  decisions  is,  in  my  view,  an  unresol/ed 
v.  .ostion  at  this  point 

)tjrc  xesearch  will  ha /e  t<>  ->».  dope  to  determine  whether  welfare  has  any 
.  "icart  impact  on  dependo*  ce      A.iot  ei   important  question  for  t*e  future  research 
,i  ].••  \i  i,  *,t'thor  <>r  not  welfare  ",<*ar-.urably   improves  the  economic  opj  ortun:  ties  of 

.I'.i  .n  ifc:.MOrt   families.     .no  evidence  wa  liable  at  this  point,  however,  does 
.  '    -  :^  ort  the  vie*  that    Jreat  So.it  ty  welfare  programs  lr/e  hurt  rather  than 
•  1  o,«     j.n   people       rnat  vie*,   h.Ti<.  '   bolely  j~.  cross-suctional  evidence,   is  simply 
•    t     rev  at*bl<>  witn  In  igitudvn  •   e/i  ienco  sho-'ing  the  bemgr  nature  of  Tost 
'-it  "k  t  wit-  we.'ar^ 


.        t^stimo^*  was  a  iaj'tod  fri~  the  .>apcr  "Welfare  Dynamics  and  the  Mature 
>'  :,u  1,"  written  by  ^cg  J.  r,:n       and  Saul  D    Hoffmsn,  wmch  will  appear  in  the 

\H   -&i»ue  of  tnc  lAlo  Journal      ?h<_  jubl^hca  version  contains  a  complete 
:  .  .,1 1'Kjrarhy 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Sawhill,  with  The  Urban  Institute. 

STATEMENT  OF  ISABEL  V.  SAWHILL,  SENIOR  FELLOW,  THE 
URBAN  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Sawhill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  am  very  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify.  My  written  testimony  focuses  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  welfare  system  undermines 
family  stability  and  treats  many  of  the  same  issues  that  Greg 
Duncan  has  just  touched  upon.  In  my  oral  testin  y,  therefore,  I 
will  focus  a  bit  more  on  the  potential  of  employ  and  training 
programs  to  move  people  off  of  the  welfare  ro-  xich  I  under- 
stand is  your  m^jor  interest  today,  but  let  me  trj  t*  ummarize  the 
overall  testimony  as  well. 

The  poverty  rate  has  not  fallen  very  much  over  the  past  20  years 
and  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  including  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  economy,  erosion  of  the  value  of  welfare  benefits 
by  inflation,  and  cutbacks  in  spending  on  antipoverty  programs 
after  1981,  but  one  additional  important  reason  has  been  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  family. 

There  have  been,  as  everyone  knows,  dramatic  changes  in  family 
composition  and  in  the  living  arrangements  of  children  over  the 
last  several  decades,  and  these  changes— the  growth  of  female- 
headed  families  in  particular— have  made  it  more  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  than  we  once  thought. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  poverty  rate  would  be  about  one-quarter 
lower  now,  in  the  absence  of  those  changes  in  family  composition. 
That  is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point  is  that  welfare  has  been  a  minor  rather  tht~.  a 
major  factor  in  accounting  for  Uiis  trend.  I  think  this  is  the  same 
point  that  Greg  Duncan  just  made.  Welfare  does  seem  to  encourage 
or  permit  young  mothers  to  live  independently  rather  than  with 
parents  or  other  relatives,  and  ii  also  appears;  to  increase  divorce 
and  reduce  remarriage,  but  these  effects  are  very  small  and  not 
that  well  established  in  the  literature,  and  as  Greg  emphasized, 
can't  begin  to  explain  the  large  changes  in  family  composition  we 
have  observed. 

The  m^jor  re  son  for  the  growth  of  female-headed  families 
among  whites  is  divorce,  and  higher  divorce  rates  seem  to  be 
mainly  related  to  women's  greater  financial  independence.  The 
nuuor  reason  for  the  growth  of  female-headed  families  among 
blacks  has  been  the  failure  of  young  black  women  to  marry,  and  as 
a  result,  an  increase  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  The  causes  of 
this  are  not  well  understood,  but  many  people  believe  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  a  lack  of  job  opportunities  for  young  black  males  in  disad- 
vantaged inner-city  communities. 

My  third  point  is  that  rather  than  focus  on  the  role  of  the  wel- 
fare system  in  undermining  families,  it  would  probably  be  better  if 
we  searched  for  new  or  more  effective  ways  of,  first,  preventing 
teenage  pregnancies;  second,  getting  the  young  men  in  low-income 
communities  back  into  the  labor  force;  third,  encouraging  or  re- 
quiring fathers  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children;  and 
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fourth,  providing  work  as  well  as  welfare  to  women  heading  fami- 
lies. 

Let  me  now  elaborate  on  this  fourth  strategy,  providing  work  op- 
portunities for  welfare  recipients.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  almost 
half  of  the  States  now  have  some  kind  of  work-welfare  initiative,  at 
least  in  a  few  counties. 

Recently  two  of  our  largest  States,  New  York  and  California, 
with  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  national  welfare  caseload,  have 
announced  that  they  will  implement  some  ve^ion  of  workfare 
statewide.  These  initiatives  are  being  touted  as  the  most  promising 
new  idea  in  the  whole  welfare  reform  area.  The  question  is  how 
well  will  they  work. 

So  far  the  results  are  somewhat  promising.  We  have  all  heard 
the  success  stories  emanating  from  Massachusetts,  where  their  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Program,  commonly  called  ET,  has  placed 
more  than  24,000  welfare  recipients  in  jobs.  These  jobs  pay  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  over  *5  an  hour,  or  roughly  $10,000  a  year  on  an 
annual  basis. 

While  the  State  has  invested  heavily  in  the  services  offered  to 
participants,  it  reports  net  savings  of  about  $60  million  from  the 
program,  even  after  these  costs  have  been  accounted  for. 

What  isn't  clear  is  how  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  tight 
labor  market  in  the  State,  and  the  normal  turnover  of  the  welfare 
population  since  there  has  been  no  control  group  with  which  to 
compare  the  experience  of  those  going  through  the  program. 

Recently  completed  evaluations,  however,  by  the  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corp.  of  a  variety  of  work-welfare  initia- 
tives in  San  Diego,  Baltimore,  and  Arkansas  indicate  moderately 
encouraging  results  in  terms  of  increased  earnings  for  participants, 
and  welfare  savings  for  taxpayers.  However,  the  positive  effects  are 
generally  small,  and  the  results  have  rot  been  consistent  across  all 
groups  hind  all  sites. 

For  example,  in  San  Diego  both  the  AFDC  women  and  taxpayers 
were  better  off  as  a  result  of  the  program.  In  Baltimore  the  major 
gainers  were  the  AFDC  women,  rather  tha  A  taxpayers,  and  in  Ar- 
kansas the  reverse  was  true. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  mix  cf  program  services  and/ 
or  work  requirements  is  optimal  in  achie/ing  either  of  these  re- 
suite. 

A  somewhat  clearer  finding  is  that  the  group  most  likely  to  be 
helped  is  AFDC  women  with  little  prior  employment  experience.  I 
think  an  important  caveat  with  respect  to  the  potential  of  work- 
fare-type  initiatives  to  solve  the  welfare  problem  is  to  remember 
that  nationwide  about  60  percent  of  welfare  recipients  have  chil- 
dren less  than  6  years  of  **ge,  and  are  thus  usually  exempt  from 
any  requirement  to  participate  in  the  program. 

However,  I  should  also  note  that  in  Arkansas,  where  with  the 
help  of  a  Federal  waiver,  the  State  instituted  a  work  requirement 
for  mothers  of  children  aged  3  to  5,  the  program  for  this  group 
with  younger  children  was  quite  successful  and  in  Massachusetts 
35  percent  of  the  participants  in  the  ET  program  are  the  mothers 
of  children  under  6  years  of  age,  and' they  have  been  voluntarily 
signing  up  for  the  program  increasing  numbers.  I  think  that  there 
is  some  need. to  rethink  our  current  strategy  of  excluding  this 
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group.  Reaching  them  could  have  important  benefits  in  curbing 
long-term  dependency  as  long  as  day  care  services  can  be  made 
available.  My  reading  of  the  evidence  from  various  demonstrations 
and  programs  is  that  so  far  day  care  has  not  been  a  major  problem 
or  barrier  for  the  women  signing  up  for  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  providing  work  opportunities  for 
welfare  recipients  is  an  important  strategy  to  pursue,  but  is  no 
panacea,  and  will  need  to  be  combined  with  efforts  to  reduce  teen- 
age pregnancy  and  childbearing,  provide  more  jobs  for  young  men 
as  well  as  young  women,  and  encourage  more  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  children  among  fathers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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DOES  WELFARE  UNDERMINE  THE  FAMILY? 


by 

Isabel  V.  Sawhill* 
The  Urban  Institute 

Back  in  1964  when  the  U.S.  announced  a  War  on  Poverty,  the  proportion  of 
the  overall  population  living  below  the  poverty  line  was  19  percent.    By  the 
early  1970s,  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  11  or  12  percent  wher'  it  remained 
until  1980  when  two  recessions  and  cutbacks  in  government  spending  increased 
it  again.    Currently  the  official  poverty  rate  is  a  little  over  14  percent, 
higher  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1967.    When  the  value  of  food  and 
housing  assistance  is  included  the  rate  falls  to  just  under  13  percent, 
suggesting  a  slightly  greater  decline  in  poverty  since  1964  since  such 
benefits  were  small  at  that  time.    However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
most  people  '  ad  expected  that  by  now  the  rate  would  be  much  lower.    For  one 
thing,  economic  growth  automatically  shifts  up  the  entire  income  distribution 
and  over  time  should  have  left  a  smaller  and  smaller  fraction  of  the 
population  below  an  income  threshold  that  is  fixed  in  real  terms.  For 
another,  income  transfers  have  grown  more  generous  and  a  whole  panoply  of 
education  and  training  programs  have  been  created  to  help  the  poor  become  more 
self-sufficient.    Why  then  is  th*  official  poverty  rate  as  high  today  as  in 
1967? 

There  are  a  number  of  answers  to  this  question  including  the  fact  that 
the  economy  has  been  performing  poorly  in  recent  years,  vhat  inflation  has 
eroded  the  real  value  of  welfare  benefits  since  the  mid-1970s,  and  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  further  curtailed  spending  on  the  poor.    Each  of 
these  topics  is  worthy  of  further  discussion  but  I  would  like  to  focus  today 
on  still  another  reason  why  the  War  on  Poverty  was  less  successful  than  its 
.irchitects  had  anticipated — changes  in  the  family. 

Changes  in  Family  Structure  and  its  Contribution  to  Trends  in  Poverty. 
As  we  all  know,  the  past  20  years  have  seen  major  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  family  and  the  living  arrangements  of  children.    The  proportion  of  all 
families  with  children  that  is  headed  by  a  woman  has  more  than  doubled  over 
this  period  with  the  result  that  by  19&I,  17  percent  of  white  families  and  56 
percent  of  black  families  with  children  were  headed  by  a  single,  divorced, 
separated,  or  widowed  woman  rather  than  by  a  married  oouple  or  a.i  unmarried 
male.    Put  somewhat  differently,  in  i960  one    ,  twelve  children  lived  with  a 
single  mother;  cu  rently  one  in  five  do.    And  "demographers  are  now  projecting 
that  nearly  one  half  of  all  children  born  in  the  early  1980s  will  live  in  a 
female-headed  family  before  they  reach  maturity. 

Most  people  are  now  familiar  with  these  statistics  because  they  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  attention  in  the  media  and  elsewhere.    The  recent  Bill  Moyers 
documentary  on  the  black  family,  and  the  new  book  by  Senator  Moynihan,  based 
on  his  Godkln  lectures  at  Harvard,  both  focused  on  these  trends.    And  there 
have  been  countless  newspaper  articles  and  several  government  reports  on  the 
growing  incidence  of  poverty  among  children  and  its  relationship  to  the  growth 
of  families  headed  by  women.    My  own  interest  in  the  topic  stetrs  from  the 
early  1970s  when  I  co-authored  a  book  on  the  topic  and  I've  recently  been 
studying  the  issue  again  as  part  of  a  review  I'm  doing  of  the  scholarly 
literature  on  poverty. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  now  is  that  a  large  number  of  female-headed 
families — about  half,  to  be  specific — are  poor.    And  given  this  fact,  the 
growth  in  their  numbers  has  tended  to  increase  the  incidence  of  poverty  in  the 
overall  population.   For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  poverty  rate  would 
be  about  one-fourth  lower  now  in  the  absence  of  the  striking  changes  in  family 
composition  th..t  have  been  occurring  since  about  1950  and  which  accelerated  in 
the  1970s. 

Quite  apart  from  the  poverty  associated  with  living  in  a  female-headed 
family,  many  people  are  concerned  about  the  social  and  psychological  effeccs 
on  children  who  grow  up  in  these  fatherless  families  and  whether  such  families 
are  the  breeding  ground  for  a  new  underclass  in  American  society.    While  it 
has  proven  very  difficult  to  isolate  the  impaot  of  the  absence  of  the  father 
from  the  Impact  of  a  poor  economic  environment  since  the  two  usually  go  hand 
in  hand,  common  sense  tells  us  that  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  and  not  just 
economic  ones,  two  parents  are  usually  better  than  one. 


Any  opinions  expressed  heteln  are  the  author's  and  do  not 
necessarily  refect  those  of  the  orfioers,  trustees,  or 
sponsors  of  The  Urban  Institute. 
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Reasons  for  the  Growth  of  Female-Headed  Families.    In  searching  for 
explanations  for  the  growth  of  female-headed  families,  econuaists  typically 
begin  with  the  underlying  demographic  trends  that  have  contributed  to  this 
growth— that  is,  trends  in  divorce,  separation,  marriage,  remarriage, 
widowhood,  and  out-of-wedlock  fertility.    What  we  now  know  about  these 
demographic  factors  is  the  following: 

First,  the  growth  of  female-headed  faailies  among  whites  is  predominantly 
due  to  greater  divorce. 

Second,  the  growth  of  female-headed  families  among  blacks  is 
predominantly  due  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  young  black  women 
are  not  marrying  at  all.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  teenage  pregnancies, 
the  'act  is  that  fertility  rates  among  teenagers  have  declined  over  the  past 
?n  years  for  both  races  because  of  the  greater  availability  of  contraception 
and  abortion.    These—abortion  in  particular— have  more  than  offset  the 
Increased  rates  of  sexual  activity  among  adolescents,  both  black  and  white. 
But  in  the  black  community— in  spite  of  lower  rates  of  childbearing— much  more 
of  it  is  occurring  outside  of  marriage.    In  fact,  more  than  half  of  all  black 
babies  are  now  born  to  unmarried  mothers. 

Third,  some  of  the  growth  of  what  tho  Census  Bureau  calls  female-headed 
households  is  not  the  result  of  underlying  changes  in  marriage,  divorce,  or 
fertility  but  rather  is  due  to  an  increased  tendency  for  unmarried  or  divorced 
mothers  to  live  in  thexr  own  independent  households  rather  than  double  up  with 
relatives  (usually  their  own  parents).    However,  this  has  been  a  minor  factor 
compared  to  the  increase  in  divorce  and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Role  of  the  Welfare  System.    Having  identif'.sd  the  demographic  sources  of 
the  growth  of  female-headed  families,  the  next  question  is  why  is  there  so 
much  more  divorce  and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  tha  i  there  used  to  be?  One 
obvious  suspect  is  the  welfare  system.    Welfare  lowers  the  cost  of  having  a 
chile  out  of  wedlock  and  the  costs  of  breaking  up  a  carriage.    In  fact,  some 
people  believe  that  In  the  process  of  trying  to  relJ  ave  the  symptoms  of 
poverty  we  have  exacerbated  the  disease. 

Charles  Murray,  for  example,  argues  that  the  elimination  of  AFDC  and 
other  welfare  programs  would  "drastically  reduce  births  to  single  teenage 
girls"  and  "would  reverse  the  trendline  in  the*  breakup  of  poor  families." 
Gary  Becker,  the  next  President  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  states 
that  "the  welfare  state  has  been  a  powerful  force  that  has  changed  the  family 
in  recent  decades."...  "the  expansion  of  welfare,  along  with  the  general 
decline  in  the  gain  from  marriage,  explains  the  sizable  growth  in  the  ratio  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  birth  rates  despite  -he  introduction  of  the  pill 
and  other  effective  contraceptives."  [Treatise  on  the  Family,  p.  251-2]  And 
President  Reagan  noted  in  this  year's  State  of  the  Union  address  that  the 
breakdown  of  the  family  "has  reached  crisis  proportions"  and  that  the  nation 
must  find  new  ways  to  "escape  the  spider* s  web  of  dependency".    To  this  end, 
he  has  oharged  the  White  House  Domestic  Council  to  prepare  by  December  1,  1986 
an  evaluation  of  past  poverty  programs  and  a  strategy  for  action  that  will 
lead  to  "real  and  lasting  emancipation"  from  dependence  on  welfare. 

Before  we  Jump  to  any  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  welfare  on  the 
family,  we  should  review  the  empirical  evidence  on  this  question.    There  is  by 
now  quite  a  large  body  of  research  that  has  examined  the  effects  of  welfare  on 
the  prevalence  of  female-headed  families.  Most  of  this  research  relies  on  the 
natural  variation  in  welfare  benefit  levels  across,  states  to  measure  these 
effects.    It  turns  out  that  this  variation  is  quite  large,  with  maximum  AFDC 
benefits  for  a  family  of  four  varying  from  $120  a  month  in  Mississippi  to  $660 
a  month  in  California.    Let  me  try  to  summarize  the  findings. 

First,  the  evidence  suggests  that  welfare  does  not  encourage  out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing. 

Second,  welfare  appears  to  increase  divorce  rates  slightly  and  to 
discourage  remarriage. 
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Third,  welfare  appears  to  have  large  effects  on  the  living  arrangements 
of  single  mothers,  onccuragir.g  or  permitting  them  to  establish  independent 
households  away  from  the  parental  home.    The  significance  of  this  last  finding 
is  unclear  because  «ae  don't  know  very  much  about  whether  independent  living  is 
good  or  had  for  single-mothers  and  their  children  or  what  the  implications 
would  be  for  their  parents  or  other  relatives  if  we  were  to  encourage  more 
doubling  up  of  families.    However,  the  likelihood  of  some  welfare  savings  and 
the  possibility  that  many  teenage  mothers  and  their  children  might  benefit 
from  remaining  in  the  parental  home  suggests  to  me  that  this  issue  should  be 
re-examined. 

While  I  think  the  above  summary  of  the  evidence  on  welfare  and  the  family 
accurately  reflects  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  data  and  models 
upon  which  it  is  based  have  a  number  of  weaknesses  that  should  caution  us 
against  accepting  these  findings  uncritically.    Some  people  have  3-_ued  that 
such  3tudies  miss  the  point  because  a  minimum  level  of  welfare  support  is 
available  everywhere  and  it  is  this  thre-  old  effect  and  not  the  variation  in 
the  generosity  of  benefits  that  matters.    Moreover,  there  may  be  dynamic 
effects  whereby  the  availability  of  welfare  in.^ially  made  single-parenthood 
more  feasible  in  low-income  communities  but  as  it  became  nore  feasible  it  also 
became  more  acceptable.    If  this  hypothesis  has  some  validity,  then 
eliminating  or  curtailing  welfare  would  not  necessarily  have  the  desired 
effects  because  these  attitudes  or  lifestyles,  once  established,  are  difficult 
to  reverse. 

Although  past  research  has  not  resolved  all  the  issues  in  this  area,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  welfare  is  not  the  major  cause  of  the  growth  of  female- 
headed  families  because  if  its  effects  were  large,  we  would  have  detected  them 
even  with  rather  simple-minded  techniques.    As  noted  earlier,  the  major  reason 
for  the  growth  of  female-headed  families  in  the  black  community  in  recent 
yeart'  has  been  the  increase  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  and  no  study  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  relationship  between  this  trend  and  the  welfare 
system.  Ethnographic  01  journalistic  accounts  of  life  in  low-income 
communities  suggest  tha-,  adolescent  pregnancy  and  childbearing  are  motivated 
by  a  complex  set  of  forces  that  standard  research  techniques  may  never  be  able 
to  fully  capture.    In  the  meantime,  having  established  that  welfare  is  not  the 
major  cause  of  the  growth  of  female-headed  families,  researchers  have  been 
looking  elsewhere  for  an  explanation.    If  it  isn't  welfare  that  is  leading  to 
these  unsettling  changes  in  family  structure,  what  is  it? 

Other  Reasons  for  Changes  in  Family  Structure.    There  are  three  other 
possible  explanations,  all  of  which  may  have  played  some  role.    First,  a 
decline  in  job  opportunities  for  young  black  males  in  low-income 
communities.    Second,  increased  job  opportunities  for  women.    And  third,  a 
change  in  cultural  norms  or  attitudes. 

Joblessness  among  black  males  has  been  a  theme  ever  since  Senator 
Moynihan  wrote  his  original  report  on  black  families  back  in  the  early 
1960s.    And  the  same  research  literature  that  shows  that  welfare  has  been  a 
minor  factor  in  the  growth  of  female  headed  families  shows  that  male 
unemployment  rates  are  correlated  with  marital  instability  and  female  headship 
rates.    One  recent  paper  by  Professors  Wilson  and  Neckerman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  looks  at  the  ratio  <*f  employed  males  per  100  wome..  in  the  same  age 
and  race  group  and  finds  that     ong  younger  blacks  tnis  ratio  has  fallen  quite 
precipitously  over  the  past  1t>  or  20  years  as  the  result  of  unemployment, 
death,  incarceration,  and  other  factors.    In  other  words,  the  pool  of 
carriageable  males  is  increasingly  limited.    This  leaves  unanswered  the 
question  of  why  low-income  black  males  are  having  increasing  difficulty  in  the 
labor  market  or  are  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force  altogether,  but  it  is  a 
topic  that  deserves  further  attention. 

Research  has  also  documented    uite  strongly  that  women  with  access  to 
independent  sources  of  income— whetner  in  the  f«,*m  of  welfare  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  in  the  form  of  their  own  earnings— are  more  likely  to 
divorce  or  separate  from  their  husbands.    This  finding  hrs  led  many  people  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  increased  labor  force  participation  and  higher 
earnings  of  wo-"*'  fv*/»t  have  be*n  the  principal  factor  behind  the  rising 
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divorce  rates  of  recent  years  and  the  growth  of  female-headed  families, 
particularly  among  whites.    The  usual  interpretation  is  that  women  now  have 
the  economic  wherewithal  to  terminate  an  unsatisfactory  marriage. 

Finally,  attitudes  and  cultural  norms  about  sexuality,  marriage,  and  the 
family  have  changed  substantially.    Public  opinion  polls  or  surveys  show  that 
divorce  has  become  much  more  acceptable  and  that  sexual  norms  among  young 
adults  have  shifted  dramatically.    What  is  less  clear  is  whether  these  changes 
precipitated,  or  slrsply  accompanied,  changes  in  behavior.    But  even  tf  changes 
in  attitudes  represent  an  adjustment  to,  rather  than  a  cause  of,  changes  in 
behavior,  they  can  play  a  significant  role  in  perpetuating  or  accelerating  on- 
going trends. 

Summary  and  Policy  Implications.  What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this 
brief  review  of  the  evidence?    I  think  there  are  three? 

1.  The  growth  of  female-headed  families  is  a  disturbing  trend  that  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  eliminate  poverty  than  we  once  thought. 

2.  Welfare  has  been  a  minor  rather  than  a  major  factor  in  accounting 
for  this  trend,  and  reducing  the  availability  of  welfare  is 
unlikely  to  reverse  the  trend. 

3«       Rather  than  focus  on  the  role  of  the  welfare  system  in  undermining 
families,  it  would  probably  be  better  if  we  searched  for  new  or 
more  effective  ways  of  (a)  preventing  teenage  pregnancies,  (b) 
getting  the  young  men  in  low-incooe  communities  back  into  the  labor 
force,  (c)  encouraging  or  requiring  fathers  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  children,  and  (d)  providing  work  as  waU  as 
welfare  to  women  heading  families . 

In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony,  I'd  like  to  make  some  brief  comments  ot.  the 
last  two  of  these  four  alternatives. 

Child  Support.    One  reason  thac  over  half  of  women  heading  families  with 
children  are  poor  is  because  they  receive  little  in  the  way  of  child  support 
from  the  fathers  of  their  children.    In  1983,  1*2  percent  of  poor  female-headed 
families  potentially  eligible  to  receive  support  had  child  support  awards,  and 
only  62  percent  of  those  with  avards  received  uven  partial  payment.  Thus, 
about  three-quarters  of  these  f ami lie*  receive  no  support.    Numerous  recent 
studies  show  that  if  child  support  awards  were  more  prevalent,  more  generous, 
or  better  enforced,  poverty  and  welfare  costs  ^ould  be  substantially 
reduced.    These  same  studies  suggest  that  even  perfect  enforcement  of  existing 
awards  would  have  only  modest  effect*  on  poverty  whereas  more  generous  awards, 
unlversall;'  Imposed  on  absent  parents,  would  have  a  substantial  impact.  For 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  kind  ot  system  *bout  to  be  tested  in 
Wisconsin  could  reduce  the  poverty  gap  by  10  or  50  percent.    The  Wisconsin 
program  re    13  on  automat io  wage  withholding  for  child  support  obligations. 
It  requires  that  noncustodial  parents  contribute  17  percent  of  their  income 
tor  one  oiiilv,,  gradually  inoraasing  to  33  percent  for  6  or  more  children.  And 
finally,  it  insures  that  all  children  receive  a  minimum  child  support  benefit 
in  cades  where  the  absent  parent  has  insufficient  resources.  Prelimin<-iry 
estimates  suggest  that  the  minimum  assured  benefit  can  be  completely  or 
largely  funded  by  the  welfare  sa/ings  associated  with  the  system.    Of  course, 
asking  nonoustodial  parent  tc  contribute  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  income 
in  child  support  remains  controversial  in  part  because  we  cj  not  know  very 
much  about  what  effects  it  would  have  on  their  own  standard  of  living.1 


1   The  Urban  Institute,  together  with  NORC,  has  recent  completed  a  pilot 
survey  of  absent  parents,    in  the  next  couple  ^f  months,  the  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement  must  decide  whether  to  fund  the  final  phase  of  the  project 
whioh  would  provide  a  nationally  representative  picture  of  absent  parents  and 
their  resources.    Funds  for  this  purpose  are  currently  in  Jeopardy  due  to 
Gramn-Rudaan,  but  failure  to  oarry  out  the  survey  oould  turn  out  to  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  given  the  potential  of  ohild  support  to  partially 
replaoe  welfare  as  a  major  source  of  income  for  children  in  single-parent 
families. 
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Work  and  Welfare.    Another  reason  for  the  low  incomes  of  female-headed 
families  is  lack  of  earnings  so  a  secend  promi&_ng  approach,  a*so  being  tesved 
at  the  state  level,  is  to  require  or  encourage  welfare  recipients  to  work. 

Recently  completed  evaluations  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corporation  of  a  variety  of  work-weifare  initiatives  in  San  Diego,  Baltimore, 
and  Ark<fcM3<i3  indicate  moUerately  encouraging  results  in  terms  of  increased 
earnings  for  participants  and  welfare  savings  for  taxpayers.    Howevor,  the 
positive  effects  art*  generally  small  and  the  results  have  not  been  consistent 
across  all  groups  and  all  sites.    For  exazpl«,  in  San  Diego  both  A7DC  women 
and  taxpayers  were  better  off  as  a  result  of  the  program.    In  Baltimore,  the 
major  gainers  vere  the  AFDC  women  rather  than  the  taxpayers  and  in  Arkansas 
the  reverse  was  true.    Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  mix  of  program 
servicer  and/or  work  requirements  is  optimal  in  achieving  either  of  these 
results.    A  somewhat  clearer  finding  is  that  the  group  most  likely  to  be 
helped  is  AFDC  women  with  little  prior  employment  experience. 

In  conclusion,  both  of  these  strategies — replacing  public  transfers  with 
private  transfers  (child  support)  and  private  income  (earnings) — vppear 
promising.    In  my  view,  both  need  to  be  supplemented  by  measures  to  inhibit 
tho  initial  formation  of  poor  female-headed  families  and  to  provide  adequate; y 
for  their  needs  when  other  measures  fail. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  for  the  witnesses  to  know  that  your  printed  testimo- 
ny will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  as  well  as  your  testimony  that 
you  have  given  before  the  committee. 

Ms.  Sawhill,  you  mentioned  in  your  printed  statement  the  rea- 
sons for  the  growf'i  of  female-headed  families.  You  mentioned  on 
page  2 — and  I  don  t  think  this  was  a  part  of  your  verbal  testimo- 
ny—you mention  here  that  first  the  growth  of  female-headed  fami- 
lies among  whites  is  predominantly  due  to  greater  divorce.  And 
you  made  mention— and  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— in 
your  testimony,  that  one  of  the  problems  for  this  growth  was  teen- 
age pregnancy  among  blacks. 

You  mentioned  one  or  two  other  things,  I  think,  providing  work 
fcr  women  heading  households.  But  I  notice  here  that  growth 
among  whites  is  predominantly  due  to  greater  divorce.  I  guess  the 
trend  among  blacks  is  a  teenage  pregnancy  problem  that  has  added 
to  the  greater  degree  of  welfare  dependency  and  female-headed 
households. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  That  is  what  my  testimony  says,  because  that  is 
what  statistical  analysis  of  the  problem  shows.  However,  I  should 
note  that  in  both  communities,  both  the  black  and  the  white  com- 
munities, both  things  are  going  on.  Out-of-wedlock  childbearing 
amongst  whites  has  been  going  up  in  recent  years,  and  is  part  of 
this  trend,  and  similarly  in  the  black  community,  divorce  and  sepa- 
rations are  an  important  component  of  the  problem,  but  there  are 
differences,  and  statistically  that  is  

Chairman  Ford.  You  said  divorce  and  separation.  Oftentimes  you 
will  find  with  a  teenage  pregnancy  that  occurs,  and  multiple  preg- 
nancies afterward,  there  is  never  a  marriage  involved  in  many  of 
these  cases. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  That  seems  to  be  the  major  point,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  should  be  emphasized,  that  marriage  simply  isn't  occur- 
ring. Actually,  the  fertility  rate  has  been  going  down,  including  the 
fertility  rate  amongst  young  unmarried  black  women,  or  at  least  it 
hasn't  been  going  up.  But  the  problem  is  that  they  are  not  getting 
married,  which  brings  us  back  to  this  question  of  are  there  enough 
marriageable  males,  meaning  employed  males  who  would  make  ap- 
propriate husbands,  out  there  in  the  communities  where  they  live? 
Manv  people  have  argued  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  jobs 
aren  t  there,  that  there  simply  isn't  any  incentive  for  these  young 
women  to  get  married. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  the  young  male,  what  about  the 
male?  Should  he  be  a  component  of  a  welfare  reform  package?  You 
mentioned  earlier  about  the  labor  force  employing  more  young 
males.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  problems  when  we  see  that 
there  is  e  growing  epidemic  with  the  teenage  pregnancy  problem  in 
this  Nation,  and  young  males  oftentimes,  even  if  they  marry,  in 
urban  areas  or  distressed  areas  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  find  employment,  and  those  that  do  not  marry,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  support  any  pregnancy  or  birth  that  the  woman 
might  have. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  Yes  i  think  that  is  definitely  part  of  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  w>°  don't  know  very  much  about  what  to  do  about 
it.  We  have  had  sime  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  various 
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other  employment  training  programs,  which  have  targeted  heavily 
on  disadvantaged  unemployed  young  people,  but  we  are  not  spend- 
ing very  much  on  these  programs  now,  as  you  know.  We  are  cut- 
ting them  back.  Not  all  of  these  programs  have  been  an  over- 
whelming success,  but  some  of  them  have.  The  Job  Corps,  for  ex- 
ample, is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  focus  only  on  the  women  in  these 
communities,  and  forget  about  the  men. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  guess  this  question  is  to  all  of  the  panel  mem- 
bers, all  three.  Given  what  you  know  about  the  AFDC  caseload,  the 
issue  is  what  type  of  families  do  you  think  should  be  our  first  prior- 
ity in  a  work,  education  and  training  program?  If  we  were  to  prior- 
itize, give  priority  to,  the  caseload  of  those  recipients,  how  should 
we  do  that  in  drafting  and  in  setting  policy  with  a  new  reform 
package  ibr  the  welfare  system? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  Let  me  try  to  begin.  I  think  that  the  focus 
should  be  on  those  women  that  tend  to  become  long-term  recipi- 
ents, because  I  think  the  focus  of  all  of  these  programs,  all  these 
antipoverty  programs,  should  be  to  try  to  reduce  the  extent  of  pov- 
erty, not  to  construct  elaborate  support  systems,  and  assume  that 
poverty  is  going  to  be  with  us  forever. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  that  determination  be  made,  who  are  those 
long-term  recipients? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  I  think  you  can  make  some  deductions.  You  can 
certainly  deduce  that  inner-city  teenage  girls  that  go  on  welfare, 
after  they  drop  out  of  high  school,  are  the  most  likely  to  become 
long-term  recipients,  so  I  think  you  can  try  to  focus  programs  on 
pregnant  teenage  girls  that  are  unmarried.  That  is  one  focus.  I 
think  it  is  a  very,  very  important  one. 

Reducing  pregnancies,  as  Isabelle  Sawhill  pointed  out,  might  be  a 
very,  very  important  part  of  that,  and  as  I  said,  I  don't  think  AFDC 
reform  alone  can  do  that.  But  I  think  we  should  focus  on  poverty 
groups,  and  not  necessarily  welfare  recipient  groups.  The  long-term 
AFDC  problem  is  primarily  a  problem  of  the  inner-city  ghettos. 
That  is  not  where  the  mcgority  of  the  poor  reside. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  rural  areas,  for  example,  that  don't 
get  AFDC,  or  benefits  are  really  small,  where  social  services  sup- 
port systems  are  very  tiny.  Rural  poverty  is  very  extensive.  The 
war  on  poverty  was  launched  to  help  these  people,  and  they  are 
still  the  forgotten  poor  in  America. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  focus  on  people  whose  social  circum- 
stances tend  to  condemn  them  to  poverty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
leave  the  AFDC  program  alone,  and  let  these  teenage  girls  go  into 
the  welfare  system,  we  are  condemning  them  in  effect  to  long-term 
poverty  because  AFDC  will  never  raise  them  out  of  poverty.  I  think 
we  ought  to  put  more  emphasis  on  education  and  training,  on  up- 
grading  inner-city  schools.   

l  tnuiK  we  mignt  even  nave  to  change  the  curriculum  in  city 
schools*  I  don't  know  how  that  is  possible,  because  it  is  a  local  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  very  strongly  that 
we  need  to  teach  practical  economics — I  don't  mean  macroeconomic 
theory;  I  just  mean  the  facts  of  poverty,  the  fact  that  unmarried 
teenage  girls  are  likely  to  have  75  percent  poverty  rate  and  their 
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children  are  likely  to  be  poor.  You  have  to  teach  that.  And  I  know 
it  is  very  difficult  and  it  is  not  a  panacea,  but  at  some  point  we  also 
have  to  teach  values. 

Values  are  not  taught  in  American  schools.  I  know,  because  I 
was  a  teacher  for  several  years  and  I  remember  in  the  teacher  cer- 
tification programs  as  well  as  my  practice  in  Boston  public  schools 
that  you  are  not  allowed  to  tell  the  kids  anything,  about  what 
things  are  right  or  wrong.  I  think  that  is  a  counterproductive 
effort,  and  I  think  we  have  to  start  teaching  kids  things  like  that. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Government  can  necessarily  do  that  because  of 
the  values  question.  I  think  communities  have  an  awful  lot  of  re- 
sponsibility for  turning  around  economic  conditions.  We  should 
also  remember,  when  we  talk  about  iob  creation  for  inner-city 
black  youth,  for  example,  that  there  isn  t  a  set  number  of  jobs,  and 
there  isn't  any  job  that  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  the  percep- 
tions of  the  kids  and  the  cultural  values  that  matter  a  great  deal. 
It  is  not  something  you  can  change  b>  Government  fiat. 

There  are  a  lot  of  innovative  programs  that  various  community 
groups  have  begun,  but  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  try  to 
support,  which  make  use  of  people's  strengths  and  not  their  weak- 
nesses. I  heard  of  a  fantastic  program  in  New  York  City,  where  a 
former— well,  a  former  convict  or  somebody  who  had  actually  gone 
through  the  juvenile  justice  system  himself— decided  that  he  knew 
better  what  these  kids  who  were  on  the  streets  a^d  getting  into 
trouble  needed,  and  he  started  them  in  businesses  of  their  own.  We 
keep  saying  they  have  trouble  getting  to  jobs  on  time,  their  cultur- 
al values  are  different,  they  don't  like  bosses.  So  he  set  them  up  in 
businesses  for  themselves.  And  when  they  came  to  work  it  was 
their  own  business  but  they  wouldn't  make  money  if  they  didn't. 

They  had  no  boss  to  answer  to  because  they  were  their  own  boss. 
Kids  that  were  convicted  for  vandalism  were  set  up  in  a  wrecking 
company.  That  was  making  use  of  the  kids'  strengths  rather  than 
their  weaknesses,  to  make  money.  Another  group  got  a  contract 
with  the  city  of  New  York  to  remove  abandoned  vehicles  from 
streets,  which  they  were  doing  anyway. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  look  at  other  things  besides  saying 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  create  the  job.  I  think  the  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  should  be  moved  out  of  Congress.  I  don't  care 
what  partisan  considerations  there  are  for  having  it  stuck  here. 
But  the  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  States  have  implemented  it  and  it 
seems  to  have  some  promise.  There  is  no  one  answer,  but  we  really 
have  to,  whenever  we  implement  any  program,  we  have  to  see 
whether  it  is  getting  us  closer  to  our  final  goal. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Kondratas,  let  me  ask  you,  knowing  that  we 
are  working  with  huge  deficits  and  budget  restraints  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  faced  with  for  the  past  5  or  6  years,  welfare  reform, 
and  outside  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  that  you  spoke  of  earlier  in 
your  testimony,  and  now  we  are  talking  about  innovative  changes 
in  a  welfare  system  that  would,  in  fact,  address  some  of  the  preven- 
tion measures  for  teenage  pregnancy,  and  also  some  of  the  training 
components  are  built-in  programs  through  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  public  schools  of  this  Nation,  to  address  the  issue  of 
those  students  who  are  coming  out  of  the  school  who  cannot  read, 
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who  need  some  type  of  skill  training  in  order  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  welfare  reform,  or  some  type 
of  a  new  welfare  system,  that  will  address  many  of  these  issues 
that  we  are  discussing  today.  It  is  goinft  to  be  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  Congress,  and  maybe  this  administration,  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  .a  welfare  reform  system  ncv*  that  certainly  would 
bring  about  that  independence  that  we  are  talking  about  today  as 
we  appioach  the  21st  century. 

We  know  that  when  we  institute  or  provide  new  programs, 
whether  it  is  in  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  of  education, 
those  programs  will  cost  money— in  the  short  run  I  am  speaking  of. 
But  do  we  take  that  into  consideration,  or  how  do  we  (teal  with  a 
welfare  reform  package,  regardless  of  how  the  welfare  package  is 
drafted  dealing  with  work,  education,  and  training?  It  is  going  to 
cost  more  dollars  in  the  short  run. 

We  are  going  to  save  a  lot  of  children.  We  are  going  to  bring  a 
lot  of  people  into  the  mainstream  and  into  the  workforce,  in  the 
out-years.  But  how  do  we  convince  the  American  public,  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  administration  on  investing  dollars  now  to  institute 
any  of  these  programs  in  a  welfare  reform  package? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  I  am  not  sure  that  welfare  reform  necessarily 
implies  increased  expenditures.  If  you  refocus  expenditures,  if  you 
evaluate  the  70-plus  programs  that  I  mentioned  before,  there  are  a 
lot  of  programs  that  can  be  consolidated.  Various  people  have  pro- 
posed things  like  the  consolidating  of  the  10  nutrition  programs 
into  nutrition  block  grants.  You  don't  have  to  reduce  funding  in 
block  grants.  I  am  not  talking  about  reductions  either.  Leave  the 
money  issue  aside.  You  don't  have  to  necessarily  increase  expendi- 
tures to  get  more  money  to  the  poor. 

For  example,  food  stamps.  Basically,  it  operates  as  a  supplement 
to  AFDC  because  AFDC  benefits  are  too  kr\  A  lot  of  people  don't 
even  spend  all  of  the  supplement  on  food.  They  spend  it  on  other 
things,  and  that  is  their  priority.  But  various  studies  have  shown 
that  it  operates  basically  as  an  income  supplement,  that  it  doesn't 
guarantee  anyone  adequate  nutrition  so  long  as  you  can  buy  3oda 
pop  and  alcohol  with  it  any  aray. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  nutrition.  It  supplements  their  income  so 
they  can  buy  enough  food.  I  know  it  is  politically  impossible  to 
cen  suggest  this  because  you  would  eliminate  half  the  Agriculture 
Department,  but  you  could  really  eliminate  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  increase  benefits  to  the  poor.  You  could  also  do  that 
through  the  tax  system. 

There  are  many  potential  simplifications  in  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  welfare.  We  now  hav  *  welfare  programs  in  at  least  six 
agencies — HHS  welfare,  Department  of  Agriculture  welfare,  and  so 
on— there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  simplify  that  if  you  really  sat  down 
to  determine  the  purpose  of  all  those  programs.  You  find  there  is 
an  awful  lot  of  overlap  in  intent  and  you  support  a  lot  of  bureauc- 
racies. 

Don't  forget  all  of  these  bureaucracies,  these  8  or  9,  are  multi- 
plied by  50  because  they  deal  with  50  State  bureaucracies,  and  you 
find  that  there  is  probably  a  awful  lot  you  could  do  by  taking  out 
the  least  effective  programs  or  reorganizing  them  completely,  with 
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the  assumption— if  anybody  is  suspicious  of  the  other  side  political- 
ly—that there  be  no  reduction  and  no  increase  in  expenditures,  but 
both  really  are  trying  to  think  of  how  to  make  the  programs  better. 
There  is  a  lot  that  can  be  done. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  a  tough  job  to  do.  I  might  hear  from  the 
other  witnesses.  Ms.  Sawhill. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  I  think  your  original  question  here  was  who  should 
we  target  on  if  we  have  limited  resources.  And  if  we  are  talking 
about  employment  and  training  programs,  then  I  would  say  the 
evidence  is  quite  clear  the  groups  you  are  most  likely  to  have  the 
greater  success  with  are,  first  of  all,  women  rathor  than  men,  in 
spite  of  what  I  said  earlier.  That  is  the  evidence.  And  second, 
amongst  women  it  is  those  who  are  most  disadvantaged  and  have 
the  least  amount  of  previous  work  experience  for  whom  the  pro- 
grams have  been  shown  to  be  by  far  the  most  effective. 

I  raised  briefly  before  this  question  of  what  to  do  about  women 
who  still  have  young  children,  and  it  has  become  I  think  part  of 
our  conventional  wisdom  to  assume  cr  believe  thpt  they  should  be 
excused  from  any  kind  of  participation. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  age  are  you  speaking  of? 

Ms.  Sawhill.  The  normal  assumption  is  that  women  with  chil- 
dren less  than  6  

Chairman  Ford.  Less  than  6? 

Ms.  Sawhill.  Yes;  they  are  generally  excused  from  any  kind  of  a 
participation  requirement.  I  am  not  convinced  that  that  is  wise,  in 
the  long  run.  I  think  that  patterns  of  dependency  begin  when 
people  are  young,  and  if  you  have  a  woman  who  is  out  of  the  labor 
force  for  let's  say  10  years,  while  she  has  young  children,  it  is 
much  harder  for  her  to  get  back  in.  It  is  also  much  harder  for  her 
to  feel  very  positive  about  her  own  abilities  to  contribute  to  her 
family  so  welfare  dependency  can  affect  her  own  self-image  in  a 
less  tangible  way. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed  me  very  much,  if  I  may 
follow  up  on  this  a  bit,  is  that  the  aff  at  MDRC  and  members  of 
the  MDRC  board  who  have  been  making  some  field  site  visits, 
report  back  that  there  is  a  tremendous  sense  amongst  the  partici- 
pants in  these  programs  of  improved  self-image.  They  feel  positive- 
ly about  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

I  myself  spent  about  half  an  hour  talking  to  several  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Massachusetts  program,  and  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  same  thing.  Now,  that  may  be  a  bit  anecdotal,  but  I  would 
relate  it  to  the  research  that  Greg  Duncan  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  involved  in,  which  shows  that  people's  attitudes  and  self- 
image  and  feeling  of  being  able  to  control  their  own  destiny  is 
often  a  function  of  their  economic  experiences.  And  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  a  successful  employment  experience  turns  around 
their  attitudes  about  themselves  and  the  world  in  a  way  that  is 
quite  striking. 

For  those  reasons  I  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  think  a  little 
bit  more  about  targeting  increased  employment  and  training  assist- 
ance on  this  younger  group  of  women  who  have  small  children.  Ob- 
viously this  raisec  the  question  of  what  happens  to  the  children, 
and  gets  us  into  isbues  of  day  care.  But  my  view  there  is  that  we 
need  to  be  making  investments  in  the  early  education  of  children, 
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r  and  it  is  possible  to  have  programs  which  both  serve  the  needs  of 

mothers  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  enriched  preschool  expe- 
rience, like  Head  Start,  for  the  children  involved. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  we  do  this  without  spending  any  additional 
funds? 

Ms.«  Sawhixx.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  do  very  much  that  is  worthwhile 
with  no  mon»?y.  However,  I  reported  the  findings  to  you  on  the  wel- 
fare savings  in  several  of  the  work  welfare  programs  that  are  going 
on  right  now;  so  it  does  seem  possible  that  we  could,  with  small 
temporary  investments,  possibly  not  incur  additional  costs  that 
were  large. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  do  you  consider  small  and  temporary? 
Ms.  Sawhill.  Well,  in  Massachusetts  they  spent  $40  million  a 
year,  I  believe,  on  the  program,  and  their  gross  savings  must  have 
been  about  $100  million,  because  their  net  savings  after  you  sub- 
tract out  the  $40  million,  have  been  about  $60  million. 

Now,  the  State  of  California  is  planning  to  invest  over  $300  mil- 
lion in  their  program,  based  on  their  experience  in  places  like  San 
Diego,  where  the  program  seems  to  pay  for  itself.  There  may  need 
to  be  an  initial  outlay  for  a  few  years  before  all  of  the  returns  come 
in. 

Chairman  Ford.  Miss  Eondratas  indicated  earlier  that  we  could 
take  all  of  the  programs  that  are  already  in  place,  reform  some  of 
the  programs  and  make  certain  changes,  and  it  would  wash  out, 
that  we  don't  need  to  spend  any  additional  funds.  I  am  not  here 
advocating  or  suggesting  that  we  can  throw  money  at  this  problem. 
We  are  really  trying  to  bring  about  a  welfare  reform  package  with 
certain  components  within  the  legislation  that  would  address  the 
issue  of  welfare  itself  in  this  Nation. 

We  have  heard  so  often  that  welfare  is  to  blame  for  so  many  of 
these  problems,  rather  than  trying  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  wel- 
fare just  might  be  a  dead  end  for  most  people,  and  how  do  we  best 
address  the  issue,  you  know,  so  we  can  in  fact  have  welfare,  have 
those  independent  of  the  welfare  system  as  we  approach  the  21st 
century,  knowing  that  teenage  pregnancy  is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions now  and  we  see  t  iat  unemployment  is  still  a  problem,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  break  the  cycle  for  those  who  have  been 
trapped  for  so  long,  and  half  of  those  who  are  recipients  of  welfare 
seem  to  remain  on  welfare  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Even  more  so  than  that,  we  are  talking  about  two-thirds  of  these 
people  are  children,  and  I  think  we  have  to  address  the  issue  of  the 
children  who  are  welfare  recipients  and  living  on  the  poverty 
thresholds  of  this  Nation. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  I  very  much  sympathize  with  the  budget  problems 
that  you  face  here  in  Congress,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  this  country  created  a  human  resource  deficit  in  the 
rocess  of  trying  to  solve  the  federal  budget  deF'\  We  do  have  to 
eep  an  eye  on  the  future,  and  children  are  our  future.  Maybe  I 
will  end  on  that  note. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Let  me  get  back  to  the  original  question,  which  is, 
"Which  recipients  ought  to  be  the  targets  of  these  programs.  I 
think  there  are  iwo  parts  to  the  answer.  One  is  which  recipients 
are  likely  to  be  long-term  recipients,  and  the  second  part  is  which 
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recipients  are  likely  to  respond  in  a  cost-effective  way  to  these  pro- 
grains.  - 

It  turns  out  to  be  rather  difficult  to  predict  which  recipients, 
when  they  first  begin  welfare,  are  going  to  be  on  the  rolls  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  true  that  women  who  have  not  married,  who  have 
an  out-of-wedlock  birth  and  are  just  starting  a  welfare  spell,  that 
many  of  them  do  have  long  spells,  but  a  substantial  fraction  of 
them  do  not.  Previously  middle-class  women  who  divorce  and  begin 
welfare  spells  often  have  short  welfare  spells,  but  some  of  them 
have  long  welfare  careers. 

What  we  can  do  I  think  is  to  recognize  that  much  of  the  determi- 
nants of  welfare  spell  length  is  not  something  that  we  can  observe, 
but  we  can  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  sorting  process 
that  goes  on  in  the  welfare  rolls,  and  to  think,  first  of  all,  of  wait- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years  before  targeting  programs  on  recipients, 
and  allow  the  natural  sorting  process  that  removes  many  recipi- 
ents from  the  rolls  to  work: 

So,  generally,  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  think  of  targeting  these 
programs  on  recipients  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years. 

The  one  exception  to  that  is  one  that  Anna  Kondratas  pointed 
out,  and  that  is  that  the  single  group  for  whom  long  welfare  spells 
are  most  predictable  are  these  teen  age  women  first  beginning  wel- 
fare spells  with  out-of-wedlock  births.  Their  likelihood  of  a  long 
spell  is  sufficiently  predictable  that  perhaps  separate  programs 
ought  to  be  developed  for  them. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  saying  this.  When  we  design  this  work, 
education,  and  training  program,  in  your  testimony  you  talk  about 
how  most  families  receive  assistance  for  a  fairly  short  spell. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  special  compo- 
nent within  this  bill  addressing  the  problem  of  those,  you  men- 
tioned the  teenage  pregnancy,  of  recipients  who  come  on  should  be 
treated  differently  from  those  vvho  have  been  on  the  welfare  rolls 
for  2  years  or  more? 

Mr.  Duncan.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  by  and  large  tlrib  unob- 
served natural  sorting  process  can  be  trusted  to  deliver  after  2 
years  a  group  who  are  likely  to  have  substantial  additional  welfare 
experience,  and  that  in  general  the  strategy  of  waiting  a  couple  of 
years  to  targat  programs,  rather  than  starting  when  they  first 
enroll,  is  a  good  one,  simply  because  there  is  too  much  that  we 
can't  predict  about  the  length  of  welfare  spells  based  on  character- 
istics. 

But  to  the  extent  there  are  predictable  elements,  it  is  this  group 
of  teenage  mother*,  who  are  most  predictable  in  having  likely  long 
welfare  careers,  so  it  makes  sense  to  target  that  group  when  they 
first  begin  their  spells,  not  wait  2  years  for  them,  \±  there  is  some 
way  of  distinguishing  them  and  finding  programs  that  will  work 
for  them. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  

Chairman  Ford.  What  do  we  do  with  the  children  that  Ms.  Saw- 
hill  talked  about,  under  the  age  of  6?  Child  care? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 
Chairman  Ford.  Money? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  I  am  not  advocating  providing  training  but 
not  providing  benefits.  We  enroll  them  in  the  APDC  program  and 
then  consider  enrolling  them  in  training  programs  and  workfare- 
type  programs.  Whether  or  not  it  makes  sense  to  do  that  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  money  spent  through  those  programs  is  cost- 
effective,  and  as  Dr.  Sawhill  testified,  we  are  beginning  to  get  an 
idea  now  of  some  aspects  of  these  various  workfare  programs  that 
are  cost-effective. 

The  fact  that  different  States  have  had  a  chance  to  experiment 
with  different  kinds  of  provisions  in  their  programs— some  have  job 
search,  some  have  counseling,  some  have  mandatory  work— pro- 
vides a  natural  kind  of  experiment,  as  long  as  we  properly  set  up 
the  experiment,  so  that  we  can  compare  the  treatment  group  to  a 
randomly  chosen  control  group,  and  we  can  discover  what  aspects 
of  these  programs  seem  to  work. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  is  your  opinion  of  mandatory  workfare? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  sorry? 

Chairman  Ford.  What  are  your  feelings  on  mandatory  work? 

Mr.  Duncan.  My  feelings  are  somewhat  ambivalent.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  real  cost  to  having  woman  with  small  children  required 
to  work  and  not  available  to  be  at  home  caring  for  their  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  political  argument  that  suggests  that 
for  programs  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  that  some  kind  of 
workfare  is  necessary. 

My  primary  concern  is  in  providing  resources  to  these  families, 
because  we  know  that  children  growing  up  in  poor  families,  fami- 
lies with  lower  income  levels,  do  measurably  worse  than  kids  grow- 
ing up  in  higher  income  families,  so  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
means  to  providing  a  politically  acceptable  system,  for  providing 
more  resources. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  the  perception  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents do  not  want  to  work? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  that  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  evidence  also  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
long-term  welfare  recipients,  if  enrolled  in  programs,  are  successful 
enough  that  the  money  that  is  spent  on  those  programs  is  paying  a 

?>sitive  return  on  that  social  investment.  There  is  a  danger  here, 
ou  can't  expect  all  long-term  welfare  recipients  to  end  up  with 
successful  market  careers.  That  is  clearly  not  going  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  result  is  clearly  not  coming  out  of  these  experiments. 

I  think  the  better  question  is  whether  these  dollars  that  are 
being  spent  for  these  long-term  recipients  on  these  programs 
produce  a  social  benefit  that  exceeds  the  cost,  and  the  preliminary 
evidence  from  several  sources  indicates  that  it  does. 

Chairman  Ford.  Looking  at  the  ET  Program  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  programs  throughout  the  Nation,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
welfare  reform  package  with  work,  education,  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, do  you  think  a  majority  of  those  recipients  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities,  looking  at  other  programs  that 
have  already  been  instituted? 

Ms.  Kondratas.  Could  I  answer  that?  I  think  they  certainly 
wou1  \  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  States  to  provide  them.  Not  all 
States  have  the  infrastructure  to  be  able  to  implement  all  of  these 
things  immediately.  That  is  the  other  thing  about  
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Chairman  Ford.  Say  if  the  infrasructure  was  there. 

Ms.  Kondratas  [continuing].  If  the  infrastructure  were  there,  I 
think  the  majority  of  welfare  recipients  would  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Now,  you  raised  the  question,  do  welfare  recipients 
really  want  to  work,  and  I  think  that  has  always  been  a  sort  of  red 
herring  of  an  issue.  I  think  poor  people  are  no  different  from  any 
others,  so  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  lazy  people  among  the 
poor  as  there  are  among  the  middle  class,  as  there  are  among  the 
rich.  The  only  thing  is  that  lazy  middle-class  and  rich  people  can 
afford  to  je  lazy,  and  poor  people  end  up  being  paid  for  by  us.  I 
don't  think  it  is  a  higher  percentage;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  bigger 
problem.  It  is  just  human  nature  all  around. 

Chairman  Ford.  Don't  you  think  they  are  trapped  into  that 
cycle,  though?  As  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  past  5Vfe 
years,  I  don  t  find  that  to  be  the  case.  We  go  out  and  we  visit  differ- 
ent regions  in  this  Nation,  and  people  talk  about,  you  know,  people 
are  lazy.  I  don't  want  to  compare  the  poor  with  the  rich,  or  one 
group  versus  another  in  trying  to  compare  as  to  whether  they  are 
lazy.  We  are  talking  about  people  who  are  on  welfare  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority, if  not  all  of  the  cases,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  haven't  found  a  welfare  recipient  yet  who  is  able  to  work  who 
wants  to  receive  welfare.  I  think  that  they  are  locked  into  this 
cycle,  or  trapped  into  this  cycle  that  they  really  can't  break  to  get 
out  of  it.  Whether  it  is  because  of  multiple  pregnancies  that  took 
place,  it  is  very  difficult  when  there  is  no  day  care  or  child  care  for 
the  children,  with  the  mother  having  two,  three,  or  four  children 
trying  to  move  into  the  workforce. 

She  certainly  can't  go  out  to  McDonald's  and  pick  up  a  minimum 
wage  job  with  no  type  of  health  coverage  provided  on  the  job  and 
health  care  protection  for  the  children,  nor  can  she  have  that 
upward,  mobility  in  the  marketplace  or  the  workplace  for  her  to 
have  at  some  given  point,  to  work  into  the  mainstream. 

I  think  at  some  point  we  are  going  to  talk  about  moving  those  off 
the  rolls,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  provide  some  of  the  ingre- 
dients that  would  be  necessary  to  give  protection  for  the  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  best  type  of  training  that  is 
possible  to  move  them  into  the  workforce,  so  we  would  nave  an 
upward  mobility  type  of  a  program,  not  one  that  would  say  work- 
fare  or  some  type  of  reform  package  that  would  just  move  them 
into  the  workforce,  but  also  deny  them  access  to  health  care,  access 
to  child  care,  and  to  live  like  any  other  human  being  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Ms.  Kondratas.  The  access  to  medical  care  I  already  mentioned 
is  a  very  important  consideration  in  any  welfare  reform.  Let  me 
get  back  to  a  point  Greg  Duncan  raised  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question  of  yours,  and  then  I  want  to  address  the  child  care  possi- 
bilities. I  think  that  he  is  correct  in  saying  that,  other  than  for  the 
pregnant  teenage  girl,  you  ought  to  wait  a  few  years  before  imple- 
menting any  sort  of  work  training  efforts  for  welfare  recipients  be- 
cause most  of  them  do  move  off  the  rolls  on  their  own  ana  there  is 
no  point  in  spending  money  on  them  if  they  are  capable  of  manag- 
ing on  their  own. 

For  example,  ET.  I  am  really  not  so  convinced  of  its  success,  and 
I  analyzed  a  few  cf  the  reasons  in  my  written  testimony.  But  I 
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would  like  to  bring  something  up,  which  is  that  in  Massachusetts 
about  half  of  the  welfare  recipients  are  on  welfare  less  than  a  year 
in  any  case.  According  to  Massachusetts  Dspartment  of  Public  Wel- 
fare figures,  half  of  the  women  that  get  jobs  in  any  given  month 
get  them  through  ET,  half  of  them  manage  to  get  them  on  their 
own. 

So,  you  know,  if  you  are  talking  about  effectiveness— the  other 
thing  I  looked  at  was  the  first  two  years  of  ET,  and  they  made 
claims  about  the  caseload  declining.  Well,  the  caseload  was  89,700 
when  they  began  the  program,  and  exactly  2  years  later  it  was 
88,800,  and  it  varied  by  about  4,000  from  month  to  month  across 
those  2  years.  But  the  trend  is  basically  level,  and  this  is  in  spite  of 
Massachusetts'  low  unemployment  rate.  So  I  am  not  sure.  ET  is 
wonderful  for  the  recipients  involved,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the 
most  costefTective  way  of  spending  their  money,  and  the  day  care 
component  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  of  the  Massachusetts 
ET  t>rogram. 

For  day  care  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  can  be  done.  In 
California,  I  think  it  was  the  Los  Angeles  County  officials  who 
were  telling  me  that  one  of  the  ways  that  they  place  people  in  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  first  job  training  opportunities  that  they  give  to 
AFDC  recipients  is  child  care  training,  so  then  they  set  up  some  of 
the  AFDC  recipients  to  head  welfare  department  day  care  centers 
to  enable  other  AFDC  mothers  to  go  to  work. 

That  has  also  been  done  in  the  private  sector,  by  Kimi  Gray  here 
in  Washington.  Her  housing  project  is  well-known  around  here. 
They  paid  for  some  welfare  mothers  to  get  child  welfare  training 
and  certification  and  set  up  a  day  care  project  in  the  project  itself 
to  provide  care  for  the  children  of  other  AFDC  mothers.  That  is 
certainly  an  opportunity  to  pursue. 

I  believe  Representative  Johnson  has  introduced  legislation  in 
the  House  to  deregulate  home-based  child  care,  which  seems  to  be 
the  k;nd  of  child  care  that  most  people  prefer  anyway,  neighbor- 
hood-centered and  home-based,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  local  reg- 
ulations that  now  impede  the  free  development  of  such  home-based 
child  care.  I  think  efforts  like  Representative  Johnson's  ought  to  be 
supported  and  has  great  opportunities.  There  are  plenty  of  things 
we  can  do  with  improving  child  care  that  isn't  just  Government- 
provided  expensive  regulated  child  care  that  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  child  care  is  becoming  a  very  prominent 
national  issue,  when  you  take  it  away  from  the  welfare  system 
itself. 

Ms.  Kondratas.  Right. 

Chairman  Ford.  Dajr  care  is  something  that  this  Congress  will  no 
doubt  have  to  address  in  the  very  near  future,  and  hopefully  it  will 
be  tied  into  some  type  of  a  welfare  component  as  well,  to  protect 
the  welfare  recipient.  Yes,  Dr.  Sawhill. 

Ms.  Sawhill.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  I  think 
Anna  made.  The  problem  in  implementing  some  kind  of  work-wel- 
fare initiative  is  not  that  welfare  recipients  don't  want  to  partici- 
pate, problem  is  supplying  the  jobs  and  the  services,  and  I 
think  major  barrier  right  now  is  administrative  If  we  were 
going  to  really  guarantee  some  kind  of  services  or  work  to  every 
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welfare  recipient  as  they  are  planning  to  do  in  California  and  New 
York,  the  job  is  simply  overwhelming,  and  it  would  be  v^se  to  ap- 
proach all  of  this  slowly. 

Day  care  may  not  be  as  big  a  problem  as  people  have  assumed. 
In  San  Diojo,  for  example,  they  spent  only  about  half  of  the  funds 
that  they  had  budgeted  for  day  care,  because  the  demand  for  it 
simply  wasn't  there.  It  turned  out  that  these  women  had  informal 
child  care  arrangements  or  other  ways  of  taking  care  of  their  chil- 
dren that  did  not  require  large  amounts  of  -  public  money  to  be  in- 
vested. 

Chairman  Ford.  Dr.  Sawhill,  you  touched  ou  it,  you  talked  about 
the  children  on  welfare.  If  I  could  have  the  three  members  of  the 
panel  submit  back  to  the  committee  in  writing,  and  probably  elabo- 
rate a  little  more  than  you  have  before  the  committee  today,  on 
what  kind  of  intervention  or  assistance  can  help  children  avoid 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  uecause  with  two-thirds  or  the  re- 
cipients of  welfare  being  children  in  this  Nation— and  I  heard  from 
witnesses— and  in  showing  a  trend,  it  does  not  shew  that  a  mother 
with  three  kids  on  welfare— it  does  not  mean  that  these  children 
will  be  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  welfare  passing  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  But  how  can  we  really  strengthen  and  protect 
the  two-thirds  of  the  recipients  on  welfare,  not  being  trapped  into 
that  cycle,  and  moving  forward. 

I  know  you  talked  about  educational  opportunities  from  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels,  and  we  have  heard  a  variety  of  things. 
But  I  would  like  you  to  comment  even  more  and  elaborate  on  that, 
and  reduce  it  to  writing  for  the  committee,  so  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  markup  session  at  any  time  in  the  future  I  know  we  are  going  to 
be  focusing  on  the  children  on  welfare.  Children,  as  you  said  earli- 
er, Dr.  Sawhill,  are  the  future,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  future 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  protect  the  children.  I  would  like  for 
the  witnesses  to  comment  even  further  on  that. 

Ms.  Kondratas.  That  is  not  exactly  an  easy  assignment. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  understand  it  is  not  an  easy  assignment  for  us 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  not  one  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  I  will  be  meeting  with  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  leadership  for  the  House  to  discuss  wel- 
fare reform,  and  to  talk  about  a  time  schedule,  and  to  talk  about 
legislation  that  might  be  introduced.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  are 
prepared  tooay  to  put  a  bill  into  the  hopper,  but  I  think  that  we 
are  getting  very  close.  This  is  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  the 
Present's  State  of  the  Union  Message  he  charged  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council  to  report  back  to  him  by  December  1986,  knowing 
that  we  are  only  approximately  5  or  6  months  away. 

Hopefully  Mr.  Meese,  who  is  the  head  of  that  Policy  Council,  will 
be  in  contact  with  this  committee  and  others  in  the  Congress  to 
give  uo  some  type  of  a  progress  report  as  to  which  direction  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  moving  in  with  this  particular  report.  I  am 
asking  you  to  continue  to  comment,  and  also  be  available  for  the 
committee  in  case  there  are  other  areas  that  we  would  like  to  seek 
information  on,  as  we  move  to  a  markup  session  either  in  this  Con- 
gress or  the  first  in  1987  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  cooperation  from  the  members  of  the 
panel. 
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Ms.  Sawhi.  ^  I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  too. 

Ms.  KONDRATAS.  I  WOUld  too. 

[The  addition*.  1  information  lequested  follows:] 

Additional  Information  Requested  by  Chairman  Harold  t'ord,  Submitted  by  Ms. 

kondratas 

The  question  on  which  elaboration  was  requested  was  what  kind  of  intervention 
or  assistance  can  help  children  avoid  poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  because  two- 
thirds  of  the  recipients  of  welfare  are  children.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  itself 
can  lead  to  a  roisperception  of  the  problem,  and  a  problem  poorly  defined  is  not  one 
likely  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  child  poverty  without  family  poverty,  and  the  state 
cannot  stand  in  loco  parentis.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  based  on 
case  studies  and  widely  disparate  successful  intervention  methods  ranging  from  the 
Job  Corps  to  the  Nation  of  Islam,  that  what  it  takes  to  grit  out  of  poverty  is  self- 
discipline,  self-esteem,  a  work  ethic  and  education.  And  children  need  role  models. 
As  a  young  man  identified  only  as  "C"  told  Bill  Movers  in  the  recent  CBS  documen- 
tary on  the  declining  black  family,  "The  adults  gotta  set  an  example  for  the  kids.  If 
they  see  the  adults  do  it,  you  know,  that's  what  they  gonna  do  too,  eventually." 
More  specifically,  an  example  should  be  set,  he  said,  by  "my  family,  my  mother." 

1  spoke  at  the  hearing  of  a  coordinated  appr  jach  to  welfare  policy,  which  would 
include  a  heavy  emphasis  on  upgrading  the  educational  system  and  on  local  eco- 
nomic development.  Given  the  committee  system  in  the  Congress  and  the  resultant 
fragmentation  of  responsibilities  and  jurisdictions  over  programs,  I  understand  that 
it  is  dl  »*cult  to  craft  so  broad  a  family  policy.  But  such  a  policy  is  necessary,  be- 
cause i  *kering  at  the  margins  with  one  ina*-  quate  program  after  another  is  un- 
likely t  have  any  but  marginal  effects.  The  purpose  of  welfare  should  not  be  to 
validate  and  shore  up  social  pathologies,  but  to  express  the  compassion  and  values 
of  the  broader  community.  However,  Decause  of  the  specific  interests  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  will  attempt  to  suggest  some  potential  reforms  in  the  AFDC  program  that 
would  help  children  in  the  long  term  by  moving  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
families.  Some  of  these  are  hardly  original,  others  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my 
earlier  testimony.  But  they  are  of  a  piece.  They  recognize,  in  the  words  of  Michael 
Novak,  that  "the  family  is  the  original  and  most  effective  department  of  health, 
education  and  welfare.'* 

AFDC  and  Adults 

1.  The  AFDC-UP  prograr .  should  be  extended  to  all  states.  If  family  stability  is  a 
goal,  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  government  adding  to  tie  social  and  economic  pres- 
sures pulling  families  apart. 

2  A  work  component— workfare,  job  search,  training  opportunities— should  ce 
part  of  every  welfare  program,  although  states  should  be  free  to  implement  work 
programs  according  to  their  own  evaluation  of  their  fiscal  and  economic  condition 
and  needs.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  and  innovate.  In  addition  to 
the  83lf-respect  independence  can  bring  an  adult,  a  working  parent,  or  a  parert  pre- 
paring to  work,  is  also  teaching  his  or  her  children  the  work  ethic  by  example. 
Since  the  majority  of  welfare  recipients  are  only  in  the  midst  of  a  temporary  crisis, 
and  manage  to  leave  the  i\.lls  on  their  own,  it  would  be  most  cost-effective  to  begin 
any  cosMntensive  efforts  (education,  day  care)  only  after  recipient  3  have  been  on 
welfare  for  a  set  period  of  time,  to  be  determined  by  state  caseloac  characteristics. 
AFDC  and  Minors 

1.  The  disastrous  economics  and  moral  barrenness  of  out-of-wedlock  births  must 
be  taught  in  the  schools  and  in  the  community.  While  this  is  not  primarily  a  Feder- 
al responsibility,  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  leadership  in  this  area. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  nation  should  follow  the  lead  of  Wisconsin  and  make  both  sets 
of  grandparents  of  illegitimate  children  born  to  minors  legally  responsible  for  sup- 
porting their  grandchildren. 

3.  Minor  mothers  should  be  expected  to  live  with  their  own  parent  or  parents  and 
not  establish  separate  households. 

4.  Perhaps  the  new  wave  of  workfare  *  >forms  should  include  job  clubs  and  manda- 
tory joh  search  for  unemployed  fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  .  h'wh  could  include 
discussions  of  parental  responsibility.  Whether  or  not  this  "worked"  initially,  it  is 
important  for  government  to  structure  programs  to  reflect  the  values  of  the  broader 
society. 
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5.  AFDC  could  be  made  an  explicitly  temporary  program— say,  four  years.  While 
this  would  not  affect  the  vast  majority  of  welfare  recipients,  who  remain  on  the  pro- 
gram a  few  years  at  most,  it  *ouid  create  a  different  incentive  structure  for  teenage 
mothers,  who  are  most  likely  to  become  long-term  recipients.  I  have  described  this 
in  more  detail  in  my  written  testimony. 


Survey  Research  Center, 
Institute  ^or  Social  Research,  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  MI,  July  3,  1986 

Representative  Harold  Ford, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Rkpresentattve  Ford:  I  appreciate  this  chance  to  expand  upon  my  testimo- 
ny on  May  22,  1986  before  your  subcommittee  regarding  the  issues  posed  in  your 
letter:  (1)  How  to  identify  children  at  risk  of  becoming  parents  and  welfare  recipi- 
ents at  young  ages;  and  (2)  What  intervention  or  assistance  programs  should  be  di- 
rected toward  them. 

There  are  two  logical  points  of  intervention— during  early  childhood,  when  low 
parental  resources  situations  can  be  identified;  and  during  the  teen  years,  when  the 
child's  own  actions  may  be  a  reliable  guide  to  the  likelihood  that  he  or  she  will  ex- 
perience dependency. 

Past  research  has  shown  a  surprising  degree  of  economic  mobility  between  parent 
and  child.  Fewer  than  one-quarter  of  children  coming  from  poor  parental  homes  are 
themselves  found  to  be  poor  when  they  reach  their  mid-  to  late  20s.  An  equally 
small  proportion  of  women  raised  in  homos  heavily  dependent  upon  welfare  are 
themselves  observed  to  be  heavily  dependent  in  their  mid  to  late  20s.  Thus  one 
cannot  simply  assume  that  an  integenerational  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency 
renders  the  task  of  identifying  children  likely  to  become  dependent  equivalent  to 
identifying  children  who  grow  up  in  poor  families.  Parental  resources  do  matter,  but 
not  to  the  degree  that  one  might  think. 

Nonetheless,  parental  an  community  resourc  during  early  childhood  are  signif- 
icant enough  that  any  measure  that  increase  tne  resources  of  low  income  families 
with  children  can  be  expected  to  have  a  measurable.  *Mt  small,  effect  on  the  at- 
tainments of  those  children.  Programs  such  as  Heat  directed  at  pre-schoolers 
coming  from  low  income  families,  also  appear  to  - effective  way  of  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  economic  success  and  reducing  in*.  ^ability  of  future  depend- 
ency. The  effectiveness  of  such  programs  needs  to  be  determined  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  using  a  proper  experimental  design  and  statistical  e  'uation. 

Much  more  predictive  are  the  actions  taken  by  the  children  in  their  teen  years. 
Research  by  David  EH  wood  for  the  ASPE  division  of  HHS  has  shown  that  women 
who  begin  spells  of  AFDC  receipt  as  unwed,  teenage  mothers  can  expect  much 
longer  welfare  "careers"  "ian  most  other  categories  of  women  who  begin  to  receive 
welfare.  As  with  children  growing  up  in  heavily  dependent  families,  some  of  these 
women  will  escape  dependency  through  their  own  efforts,  but  enough  will  not  to 
make  them  an  important  target  group. 

Fortunately,  evidence  from  various  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corpora- 
tion experiments  suggests  that  a  number  of  intervention  programs  are  cost-effective 
for  certain  groups  of  long-term  welfare  dependent  women.  The  workfare  experi- 
ments being  conducted  will  provide  additional  evidence  on  what  works  and  what 
does  not.  Here  1  would  advocate  continuing  our  current  incremental  strategy  of  al- 
lowing states  to  design  programs  that  they  feel  are  best  tailored  to  their  situations 
but,  to  the  extent  possible,  require  that  their  programs  be  set  up  so  that  we  can 
reliably  gauge  their  cost-effectiveness.  The  debate  over  the  success  of  the  Massachu- 
setts E.T.  program  may  never  be  resolved  because  of  its  failure  to  build  in  an  experi- 
mental evaluation  component.  This  should  be  a  time  of  experimentation,  with  state- 
designed  programs  supplemented  by  new,  small-scale  Federal  initiatives.  Successful 
programs  should  be  expanded  to  other  sites  and  reevaluated;  unsuccessful  ones 
should  be  eliminated.  Only  by  building  a  systematic  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
key  features  of  successtul  programs  can  we  hope  to  implement  effective  large-scale, 
national  programs.  The  ASPE  division  of  HHS  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  design,  monitor  and  evaluate  innovative  programs  of  this  kind. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  these  programs,  we  need  to  remember  that  the  stero- 
type  of  an  urban  underclass  applies  to  only  a  minority  of  tne  long-term  poor.  Pover- 
ty within  the  boundaries  of  jour  largest  cities  is  undeniably  most  visible,  and  may 
have  the  greatest  spillover  e fleets  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
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less  rural  and  Southern  poverty  that  is  more  persistent  for  children  than  urban  pov- 
erty, and  more  of  our  nation's  persistently  poor  live  outside  our  major  cities  than 
within  them.  A  balanced  approach  to  the  problem  of  dependency  should  focus  equal 
attention  on  poverty  outside  of  o>ir  nation's  urban  areas. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  are  helpful  and  would  be  glad  to  expand  upon  them 
further  if  you  like. 


Chairman  Ford.  Again,  the  subcommittee  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  appearance  and  your  testimony  roday 
before  the  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcoir  nittee  has  concluded  its  business  for  toda>,  and  the 
committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.] 


Sincerely, 


Greg  J.  Duncan,  Program  Director. 


WORK,  EDUCATION,  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1986 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:08  p.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Don  J.  Pease  presid- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pease.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  continue  our  hearings  on  work,  education,  and  training 
opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.  In  earlier  sessions  we  have 
talked  with  administrators,  academics,  and  recipient  groups  about 
now  to  design  a  work,  education,  and  training  program  that  will 
help  AFDC  recipients  to  become  self-supporting  and  independent  pf 
welfare. 

Now  we  tia-n  to  business  and  labor  for  advice  on  work  and  wel- 
fare programs,  and  equally  important,  for  a  discussion  of  the  econo- 
my and  job  market  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  that  several  of  the  national  business  and  labor 
groups  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  testify  today  and  that  we 
have  also  assembled  a  panel  of  businessmen  who  can  talk  frankly 
with  us  about  preparing  welfare  recipients  to  become  productive 
employees. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  session.  I  offer  an  apology  for  the  delay 
because  of  scheduling  problems,  and  four  or  five  consecutive  votes 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  ask  our  first  panel  to  come  for- 
ward. Mr.  Pierce  Quinlan.  executive  vice  president,  National  Alli- 
ance of  Business,  and  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  associate  manager,  com- 
munity resources,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Again  my  apologies 
for  the  delay.  We  do  look  forward  very  much  to  your  testimony, 
and  Mr.  Quinlan,  why  don't  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OP  PIERCE  A.  QUINLAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Quinlan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  views  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  on 
issues  related  to  training  welfare  recipients  for  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  You  have  a  full  copy  of  our  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  remarks. 
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My  name  is  Pierce  Quinlan,  executive  vice  president  of  NAB. 

The  alliance  has  worked  to  promote  job  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged  for  18  years.  Our  experience  in  working 
with  both  private-sector  employers  and  publicly  funded  Job  Train- 
ing Programs  provides  us  with  a  unique  perspective  on  the  subject 
of  these  hearings.. 

At  the  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  for  approaching  this  issue  as  one  directed  at  job  and 
training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients,  with  the  goal  of  un- 
subsidized  private-sector  employment,  rather  than  one  of  subsidized 
public-sector  workfare. 

We  believe  that  the  only  meaningful  way  to  change  from  a  life  of 
welfare  dependency  to  one  of  self-sufficiency  is  by  providing  the 
training,  support,  and  incentives  necessary  for  competitive  employ- 
ment in  our  private  free-market  economy.  There  are  important 
roles  for  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  achieving  this  goal. 
We  must  build  on  the  resources,  programs,  and  delivery  systems 
we  already  have,  and  tailor  them  to  involve  private-sector  employ- 
ers more  appropriately. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  us  is  why  is  the  private  sector 
involved  and  interested  in  welfare  to  work  initiatives?  Well,  I  think 
it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  not  all  companies  are  interested. 

However,  recently,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  projected  demographic  and  labor  force  trends  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  Our  report  entitled,  "Em- 
ployment Policies:  Looking  To  The  Year  2000  anticipates  perva- 
sive mismatches  between  workplace  needs  and  workforce  capabili- 
ties, unless  We  work  in  partnership  to  improve  education  and  skill 
training  for  what  is  called  our  growing  underclass.  These  are  indi- 
viduals who  lack  basic  skills  and  are  increasingly  minority  popula- 
tions concentrated  primarily  in  our  inner  cities. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  understand  this  problem,  and  are  in- 
creasingly thoughtful  about  it  and  committed  to  doing  something 
to  combat  it.  It  is  no  longer  something  that  they  view  as  just  social- 
ly responsible,  but  economically  necessary  for  a  productive  work- 
force. 

More  and  more  these  issues  are  affecting  the  bottom  line  of  busi- 
nesses, improving  the  long-term  prospects  of  solving  the  problems 
of  people  on  welfare. 

Six  issues  seem  important  to  us  and  to  the  business  community 
in  the  welfare  to  work  initiatives,  and  they  are  based  on  our  nearly 
20  years  of  experience  with  programs  of  a  similar  nature. 

First,  incentives  are  more  effective  than  punitive  measures.  Em- 
ployers seek  and  work  best  with  motivated  employees  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  voluntary  system  that  offers  them  real 
opportunity.  Most  welfare  recipients  want  to  work  but  lack  the 
skills  or  education  to  find  a  meaningful  job  that  pays  more  than 
they  can  receive  in  welfare  benefits.  So  we  would  say  that  a  volun- 
tary system  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to  employers. 

Second,  the  incentives  to  the  participants  must  make  a  job  more 
profitable  than  remaining  on  welfare.  One  of  the  persistent  bar- 
riers that  has  plagued  welfare  reform  efforts  in  the  past  has  been 
the  lack  of  meaningful  financial  incentives  to  draw  participants 
into  jobs  more  naturally. 
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The  largest  problem  has  been  the  loss  of  Medicaid  coverage  for 
health-care  assistance  when  recipients  take  jobs.  White  we  are  by 
no  means  expert  in  this  area,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  sort  of 
bridge  mechanism,  accommodating  some  continued  Medicaid  cover- 
age of  recipients  for  a  period  of  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  year, 
will  allow  them  to  get  attached  to  the  labor  force,  build  the  creden- 
tials that  are  necessary,  and  then  move  on  without  that  kind  of 
support. 

But  sometimes,  if  tney  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  losing 
that  support  or  keeping  a  job,  welfare  recipients  will  stay  with  the 
support. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  programs  should  offer  incentives  to 
employers  to  coyer  the  extra  costs  of  training  and  lost  productivity. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  there  are  clearly  proven  models  in  Federal 
programs  that  give  employers  incentives  for  hiring  and  training 
unskilled  people,  including  on-the-job  training  and/or  tax  credits. 
Such  incentives,  I  believe,  are  important  to  overcome  the  hesitancy 
of  employers  to  hire  welfare  recipients  over  otherwise  similar  ap- 
plicants who  need  less  training. 

On  the  other  band,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  represents  a  wind- 
fall to  employers  because  studies  of  past  on-the-job  training  ar- 
rangements indicate  that  reimbursements  do  not  cover  all  of  the 
actual  training  cost  to  employers,  and  therefore,  it  is  likely  that 
the  incentive  will  leverage  additional  training  funds  to  benefit  the 
participants. 

A  fourth  item  concerns  the  importance  of  coordination  with  ex- 
isting programs  and  resources  serving  similar  population  groups 
such  as  those  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
Work  Incentive  Program.  In  particular  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  WIN  Ingram,  which  I  believe  has  been  one  of  the  more  flexi- 
ble tools  used  by  the  States  to  provide  a  comprehensive  mix  of  job 
search  and  training  activities  in  welfare-to-work  programs. 

The  WIN  Program  can  easily  be  coordinated  with  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  and  WIN  grants  have  been  combined 
with  State  funds  to  take  advantage  of  amendments  to  WIN  that 
made  more  imaginative  programming  possible.  It  is  kind  of  a  glue 
that  has  helped  States  to  take  other  kinds  of  initiatives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  WIN  Program  design  is  the  ideal 
design,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  but  I  believe  that  it  serves 
as  an  incentive  io  States  to  lead  out  on  their  own.  For  those  rea- 
sons, we  have  endorsed  the  continued  financing  of  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  budget  appropriations  process. 

A  fifth  item,  and  really  a  key  item,  is  that  employers  must  be 
able  to  measure  program  success,  see  results,  and  know  that  their 
efforts  make  a  difference  with  the  program.  To  maintain  the  long- 
term  commitment  and  involvement  of  employers,  the  program 
must  include  some  system  of  accountability  or  performance  meas- 
urement. The  investment  of  public  dollars  has  to  be  able  show  re- 
sults. 

And  sixth,  another  key  issue  is  the  importance  of  simplicity  in 
program  requirements,  to  cut  the  redtape,  or  any  perception  of  red- 
tape,  be  that  through  Federal  legislation  or  regulations,  what  have 
you.  It  should  be  very  simple.  OJT  contracts,  for  example,  should 
be  no  more  than  one  page. 
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We  see  some  applications  of  the  concept  of  the  public-private 
partnership  in  this  welfare-to-work  initiative. 

The  problems  of  structural  unemployment  are  far  too  complex 
for  jus|  one  single  arm  of  government  to  solve,  or  one  single  group, 
whether  it  be  State  or  local  government,  whether  it  be  the  business 
community  or  others. 

We  really  believe  very  much  in  the  partnership  field,  and  we 
think  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  to,  review  some  of  the  issues  related  to  private-sector 
participation  that  we  have  dealt  with  in  other  related  areas  of  em- 
ployment and  training. 

We  believe  the  most  valuable  experience  for  your  purposes  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  system.  The  law 
incorporated  some  very  significant  landmark  principles  that  in- 
volve the  private  sector  in  solutions  to  social  problems. 

We  see  seven  key  partnership  principles:  the  first  requires  bal- 
anced roles  and  authority  for  public  and  private  sectors,  creating  a 
strong  policymaking  role  for  business  and  clearly  defining  roles 
that  lead  to  stronger  working  relationships  between  the  business 
community  and  government  officials  at  the  local  level. 

The  second  emphasizes  performance,  not  process;  that  is,  a  focus 
on  the  outcomes  of  the  system. 

Third,  mandates  coordination  with  other  employment  and  train- 
ing-related programs. 

The  fourth  focuses  resources  on  training  and  preparing  individ- 
uals for  private-sector  employment,  not  on  just  income  support  or 
temporary  employment  opportunities. 

The  fifth  consolidates  and  streamlines  the  program  delivery 
system  so  that  employers  are  not  dealing  with  multiple  programs 
with  different  acronyms  and  different  people  banging  on  their  door 
to  seek  jobs.  We  have  not  quite  reached  that  point  yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  sixth  maximizes  local  flexibility  in  program  design,  mix  of 
service,  and  service  delivers.  This  is  a  key  point  so  that  the  match- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  local  economy  and  the  people  can  be  better 
achieved. 

The  final  principle  is  to  build  on  the  strength  of  prior  program 
experience,  which  should  go  without  saying.  We  think  that  using 
private  industry  councils  in  this  effort  is  an  option  that  should  be 
strongly  considered.  They  are  in  place  and  operating  successfully  in 
most  of  the  country.  There  are  some  620  of  them,  and  setting  up  a 
separate  or  competing  body  does  not  make  too  much  sense.  Private 
industry  councils  &nd  local  welfare  agencies  could  be  required  to 
have  a  working  relationship,  just  as  vocational  education  and  the 
employment  service  currently  do. 

We  think  the  private  industry  councils  are  a  natural  connection 
with  private  employers.  They  are  performance  oriented.  They  are 
able  to  market  program  participants  to  other  business  colleagues 
when  they  are  convinced  the  training  is  good,  or  have  a  role  in  the 
training  design  and  content. 

They  basically  know  where  the  jobs  are  and  what  skills  are 
needed  to  fill  them. 
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So,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  policy  I  think  has  already  laid 
out  an  important  framework  on  which  to  build  more  effective  poli- 
cies for  serving  welfare  recipients. 

In  a  growing  number  of  the  States  these  elements  have  already 
been  put  together  to  help  welfare  recipients.  Some  42  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  been  served  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Programs  are  welfare  recipients. 

Clearly  the  recipients  want  jobs,  they  want  the  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  get  jobs,  and  we  think  increasingly,  businesses  are 
going  to  need  any  and  all  available  workers  because  of  the  demo- 
graphic changes  that  we  see  occurring  over  the  next  10  years.  This 
is  a  significant  window  of  opportunity  for  this  country  to  begin  to 
make  inroads  on  the  problems  of  youth  unemployment  and  the 
problems  of  people  on  welfare.  These  ingredients  make  me  very  op- 
timistic that  we  are  heading  in  the  right  direction,  and  we,  as  an 
organization,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  work  with  this  committee, 
and  with  you,  and  the  States,  to  expand  the  job  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  these  groups. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  these  remarks  before  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 


BEFORE  THE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business  on  Issues  related  to  training  welfare  recipients  for  Jobs  In  the  private  sector. 

My  name  la  Pierce  A.  Qulnlan.  1  am  Executive  Vice  President  for  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business.  The  Alliance  has  worked  to  promote  Job  and  training  opportunities  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  for  18  years.  Our  experience  In  working  with  both  private 
sector  employers  and  publicly  funded  Job  training  programs  provides  us  with  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  subject  of  these  hearings. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  approaching  this  Issue  as  one 
directed  at  Job  and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  with  the  goal  of 
unsubsldized  private  sec^r  employment,  rather  than  one  of  subsidized  public  sector 
"wurkfare."  We  believe  trat  the  only  meaningful  way  to  change  from  a  life  of  welfare 
dependency  to  one  of  self-sufficiency  is  by  providing  the  training,  support,  and 
Incentives  necessary  for  competitive  employment  In  our  private,  free  market  economy. 

There  are  Important  roles  for  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  achieving  this  goal. 
We  must  build  on  the  resources,  programs,  and  delivery  systems  we  already  have  and 
tailor  them  to  Involve  private  sector  employers  more  appropriately. 

WhT  la  the  Private  8ector  Intcreatgd  to  Welfare-to-Work  InltUtWeat 

Since  the  late  1970%  the  interest  and  Involvement  of  private  sector  employers  In  human 
resource  issues  has  increased  substantially,  due  in  large  part  to  growing  concern  about 
the  lack  of  literate  and  qualified  applicants  to  meet  Increasingly  complex  Job 
requirements. 

Growing  private  sector  Interest  In  welfare-to-work  Initiatives  is  related  to  Its  concern 
that  Insufficient  investment  In  human  capital  will  hinder  our  ability  as  a  Nation  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  market. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  recently  completed  a  study  of  projected  demographic 
and  labor  force  trend*;  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  Our  report, 
"Employment  Policies!  Looking  to  the  Year  2000."  anticipates  pervasive  mismatches 
between  workplace  needs  and  workforce  capabilities  unless  we  work  in  partnership  to 
improve  education  and  skill  training  for  what  is  called  our  growing  "underclass*" 
individuals  who  lack  basic  skills,  and  who  are  increasingly  minority  populations 
concentrated  primarily  In  our  center  cities. 

Slower  labor  force  growth  in  the  years  ahead  will  restrict  employer  choice  In  filling  Job 
vacancies.  Unless  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  Increase  the  education  and  skills  of 
available  workers,  productivity  could  be  impaired  and  economic  growth  could  be 
undermined. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  understand  this  problem,  and  are  Increasingly  thoughtful 
about,  and  committed  to,  do'ng  something  to  combat  It. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


UA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ON  FEDERAL  WELF ARB-TO-WORK  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
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Pu*  Me  employment  and  training  initiatives  are  teen  by  business  as  tools  contributing  to 
economic  Development  and  Improvements  in  local  economies.  One  of  the  key  indicators 
reviewed  by  corporations  seeking  to  expand  or  locate  In  a  new  community  is  not  tax 
advantages  or  labor  costs  but  the  levels  of  unemployment  and  welfara  dependency  In 
that  area.  High  levels  indicate  the  potential  of  higher  business  costs  In  the  long  run  and 
illustrate,  to  some  degree,  the  quality  o!  the  «ocal  economy  and  leadership* 

Finally,  many  employers  believe  that  reducing  welfare  dependence  will  eliminate 
excessive  social  costs  and  lower  government  spending,  freeing  up  resources  for  business 
investment. 

What  If  The  Private  Sector  Role  fa  Watfaw-to-Work  InltUttW 

Not  only  does  the  private  sector  have  a  strong  Interest  in  effective  employment  and 
training  programs  for  welfare  recipients,  but  it  has  important  roles  to  pity  in  designing 
and  overseeing  those  programs,  for  several  reasons. 

•  First,  the  private  sector  has  the  jobs.  Over  80  percent  of  all  existing  Jobs  are 
In  the  private  sector,  and  this  figure  Is  expected  to  increase  in  the  next  15 
years,  primarily  due  to  the  growth  of  small  business. 

•  Second,  private  sector  employers  have  the  knowledge  of  the  job  skills  that  are 
ntreded  in  their  Industries  and  their  geographic  areas.  They  understand  local 
labor  market  trends  that  can  help  to  Inform  appropriate  public  program 
designs,  training  content,  and  necessary  support  services.  Employers  know 
best  what  they  will  need  from  public  training  Initiatives  if  they  are  to  be 
effective  partners  in  achieving  private  sector  job  placements  for  population 
groups  targeted  by  public  policy  goals. 

•  Third,  employers  have  resources  to  help  train  motivated  participants,  once 
they  have  basic  literacy  akllls.  Some  corporations  are  even  conducting  their 
own  basic  education  programs. 

•  Finallj,  local  private  sector  leaders  can  serve  an  important  role  as  an  outside 
broker,  or  focal  point,  to  facilitate  coordination  among  various  public 
programs  related  to  employment  and  training.  Very  often  it  Is  the  VeutraT 
business  volunteers  who  can  motivate  various  public  agencies  and  officials  to 
work  more  effectively  together  and  coordinate  resources  more  efrlclently 
toward  a  common  goal. 

Our  experience  with  the  role  of  business  volunteers  In  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
programs  illustrates  these  points.  Each  locality  across  the  country,  designated  as  a 
service  delivery  area  under  the  Act,  must  establish  a  local  privatt  industry  council  with 
a  majority  membership  of  business  volunteers  and  other  members  coming  from 
education,  welfare  agencies,  the  employment  service,  organized  labor,  and  community- 
based  organizations.  The  private  industry  council  shares  authority  with  local  elected 
officials  over  program  design  and  skill  content,  service  delivery,  oversight,  and 
coordination. 

In  three  years  of  operation,  this  working  partnership  has  produced  remarkable  results. 
Over  S7  percent  of  all  economically  disadvantaged  participants  are  placed  in  private 
sector  jobs.  About  42  percent  of  those  served  are  welfare  recipients.  The  job 
placement  rate  for  welfare  recipients  Is  57  percent. 

Most  Importantly,  we  have  seen  that  employers  have  a  lot  to  bring  to  the  table.  They 
are  willing  to  participate  and  have  done  so  effectively,  given  appropriate  institutional 
structures  with  a  meaningful  ^uslness  role.  We  have  seen  the  private  industry  council, 
as  a  community  Institution,  begin  to  mature  and  to  define  its  role  more  broadly  as  a 
center  of  human  resource  policy  In  the  local  labor  market.  The  councils  have  an 
established  identity  and  credibility  In  the  business  community.  They  see  value  In  their 
role  as  coordinators  of  community  resources  in  job  training. 

In  some  states  this  concept  Is  being  extended  as  part  of  larger  state  initiatives  providing 
comprehensive  job  search  and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients. 

The  Massachusetts  Employment  and  Training  (ET)  Choices  program  has  been  In 
operation  the  longest  among  these  initiatives,  and  private  employers  involved  in  this 
program  are  enthusiastic  about  Its  success.  Part  of  the  reason  is  because  they  have  had 
a  role  to  play. 

The  California  Greater  Avenues  to  Independence  (GAIN)  program  has  also  build  a  system 
through  state  legislation  that  requires  coordination  with  employers  and  particularly  with 
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local  private  industry  council*.  One  significant  advantage  of  a  program  like  GAIN  is  the 
involvement  of  the  state  legislature  which,  on  a  broad  bipartisan  basis,  provides  a 
degree  of  permanence  in  state  law  beyond  what  a  tingle  governor  can  do  by 
administrative  means  while  In  office.  It  Is  the  long-term  stability  and  Investment  in 
these  programs  that  will  produce  the  most  significance  results. 


After  nearly  two  decades  of  public  employment  and  training  efforts  on  behalf  of  welfare 
recipients,  it  is  possible  to  draw  s  few  lessons  about  what  mskes  programs  succeed. 

Incentives  are  more  effective  than  nmitfve  BUMsttt  Employers  seek,  and  work  best 
with,  "motivated"  employees  who  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  voluntary  system  that 
offers  them  real  opportunity.  Most  welfare  recipients  want  to  work  but  lack  the  skills 
or  education  to  find  a  meaningful  job  that  pays  more  than  what  they  can. receive  in 
welfare  benefits. 

A  voluntary  system  does  not  mean  that  the  welfare  system  just  waits  for  recipients  to 
walk  in  the  door,  taking  their  own  Initiative  to  volunteer  for  job  training.  It  is  tied  to  a 
system  that  initiates  an  assessment  of  each  welfare  registrant,  actively  counseling  them 
on  the  opportunities  and  Incentives  available  for  training  and  services. 

If  the  incentives  for  recipients  sre  appropriate,  they  should  draw  Individuals  into  the 
program  on  their  own.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Massachusetts  experience 
where  volunteers  are  flooding  the  program  for  services  and  placement.  The  Incentive  la 
that  most  recipients  double  or  triple  their  income  in  jobs  compared  to  welfare 
payments. 

If  recipients  see  that  they  can  earn  $3,000  to  $5,000  or  more  from  working  than  they 
can  on  welfare,  It  Is  almost  human  nature  to  want  a  job  where  the  money  Is.  Most 
welfare  recipients,  like  everyone  else,  think  that  way.  They  prefer  self-sufficiency  and 
self-esteem  that  having  a  job  brings,  just  like  you  and  i.  Once  Incentives  have  drawn  as 
many  recipients  as  possible  off  the  welfare  rolls,  then  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
consider  enforcing  the  enrollment  of  others  into  job  training  services.  Self-selected  and 
motivated  participants,  obviously,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  getting  jobs,  holding 
them,  snd  producing  long  term  gains  for  themselves  and  the  economy. 

Incentives  to  participants  must  mates  a  fob  more  profitable  than  remaining  on  welfare. 
In  our  view,  one  of  the  persistent  barriers  that  has  plagued  welfare  reform  efforts  in  the 
past  has  been  the  lack  of  meaningful  flnancle'  Incentives  to  draw  participants  into  jobs 
more  naturally.  Probably  the  largest  single  problem  has  been  the  loss  of  Medicaid 
coverage  or  health  care  assistance  when  recipients  tske  jobs.  Wages  may  initially 
provide  more  cash  flow  to  participants,  but  having  to  purchase  independent  health 
insurance  for  themselves  and  dependents  often  reduces  income  below  what  they 
received  on  welfare.  This  problem  must  be  addressed  If  programs  are  to  succeed. 

We  do  not  presume  to  represent  any  technical  expertise  on  this  Issue,  but  It  seems 
reasonable  that  federal  policy  could  accomodate  continued  Medicaid  coverage  of 
participants  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  perhaps  a  year,  from  the  day  they  are  hired. 
In  the  long  run,  It  would  be  less  expensive  than  continued  coverage  on  welfare.  It  would 
also  allow  time  for  participants  to  increase  earnings  and  ease  the  transition  to  self- 
sufficiency.  If  the  original  job  placement  still  does  not  provide  enough  income  to  cover 
health  care,  or  the  employer  Is  not  able  to  provide  It,  a  year's  worth  of  work  history  snd 
experience  Is  an  Important  credential  enabling  them  to  advance  more  easily  to  another 
job  with  another  employer. 

Some  state  programs  hsve  addressed  this  problem  by  restricting  placement  of  welfare 
recipients  only  to  employes  who  provide  health  insurance  benefits.  Not  all  states  have 
enough  placement  opportunities  to  do  this,  and  most  small  employers  are  not  able  to 
provide  company  health  plans,  which  suggests  some  coverage  will  need  to  be  provided 
from  program  funds. 

Programs  must  offer  incentives  to  employ  ars  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of  training  and 
lost  productivity.  There  are  proven  models  in  federal  policy  that  give  employers 
incentives  for  hiring  and  training  unskilled,  disadvantaged  job  seekers.  These  Include 
on-the-job  training  reimbursements  up  to  sn  amount  that  equals  half  of  wages  paid 
during  a  specific  period  of  time,  or  tax  credits  on  the  actual  wages  paid.  These  arc 
specific  and  effective  Incentives  that  help  cover  costs  of  extra  supervision,  training  on 
the  job,  and  lost  productivity  until  the  new  employee  comes  up  to  speed.  Such 
incentives  are  Important  to  overcome  the  hesltency  of  employers  to  hire  welfare 
recipients  over  otherwise  similar  applicants  who  need  less  training. 


to  Watfare-to-Work  Initiatives. 
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*•  would  recommend  that  incentive*  eont  inue  to  be  part  of  the  fede.  al  authorization 
for  programs  leaking  to  place  welfare  rec'plents  in  good  Jobs,  where  they  can  receive 
additional  training  in  Job-specific  skills  from  employers.  Employers  knowing  they  are 
being  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  training,  will  invest  more  time  and  training  in  tne 
individual.  Studies  of  past  on-the-job  training  arrangements  indicate  that  the 
reimbursements  do  not  cover  ail  the  actual  training  costs  to  employers,  which  suroests 
that  the  Incentive  may  leverage  additional  training  funds  to  benefit  participants. 

Employers  will  expect,  and  must  be  able  to  rely  on,  continued  public  program  assistance 
for  other  necessary  client  support  services  such  a*  personal,  Job,  and  financial 
counseling,  transportation,  and  d>-  care.  For  this  particular  clientele,  which  often 
characterised  by  little  or  no  work  history,  the  involvement  of  privste  employers  is  more 
likely  to  occur  if  they  can  be  assured  that  the  individuals  they  hire  and  train  will  be 
helped  with  the  basic  support  services  necessary  to  retain  a  Job  and  to  minimise 
distractions  st  the  workplace,  Employers  are  not  equipped  to  provide  many  of  the  basic 
necessities  clients  will  need  In  making  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  support  services  is  most  Importsnt  initlslly,  but 
intensive  counseling  and  follow  up  after  placement  ranks  high.  Personal  and  financial 
counseling  would  help  new  employees  establish  s  grester  sense  of  stability  and 
satisfaction  in  their  new  status,  end  csn  provide  referral  or  cash  assistance  for 
transportation,  day  care,  and  other  needs.  Job  counseling  provides  them  with  s  sounding 
board  for  Job  related  fears  and  problems  outside  the  potentially  intimidating  supervisory 
system  of  the  workplace. 

Anoth.fr  lesson  concenw  the  imnortanc*  of  coardinatinn  with  txistlna  programs  and 

!lftlfflg      {9r  ^fflP..™11"1  *iCh  "      Job  Trainina  Par*"*'"  4ct 
Wftf  m  grf  the  Work  incentive  (WIN)  anaram.  At  s  time  of  limited  public  resources, 
coordination  among  related  Job  training  and  education  programs  is  a  critical  common 
sense  issue  for  employers.  In  some  states,  governors  have  required  coordination 
between  JTPA  and  the  welfare  systems.  In  others,  welfare  agencies  are  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  local  private  Industry  councils  end  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  Job  training  plana. 

Our  experience  with  successes  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  evidence 
that  the  "Institutional"  credibility  of  the  private  industry  councils  is  expanding  among 
employers,  makes  it  more  importsnt  to  coordinate  local  program  planning  around  this 
focal  point  of  business  leadership.  Employers  Increasingly  see  ths  PIC  as  tn  evolving 
institutional  voice  for  them  In  community  human  resource  issues.  This  system  should  be 
e  part  of  any  welfare  to  work  Initiative,  This  arrangement  would  conform  to  our  view 
thet  we  should  build  on  what  we  already  have  rather  than  create  new  and  potentially 
uncoordinated  systems.  And,  It  conforms  to  the  view  of  employers  that  limited  public 
resources  should  be  better  coordinated  for  economic  efficiency  and  to  minimise  the 
multitude  of  independent  program  agencies  seeking  placement  opportunities  for  similar 
clients* 

The  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  has  been  one  of  the  more  flexible  tools  used  by  ststes 
to  provide  s  comprehensive  mix  of  Job  search  end  training  activities  in  w  el  fare-to- work 
initiatives.  WIN  is  easily  coordinated  with  other  employment  and  training  programs, 
and,  in  ststes  where  coordination  Is  required,  WIN  grants  have  been  combined  with  state 
funds  to  take  advantage  of  amendmente  to  WIN  that  made  more  imaginative 
programming  possible.  While  changes  In  the  WIN  design  might  be  appropriate  to 
encourage  greater  stste  support  for  training  and  work-related  activities  for  those  on 
welfare,  the  WIN  grant  money  has  played  a  critical  role  In  leveraging  sddltlonal 
financing  from  ststs  legislatures,  in  comprehensive  stste  programs,  such  as 
Massachusetts1  "Choices"  or  California's  "GAIN,"  the  WIN  funds  constitute  lev  than  one- 
fifth  of  total  program  costs.  However,  even  In  these  programs,  the  WIN  eetivities  ere 
pivots!  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  overall  system.  Smaller,  less  ambitious  state 
programs  are  even  more  reliant  on  federal  funds.  Because  It  continues  to  be  an 
*  for  more  «>»P™n«nslva  «tate  Initistives,  NAB  has  endorsed  continued  funding 

for  WIN  in  the  federal  budget  and  appropriations  processes. 

gmPjoVrTTm^  bf  gbje.  to  measure  Program  success,  see result  grf  i^v  that  thilr 
Mart*  moke  Q  difference  In  how  the  raw-am  worta.  To  maintain  the  long  term 
commitment  and  involvement  of  employers  In  such  initistives,  the  program  should 
Include  some  system  of  account  ability  or  performance  measurement.  The  Investment  of 
public  dollars  should  be  able  to  show  results. 

Other  public  programs  involving  employers,  like  JTPA,  nave  Included  performance 
evaluation  criteria  and  have  algnificantly  improved  the  way  In  which  employers  view  the 
programs.  Performance  measures  become  an  Important  management  tool,  like  those 
used  every  day  in  business.  Performance  goals  improve  chances  of  Identifying  problems 
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early,  allowing  changes  in  program  design,  management,  and  oversight.  Monitoring 
program  results  Increases  credibility  among  employers,  who  understand  that  if  It  works, 
and  produces  measurable  results,  it  can  Justify  a  continued  public  investment. 

Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  if  employers  have  a  role  in  the  design  of  services 
against  specific  measurable  outcomes,  their  commitment  to  success  increases 
substantially  because  of  a  eense  of  ownership  in  the  program* 

A  final  Wesson  to  the  Importance  of  simt*Mt»  in  aroanm  reoufremsnts.  reducing  red 
tone  and  the  perception  of  red  tape,  for  bustn*ss  involvmmant.  Employers  have  a  natural 
reluctant*  to  get  Involved  in  what  they  see  as  bureaucratic  government  programs, 
whether  the  perception  Is  true  or  not.  Legislation  that  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  by 
statute  and  that  provides  the  maximum  flexibility  for  local  decisionmaking  in  program 
design?  'a  more  likaly  to  be  successful  In  attracting  private  sector  volunteers.  It  is 
possible  to  keep  legislative  requirements  and  administrative  structures  streamlined 
wHhout  loosing  accountability.  When  a  program  degenerates  into  a  paperwork 
compliance  process,  at  the  expense  of  good  program  designs  and  results,  the  purpose  is 
lost  and  business  Interest  cannot  be  sustained. 

ValkUW  of  a  Public/Private  Partnership  Concept  In  Wclfara-to-Work  Initiatives. 

Structural  unemployment  and  other  complex  labor  market  phenomenon  are  too  large  and 
important  for  any  one  sector  of  society  to  solve  alone.  Labor  market  and  welfare  issues 
are  no  longer  just  government  problems.  The  concept  of  a  partnership  we  envision 
would  bring  the  best  leadership,  resources,  and  commitment  to  the  table  in  each  local 
community  to  address  a  common  problem. 

As  the  subcommittee  works  on  the  problem  of  moving  welfare  recipients  Into  gainful 
employment,  Members  might  find  It  helpful  to  review  how  some  of  the  Issues  related  to 
private  sector  participation  have  already  been  grappled  with  in  other  related  areas  of 
social  polloy.  After  three  full  years  of  operational  experience  with  the  partnership 
concept  in  federal  employment  and  training  legislation,  it  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
overall.  Whatever  legislation  the  subcommittee  designs  should  include  provisions  that 
require  or  facilitate  coordination  with  these  other  related  programs  and  delivery 
systams* 

Wa  believe  the  most  valuable  experience  for  your  purposes  can  be  drawn  from  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  system*  The  law  incorporated  landmark  principles,  for  the 
first  time,  to  involve  the  private  sector  In  solutions  to  "social"  problems.  It  Is  s  esse 
that  illustrates  our  views  very  wall  here  today.  The  Act  went  further  than  any  other 
similar  type  of  legislation,  past  or  present,  In  equalising  authority  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  over  all  aspects  of  local  policymaking,  planning,  administration,  and 
program  operations.  This  was  a  deliberate  and  concrete  recognition  of  the  need  to 
harness  private  sector  expertise,  resources  and  support,  and  to  tailor  publicly  financed 
training  programs  to  local  economic  realities.  In  applying  the  concept  of  public/private 
partnership  to  an  entire  area  of  domestic  policy,  national  policymakers  took  the  concept 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  to  create  an  Important  precedent  which  couid  potentially 
affect  other  areas  of  public  policy  In  the  future.  Some  of  the  key  principles  of  the 
partnership  Include  the  following: 

•  Requires  balanced  roles  snd  authorities  for  public  and  private  sectors. 
Crestes  a  strong  policymaking  role  for  business.  Clearly  defines  roles  that 
lead  to  stronger  working  relationships  between  the  business  community  and 
government  officials  at  the  local  level.  Establishes  local  private  industry 
councils  as  specific  Institutional  voices  for  business  In  policymaking,  planning 
and  oversight. 

a   Emphasises  performance,  not  process.  Accountability  in  the  system  was  built 
into  the  discipline  of  performance  measures  rather  than  imposed  by 
regulation.  Program  funds  are  seen  as  investments,  realising  returns,  not  Just 
as  consumed  expenditures.  Performance  standards  emphssize  quality  of 
results,  not  Just  quantity.  They  Include  incentives  and  sanctions  to  reward 
good  performance. 

•  Mandates  coordination  with  other  emclovment  and  training  related  programs. 

•  Focuses  resources  on  training  and  preparing  individuals  for  private  sector 
employment*  not  on  lust  income  support  or  temporary  employment 
opportunities. 

•  Consolidates  and  streamlines  the  program  delivery  system.  Provides  a  more 
unified  and  flexible  program  structure.  Decentralizes  responsibilities  to  the 
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state  and  local  levels  with  substantial  freedom  from  detailed  legislation  or 
regulatory  guidelines  in  operational  Issue*. 

•  MMlmhtf  local  flexibility  in  program  designs,  mix  of  services,  and  service 
deliverers.  Authorizes  a  wide  range  of  training  and  related  services,  public 
aiU  private  so  that  programs  can  more  appropriately  match  the  needs  of  the 

local  economy  and  the  participant's  goals.  „ 

•  Buildi  on  the  strengths  of  Prior  program  experience. 

The  partnership  concept  lays  out  Important  principles  that  can  also  apply  to  welfare-to- 
work  Initiative*,  if  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  is  the  goeL  Providing  a  structured  role  for 
private  sector  participation  In  program  design  and  policies,  in  partnership  with  public 
officials,  is  an  important  first  step.  Using  local  private  industry  councils  In  this  effort 
is  an  option  we  strongly  recommend*  The  councils  are  in  place  and  operating 
successfully,  and  setting  up  a  separate  or  competing  body  would  not  make  sense. 
Private  industry  councils  and  local  welfare  agencies  could  be  required  to  have  a  working 
re'itlenehip  Just  as  vocational  education  and  the  employment  service  system  currently 
do.  The  HCs  are  a  natural  connection  with  private  employers.  They  are  performance 
oriented  and  able  to  market  program  participants  to  other  business  colleague,  when  they 
are  convinced  the  training  is  good  or  have  a  role  in  its  design  end  content.  They  know 
where  the  jobs  are,  and  what  skills  wiU  be  needed  to  fill  them. 

Programs  should  be  coordinated  with  other  education  and  training  resources  already 
available  for  similar  population  groups.  This  can  be  done  best  through  comprehensive 
f  ste-level  coordination  policies  which  provide  criteria  for  coordination  In  the  local 
planning  process. 

Success  of  the  programs  should  be  measurable,  and  in  our  view  they  will  be  less 
successful  without  involving  employers  In  judging  program  plans  and  measuring 
outcomes. 

*> 

In  our  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  federal  policy  has  already  lsid  out  an  Important  framework 
on  which  to  build  mora  effective  policies  for  serving  welfare  recipients.  In  a  growing 
number  of  states,  the  elements  of  a  successful  employment  and  training  program  for 
welfare  recipients  are  in  place.  The  recipients  want  jobs,  and  want  the  training  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  Jobs.  Many  buslneeaes  are  looking  hard  for  reliable,  trained 
workers,  and  aren't  t.ndlng  as  many  as  they  need.  The  administrative  structure  for 
effective,  efficient  programs  Is  being  set  up,  at  both  the  state  and  local  level.  The 
problem  of  welfare  dependency  Is  too  serious,  and  the  Innovative  solutions  developed 
over  the  past  few  years  are  too  promising,  for  us  to  give  In  to  the  notion  that  the 
welfare  Issue  will  go  away  if  only  funds  are  cut  enough. 

A  key  point  to  remember  about  employment  and  training  services  for  welfare  recipients 
ia  that  they  are  bound  to  be  both  time-consuming  and  expensive.  We  are  dealing  with 
people  who  often  need  remedial  education,  have  limited  skills,  and  generally  need 
supportive  services  such  ss  chlldcare  and  transportation.  In  the  psst,  and  in  the  future, 
the  limiting  factor  In  making  these  programa  operate  is  lack  of  funds,  not  a  leek  of 
participant  motivation- 

The  savings  that  we  will  obtain  from  more  effective  employment  and  training  programs 
for  welfare  recipients  arent  going  to  show  up  in  the  form  of  sudden,  dramatic  drops  In 
welfare  costs.  They  will  appear  gradually,  over  a  period  of  years,  as  administrative 
structures  are  set  In  place,  people  are  trained,  and  individuals  move  off  welfare  rolls 
onto  the  tax  rolls.  Furthermore,  the  savings  will  accrue  largely  to  the  federal 
government,  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  coats  of  welfare. 

States  are  not  going  to  assume  the  heavy  upfront  coats  of  welfare  training  programs  on 
their  own  when  the  majority  of  the  savings  go  elsewhere.  What  is  most  Important  Is  to 
give  the  states  the  freedom,  and  the  necessary  funding,  to  continue  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  mey  neve. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Quinlan,  for  that  excel- 
lent testimony.  Next  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Martin.  Sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  MARTIN,  ASSOCIATE  MANAGER,  COM- 
MUNITY  RESOURCES  SECTION,  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  the  record,  my 
name  is  Robert  Martin.  I  am  associate  manager,  community  re- 
sources, U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  committee  executive  for 
the  chamber's  education,  employment,  and  training  committee. 

Let  me  join  Pierce  in  congratulating  you  for  holding  th  *e  hear- 
ings and,  in  particular,  for  inviting  the  employer  community  to 
participate. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  keen  interest  in  assuring 
that  all  Americano,  regardless  of  person  J  circumstance,  are  afford- 
ed the  opportunities  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  our 
society. 

We  are  committed  to  supporting  sound  policies  that  promote 
high  levels  of  employment,  while  encouraging  investment  in 
human  resources. 

Proposals  for  new  policies  and  programs  should  follow  first,  we 
believe,  a  review  of  current  employment  and  training  policy  at  t  <e 
national  level. 

Second,  an  identification  of  current  and  future  job  opportunities, 
and  third,  an  understanding  of  employer  needs  in  the  work  force. 

Congressional  review  of  these  issues,  prior  to  introducing  legisla- 
tion, not  only  would  strengthen  the  program,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
also  better  serve  unemployed  people  including  welfare  recipients. 
We  believe  that  nothing  helps  people  find  and  keep  jobs  better 
than  a  strong  and  healthy  economy.  Since  1982,  nearly  10  million 
new  jobs  have  been  created  in  this  country,  bringing  our  current 
work  force  to  nearly  109  million  Americans,  the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Although  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sectors  stiil  pro- 
vide a  significant  portion  of  employment;  the  service  sector  increas- 
ingly will  provide  more  jobs  in  the  future. 

Further,  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  figures  single  out  an 
increasing  role  for  small  business  in  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans,  up  tc  20  percent  of  all  new  jobs  by  the  year 
1995. 

These  employers,  the  small  businesses,  will  require  workers  who 
can  function  in  an  information  age  where  mental  ability  has  re- 
placed manual  dexterity  as  the  prime  attribute  in  entry  level  job 
market. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  believes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  na- 
tional employment  and  training  policy  or  piogram  should  be  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  all  Americans,  to  prepare  for,  find,  and 
maintain  meaningful  employment. 

Further,  the  chamber  believes  that  employment  and  training 
programs  serve  li'  .  purpose  if  they  do  not  lead  to  successful  job 
placement. 

As  a  result,  the  chamber  has  supported  those  programs  that 
have  prepared  workers  for  permanent,  unsubsidized  employment 
opportunities  such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  At  this 
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point  I  would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Easiness  in  helping  to  lead  the  business  community  in  involve- 
ment in  that  program.  - 

Annually,  tne  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  spends  ov*r  $3  bil- 
lion, provides  education  and  training  services  to  nearly  1  million 
participants,  and  uses  the  resources  of  more  than  3,000  private 
sector  volunteers. 

As  an  employment  and  training  program  we  believe  JTPA  has 
been  a  tremendous  succeta.  The  act  has  established  a  workable 
framework  for  public/  private  involvement  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  that  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  annually  serves  ovei  900,000  disadvantaged  youths  and 
adults,  in  addition  to  more  than  175,000  other  unemployed  people. 

However,  the  success  of  this  program  is  not  the  result  of  some 
magical  formula.  Rather,  it  results  from  the  employer  community 
providing  input  into,  program  management  and  development,  and 
basing  success  on  one  simple  criteria.  The  placement  of  people  into 
unsubeidized  private  sector  employment. 

Dramatic  changes  have  occurred  and  are  occurring  within  the 
labor  force  of  this  country  that  are  directly  impacting  on  the  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  training  opportunities  of  all  Americans. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans  has  in- 
creased from  63  years  to  more  than  74  years.  The  number  of 
women  suii  minorities  in  the  work  force  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
approximately  76  percent  of  all  Americans  receive  a  high  school  di- 
ploma as  compared  to  approximately  26  percent  in  the 1940's. 

Now,  however,  we  see  three  new  emerging  trends  appearing  in 
the  American  work  force.  First,  we  see  an  entry-level  labor  pool 
that  is  shrinking.  The  number  of  14-  to  24-year-olds  entering  the 
labor  pool  is  declining.  Once,  almost  25  percent  of  our  population, 

Jouth  will  account  for  only  16  percent  of  the  American  population 
y  the  year  1996. 

Although  this  decline  is  projected  to  stabilize,  the  employer  com- 
munity is  beginning  to  make  adjustments  in  our  hiring  practices. 

The  second  trend  is  that  this  country  is  experiencing  ever  in- 
creasing teen  and  adult  illiteracy  rates.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Federal  Government  estimates  tell  us  that  23  million 
Americans,  or  roughly  1  out  of  every  9  adults,  are  functionally  illit- 
erate. 

You  know  best  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  illiteracy.  Con- 
tributing to  this  problem  is  a  high  school  dropout  rate  that  is  ap- 
proaching 1  millio  annually,  or  that  approximately  25  percent  of 
all  students  entering  private  and  public  nigh  schools  in  this  coun- 
try will  drop  out. 

Third.  The  American  work  force  is  aging.  Americans  age  65 
years  or  older  represent  nearly  26  percent  of  our  entire  population. 
From  1940  to  1990,  the  ratio  of  employed  citizens  to  retired  citizens 
will  go  from  10  to  1  to  2  to  1. 

Obtaining  basic  educational  skills  and  competency  continues  to 
be  the  key,  we  believe  to  personal  economic  success  in  this  coun- 


During  our  lifetimes  the  average  American  will  work  for  as 
many  as  10  dLTerent  employers  while  performing  tasks  in  approxi- 
mately 10  different  jobs. 
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Success  in  these  positions  hinges  on  the  individual's  ability  to  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  function  in  a  modern  workplace. 

Research  indicates  that  factors  contributing  to  an  individual's 
success  include  first,  a  command  of  the  English  language.  An 
alarming  number  of  Americans  do  not  have  the  functional  com- 
mand of  the  English  language. 

This  deficiency  greatly  limits  their  success  and  mobility  within 
the  American  society,  because  what  we  call  standard  English  re- 
mains the  almost  universal  language  of  commerce  in  this  country. 

Second,  reading,  writing  and  computation  skills.  The  modern 
workplace  Is  requiring  that  employees  have  the  ability  to  follow 
written  instructions,  present  written  material  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise manner,  and  understand  and  apply  baiiic  mathematics. 

Further,  the  need  for  mastering  these  skills  "ill  not  lessen  in  the 
future;  in  fact  it  may  indeed  increase. 

Third,  interpersonal  and  oral  communication  skills.  Job  and 
career  growth  depends  upon  the  worker's  ability  to  effectively  com- 
municate in  standard  English,  understand  and  deliver  instructions, 
and  deal  constructively  with  fellow  employees  and  the  general 
public. 

Since  many  current  and  future  job  opportunities  involve  constant 
interaction  with  customers  and  the  public,  employers  will  continue 
to  place  a  premium  on  these  skills. 

Next,  personal  work  habits  and  attitudes.  Employees  need  to  un- 
derstand their  responsibilities  in  the  workplace,  often  referred  to 
as  the  work  ethic. 

Personal  work  habits  and  attitudes  indicate  the  level  of  responsi- 
bility the  worker  may  be  capable  of  assuming;  a  willingness  to 
learn  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  dependability,  accepting  re- 
sponsibility, et  cetera,  ai  j  all  part  of  that. 

The  American  €  jonomv  continues  to  be  a  remarkable  producer  of 
job  opportunities  for  all  Americans.  As  I  said,  since  1982,  more 
than  9  million  Americans  have  benefited  from  the  current  econom- 
ic expansion. 

However,  it  is  indeed  evident  that  some  Americans  must  be  re- 
educated, retrained,  in  order  to  meet  the  job  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

As  the  subcommittee  continues  its  study  of  this  issue,  we  urge 
you  to  review,  and  support,  proven  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  JPTA  is  providing  real  world  opportuni- 
ties for  countless  Americans.  However,  we  also  recognize  the  need 
to  periodically  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  all  serv- 
ices provided  to  welfare  recipients,  and  we  believe  employment  and 
training  programs  should  not  be  exempt  from  that  process. 

Welfare  recipients  must  be  granted  the  same  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal,  State,  and  local  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams as  any  other  member  of  our  society. 

Further,  it  is  essential  that  the  American  public  be  assured  that 
programs  serving  this  group  are  fully  utilized  before  we  ask  them 
to  finance  new  program  initiatives. 

We  stand  willing  to  assist  you  and  the  subcommittee  as  you  con- 
tinue your  important  work. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement 

on 

Work,  Education*  end  Training  Opportunities  for  Welfare  Recipient! 
to  the 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Aaalatance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation 
of  tha 

Houae  Ccweittee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 

for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Co—erce 
by 

Robert  t.  Martin 
June  17,  1986 


I  an  Robert  Martin,  Aaaoclate  Manager,  Community  Reaourcea  Section 
of  the  D.S.  Chaaber  of  Commerce,  and  Committee  Executive  of  tha  Chamber'a 
Education,  Eaplo/ment  and  Training  Co— It  tea 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  preaant  the  Chamber 'a  Tiara  on  the 
work,  education,  and  training  opportunitlaa  for  welfare  reclplanta  and  othera 
who  any  aaak  -ntry  and  adv*ncement  In  tha  workforce.    We  congratulate  tha 
Chairman  and  Subcommittee  k*mbere  for  holding  the  a  a  hearing  a  at  which  tha 
repreecntetlvee  of  tha  bualneaa  community  can  provide  Input  Into  Subcommittee 
deliberations  on  thla  important  laaua. 

Tha  Chaaber  baa  a  keen  Intareet  In  aaaurlng  that  all  Americana  — 
regardlaaa  of  pereonal  clrcuaatance  —  are  offered  opportunitlaa  to  acquire 
the  aklUa  needed  to  succeed  In  our  aoclety.    It  la  committed  to  aupportlng 
aound  pollcler.  that  promote  high  lavela  of  employment,  while  encouraging 
Inraatment  in  human  reaourcaa.    Propoeala  for  nam  pollclaa  or  programa  should 
follow:  (1)  a  review  of  currant  national  employment  and'  training  policy  and 
programa;  (2)  Identification  of  current  and  future  job'  opportunitlaa;  and  (3) 
understanding  ot  employer a'  needs  for  the  workforce.    Congressional  review  of 
theae  Issues,  prior  to  Introducing  any  new  leglalatlon  not  only  will 
atrengthen  the  program  but,  In  our  opinion,  alao  better  eerve  unemployed 
people,  Including  welfare  recipient a. 

Nothing  helpa  people  find  and  keep  joba  better  than  a  healthy, 
growing  economy.    Since  1982,  nearly  10  million  new  jobe  hare  been  created, 
bringing  the  current  work  force  to  aore  than  109  alllion,  tha  highest  In  U.S. 
history.   Employment  growth  in  tha  eervlce  eector  of  the  economy  continues  to 
dominate  this  riae,  with  healtu  and  Inforaatlon  services  being  the  two  Urges t 
components  of  thla  category.   Although  the  manufacturing  and  nonagrlcultural 
sectors  still  proTlde  e  algnlf leant  portion  of  employment,  the  eervice  eector 
Incremalngly  will  provide  aore  joba  In  the  future.   Further,  recent  Bureau  of 
labor  Statistics  figures  single-out  an  increasing  role  for  small  burlneeeee  in 
providing  future  employment  opportunities  —  up  to  20Z  of  ell  new  jobs  by 
1995.    These  employers  will  require  workers  who  can  function  In  sn  Information 
age  where  mental  ability  has  replaced  manual  dexterity  ae  e  prime  ettrlbute  In 
the  entry-level  job  aarket. 

Chamber  Eaployaent  Policy 

The  Chamber  bellevea  that  the  primary  purpoee  of  eaployaent  end 
training  pollclee  aud  programa  ahould  be  to  Increaee  opportunltlee  for  ell 
Americana  to  prepare  for,  find  and  maintain  meaningful  employment.  Further, 
the  Chaaber  believe e  that  eaployaent  end  trslnlng  programa  serve  little 
purpoee  If  they  do  not  leed  to  successful  job  placsments.    As  s  result,  the 
Chamber  haa  supported  thoee  programa  that  have  prepared  workere  'or  permanent, 
unaubeldlced  eaployaent  opportunltlee,  euch  aa  the  Job  Trailing  Partnerehlp 
Act  (JTFA). 

Since  ite  creetlon  in  1982,  the  JTFA  bxa  addreeeed  the  education, 
training,  and  ret reining  neede  of  millions  of  Amerlcen  workere.    The  JTPA 
continues  s  long-stsndlng  federel  cosmitment  to  employment  end  tra-iing 
programa.    The  program  la  baaed  on  e  partnerehlp  that  harnaeeee  private  eector 
expertlee,  reeourcee,  end  eupport  to  tellor  publicly  financed  trelnlng 
programa  to  aeet  the  neede  of  e  coamunlty.    The  Act  glvee  maximum  flexibility 
to  local  private  in due try  council a;  ahlfta  adalnletretlve  functions  froa  the 
federel  government  to  etetee;  requlrea  that  a  mlniaua  of  70  percent  of  all 
funds  be  epent  on  trelnlng;  end  eetebllehee  eernlnge  gslns  snd  reduced  we If ere 
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dependence  *>  MuUttd  measures  of  performance.   Thffe  principles  are  endorsed 
by  the  Chamber  and  support  ad  by  tba  business  community  bacauaa  the  management 
and  delivery  of  public  training  programs  la  placed  In  tba  hand a  of  local 
employers. 

Xba  JTPA  funding  la  adnlnlatarad  by  tha  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Baaed  on  a  fadaral  funding  formula,  aach  Governor  develops  a  aUtevlde  plan  In 
aaaoclatlon  with  tha  SUta  Job  training  Coordinating  Council,  coaprlaad  of 
one- third  privete-eector  participants  and  chaired  by  a  non-governmental 
representatlYa.    For  purpoeee  of  program  delivery,  each  atata  la  divided  Into 
service  delivery  ereaa  that  develop  local  plana  In  conjunction  with  local 
private  Induatry  councils  (PICe).    The  PICa  ere  conpoaed  of  at  leaet  51 
percent  bualneaa  members  and  chaired  by  a  nongovernmental  repreaentatlva. 
Annually,  JTPA  prograna  spend  sore  than  $3  bullion,  provide  education, 
training,  and  retraining  aarrlcea  for  nearly  1  million  participant i,  end  uaea 
th«  raaourcee  of  acre  than  3,000  private-sector  volunteers. 

Aa  an  enploynent  end  training  program,  JTPA  baa  been  e  tremendous 
aucceaa.    The  Act  baa  established  a  workable  framework  for  private-sector 
Involvement  In  employment  and  training  prograna  that,  according  to  recent  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  atatlatlca,  annually  serves  more  than  900,000 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  In  addition  to  sore  than  175,000  other 
unemployed  worker  a.    The  aucceaa  of  this  program  la  not  the  result  of  aome 
magical  formula,  rather,  It  results  from  the  employer  community  providing 
Input  Into  program  management  and  development  and  baaing  aucceaa  on  one 
criteria  -  Placement  of  workers  Into  uneubaldlaed.  prlvete  aector  employment. 

The  American  Labor  Force 

Dramatic  changes  have  occurred  within  the  labor  force  that  directly 
have  affected  education,  employment,  sad  training  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.    Sines  Vorld  War  II,  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans  has  Increased 
from  63  years  to  more  than  74  year  a}  tha  number  of  women  and  minor!  tie  a  In  the 
workforce  has  nearly  doubled)  and  approximately  75  percent  of  all  Americana 
receive  a  high  achool  diploma,  as  compared  to  epproxlmetely  25  percent  In  the 
1940's. 

Now,  three  other  trende  are  emerging  In  the  American  work  force. 

Flrat,  tha  entry-level  labor  pool  la  ahrlnklng.    The  number  of  14-24 
year-olds  entering  the  labor  pool  la  declining.   Once  almost  25  percent  of  the 
O.S.  population,  youth  will  account  for  only  16  percent  of  the  populetlon  by 
1995.    Although  this  decline  Is  projsctsd  to  stabilise,  the  employer  community 
la  beginning  to  make  edjuataenta  In  hiring  practlcea.    Employers  are  ectlvely 
competing  for  the  servxees  of  Aaerlca'e  youth,  while  aggreilvely  recruiting 
older  workers  and  wosen  who  era  re-entering  the  workforce  to  fill  the 
employment  gap. 

Second,  this  country  la  experiencing  ever-increasing  teen  end  adult 
Illiteracy  ratea.    Currently,  tha  federal  government  eatlmatea  that  23  million 
Americans,  roughly  one  out  of  every  nine  edults,  sre  functionally  Illiterate. 
The  economic  snd  social  coata  of  Illiteracy  ere  obvious!   welfere,  social 
service,  unemployment  compensation,  training,  and  education  coata  amounting  to 
billions  of  dollars.    Contributing  to  thesa  problems  Is  s  high  school 
dropcatreta  that  epprosches  1  million,  annually,  or  that  approximately  25 
percent  of  ell  atudenta  entering  public  and  private  achoola  will  not  graduate. 

Third,  the  American  work  force  la  aging.    Americans  aged  65  and 
older  eccount  for  nearly  33  percent  of  the  entire  populetlon.    Pros  1940  to 
1990,  the  ratio  of  employed  cltlzena  to  retired  cltlcena  will  go  from  10  to  1 
to  a  projected  ratio  of  2  to  1.    This  segment  of  the  workforce  will  receive 
Increased  ettentlon  from  the  employer  community  ss  Job  opportunities  expand 
and  other  elements  of  the  labor  pool  contract. 

Basic  Education  and  Work  Skills  Are  Needed 

Obtaining  basic  sducetlonal  skills  snd  competencies  continues  to  be 
the  key  to  personal  and  economic  success  in  this  country.    During  their 
working  lifetime,  the  svsrsga  American  worker  will  work  for  as  many  aa  10 
different  employers  snd  perform  ss  many  different  Jobs.    Success  In  these 
positions  hinges  on  sn  individual's  ability  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
function  In  the  modern  workplace.    Resesrch  indies tes  that  factors 
contributing  to  sn  individual's  succssa  Include: 
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o  Co— and  of  the  gnalleh  Liniuue 

An  alarming  number  of  Americana  do  not  have  a  functional 
commend  of  the  EngUeh  language.    Thla  deficiency  gre.tly 
limit,  their  aucceee  and  mobility  within  the  American  eoclety 
becauaa  what  in  called  etandard  EngUeh,  a  common  get  of 
grammetieml  rulii  and  pronounciation,  remain,  the  almoet 
unlTeraal  language  of  commerce.  In  our  nation. 

°    leading.  Writing  and  Computation  Skill ■ 

The  modarn  workplace  la  requiring  that  employee,  have  the 
ahlllty  to  follow  written  instruction.,  praaent  written 
material  In  a  clear  and  conclae  wanner,  and  underatand  and 
B!fi?  ^IJ?  "tthtaatlc>-    further,  the  need  for  watering  theae 
axilla  will  not  leaaen  In  the  future,  and  way  increaae. 

°     Interperaonal  and  Oral  r.^— m^non  Skin, 

Joh  and  career  growth  dependa  on  the  worker'e  ahlUty  to 
affectively  cosantnlcate  in  etandard  Englleh,  underatand  and 
deliver  Inatructiona,  and  deal  conatructlvaly  with  fellow 
workare  and  the  general  pubUc.    since  many  current  and  future 
joh  opportunltlee  involve  constant  interaction  with  cuatoaere 
and  the  puhllc,  employere  will  continue  to  place  e  premium  on 
theae  akllla.  *  r 

°     Pertonal  Work  Hahlta  and  Attltudee 

Eiployeee  need  to  underetand  their  reaponelbllltlee  In  the 
workplace.    Often  referred  to  aa  the  "work  ethic,"  pergonal 
work  hablta  and  attltudee  Indicate  the  level  of  reeponalblllty 
the  worker  may  be  capable  of  aaeumlng.    A  willlogn...  to  leem, 
regular  and  punctual  attendance,  dependability,  accepting 
reeponalblllty,  and  dreeelng  appropriately,  can  all  contribute 
tt  expanding  job  and  career  opportunltlee. 

Future  Conoldwatl^tna 

The  Americtn  economy  contlnuee  to  be  a  remarkable  producer  of  job 
SSifE!?!  V  t0****10**  workare.    Since  1982,  nine  million  Amerlcena  have 
Denentted  from  the  current  economic  expansion.    However,  it  la  evident  that 
!!S!?/MrlC*?Bfc"U<,t  U  educated,  trained  and/or  retrelned  to  meet  the 
challeicea  of  future  job  opportunltlee.    Thla  waa  ateted  aucclnctly  by  the 
Rational  Commlaalco  or  Excellence  In  Education: 

Th*  people  of  the  United  Statee  need  to  know 
that  individuals  in  our  eoclety  who  do  not 
poeeaaa  the  levele  of  akille,  literacy,  end 
training  esaantlal  to  thla  new  era  will  be 
effectively  dleenfrenchieed,  not  almply  from 
the  material  rewarde  that  accompany  competent 
performance,  but  aleo  from  the  chance  to 
participate  fully  in  our  national  life. 

Aa  the  Subcommittee  contlnuee  ite  etudy  of  thle  laaue,  ve  urge 
your  review  end  eupport  of  proven  eucceaaful  program,  like  the  Joh  Twining 
Partnerehip  Act.    JTPA  la  providing  jeal  world  job  opportunltlee  for 
•T^uiJlMir^0!;  **         recognise  the  need  to  periodicelly 

eveluate  the  effectlvene.e  of  all  .ervicee  provided  to  welfere  recipient, 
•nd  employment  end  trUning  program,  ahould  not  be  exempt  from  thle 
proceea.    Welfere  recipient ■  muat  be  grented  the  ease  opportunity  to 
participate  in  federal,  atate,  and  local  employment  end  treining  progrem.  ae 
•ny  other  member  of  our  eoclety.    Further,  it  le  eeeentlal  that  the  American 
puhUc  la  aeaured  that  program,  aervlng  thle  group  ere  fully-utili«d  before 
wo  aak  them  to  finance  new  program  inltiativee. 

We  etend  willing  to  aeelet  you  and  thla  Subcommittee  aa  yoi» 
continue  your  work  on  thle  topic. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Martin.  I  appreciate  your 
testimony  as  well. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  good  start  for  our  hearing  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  delighted,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  chairman 
also,  in  the  degree  of  cooperation  extended  by  both  of  your  organi- 
zations to  this  effort. 

I  think  it  is  probably  clear  that  there  has  to  be  a  public-private 
partnership  in  this  effort  I  think  you  made  the  point,  Mr.  Quinian, 
that  obviously  it  is  better  if  the  recipients  have  incentives  to  go 
into  it  rather  than  being  forced  into  it;  that  certainly  their  attitude 
will  be  better. 

The  Medicaid  problem  has  been  raised  before  and  that  continues 
to  be  a  problem.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  medical  coverage  for 
myself  and  my  children,  and  making  even  a  little  bit  more  in  a 
paid  job,  I  would  want  to  stick  by  that  medical  coverage  I  think. 

Do  either  of  you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  medical  part?  You 
suggested  perhaps  making  people  eligible  for  Medicaid  for  up  to  a 
year  afterward. 

Is  there  something  we  can  do  beyond  that,  in  terms  of  encourag- 
ing employers  to  cover  more  people  under  insurance? 

Mr.  Quinian.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  take  a  first  cut  at  that. 
One  of  the  concerns  we  have  is  that  larger  employers  will  typically 
have  health  care  programs.  Larger  employers  are  not  necessarily 
the  ones  that  are  growing,  and  so  the  issue  is,  do  you  want  to  rule 
out  employment  .opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  with  smaller 
employers?  I  think  all  of  us  would  say  of  course  we  do  not  want  to 
do  that. 

What  kind  of  bridging  mechanism?  We  are  not  saying  do  this  on 
a  permanent  basis  necessarily,  but  what  kind  of  bridging  mecha- 
nism can  be  given  to  an  individual  to  get  them  fully  ensconced  into 
the  labor  force,  building  their  credentials.  Conceivably,  if  they  are 
not  able,  after  a  year,  to  work  out  with  that  particular  employer, 
they  have  skills  and  they  can  go  to  another  employer  who  might 
have  health  services. 

That  is  not  a  long-term  solution  for  everybody  but  it  is  a  bridging 
mechanism  that  occurs  to  us.  m 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  we  would  share  that  same  view,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Pease.  Some  people  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  require 
employerp  to  offer  health  insurance.  Would  either  one  of  you  en- 
dorse that  suggestion? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  know  that  we  would 
not  endorse  that  sort  of  &  concept. 

Mr.  Quinlan.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  distinctions  that  I 
see  in  many  of  the  programs  developing  at  the  State  level,  is  that 
they  are  education,  training,  and  job  programs,  whose  success  de- 
pends on  the  willingness  of  employers  to  participate  and  take  the 
results. 

If  there  are  ingredients  that  are  applied  that  make  employers 
less  likely  to  take  the  results,  then  we  have  defeated  ourself  in  the 
process.  I  think  we  have  to  find  some  other  mechanisms,  and  obvi- 
ously, the  question  of  any  kind  of  national  health  insurance  is  a 
broad  question  beyond  wnat  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
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But  we  are  turning  the  corner  in  terms  of  employere'  under 
stoduMandjwllmgness  to  take  people  from  the  welfare  communi- 
ty, and  I  think  we  should  build  on  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  Is  the  chamber  of  commerce  ready  to  endorse  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan  yet? 

,  Mr-  J^f1!^*11 1  J6*  b?ck  to  my  office,  I  will  see  if  we  have 
had  a  change  fa  policy.  [Laughter.]. 

Jfo.*  Chairman,  may  I  take  one  moment  to  mention  something 
teata  alarmmg  to  us,  and  I  think  that  is  perfectly  within  the  ju- 
SSS^wthl8  Sllbc°mnuttee  to  look  at,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
services  that  are  dealing  with  welfare  recipients  in  general  are  so 
decratrahzed  and  so  scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Government, 
rtJ^2?  c  me  %at  one  very  positive  thing  that  could  come  out  of 
this  set  of  hearings  would  be  a  call  for  someone,  the  GAO  or 
others,  to  look  at  the  variety  of  services  that  are  provided.  Where 
are  they  offered  with— and  I  can  think  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, HHS,  Department  of  Labor,  all  of  which  are  dealing  with 
very  simdar  clientele  groups.  We  need  to  have  that  kind  of  anfa- 
ventory.  That  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  employer  com- 
fit ~y'  *°  where  those  services  are,  to  know  where  the  bene- 
fits maybe  to  bring  those  people  on  board. 

j?*  ^P06  of  ^  as  you  know,  the  President  will  be 
^mmlndmg  wel  f^  reform  to  us  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
part  of  the  fragmentation  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  present  wel- 
fare system  is  essentially  administered  at  the  county  level  in  most 
btotes,  but  tbe  counties  do  not  provide  very  much  of  the  money. 

Government 6  """^  °°meS  from  the  States  811(1  from  the  Federal 

fW°l!?  e-thf-r  on  ouf  at,th>  ^"it,  suggest  a  basic  change  in 
that  organization?  Should  we  federalize  AFDC,  for  example,  get  the 
counties  out  of  it  altogether?  w  B 

Mr.  Quinlan.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  to  the  experiment 
that  is  going  on  in  California  called  the  GAIN  Program,  which  I 
fKr*w  a»  0  •/  ^W*8  to  it  because  it  is  built  on  State  legisla- 
tion that  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  have  bought  into:  the 
btote  nas  appropriated  money;  it  is  a  county-based  system. 

In  California,  there  are  51  private  industry  councils.  So  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  matching  between  the  private  industry  councils  and 
the  county  welfare  programs. 

^  the  P°tential  of  working  out  the  intergovernmental 
meshing  of  programs.  I  think  the  design  is  good.  The  implementa- 
tion will  be  the  key.  As  an  example,  our  office  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  working  with  Santa  Clara  County.  In  that  instance,  the 
county  person  responsible  for  welfare  is  also  responsible  for  the 
employment  and  training  related  to  the  private  industry  council  I 
think  there  is  an  interesting  possibility  to  try  out  coordination, 
using  the  existing  system.  So,  I  would  say  the  States  are  doing 
many  interesting  things  using  present  authority. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  worthwhile  to  take  a  couple  of  yeare  to 
see  how  those  things  work,  and  they  are  being  disseminated  quite 
broadly  beyond  State  boundaries. 

In  the  process  of  looking  at  this,  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  differ- 
ent approaches  that  States  such  as  Massachusetts,  or  Illinois,  or 
New  York,  or  California  are  taking,  and  they  are  different.  But,  in 
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the  last  analysis,  they  may  give  us  as  much  guidance  as  we  might 
expect  through  any  kind  of  national  change,  which  is  always,  as 
you  know,  better  than  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  difficult  to  bring  about. 
Mr.  Peasb.  Surely. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  all  these  programs 
that  Pierce  and  others  have,  I  am  sure,  brought  to  your  attention, 
there  is  one  common  theme,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to  that  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be,  and  that  is  local  economic  develop- 
ment 

The  sooner  we  can  plug  welfare  recipients  into  the  work  force, 
the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 

And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  real  opportunity  here, 
with  the  declining  number  of  entry-level  people  moving  into  the 
work  force,  to  make  it  an  economic  development  issue,  or  to  try  to 
move  toward  "dicing  it  a  local  economic  development  issue. 

Mr.  Peasb.  Mr.  Quinlan,  you  suggested  in  your  testimony  that  it 
would  be.  much  better  to  give  incentives  for  welfare  recipients  to 
participate  rather  than  forcing  them  to  do  so. 

That  goes  somewhat  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  some 
"Workfare"  advocates  that  you  either  work  or  you  do  not  get  your 
welfare  at  all. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  require  people  to 
work  m  order  to  participate  in  welfare? 

Mr.  Quinlan.  Well,  it  is  a  fairly  close  call  in  my  thinking.  I 
think  that  a  motivated  enthusiastic  applicant  is  better  than  one 
that  is  forced. 

I  would  guess  that  in  the  California  context  you  would  say  that 
there  is  a  requirement  there,  but  there  are  many  qualitative  steps 
that  one  has  to  go  through  before  you  even  come  to  that.  If  it  is 
treated  as  a  jobs  program  where  the  objective  is  to  get  an  unsubsi- 
dized  job,  I  think  that  is  the  ingredient  that  counts.  Ultimately, 
maybe  further  down  the  process,  there  might  be  some  require- 
ments. 

But  if  you  start  with  the  heavy  hand,  I  think  that  that  is  a  disad- 
vantage. We  would  prefer  to  have  a  program  that  focuses  on  volun- 
tary involvement  rather  than  a  mandatory  approach. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  would  agree  with  that  voluntary  involvement. 

Mr.  Pease.  OK.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  concern  that  I  think  one 
of  you  addressed.  I  am  not  sure  which  one  of  you  mentioned  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  labor  shortage  in  the  years  ahead  because 
of  demographics. 

Mr.  Quinlan.  I  think  we  both  did. 

Mr.  Pease.  OK.  I  get  people  coming  into  my  congressional  offices, 
as  all  Members  of  Congress  do,  turning  to  us  as  sort  of  a  last 
resort.  They  are  desperate  for  jobs.  They  want  to  work,  and  may 
often  be  on  welfare;  sometimes  they  are  not.  And  I  talk  with  them 
and  get  a  quick  idea  of  what  their  level  of  schooling  is,  what  their 
skill  levels  are,  what  their  communication  skills  are,  what  their 
health  problems  are.  Sometimes  they  have  peculiar  personalities. 
And  I  say  to  myself,  this  person  is  never  going  to  get  a  job  in  a 
county  where,  in  my  case,  1  out  of  10  persons  is  already  unem- 
ployed, and  where  employers  now  have  a  choice  of  100  people  for 
every  position.  Do  you  think  the  demographics  will  take  care  of 
that,  or  do  you  worry  that  in  encouraging  welfare  people  to  become 
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^^J^S^0  bright  Jd  - not  ~*  *8SS£ 

Mr.  Quinlan.  Well,  I  thiiik  there  will  always  be  a  mismatch,  Mr 
Chairaan.  Certain  parts  of  the  United  States  will  enjoy Eec£ 
^S^SSnS^  sIowIy.than  o^ers;  certainly,  in  Jour  district 
you  nave  had  lots  of  economic  problems. 

«n2Ul?iSf  tt10!  JS2?8  we  ^T6  aerated  22  million  new  jobs 
Swrforce  °Ver    at  number  of  People  enter  the 

So  we  have  had  to  run  like  crazy  to  stay  even.  In  the  next  10 
KrnlW*^?^  of  Pf°?_Ie  enterin?  the  Iabor  force 
derated  °n'  ^   *at  16  mi^on  j'obs  ^  »» 

So,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  estimate  that 
2  million  more  jobs  will  be  created  than  there  will  be  people 
"J**  force  to  fiU.  Those  people  are  alive  now,  so  we  know 
pretty  much  who  they  /ire  and  where  they  are,  and  what  are  their 
charactenflt,cs.  But  there  will  always  be  mismatches,  andone  of 
the  mismatches  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  cadre  of  people  who 
S«2  Ter  atua- 1*1™  tends  to  be  a  lot  of  economic  growth 
m  the suburban  areas  but  not  necessarily  in  the  inner  citiel  And 
that  is  where  a  considerable  portion  of  our  welfare  population 
youth  unemployment  population, -and  dropouts  live.  That  is  where 
m^^f  lT  oocur'  h?Ye  to  do  something  to  solve  that 

E^ajS-;There  are  multiple  things  that  can  be  lone  including 
transportation,  economic  development  in  the  inner  city  and  the 

-SSL11?  ^^mty  of  having  mismatches  is  very  real.  One  of  the 
f0.r  ?ettil¥  business  community  involved  in  the  process 
of  detenninmg  what  training  shovld  pe  provided  to  the  people  on 
welfare  is  that  they  have  a  better  sense  about  where  those  jX  are, 
2?™  J™  are  not  putting  people  through  the  fraud  of  training 
of  emptoyment1^        expectations  without  having  any  possibility 

That  is  the  worse  possible  thing  that  can  happen.  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  lot  over  the  last  2S-25  years  in  aVoiding  that  par- 
SJlnl^i?m'  aHone  ofthe  reasons  why  we  suggested  the  pri- 
vate industry  councils  can  serve  as  this  kind  of  mechanism  is  that 
you  nave  got  a  council  that  is  at  least  61  percent,  and  on  average 
56  percent,  representative  of  the  business  community,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  immunities,  and  chaired  by  a  person  from  the  business 
community.  You  have  got  that  better  sense  of  the  labor  market  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  We  think  this  is  an  emerging  form  of 
governance  tha^ ;  needs  to  be  looked  at,  and  has  as  mucl  applicabil- 
ity  for  people  who  will  be  eligible  for  welfare  as  for  JTPA 

There  is  a  band  of  about  a  third  of  the  people  in  our  labor  forcr 

fr^ww?*  to  5et  m>  °r  b^°8  dropped  out,  or  in  the  labor 
torce  that  have  employment  problems. 

...Jaey  have  got  literacy  problems,  employment  problems,  and  the 
like  We  have  to  deal  with  that  total  spectrum  of  about  a  third  of 

M^fte^T^  m°re  C°herent      C°°rdinated  wa*  par" 
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Certainly  we  need  to  do  it  at  the  national  level  and  at  the  State 
level,  but  where  the  action  takes  place  at  the  local  level  it  is  criti- 
cal. I  think  the  private  industry  counsel  serves  as  a  mechanism 
that  we  need  to  look  at  for  doing  other  sorts  of  things  and  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  representatives  who  will  speak  after  me,  from 
Massachusetts,  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  indication  of  what  their 
experience  has  been  since  they  are  beginning  to  think  in  those 
broader  terms.  „  _  , 

Mr.  Pease.  OK.  I  appreciate  that.  If  the  BLS  statistics  and  projec- 
tions are  right,  then  it  sounds  to  me  as  if  during  the  next  2  years 

we  will  gain  a  net  2  million  in  employed  people.  Is  that  

Mr.  Quinian.  It  is  a  window  of  opportunity  that  we  have  be- 
tween now  and  about  1993  or  1994,  where  the  demographics  are  in 
our  favor  for  the  first  time,  where  we  ought  to  be  able,  if  we  are 
smart  enough,  to  begin  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  serious 
youth  unemployment,  problems  of  people  on  welfare,  and  many  of 
these  interrelated  issues.  ,        .  , 

The  message  we  are  putting  forth  to  employers  is  that  with  the 
military  taking  as  many  as  one  out  of  every  two  or  three  of  young 
peop}  coming  into  the  labor  force,  you  are  really  going  to  have  to 
look  very  hard  at  people  you  may  not  have  looked  at  before. 

And  that  is  a  bottom  line  issue,  not  solely  dependent  on  someone 
having  a  social  conscience,  I  think  it  is  a  much  broader  issue  facing 
the  whole  spectrum  of  American  business. 

Mr.  Pbask.  I  think  that  is  encouraging.  I  do  not  want  us  to  fool 
ourselves.  If  we  have  a  2  million  net  gain  in  jobs  over  the  next  8  or 
10  years,  then  theoretically  that  will  reduce  our  unemployment 
from  8V4  million  to  6%  million,  which  still  leaves  a  lot  of  people* 
But  any  tightening  up  would  obviously  make  employers  look  at 
people  that  they  might  now  just  turn  away. 

Mr.  Martin,  I  want  to  move  on  to  the  next  panel,  but  before  I  do, 
since  you  are  going  to  be  checking  with  your  board  anyhow  about 
socialized  medicine*,  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  mv  tempo- 
rary chairmanship  of  this  committee,  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
piece  of  legislation,  of  which  I  coincidentally  am  the  author,  which 
would  seek  to  provide  this  bridge  for  health  insurance,  and  to  do  so 
through  the  existing  private  health  insurance  system. 

Essentially  it  would  use  the  Federal  Government  only  as  a  way 
of  bringing  together  the  customers  and  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies with  Government  also  picking  up  a  fair  amount  of  the  cost, 
but  not  getting  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

And  essentially  it  would  say  that  anybody  could  buy  a  basic 
health  insurance  program,  or  a  policy,  for  7  percent  of  that  per- 
son's income,  whatever  that  income  was. 

So  if  a  person  is  just  coming  off  of  welfare  and  has  got  a  mini- 
mum wage  job  for  30  hours  a  week,  that  person  could  get  health 
insurance  for  7  percent  of  that  amount,  and  if  the  person  ultimate- 
ly makes  $30,000  a  year,  then  it  is  7  percent  of  that  amount,  and  a 
normal  polipy  would  become  more  attractive. 

There  is  a  shortfall  oetween  that  the  person  would  pay  in  premi- 
ums and  the  cost  of  policy,  and  it  would  be  made  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  one  is  concerned  about  Government  spend- 
ing, that  is  a  legitimate  concern.  But  I  think  it  avoids  the  criticism 
of  most  national  health  system  plans  of  getting  the  Government 
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£  ?w^Klmg  d0^re  an.d  h°spital8  and  others  into  a  system. 
bo  that  might  be  something  that  you  would  want  to  come  back  to 

i°TW«k  or  soandJet  me  know  of  your  endorsements, 
fi,.  L      ™;  I!fB^Te  vou       I  wiU  get  this  information  back  to 

£11 I^rson-  1  t00k  very  notes,  and  someone 
wiU  getback  with  you,  Congressman. 

We  ^W?"?  352  Veiy  mudh- 1  appreciate  your  testimony. 

^e  j£J»ear  now  from  our  second  panel.  Mr.  Donald  Wrent- 
more,  director  of  personnel,  ITT  Semiconductors;  John  Landry,  as- 
sistant vice  president,  First  Bank  Systems,  St.  Paul,  MN^nd  Clem 
Iza,  president,  Ideal  Tape  Co.,  Lowell,  MA.  ' 

wi^M^nTmo^.  ^  to  ^  y°U  ^  «  and  we  ^  ^ 

S1=Ar!SS^P^NALD  K  WRENTMORE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PER. 

™„C0RP  >  ^CONDUCTORS  DIVISION,  LAWRENCE, 
WVMYWmm'  L°WER  MERR,MACK  GALLEY  PRIVATE 

T^T'  ^ou'  Coagressman  Pease,  from  a  fellow 

?^2fye-  *  background  information,  I  have  been  in  manager  or 
director  of  personnel  positions  with  ITT  for  15  years.  For  the^ast  6 
y™Z'  ma  Tf  ul  Personnel  for  ITT  Semiconductors  in'Law- 
rence,  MA,  I  hayebeen  directly  involved  with  regional  job  training 
programs,  and  JTPA  as  a  result  of  serving  as  a  menVberTthl 
J^T?"*  Valley  Mtate  Wl*y  Council.  During  that 
niTl*  ^  Z^.*8  a  member  of  the  Private  industry  council's 
t  g  and  evaluation  committee,  serving  as  its  chairperson  for  1 
l^SJf1  i ?2°  \  »     now  serving  my  second  consecutive  year  as 

ESfrf  #  *  6  ^"  P^atf  *?du8try  counciI-  ^  council  is  com- 
prised  of  44  members,  23  of  them  being  private  sector  representa- 

Jn  Massachusetts,  the  private  industry  councils  have  had  a  sie- 
mficant  influence  on  the  employment,  and  training  choices  pro- 
gram as  they  were  given  the  responsibilities  of  planning  and  over- 
sight for  most  programs  within  their  service  delivery  area.  In  Mas- 
£S  the  employment  and  training  choices  program  was 
m.  r8?  88  5  new.  employment  and  training  program  for 
AFDC  recipients  and  applicants.  The  goals  which  were  established 
back  then  were  to  place  50,000  AlUV  recipients  into  jobs,  save  the 
Commonwealth  $150  million  in  welfare  costs,  and  to  prove  that 
welfare  recipients  would  choose  work  over  welfare  if  given  the 
proper  training  and  support,  and  if  presented  with  genuine  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  improvement.  The  results  have  been  impres- 
na^faSnstpirSni^'  ^  ^  Ca"toad  in  M«ssachuLtts 

J*«£  ftlS868*,?601"16'  Percentagewise,  among  the  12  States 
witfo  the  highest  welfare  caseloads  in  the  country.  This  year  the 
employment  and  gaming  choices  program  will  save  $170  million 
^o^&fSi^^6^*  food  stamp  costs,  and  m- 
creased  Social  Security  Federal  and  State  tax  payments  by  former 
welfare^recipients  who  have  now  become  selfsufficient  taxpayers. 
What  that  means  in  numbers  of  people  is  24,000  welfare  recipients 
who  have  obtained  full-  or  part-time  uns'ubsidized  jobs  since -1988 
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Why  has  this  program  been  so  successful?  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons-  One  is  that  when  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  started  the  employment  and  training  choices  program, 
they  did  so  by  using  existing  .structures  to  implement  and  deliver 
the  training,  programs.  They  turned  to  the  private  industry  coun- 
cils, existing  Job  training  agencies,  and  the  division  of  employment 
security  to  get  the  job  done.  By/utilizing  the  PIC's,  they  involved 
the  business  community  in  a  process  which,  in  a  meyority  of  cases, 
would  be  the  ultimate  benefactor  of  the  training  programs  through 
the  Wring  of  trainees. 

A  second  reason  the  program  it  so  successful  may  be,  m  my  opin- 
ion, the  single  most  important  aspect  of  the  entire  program,  and 
that  is  the  Tact  that  the  program  is  voluntary.  People  utilize  the 
components  of  the  program  because  they  want  to  do  something  to 
escape  from  welfare  dependency.  Time  after  time  I  have  had  our 
employees  tell  me  that  it  is  not  fun  to  be  on  welfare;  that  they  see 
welfare  programs  as  degrading  and  meeting  only  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  living.  The  employment  and  training  choices  program  allows 
them  an  avenue  to  self-aependency. 

Prom  an  employer's  viewpoint,  human  resource  personnel  at- 
tempting to  fill  positions  within  their  companies  with  qualified  in- 
dividuals would  much  rather  interview  a  person  who  had  voluntar- 
ily taken  the  initiative  to  prepare  themselves  for  employment.  A 
recruiter  is  not  interested  in  interviewing  anyone,  including  wel- 
fare recipients,  who  may  only  be  there  because  it  is  a  requirement 
for  them  in  order  to  continue  to  receive  some  sort  of  assistance. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  attempting  to  determine  whether  a 
person  really  wants  a  job,  or  is  only  meeting  an  imposed  require- 
ment, the  recruiter  may  well  take  the  safe  route  and  simply  de- 
cline to  hire  any  welfare  recipient  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  candidate  who  has  voluntar- 
ily used  resources  available  to  them  to  obtain  some  level  of  train- 
ing which  makes  them  job  ready  becomes  an  excellent  candidate 
for.  employment.  The  employer  is  assured,  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  individual  is  truly  interested  in  finding  a  job  and 
achieving  economic  self-sufficiency.  Participants  .1  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program  choose  the  service  component  that  is 
right  .for  them.  Job  search  and  placement  services  for  the  job 
ready;  training  for  those  who  need  to  learn  a  skill;  education  from 
literarcy  training  in  English  as  a  second  language  classes  to  com- 
munity college  for  those  who  need  it;  and  supported  work  for  those 
who  need  help  in  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 

One  mfi«or  item  which  needs  to  be  addressed  under  any  system 
which  attempts  to  prepare  welfare  recipients  for  jobs  is  the  prob- 
lem of  transition.  As  you  know,  when  a  welfare  recipient  obtains  a 
job  which  pays  more  than  approximately  $5  per  hour,  all  welfare 
benefits  are  immediately  terminated.  .  . 

This  includes  medical  and  health  benefits.  Frequently,  indeed,  m 
modt  cases,  hospitalization  and  medical  insurance  provided  by  a 
private  sector  employe-  does  not  become  effective  until  after  some 
waitirito  period.  Other  important  transition  issues  include  transpor- 
tation and  perhaps  just  as  important  as  health  insurance,  day  care. 
All  of  these  issues  are  major  obstacles  which  remain  m  a  person  s 
life.  They  do  not  magically  disappear  simply  because  someone  has 
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obtained  employment.  Some  provision  for  addressing  these  issues 
needs  to  be  included  in  whatever  system  is  used.  Any  one  of  them, 
by  itself,  is  critical  enough  to  undo  whatever  benefit  or  advantage 
might  have  been  gamed  through  a  training  system.  These  typesof 
supports  must  be  continued  where  they  are  required,  for  some 
period  of  tune,  in  order  to  allow  that  person  a  reasonable  chance  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  progress  they  have  made.  It  is  incredibly 
shortsighted  to  jeopardize  the  advancement  of  an  individual  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  continuing  support  for  a  short  time  longer 

to  considering  proposals  for  improvements  of  welfare  programs,  I 
would  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  allow  the  States  as  much 
flexibility  in  operating  programs  as  is  possible.  Massachusetts  has 
demonstrated  that  the  Employment  and  Training  Choices  Proeram 
works  very  well.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  same  pro- 
gram, m  total,  would  work  equally  well  in  other  States.  The  Em- 
ploymentand  Training  Choices  Program  was  innovative  and  is  suc- 
cessful. This  has  been  proven  by  any  standard  of  measurement 
anyone  wishes  to  apply.  Success  breeds  success.  As  publicity  about 
the  Massachusetts  program  is  spread,  other  States  look  to  see  what 
is  different  m  what  they  can  use  in  their  particular  situations  The 
point  is,  that  if  the  opportunity  to  establish  innovative  programs  is 
curtailed,  there  is  a  tremendous  risk  that  creative  programs  might 

^Congressman,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
[Attachm  ..its  to  the  statement  follow:] 
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PB-86-5D13/P1 


WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  JOB  PLACEMENT  FACT  SHEET 
Lower  Kerrimack  VaLley  Service  Delviery  Area 
Lover  Meirimack  Valley  Private  Induatry  Council 
Commonwealth  of  Maaaachuaetta 
July  1,  1985  to  May  31,  1986 


Performance: 


II       Alphabetical  Liating  of  Companiea: 


Plan 

Actual 

1. 

Welfare  Recipient  Entered  Employment  Rate 

6o: 

62X 

i 

2. 

Total  Number  Entering  Employment 

162 

226 

3. 

Average  Wage  at  Placement 

$5.25 

$6.11 

4. 

Total  Numb'*  Companiea  Hiring  Welfare 

Recipienta 

n/a 

100 

4A. 

Number  of  Companiea  over  500  Employeea 

n/a 

12 

Numbrr  of  Companies  under  500  Employeea 

N/A 

88 

Company 

1*  A.H.  Anderaon  Company 

2.  AT  4  T  Technologies 

3*  lden  Merrill  Corporation 

4.  tlpha  Induatries 

5.  Alphatron 

6.  Alternate  Circuit  Tech. 
7*  Ameabury  Metal 

8.  ■  And over  Chocolate  Company 

9*  Anlaw  Nuraing  Home 

10.  Arlington  Truat  Company 

11.  Bank  of  New  England 

12.  Lay  Bank 

13*  Bolton  Emeraon 

14*  Boy'a  Club  -  Law  ence 

15*  Broadway  Nursing  Home 

16.  C  &  P  Inaulation  Co. 

17*  Community  Action  Inc. 

18.  Cargo  Caire 

19.  Dorman  Bogdonoff 

20.  Driclo  Corporation 

21.  Dynamic*  Reaearch 
?2*  E.J.  !>yatema 

23.  Eastern  MFC 

24*  Everclean  Msmt  Co. 

25.  Firat  Eoaex  Bank 

26.  Flavor  Fresh 

27.  Friendly'a 

28.  C  &  P  Insulations 

29*  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber 

30.  Garfield  &  Roaen 


No.  of 
Hires 


9 
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PB-86-5D13/P2 

II*      Alphabetical  Listing  of  Conpaniea: 


31*  CCA  Corportion 

32.  Greico  Brothers 

33.  H.K.  Webster 

34.  Haffners 

35.  Highland  Towers 
36*  Holiday  Inn 

37*  Honeywell 

38.  Internal  Revenue  Service 

39.  ITT 

40.  Kemper  Insurance 

41.  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 

42.  Lawrence  Ceneral  Hospital 

43.  Lawrence  Public  Library 

44.  Lawrence  Saving  Bank 

45.  Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune 

46.  Lawrence  Originals 

47.  Liberty  Mutual  Insursnce 

48.  MA/COM 

49.  Magnetometric  Devices 

50.  Maiden  Mills 

51.  Mary  Inosculate  Nursing  Hone 

52.  Mass.  Dept.  Public  Works 

53.  Merrinack  River  Child  Care 

54.  Metropolitan  Credit  Union 

55.  N.Y.  Style  Clothing 

56.  N.E.  Allergy  &  Immunology 

57.  N.E.  Bnckmaster 

58.  Nevina  Nursing  Home 

59.  New  Balance  Shoea 

60.  New  England  Thermoplastic 

61.  Northeaatern  Construction 

62.  Northeastern  Scale  Model 

63.  Parent  Bus  Company 

64.  Parlex  Corporation 

65.  People  Inc. 

66.  Polar  Bear  Insulation 

67.  Polo  Clothing 

68.  Prime  Paint 'ng 

69.  PT  Brake  Lining 

70.  Pump  N'  Pantry 


Company 


No. 
"IT 
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II. 


Alphabetical  Listing  of  Companies: 


Company 


No.  of 
Hires 


71. 
72. 
733 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
9S. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


R  4  G  Construction  2 

Rapid  Processing  1 

Red  Tavern  2 

Reliable  Security  3 

Salem  Haven  1 

Scherborn  Consolidated  1 

SELF  Painters  2 

Shabill  Realty  2 

Sheraton  Rolling  Green  1 

Steve  Silva  Company  1 

Stride  Rite  Shoe  1 

Stuarts  1 

STW  Nutmeg  Inc.  1 

Suburban  Maintenance  1 

Tac  Temps  2 

The  Gillette  Company  1 

Tilton  School  1 

TJ  MA  XX  1 

Town  Manor  3 

United  Foam  Plastics  1 

Voter  Rag  Office  1 

W.N.  Peterson  Assoc.  1 

Wang  Labs  4 

Williams  Assoc.  1 

Winfield  House  3 

Wood  Nursing  4 

Woodmill  N.H.  3 

YWCA  Day  Care  2 

YMCA  1 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wrentmore,  we  appreciate 
your  testimony,  and  quite  obviously,  it  carries  the  flavor  of  some- 
one who  has  been  involved  at  the  nuts  and  bolts  level  of  actually 
operating  these  programs. 

The  bells  that  you  heard,  unfortunately  indicate  that  there  is  a 
vote  on.  I  will  declare  a  brief  recess,  but  I  will  assure  you  it  will  be 
brief.  I  will  not  be  gone  for  more  than  about  8  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr  Pease.  The  meeting  will  reconvene,  and  we  will  hear  next 
from  Mr.  John  Landry. 
Mr.  Landry. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  LANDRY,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
FAMILY  SERVICE  OF  GREATER  ST.  PAUL,  AND  ASSISTANT  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  FIRST  BANK  SYSTEM  SERVICES,  INC.,  ST.  PAUL, 
MN 

i.  Mr  Ji£%???'  Congressman  Pease,  my  name  is  John  Landry  and  I 
live  at  1546  Royal  Hills  Drive,  Arden  Hills,  MN.  ^ 

I  am  an  assistant  vice  president  for  First  Bank  Syutem  Services 
Inc.,  and  I  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Family  Service  of 
Greater  St.  Paul. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  providing  w  with  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  today  about  employment  of  income  maintenance  re- 
cipients m  *e  private  sector— opportunities  for  paychecks  rather 
than  welfare  checks. 

For  years,  I  have  listened  with  mild  interest  to  the  debates  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  AFDC  dependence.  I  have  heard  that  welfare 
if  ™5  S^nerousand  proves  to  be  a  disincentive  to  work.  And  I  have 
heard  that  AFDC  grant  levels  are  inadequate  ico  suppose  a  family  I 
have  heard  that  there  exists  a  lack  of  jobs  that  pay  adequate  sala- 
ries, and  I  have  heard  that  AFDC  mothers  are  lazy  and  do  not 
want  to  work. 

I  have  heard  that  AJFDC  recipients  have  babies  so  A\at  they  can 
stay  at  home.  And  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  lack  ;  affordable 
quality  child  care  so  that  the*  mothers  can  work. 

All  of  these  arguments  are  still  raging  and  will  likely  continue  to 
be  a  subjec*  >r  debate  for  some  time.  However,  for  a  few  First 
Bank  Sys*'  oloyees,  the  arguments  caa  go  on  without  refer- 
ring dim  iem.  These  employees  have,  Wth  help,  liberated 
themselve          velfare  dependency. 

Lent  year,  jt  Bank  System  Services  agreed  to  participate  in 
tnt  Minnesota  Supported  Work  program.  The  supported  work  staff 
person  was  seeking  potential  employers  who  were  willing  to  devel- 
op entry-level  permanent  employment  positions  in  the  private 
sector  for  long-term  AEKJ  redRiprite.  My  company's  agreement  to 
participate  m  this  program  led  to  my  involvement. 

The  Supported  Work  program  was  presented  as  an  effort  to  take 
long-term  AFDC  recipients  off  theTAFDC  roles  by  providing  the 
necessary  job  development,  preemplovment  preparation  for  both 
the  recipient  and  the  employer,  graduated  responsibility  for  the 
employee,  monitoring,  and  postemployment  support.  The  program 
aims  to  place  participants  in  meaningful  employment  positions 
that  match  their  individual  skills  and  goals.  Participation  in  the 
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program  is  voluntary.  And  the  program  is  also  considered  experi- 
mental. 

The  concept  of  supported  work  was  pioneered  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  Council  on  Slack  Minnesotans  put  together  the  initial  Min- 
nesota-supported work  proposal.  In  December  1984,  the  State  of 
Minnesota  allocated  a  minimal  amount  of  funding  to  hire  one 
person  to  staff  a  small  experimental  program.  To  date,  30  AFDC 
recipients  have  become  employees.  All  participants  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Work  Incentive  Program  if  WIN  is  available  in  that 
county.  Six  of  these  thirty  women  have  children  under  6  years  of 
age.  These  women  voluntarily  registered  w  ith  WIN.  Each  partici- 
pant must  have  a,  high  school  diploma  or  general  education  diplo- 
ma. Most,  however,  had  little  or  no  work  experience. 

'  The  program  utilizes  and  coordinates  other  available  community 
resources*  One  such  resource  is  the  Minnesota  ^Employment  and 
Economic  Development  Wage-Subsidy  Program.  As  a  potential  em- 
ployer, we  were  offered  wage  incentives  coupled  with  ongoing  sup- 
port and  monitoring  from  the  Supported  Work  Program  staff  to 
train  participants  for  a  period  of  6  mqriths.  We  were  asked  to  place 
three  to  five  participants  in  our  company  and  to  gradually  increase 
their  job  demands  over  a  4-month  period.  We  were  asked  to  appoint 
an  employer  liaison  to  work  with  the  supported  work  staff  during 
the  firet  6  months.  A  representative  from  our  Human  Resources 
Department  is  fulfilling!^  ~ 

The  Supported  Work  Program  staff  determine  client  eligibility, 
develop  the  applicant  pool,  arrange  neces^ry  support  services  for 
the  participant, based  on  a  needs  assessment,  and  then  conduct 
^reemployment  preparation  training  before  selecting  appropriate 
applicants  for  us  to  interview. 

We  then  set  up  and  conducted  interviews  with  the  participants 
who  possessed,  or  could  be,  taught,  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  a 
specific  job  in  the  department;.  I  was  impressed  by  the  participants 
who  I  interviewed.  Each  seemed  well  prepared  and,  highly  motivat- 
ed to  work.  They  had  good  eye  contact  and  posture,  showed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  job,  and  generally  gave  a  positive  first  impression. 
Their  preemployment  preparation  had  obviously  been  very  success- 
ful. Employment  was  determined  on  the  strength  of  the  interview 
process. 

Participants  who  are  hired  received  a  Supported  Work  Monthly 
Progress  Report  that  evaluates  punctuality,  attendance,  quality  of 
work,  attitude  and  behavior,  ability  to  complete  assigned  tasks,  and 
personal  grooming.  The  participants  meet  twice  a  month  on  Satur- 
days with  the  supported  work  staff  to  problem  solve  and  process 
the  transition  to  work.  The  montMy  progress  reports  are  discussed 
during  these  sessions.  This  process  facilitates  the  development  of 
good  work  habits  and  prevents  major  crisis  from  developing.  If  per- 
formance expectations  are  met,  and  jpfr'BpeniagB  occur,  we  will 
offer  permanent  employment  to  our  participants. 

Participation  *with  the  Supported  Work  Program  has  provided 
many  positive  results  for  both  my  company  and  for  me.  My  depart- 
mental staffing  has  been  very  lean  due  to  budget  constraints.  And 
it  was  very  helpful  for  me  to  have  additional  staff  available  at  no 
expend.  The  rate^f  turnover  is  relatively  high  in  our  entry-level 
positions.  The  supported  work  employee  is  trained  and  ready  to 
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take  over  when  the  vacancy  occurs.  Once  hired,  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  advancement  within  the  company.  On  a  more  per- 
sonal level,  as  the  anti-AFDC  debates  heated  up  at  the  State  cap- 
ltol,  1  had  a  sense  of  making  a  direct  contribution  to  a  positive  so- 
lution of  a  very  complex  problem. 

But  we  are  not  just  talking  about  numbers  of  recipients.  I  am 
talking  about  Edna,  Edna  is  the/participant  who  was  chosen  to 
work  in  my  area.  She  is  divorced,  the  mother  of  a  7-year-old  daugh- 
ter, and  comes  froto  a  family  with  a  history  of  AFDC  dependency. 
She  had  been  on  AFDC  for  3  years  and  was  intimately  familiar 
with  the  stigma  attached  to  being  a  recipient  of  public  assistance 
It  was  very  evident  during  the  job  interview  that  she  had  a  strong 
desire  to  seek  independence  from  public  assistance  and  become  a 
better  role  model  for  her  child. 

■  Before  coming  to  talk  to  you,  I  had  a  lengthy  discussion  with  her. 
bhe i  revealed  some  very  interesting  changes  that  she  felt  had  been 
made  m  her  personal  life  as  a  result  of  being  employed.  Edna  has  a 
sense  that  her  whole  life  has  been  turned  around.  She  now  possess- 
es a  high  sense  of  self-esteem  and  dignity.  She  is  proud  to  be  the 
first  member  of  her  family  to  have  broken  away  from  welfare  de- 
pendence. She  has  cast  off  the  yoke  of  shame  that  is  a  part  of  the 
social  stigma  attached  to  welfare.  Cashing  a  paycheck  at  the  bank 
is  a  different  experience  than  cashing  a  welfare  check. 

Edna  s  daughter  has  also  been  affected.  Part  of  Edna's  motiva- 
tion to  work  stemmed  from  her  desire  to  set  a  positive  role  model 
for  her  daughter.  Now  her  daughter  plays  going  to  work.  Edna  now 
can  afford  to >  give  her  daughter  some  of  the  things  that  she  could 
not  afford  before. 

She  credits  the  success  that  she  has  experienced  to  date  with  the 
bupported  Work  Program.  The  program  provided  financial  aid,  ex- 
cellent counseling,  and  support  to  assist  her  in  her  transition  from 
welfare  to  work.  She  would  probably  never  have  considered  even 
interviewing  for  the  job  that  she  now  competently  fills.  The  doors 
have  been  opened  for  her,  and  I  believe  she  will  continue  to  be  a 
taxpaying,  contributing  citizen. 

Tir?£e  3?  ^PP011**1  work  participants  had  among  them  57  children. 
While  the  average  cost  per  participant  who  enters  employment  in 
the  Supported  Work  Program  is  $7,283,  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  net  a  benefit  from  this  investment  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  and  the  long-term  benefit  seems  assured. 

This  country  was  built  on  the  notion  that  those  who  can  work, 
should  work.  However,  the  definition  of  "those  that  can"  is  chang- 
1?&l£s  the  definition  of  "those  that  can"  increasingly  incorporates 
AFDC  recipients,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  support  and  the  jobs 
are  there  to  assure  that  they  really  can.  One  positive  program  that 
does  provide  opportunities  for  paychecks  from  the  private  sector, 
rather  than  welfare  checks  from  the  public  sector,  is  the  Supported 
Work  Program  model 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today. 

[Attachments  to  the  prepared  statement  follow:] 
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Winn— ota  ■■ploy— nt  and  Economic  Development  Program )  (MEED) 


Minnesota  implemented  *  Stete-run  wage  subsidy  program  July  1, 
1983  for  ths  unemployed.    During  ths  1986  legislative  session, 
AFDC  recipients  vers  added  to  ths  priority  service  population 
list.    To  date,  the  state  has  invested  $127  Million  in  this 
program*    tt  is  called  the  Minnesota  Employments  Economic 
Development  Program  or  NEED,    ths  program 'offers  employers  a  wage 
subsidy  of  up  to  $4,  an  hour  and  $1  an  hour  in  fringe  benefits  per 
HEED  participant  hired,  for  up  to  l'»040  hours  of  work  oyer  the 
course  of  24  weeks.    Businesses  that'do  not  retain  the  employee 
after  the  sir  month  subsidised  period  aire  required  to  repay  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  amount  received  under  the  program.  The 
program's  initial  two  year  goal  was  to  serve  12,500  unemployed 
Hinnesotants.    In  fact,  they  served  30,547.    Eighty-three  percent 
of  those  who  found  jobs  through  NEED  were  still  employed  with  the 
sa*e* employer  et  the  fO  day  post-subsidy  follow-up.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  jobs  are  in  the  private  sector.    Between  January, 
1986  and  April,  1986,  370  of  the  3303  NEED  participants  were  AFDC 
eligible. 
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Minnesota  employment  *  Economic  Development 
(MEED)  Rage  Subsidy  Program 


What  is  the  Minnesota  employment  6  Economic  Development  (MEED) 
Wage  Subsidy  Program? 

The  MEET)  Wage  Subsidy  Program  is  a  permanent  state  jobs  program 
established  by  the  1985  State  Legislature.    The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  encourage  creation  of  new,  permanent  jobs  for 
unemployed  people  without  other  job  proepects.    The  new  program 
is  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  MEED  rrogi-am  that  had  been  created 
as  a  tenporary  emergency  jobs  program.    MEED  Wage  Subsidy  is 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  Departme.it  of  Jobs  and  Training. 


Mho  can  participate  in  the  jobs  program? 

Participants  include:  unemployed  penons;  private  sector 
employers  who  agree  to  provide  additional  jobs;  and  government 
and  non-profit  agencies  which  provide  temporary  work  projects  of 
benefits  to  the  community. 

Of  the  hotel  jobs  created  by  this  program  a  minimum  of  75  percent 
will  be  in  the  private  sector  and  the  remainder  will  be  in  the 
public  sector. 


How  much  money  has  been  made  available? 

The  1985  Legislature  appropriated  $27  million  for  the  biennium, 
July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1987. 


Which  Job  seekers  will  quality? 

To  participator  a  person  must:  be  a  state  resident  for  at  least 
one  month;  be  unemployed;  be  ineligible  for  or  have  exhausted 
either  unemployment  insurance  benefits  or  workers'  compensation; 
and  be  available  to  work  for  the  duration  of  the  job  offered 
under  the  program. 


Which  joo  seekers  will  receive  priority? 

Priority  will  be  given  to  eligible  job  applicants  living  in 
households  with  no  other  source  of  income;  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  general  assistance;  those  who  are  eligible  for  APDC; 
and  farm  households  that  can  demonstrate  severe  financial  need. 
Priority  also  will  be  given  to  those  individuals  who  previously 
worked  in  public  MEED  jobs  if  they  fit  into  one  of  the  four 
priority  categories. 


What  does  the  program  offer  employers? 

for  each  individual  employed  under  the  program,  the  state  may 
subsidize  up  to  $*  an  hour  in  wages  and  up  to  $1  an  hour  in 
fringe  benefits,  for  up  to  1,040  hours  over  26  weeks.    Th  ime 
can  be  extended  to  52  weeks  for  workers  also  enrolled  in  a  job 
training  program.    Public  and  private  sector  employers  use  their 
own  funds  to  increase  the  hourly  wage  rate.    A  worker's  wage  is 
set  up  by  the  employer  »nd  must  be  equal  to  the  wage  paid  others 
for  the  same  work.    Day  c*r*  assistance  is  available. 
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Bow  will  private  sector  •■plovers  bs  selected  to  participate  in 
the  program? 

Private  sector  eaployers  will  be  encouraged  to  supply  job 
opportunities*    Priority  will  be  given  to  small  businesses; 
businesses  which'  have  potential  for  growth  and  for  offering  new 
jobs  on  a  long  tern  basis;  businesses  which  make  use  of  Minnesota 
resources ,  new  technology  and  energy  conservation;  businesses 
which  pris*ri ly  operate  in  Minnesota;  and  businesses  which  are 
under  ownership  of  women  and  minorities* 


Are  there  incentives  for  private  employers  to  retain  employees 
hired  under  this  program? 

Yes*    A  business  will  be  required  to  repay  70  percent  of  the 
amount  received  under  the  program  if  the  employee  does  not 
continue  on  the  job  after  the  six-month  subsidized  period*  If 
the  employee  is  retained  one  year  beyond  the  six-month  subsidised 
period  or  longer ,  no  part  of  the  funds  need  to  be  repaid*  For 
periods  of  more  than  six  months,  but  less  than  18  months , 
employers  will  repay  a  portion  of  the  amount  received  under  tho 
program* 


Sow  will  money  be  allocated? 

The  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Jobs  and  Training  will 
allocate  70  percent  of  the  available  funds  to  eligible  local 
service  units  for  tie  Wage  Subsidy  program  as  follows:  The 
proportion  of  the  Wage  Subsidy  money  available  to  each  service 
unit  is  based  on  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  that  local 
service  unit  for  the  most  recent  six-month  period,  th*j  number  of 
Work  Readiness  Assistance  cases  and  on  the  number  of  families 
receiving  Aid  for  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFOC)  for  the 
most  recent  six-month  period* 

Thirty  percent  of  the  money • available  for  the  Wage  Subsidy 
program  must  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  and  direction  of  the 
coordinator  c£  the  Office  of  Full  Productivity  and  Opportunity* 
One-half  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  is  available  to 
administer  the  funds* 


Where  can  more  information  be  obtained? 

Contact  the  Minnesota  Employment  &  Economic  Development  (MEED) 

Wage  Subsidy  Program  office: 

690  American  Center  Building 

1500  £•  Kellogg  Blvd. 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

612/297-2437    or  1/800/652-9747 
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Open  Letter  To: 
Mr.  John  Landry 
Me*  Roberta  Be ale 
Mr*  Tony  Ebertz 


On  May  16th  when  I  was  officially  hired  with  First  fenk  Systems  I 
was  so  thrilled  and  very  excited  that  I  failed  to  properly  thank 
all  of  the  important  people  who  Made  it  possible  to  happen  for 

So  although  late  I  want  to  say  Thank-you,  for  giving  me  this 
grandest  opportunity  ever;  Thank-you  for  opening  a  door  for  me, 
that  sometimes  I  felt  was  forever  slammed  shut.    You  can't  know 
the  joy  my  child  feels  because  now  some  of  the  things  she  used  to 
ask  for  and  couldn^t  get  she  now  has,  not  just  toys  but  food,  and 
clothing  items  as  well.    Thank  God  for  people  like  you  three  who 
gave  somaone  like  me  a  chance,  hope,  dignity  and  Pride, 


Edna 
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Mr.  Pease.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Landry.  We  appreciate  that  testimo- 
ny. 

Finally  in  this  panel  we  will  hear  from  Clem  Izzi. 
Mr.  Izzi. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLEMENT  D.  IZZI,  PRESIDENT,  IDEAL  TAPE  CO., 
LOWELL,  MA,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  GREATER  LOWELL  PRIVATE  IN- 
DUSTRY COUNCIL 

Mr.  Izzi.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

I  am  president  of  Ideal  Tape  Co.  in  Lowell,  MA.  Ideal  Tape  is  a 
30-year-old  company  and  manufactures  pressure-sensitive  adhesive 
tapes.  I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Greater  Lowell  Private  In- 
dustry Council. 

My  comments  are  regarding  the  ET  choices  program  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  which  is  designed  to  provide  job 
training  for  welfare  recipients  in  a  State  which  has  the  enviable 
position  of  having  extremely  low  unemployment  and  a  significant 
budget  surplus.  The  early  success  of  the  program  can  perhaps  be 
more  attributable  to  the  explosive  economic  growth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  trickledown  effect. 

Our  company,  Ideal  Tape  Co.,  began  to  see  the  trickledown  effect 
and  the  need  for  additional  people  in  1985,  and  suddenly  they  were 
not  there. 

It  is  a  continued  problem  in  Lowell,  MA.  Because  of  my  involve- 
ment in  the  Private  Industry  Council,  we  scoured  the  employment 
and  job  training  programs  for  the  few  people  we  needed.  Some  suc- 
cess and  some  failure.  Title  II  A,  GED,  Exoffenders,  supported 
work,  DES,  ESL,  ET.  Suddenly  we  were  in  the  employment  alpha- 
bet soup.  Problems  we  encountered  in  trying  to  hire  people  from 
these  programs  were:  lack  of  affordable  day  care;  misguided  expec- 
tations; lack  of  a  work  ethic;  lack  of  transportation;  bureaucracy; 
and  competition  from  high  technology. 

As  a  smaller  company  with  150  employees,  we  thought  our  prob- 
lem was  due  to  our  size  and  our  non-high-technology  image.  But  we 
found  that  high  technology  was  encountering  much  the  same  prob- 
lem. Also,  we  found  that  because  of  the  active  job  market,  we  were 
experiencing  turnover  of  longer  term  employees  in  the  grass  is 
always  greener  syndrome. 

Although  this  is  a  long  preamble  to  my  purpose  for  being  here 
today,  I  wanted  to  establish  a  foundation  for  my  viewpoint  on  the 
ET  cho5""?  ^ogram,  which  is  specifically  designed  for  job  readiness 
and  training  for  welfare  recipients.  The  voluntary  aspects  of  ET 
choices  have  been  well  reported  in  the  media  versus  the  WIN  or 
workfare  concepts.  I  am  neither  an  expert  in  these  differences  nor 
a  politically  motivated  advocate  or  critic.  My  interest  is  in  what  it 
will  do  to  satisfy  our  public  consciousness  and  responsibility  in  a 
cost-effective  manner  allowing  for  human  dignity  in  its  administra- 
tion. 

In  my  view,  all  of  these  programs  have  different  sets  of  rules, 
regulations,  and  criteria  for  measurement. 

It  seems  so  simple  to  me.  Invest  some  money,  get  someone  to 
work,  get  them  off  welfare,  and  help  them  to  stay  off  welfare. 
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We  claim  great  succeso  for  these  training  concepts  and,  yet,  wel- 
fare costs  on  a  constant  basis  continue  to  rise.  Where  do  the  prob- 
lems lie? 

*?rmy  experience,  the  first  problem  we  encountered  is  day  care. 
Welfare  is  a  woman's  problem.  The  great  mfitfority  of  people  on 
welfare  are  women  and,  of  course,  the  children  associated  with  that 
group.  This  dav  care  area  presents  a  significant  barrier  for  a 
woman  on  welfare  to  obtain  and  keep  a  job.  A  welfare  mother 
without  a  day  care  voucher  is  unemployable  for  an  entry-level  posi- 
j^nunless  she  is  a  remarkable  woman.  And  there  are  at  feast 
20,000  remarkable  women  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  who  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  this  problem  since  ET  choices  was  institut- 
ed. 

Second,  expectations  are  set  too  high.  Our  society  provides  equal 
access  to  what  is  available,  but  not  necessarily  equal  access  to  the 
means  to  achieve  it.  Training  of  welfare  persons  should  include  a 
list  of  reasonable  expectations  and  budgeting. 

Third,  provide  incentives  to  convert  to  a  working  mentality  from 
a  recipient  mentality. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  about  welfare  recipients  who  could  not 
afford  to  work.  Medical  coverage,  day  care  vouchers,  and  transpor- 
tation assistance  are  difficult  to  abandon  in  the  transition  from 
public  sector  dependence  to  private-sector  employment 

Before  I  came  down  here,  I  surveyed  other  companies  in  the 
Lowell  area  who  had  participated  in  welfare  job  training  through 
ET  choices.  I  also  tried  to  limit  the  companies  I  surveyed  to  manu- 
facturing companies  rather  than  looking  at  service  companies. 

One  company  hired  four  people  in  the  Lowell  area  and  20  people 
m  Burlington,  MA.  Of  the  24  people,  2  have  left  the  program.  Their 
comments  were: 

The  people  we  have  hired  are  from  the  Asian  population.  The  success  rate  is  good 
because  we  offer  on-site  support  programs  such  as  ESL 

A  second  company  hired  30  people,  15  of  whom  are  still  with  the 
company.  Their  comments  were: 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  screening  these  people.  There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  these  people  to  be  trained  in  basics  such  as  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  go  to 
work  every  day,  and  hygiene.  * 

A  third  company  hired  30  women,  1  of  whom  has  left. 

Success  is  due  to  continued  support  we  give  to  a  day  care  program.  We  don't  have 
on-site  day  care,  but  they  arrange  it,  support  it,  et  cetera.  Our  success  rate  is  good 
because  welfare  recipients  believe  that  a  bank  is  an  "impressive"  place  to  work. 

A  fourth  company  observed  that: 

This  group  of  people  generally  staved  employed  if  they  had  some  previous  work 
history.  If  they  didn  t,  or  had  experience  of  jumping  from  job  to  job,  they  did  not 
stay. 

And,  finally,  Ideal  Tape,  where  we  hired  several  peoph. 

One  woman  worked  second  shift  and  was  the  sole  supporter  of  three  children.  She 
was  written  up  for  excessive  absenteeism  due  to  child  care  problems.  Another 
woman,  the  mother  of  one  child,  worked  first  shift.  Both  of  these  women  quit  after 
three  months  due  to  a  lack  of  affordable  child  care. 

Both  of  these  women  I  also  interviewed.  And  both  were  satisfied 
with  our  company  as  a  place  to  work,  but  could  not  solve  the  day 
care  problems. 
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After  reviewing  these  experiences,  listening  to  Massachusetts 
Governor  Dukakis  on  the  subject  of  ET,  along  with  Commissioner 
Charles  Atkins  of  the  department  of  public  welfare  and  our  local 
director  for  the  ET  Choices  Program,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  concept  of  freedom  of  choice  is  one  which  really  has  a 
future.  It  allows  a  person  to  choose  both  the  program  and  timing 
for  their  work  readiness.  This  concept  may  gnaw  at  the  bones  of 
many  businessmen  who  have  jobs  available  that  are  unfilled.  But  if 
you  ask  them  if  they  would  force  a  person  to  take  a  promotion  or  a 
new  job,  they  would  all  quote  chapter  and  verse  about  the  difficul- 
ties that  might  cause.  And  if  you  asked  them  about  make  work  pro- 
grams, the  answer  might  be  "Let's  not  start  something  where  we 
are  only  creating  a  problem  for  the  future.  A  person  who  chooses 
can  be  more  committed,  a  more  valuable  asset  for  the  future." 

How  can  we  make  it  work  more  effectively?  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest a  businesslike  approach. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  sliould  look  upon  n<oney  as 
an  investment  in  job  readiness  and  training.  They  should  look 
upon  it  as  seed  money  to  get  the  program  started. 

No.  2,  industry  should  be  brought  into  the  picture  more  com- 
pletely. Not  just  with  incentive  payments,  but  also  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  voluntarism  that  has  made  America  great.  The  business 
schools  should  teach  courses  in  public  involvement  that  can  bring  a 
greater  focus  on  return  on  human  dignity,  not  just  return  on  in- 
vestment. That  is  a  personal  sticking  point  of  mine. 

We  bring  people  into  the  business  sector  but  we  do  not  teach 
them  anything  about  their  social  responsibility. 

No.  3,  we  should  allow  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  training  programs,  and  also  greater  accountability.  One  of  the 
difficulties  tnat  I  as  a  businessman  have  in  evaluating  these  pro- 
grams is  I  can  get  statistics  that  will  prove  anything.  And  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  decide  what  accountability  has  occurred,  what 
results  has  occurred.  Currently  we  allow  placements  to  be  a  key 
measure  of  success,  whereas  longer  term  removal  from  public  as- 
sistance need  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate. 

No.  4,  reward  success.  In  areas  of  low  unemployment,  do  not 
remove  funding,  but  reward  success  with  increased  effort  to  rid  an 
area  of  endemic  unemployables. 

No.  5,  collect  maximum  money  from  AFDC  fathers.  Invest  in  pro- 
grams that  place  the  responsibility  and  burden  of  support  on  indi- 
viduals as  much  as  possible. 

No.  6,  recognize  success.  Do  not  preserve  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  systems  tnat  we  currently  have  but  elevate  those  individuals 
who  show  creativity  in  solving  local  problems. 

And,  No.  7,  have  patience.  Philosophical  commitment  to  human 
dignity  should  not  be  a  short-term  investment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  inviting 
me  here  today  and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opin- 
ions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Izzi. 

Again  I  think  t\aB  has  been  an  outstanding  panel,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  perspective  of  people  who  had  some  hands-on  experience 
of  working  with  these  problems. 
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Let  me  ask  each  of  you,  if  you  will,  or  whoever  wishes  to  com- 

L^TU^^61?  Aerify  and  accountability.  Now, 
youmentioned  that,  Mr.  Izzi,  in  your  testimony. 

probJems  *e  have  had  over  many,  many  years  in  the 
Fjderal-State  partnership  is  that  to  the  degree  that  the  Federal 
government  provides  funds  and  lets  the  States  carry  them  out,  we 
get  uneven  application  in  the  law.  Some  States  have,  for  example 
very  low  AFDC  payments,  and  others  have  a  very  high  level.  And 

Si^K^mT^?"       the  ^  left  toSeirowr! 
will  often  not  follow  through  very  well. 

To  what  extent  should  we  give  the  States  flexibility,  and  to  what 
extent  should  we  worry  about  holding  them  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  performance? 

Mr.  Iza.  In  terms  of  job  training  funds,  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  that  specific,  it  would  seem  that  long-term  removal  from  the 
pubhc  assistance  rolls,  u  a  fairly  easy  statistic  to  monitor.  If  a 
person  is  on  pubhc  assistance  ancf  they  are  off  and  they  remain  off, 
that  seems  to  be  a  statistic  that  could  be  monitored. 
>JjT  l^*,  tha^he  accountability  nejds  to  be  established  per- 
bv  the  Federal  Government.  And  it  should  be  a  rather  simple 

«.1?eiSingutl,at  of8?  "  the  system  "»  complicated  enough 
that  although  our  State  claims  to  have  saved  $165  million  in  wel- 
tare  costs,  I  cannot  see  that  money.  I  guess  that  is  accounted  for  as 

SKhmram°ney       WC  W0Uld  hwe  8pent  tf  we  118(1  not  done 

AgainTAat  is  always  a  difficult  measure  for  someone  who  is  used 

.w^8^*  bottom  lme,  numbers  every  single  day.  And  I  am 
"seu  to  getting  a  report  card  every  single  day. 

oJ^i^tr  j  criteria  of  measurement  needs  to  be  rather  simple 
and  perhaps  administered  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  flexibil- 
<ELi?t&  t^u™  ift88  iimd?  and  creativity  in  the  use  of  those 

?,  \£mi*  should  be  passed  down  to  the  lowest  level. 

Mr.  Wrentmore  and  I  live  10  miles  or  work  10  miles  apart  from 
one  another.  And  we  both  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  pri- 
vate industry  councils  in  our  area  for  several  years.  And  yet  when 
we  get  together  to  talk,  we  find  that  our  problems  are  almost  total- 
ly cuflerent.  We  have  a  large  Asian  population  in  Lowell,  refugee 
population.  We  have  very,  very  low  unemployment.  We  have  a 
very  successful  industrial  base  in  Lowell.  Lawrence  also  has  a 
growing  industrial  base,  larger  Hispanic  population,  started  later 
in  the  economic  rebirth  that  has  occurred  in  Lowell.  So  our  prob- 
lems are  different.  F 

And  for  us,  10  miles  apart,  to  need  flexibility,  it  would  seem,  you 
know,  private  industry  councils  and  job  training  programs  that  are 
d,W0  miles  aperc— we  heard  Santa  Clara  mentioned-would  cer- 
tamly  need  some  flexibility  in  their  administration 

I  also  agree  with  other  comments  that  have  been  made  about  the 
use  of  the  private  industry  councils,  more  as  oversight  groups  than 
as  planning  groups  in  the  use  of  these  funds.  ^ 

But  again  if  I  was  to  summarize,  I  would  say  that  some  type  of 
regulation  or  accountability  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

aTa  local [  levef        fle      ity    how  we  meet  thoee  «oal8  allowed 
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Mr. .  Wrentmore.  I  absolutely  concur.  Within  Massachusetts  we 
have  15  private  industry  councils,  and  Izzi,  Cleus  and  I  being  10 
miles  apart  in  our  working  relationship,  have  also  talked  to  a  PIC 
director  who  is  from  a  rural  area  of  Massachusetts  with  entirely 
different  problems  than  either  one  of  us  have. 

Mr.  Pease.  What  happens  if  we  give  rnddmum  flexibility  to  the 
States,  and  half  the  States  sot  up  no  program  at  all  for  job  train- 
ing? Is  that  acceptable:,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Izzi.  Weil,  again,  if  the  goals  are  <??i  as  to  certain  dneria  for 
success  or  for  achievement,  it  would  seem  to  mo  that  those  States 
should  be  penalized.  If  u  \x*e  moneys  are  not  spent,  they  do  not 
achieve  certain  goals. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Congress  should  be  mostly  interested  in 
what  is  the  goal?  Is  the  goal  the  reduction  of  long-term  dependen- 
cy? Is  the  goal  to  provide  maximum  support  for  people  who  are 
currently  requiring  assistance?  If  the  Federal  Government  could 
decide  what  the  goal  should  be,  I  think  then  the  States  certainly 
could  work  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  Wrentmore.  I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  thing  would 
happen,  at  least  not  for  very  long,  because  you  are  going  to  have 
successful  programs  within  certain  States.  If  those  programs 
become  successful,  States  that  do  net  implement  them,  I  think 
those  administrations  are  in  great  difficulty,  because  that  word  is 
going  to  spread. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  gather  that,  Mr.  Izzi,  you  suggest  then  some  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  performance  standard  but  a  lot  of  flexibility 
in  how  they  go  about  achieving  the  goals,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Izzi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pease.  OK. 

I  think  the  programs  that  you  described  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  Minn3sota  can  be  fairly  described  as  innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  which  rx  this  point  involve  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  people.  Is  that  fau*  enough? 

Mr.  Landry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Izzi.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  think  it  has  involved, 
you  Kii^w,  a  greater  number  of  people.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just 
small  nunbers.  We  look  to  enroll  great  numbers  of  people  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  Is  what  percentage 
of  the  AFDC  population  in  Massachusetts  is  cunently  involved  in 
this  program  that  you  described? 

Mr.  Izzi.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  answer  that  question.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Wrentworth  could. 

Mr.  Wrentmore.  No.  I  do  not  know  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Izzi.  We  have  our  directors  in  employment  in  training  who 
came  down  to  Washington  with  us.  Perhaps  one  of  them  would  be 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

Voice.  We  are  involved  30  percent. 

Mr.  Pease.  Wb»t  I  am  tiying  to  get  at  is  the  percentage  of  the 
total  AFDC  Jation  that  you  could  reasonabJy  expect  to  involve 
in  a  program  of  this  kind,  which  I  think  one  of  you  mentioned  re- 
quires high  school  graduation  as  a  criterion. 

Mr.  Landry.  In  Minnesota,  as  I  indicated,  is  basically  experimen- 
tal. So  we  work  with  a  very  small  number  of  people. 
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Mr.  Pkase.  So,  anyhow,  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  Presumably 
you  have  a  lot  of  women  who  have  very  small  children.  Day  care 
may  not  be  available  and  so  on* 

Is  this  a  program  that  ultimately  could  apply  to,  say,  as  much  as 
half  of  the  AFDC  recipient?? 

Mr.  Izzi.  I  v  ould  say  fewer  than  half.  Because  when  a  woman 
has,  a  very  small  child,  it  is  very  difficult  when  she  is  the  sole  sup- 
port and  sole  moral  support  of  the  family  at  that  point,  to  try  to 
move  out  :nto  the  work  force.  I  think  that  would  be  really  asking 
too  much. 

But  certainly  30  to  40  percent,  you  know,  should  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  type  of  program. 

_  Mr.  Pease.  OK.  Mr.  Wrentmore,  Mr.  Izzi  said  he  cannot  find 
$170  million  has  been  saved  and  is  quoted  in  your  testimony. 

Are  the  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  welfare 
down  by  $170  million  this  year  over  last  year,  or  is  this  one  of 
those  things  where  it  would  have  been  $170  million  higher  than  it 
ir  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  program? 

Mr.  Wrentmore.  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  r  am  not  sure  what  that  figure  includes. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Izzi,  your  suggestion  is  that  the  costs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  not  actually  gone  down  by  $170  million  in  abso- 
lute terms? 

Mr.  Izzi.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Congressman. 

I  again  want  to  speak  to  the  Lowell  area  specifically  because  that 
is  the  area  I  am  most  familiar  with.  But  because  of  the  increase  in 
the  refugee  population  in.  Lowell,  the  actual  welfare  caseload  has 
not  gone  down  significantly.  And  that  is  partly  because  as  the  refu- 
gees come  in  uhder  a  refugee  assistance  program,  they  often  swing 
into  the  welfare  program  at  some  point. 

So,  although  we  have  very,  very  low  unemployment  in  the  city, 
and  many  employers  looking  for  workers,  the  actual  caseload  has 
not  gone  down  significantly. 

So  my  supposition,  or  my  extrapolation  of' that,  in  talking  to 
some  of  the  people  in  the  State  level  was  that  this  was  really  an 
opportunity  savings  rather  than  a  real  dollar  to  the  bottom  line 
savings. 

Mr.  P^ase.  What  is  the  wage  structure  for  these  welfare  recipi- 
ents who  get  jobs  in  these  programs?  How  much  are  they  paid  on 
an  average? 

Mr.  Wrentmore.  In  the  lower  Merrimac  Valley  service  delivery 
area,  our  average  rate  right  now  is  $6.11  an  hour. 

Mr.  Izzi.  I  believe  it  is  very  similar  in  our  area,  perhaps  just 
slightly  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Landry? 

Mr.  Landry.  In  Minnesota  it  is  from  $5  to  $6  an  hour. 
Mr.  Pease.  So  there  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  substantially  more 
than  someone  could  collect  on  welfare. 
Mr.  Landry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pease.  Has  the  graduation  out  c  Medicaid  been  a  serious 
problem?  I  think  you  mentioned  that  in  your  testimony.  / 

Mr.  Wrentmore.  In  my  opinion,  yes.  And  that  H  from  talkiug  to 
many  people  about  that  particular  problem.  In  our  compare  they 
have  a  30-day  waiting  period,  which  is  relatively  short,  but  "it  can 
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be  much  longer  than  that.  But  a  point  to  be  made  there  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  mqjor  factor  there  is  how  effective  the  training  programs 
are  that  these  people  are  going  through.  If  they  get  really  good 
training,  they  are  going  to  nave  more  opportunities  to  go  to  work 
for  more  companies  that  have  better  benefits,  and  the  waiting 
periods  may  not  be  as  long  for  those  companies.  In  my  testimony  I 
stressed  that  it  needed  to  be  tailored  to  specific  problems,  I  believe, 
rather  than  trying  to  apply  one  formula. 

.  Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Frenzel,  do  you  wish  to 
inquire? 

Mr.  Fbknzel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  panel  for  its  testimony  which  I  personally  found  very  helpful.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  neighbor  from  across  the  river,  who  labors 
in  Mr.  Vento's  vineyards  mostly,  and  who  is  employed  by  an  area 
institution,  for  his  testimony  and  for  his  good  work  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  things  taat  interested  me  about  your  testimony  is 
that  you  speak  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  program  as  being 
alert  and  well  dressed  and  having  a  good  atttitude,  good  grooming 
habits,  and  so  on.  Often  we  get  testimony  here  about  the  need  to 
give  some  training  in  work  habits,  and  taking  care  of  an  awful  lot 
of  medical  problems  before  you  can  get  the  person  integrated  into  a 
normal  working  situation.  Why  is  it  different?  Why  are  the  people 
different  where  you  are  working? 

Mr.  Landry*  I  tb\nk  that  was  basically  because  of  the  Supported 
Work  Program.  In  visiting  with  the  lady  that  works  in  my  area,  I 
asked  some  of  the  same  questions,  and  she  said  that  they  had  had 
approximately  a  4-  to  6-mojith  period  to  prepare  to  enter  the  job 
market,  that  they  had  been  basically  instructed  on  what  is  impor- 
tant during  an  interview,  now  you  should  conduct  yourself,  even 
assisted  in  terms  of  providing  the  necessary  to  wear  to  an  inter- 
view. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  So  you  are  seeing  the  after,  not  the  before. 
Mr.  Landry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  And  you  suspect  the  before  might  have  been  the 
same  as  reported  elsewhere. 
-  Mr.  Landry.  That  is  very  possible. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Your  expenditure  is  what,  around  $7,000? 
Mr.  Landry.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  And  it  made  that  difference? 
Mr.  Landry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Erfwzel.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  an  entry  wage  of  $5  to 
$6,  are  you  referring  to  your  institution  or  to  that  wage  which  an 
SWP  participant  might  normally  expect  to  earn? 

Mr.  Landry.  That  is  the  wage  in  one  of  my  departments. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  OK.  So  that  refers  to  the  person  you  pick. 

Mr.  Landry.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  other  opportunities  may 
not  be  aa  attractive  as'  that . 
Mr.  Landry.  Yes 

Mr.  Frenzel:  Well,  I  thank  again  the  panel  very  much.  I  think 
you  have  made  an  effective  case  for  diversity.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Let  me  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion. If  we  are  to  make  the  opportunity  for  jobs,  education,  and 
training  available  to  all  welfare  recipients  and  to  say  it  is  volun- 
tary—you do  it  if  you  want  to  do  it;  otherwise  you  do  hot  have  to- 
do  you  have  ar  notion  at  all  as  to  what  percentage  would  want  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  would  be  motivated  to  want  to  work  rather 
than  to  stay  on  welfare?  It  is  just  a  guess,  I  know. 

Mr.  ten.  I  would  stick  with  that  30  to  40  percent  from  some  of 
that  information  passed  on  by  the  welfare  department  in  Lowell. 

Mr.  Wkentmore.  I  could  not  even  guess.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
people  that  I  have  talked  to  who  have  come  through  the  program 
certainly  want  no  part  of  the  welfare  program.  Those  are  the  only 
ones  I  have  experience  with.  I  have  not  talked  to  any  of  those  that 
are  still  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Pease.  OK. 

Mr.  Landry.  I  would  probably  give  the  same  comment,  A  person 
that  I  talked  to,  I  asked  the  question,  do  you  feel  that  more  people 
on  welfare  would  be  interested,  and  she  said  that  she  thought  that 
quite  a  few  more  i  ould  be,  provided  they  had  the  kind  of  training 
and  the  assistance  that  was  given  to  the  group  that  she  worked 
with. 

Mr.  Pease.  OK.  Well,  thank  you,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  your 
coming  today. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  they  leave? 
Mr.  Pease.  Sure. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  You  raised  the  issue  of  day  care  which  caused  some 
employees  whom  you  like  and  who  like  you  to  leave  your  employ. 
The  Federal  Government  has  considered  on  a  number  of  occasions 
trying  to  provide  nationwide  day  care,  but  the  costs  became  mind 
boggling  and  we  vacated  it  except  in  isolated  instances.  The  testi- 
mony that  we  have  received  before  indicated  that  the  bulk  of  day 
care  in  America  is  provided  either  in  home,  in  family,  or  within  a 
block  from  home>  and  the  kind  of  people  you  aie  talking  about  do 
not  have  it  available  that  close. 

Mr.  Izzi.  I  think  what  happens  in  the  two  cases  I  referred  to, 
Congressman,  is  that  these  women  did  arrange  for  day  care  with 
relatives  or  with  friends  that  were  local  or  were  close  to  them  in 
their  neighborhoods.  But  what  occurred  is  after  they  began  work- 
ing and  they  were  working  full  time  for  3  months^  the  people  who 
they  had  arranged  it  with  got  a  little  sick  of  it.  I  mean,  they  were 
willing  to  do  it  in  a  transitional  way,  but  then  once  it  became  a 
permanent  thing,  it  started  to  become  a  problem.  They  were  being 
asked  to  change  the  children  from  one  location  to  another. 

One  of  the  comments  I  would  like  to  make  in  that  regard  is 
Lowell  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a  regional  job  training  center 
which  is  gomg  to  be  opening,  in  fact,  in  the  next  month,  and  one  of 
the  things  we  are  looking  at  as  our  private  industry  council  is  some 
type  of  transitional  day  care,  because  the  other  problem  that 
occurs  is  a  woman  goes  into  training  to  learn  a  job  skill  or  to  get 
her  GED  or  to  get  her  ESL  training  or  whatever,  and  she  perhaps 
can  arrange,  because  she  has  a  day  care  voucher  now  can  arrange 
for  some  type  of  day  care  during  that  training  period.  When  that 
training  period  ends,  very  often  she  has  to  switch  day  care  or  get 
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in  line  to  be  eligible  for  another  subsidized  day  care  or  a  lower  cost 
day  care,  Day  care  is  very  expensive. 

One  of  the  concepts  we  are  going  to  try  to  assess  in  Lowell  is  the 
possibility  of  having,  day  care  which  has  continunity  to  it.  A  person 
can  come  for  training,  .enter  the  child  in  some  type  of  day  care  pro- 
gram, and  then  receive  some  support,  whether  it  be  from  private 
industry,  which  we  would  prefer,  companies  which  may  subsidize 
certain  amounts  of  money  to  provide  some  help  in  day  care,  but  at 
least  the  child  would-not  have  to  be  bumped  around  from  place  to 
place,  but  would  have  some  continunity. 

And  in  the  experiences  at  least  that  I  was  involved  in  personally 
at  our  company,  that  was  the  problem.  The  problem  was  they  were 
set  up  with  family  day  care,  but  it  became  too  much  for  the  people 
who  had  taken  these  children  on  and  after  about  3  months  they 
just  really  did  not  want  to  do  it  anymore. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  Thank  you  for  that  statement.  Yon  answered  my 
next  question,  which  was:  Is  not  the  provision  of  day  care  more 
likely  to  be  solved  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  a  purely  local  level? 
The  situation  may  be  different  10  miles  away  in  two  different  in- 
stances. I  think  your  suggestion  is  an  interesting  one.  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  raising  the  question.  Again,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  Thank  you  gentlemen.  Our 
next  panel  consists  of  Mary  Logan,  assistant  director,  Department 
of  Occupational  Safety,  Health,  and  Social  Security,  AFL-CIO;  and 
Nanine  Meiklejohn,  assistant  director  of  legislation,  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you  both  to  the  table  today.  We  will 
hear  first  from  Mary  Logan. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  LOGAN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY,  HEALTH,  AND  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY, AFL-CIO 

Ms.  Logan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  views  on  welfare  related  work  programs. 

For  over  a  decade  the  AFL-CIO  has  supported  reforming  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system  in  order  to:  one,  provide  education,  training, 
and  placement  in  decent  jobs  for  those  recipients  who  can  work 
outside  the  home;  two,  provide  assistance  to  the  working  poor,  who, 
although  working  full  time  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  keep  their 
families  out  of  poverty;  and  three,  provide  those  who  are  unable  to 
take  paying  jobs  the  level  of  assistance  sufficient  to  keep  them  out 
of  poverty. 

We  are  pleased  .to  see  the  long  overdue  attention  now  being 
given  by  a  number  of  States  to  the  job  and  training  needs  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  hope  that  these  efforts  will  be  followed  up  by 
subsequent  actions  to  assist  the  working  poor  who  were  cut  off  the 
rolls  in  1981  and  also  bring  payments  to  a  decent  level  for  hose 
who  must  rely  solely  on  welfare. 

Before  commenting  on  work  and  training  program*  for  welfare 
recipients,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  point  out  tha  broader  job  picture. 
There  are  currently  8.6  million  unemployed  workers  of  whom  only 
26.6  percent  are  receiving  any  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
Add  to  that  the  1.1  million  unemployed  who  have  given  up  looking 
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for  work  and  no  longer  show  up  in  the  official  count  and  the  5.9 
million  who  are  working  part  time  only  because  they  cannot  find 
luH-tune  jobs,  and  you  have  a  total  of  15.6  million  workers  seeking 
JOtx.lt  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  newly  trained,  inexperi- 
enced welfare  recipients  will  be  competing  with  over  15  million  ex- 
perienced workers  for  limited  jobs. 

welfare/  work  programs 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  direction  of  a  number  of 
States  such  as  Massachusetts  are  taking  in  providing  the  skills  and 
support  services  welfare  recipients  require  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Career  ^unseling  and  a-  cessment,  if  given  in  a  positive  and 
professional  way  by  trained  unselors  is  essential  and  should  be 
available  to  participants  for  as  long  as  needed. 

The  emphasis  on  education  is  crucial.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
commitments  being  made  in  some  States  to  provide  not  only  high 
school  education  and  remedial  literacy  instruction,  but  community 
college  education  as  well.  More  than  half  of  all  welfare  recipients 
do  not  have  a  high  school  educati..  i  and  14  percent  of  all  births  in 
this  country  are  to  teenagers,  hbuF  of  whom  do  not  finish  high 
school.  We  feel  the  need  in  this  area  is  of  a  magnitude  to  warrant 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  880,  which  has  been  included 
in  the  Economic  Equity  Act.  This  legislation  would  allow  a  partici- 
pant to  receive  a  high  school  diploma,  receive  assistance  in  develop- 
ing a  career  plan,  and  take  advantage  of  postsecondary  or  vocation- 
al training. 

We  support  the  development  of  training  programs  for  those  who 
need  to  learn  a  marketable  skill  and  where  job  opportunities  are 
available  at  the  completion  of  the  training.  Job  search  assistance 
and  placement  services  should  be  provided  along  with  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  employment  service  in  working  with  the  private 
sector  to  identify  available  jobs. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  STATE  FLEXIBILITY 

A  number  of  States  have  demonstrated  innovative  abilities  in 
iasluoning  then-  eAninistrative  arrangements,  choosing  the 
effective  and  efficient  service  providers,  and  deciding  on  the  target 
recipient  group.  Maryland,  for  'sxample,  will  be  encouraging  teen- 
age mothers  to  return  to  schr  ,i  while  providing  care  for  their  in- 
fants in  order  to  enhance  employability,  instructing  in  parenting, 

j  deter  contmued  teen  births.  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
and  other  States  have  developed  what  appear  to  be  very  good  coop- 
erative working  relationships  between  their  welfare,  employment, 
education,  and  business  communities.  Any  new  Federal  initiative 
should  allow  the  States  to  continue  to  have  this  flexibility  while  as- 
suring that  they  meet  the  goal  of  preparing  the  poor  for  jobs  that 
pay  decent  wages  and  benefits,  provide  children  with  good  child 
care,  and  assure  fair  treatment  to  the  participants  in  the  process. 

MANDATORY  VERSUS  VOLUNTARY 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  presented  to  substantiate  the  need  to 
make  these  programs  mandatory.  A  mandatory  program  requires 
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costly  bureaucratic  involvement  and  results  in  frequently  unjust 
sanctions.  Even  in  the  rare  instance  where  someone  turns  down  a 
good  job  without  apparent  justification,  sanctions  cannot  be  levied 
without  making  the  children  suffer. 

When  I  asked  the  welfare  director  of  a  large  and  populous  State 
why  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  his  program  mandatory  when 
there  were  far  more  people  volunteering  than  there  will  ever  be 
enough  jobs  for,  he  replied  simply,  "politics."  If  the  tendency  of 
some  to  penalize  the  poor  for  their  poverty  is  allowed  to  govern  the 
Wayjttiese  programs  are  designed,  we  feel  the  programs  will  fail. 

The  State  administrators  who  haye  come  before  your  subcommit- 
tee say  they  want  to  retain  their.,  flexibility  so  they  can  make 
choices  most  suitable  for  their  particular  jurisdiction.  Certainly  the 
participants  should  also  be  allowed  some  flexibility  in  making 
major  choices  affecting  their  lives  as  well  as  their  childrens'. 

The  Massachusetts  Program  appears  to  be  a  model  in  fairness  al- 
lowing, as  it  should,  a  range  of  choices  in  job  preparation  and 
placement  options  to  be  made  by  the  participants  and  the  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

WORKFARE 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  requiring  the  parents  of  poor  children  to 
take  jobs  that  pay  no  wages  in  return  for  their  welfare  benefits. 
Forcing  people  into  su-called  workfare  does  not  make  them  wage 
earners  or  help  them  get  off  welfare.  It  will  neither  relieve  the 
American  public  from  supporting  them  or  increase  their  self- 
esteem  or  employability.  The  way  we  value  work  in  our  society  is 
through  wages. 

Workfare  seriously  jeopardizes  jobs  of  regular  workers.  It  is  un- 
deniably attractive  for  any  employer  to  hire  workers  to  whom  no 
wages  have  to  be  paid  and  to  let  go  and  not  replace  their  regular 
workers.  In  those  States  which  have  workfare  programs,  statutory 
language  prohibiting  displacement  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
enact  and  even  more  difficult  to  enforce.  On  close  examination,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  most  benefits  from  a  workfare  program  are 
illusory.  They  serve  mainly  to  satisfy  the  punitive  attitude  toward 
the  poor  held  by  some,  and  to  effectively  drain  the  resources 
needed  for  more  realistic  and  effective  programs. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  voluntary  job  programs  which  provide 
participants  with  helpful  counseling,  a  wide  range  of  educational 
programs,  training  for  existing  jobs,  assistance  with  placement,  and 
a  fuil  range  of  support  services.  If  adequate  resources  are  directed 
toward  making  these  programs  work,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
costly  punitive,  nonproductive  schemes  such  as  workfare. 

CHILD  CARE 

The  most  important  element  of  any  job  and  training  program  for 
welfare  mothers  is  child  care.  The  availability,  quality,  and  afford- 
ability  of  care  for  the  children  of  AFDC  mothers  has  been  given 
scant  attention  either  by  the  administration  or  many  of  the  States. 

AFDC  was  enacted  to  provide  care  for  poor  children  with  the 
parent  being  the  caretaker.  Efforts  to  now  remove  the  caretaker 
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from  the  home  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  matched  by  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  possible  care  for  their  children. 

Although  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  California  committing  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  to  child  care  and  Massachusetts  provid- 
ing care  for  up  to  a  year  after  the  parent  finds  employment,  the 
picture  is  not  good  in  other  areas.  In  New,  York  City,  for  example, 
welfare  mothets  are.  given  3  weeks  to  find  care  for  their  children.  If 
they  are  unsuccessful,  they  are  placed  on  a  workfare  assignment 
from  9:30  to  1:30  and  inquired  to  continue  looking  for  child  care. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  unrealistic  and  harsh  requirement  when 
thers  are  currently  24  million  children  nationwide  under  the  age  of 
13  who  need  care  and  only  6  million  spaces  available  in  licensed 
centers  or  hpmes.  The  availability  of  decent  care  is  a  national  prob- 
lem of  crisis  proportion,  and  at  the  very  least  some  guidance  and 
assistance  should  be  giveA  tp  those  being  required  to  find  it. 

The  cost  of  child  c**re  has  not  been  seriously  addressed.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  capped  the  allowance  for  full  day  care  at 
$160  a  month  or  under  $2,000  a  year.  We  realize  there  are  signifi- 
cant variations  in  the  cost  of  care  based  on  geography,  age  of  child, 
and  type  of  care,  ranging  anywhere  from  $1,500  to  $10,000  a  year. 
However,  the  nuyority  of  parents  nationwide  have  to  pay  about 
$3,000  a  year  per  child,  over  $1,000  a  year  more  than  is  available  to 
AFDC  recipients. 

The  Federal  Government  must  begin  to  address  the  critical  need 
in  this  country  for  quality  and  affordable  child  care.  No  matter 
how  good  the  training  programs  or  how  successful  the  job  search, 
these  programs  will  not  work  if  £<*cd  care  cannot  be  found  for  the 
children  or  if  the  mother  has  to  quit  her  job  because  she  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  care. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Access  to  health  insurance  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  wel- 
fare work  program.  The  cost  of  medical  care  for  o*.m  serously  ill 
child  could  easily  be  enough  to  force  the  mother  with  no  insurance 
back  onto  welfare  in  order  to  care  for  her  child.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  place  participants  in  jobs  where  health  insurance  is 
provided.  When  that  is  not.possible,  Medicaid  coverage  should  con- 
tinue until  the  employment  is  stable  and  the  wages  sufficient  to 
enable  the  worker  to  purchase  insurance  independently. 

CHILD  SUPPORT 

Consideration  of  means  by  which  welfare  families  can  achieve  fi- 
nancial independence  should  include  examination  of  the  wide- 
spread problem  of  fathers  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  children.  By  1990  25,  percent  of  all  children  in  the  country 
will  be  living  with  a  single  parent,  who  in  .most  cases  will  be  the 
mother.  A  large  number  of  these  children  will  end  up  on  AFDC. 

The  enforcement  of  court  ordered  child  support  payments  has 
been  outrageously  inadequate,  both  for  nonpoor  and  AFDC  chil- 
dren. The  Child  Support  Enforcement  Act  was  enacted  to  address 
this  problem  and  has  provided  assistance  to  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  enforcement  systems.  These  systems  nave  begun 
to  show  results  and  should  be  strengthen^*  Shis  is  not  the  time  to 
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reduce  Federal  support  to  these  systems  as  the  administration  has 
requested. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  provide  adequate  Federal  funding  for  a 
range  of  counseling,  education,  training,  and  placement  programs 
along  with  child  care  and  other  necessary  support  services. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  first  on  developing  the  capabilities  of 
local  welfare,  employment,  and  educational  systems  to  cooperative- 
ly provide  the  kind  of  opportunities  from  which  the  poor  can  derive 
the  skills  necessary  for  independence. 

The  AFL-CIO  stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  subcommittee 
in  developing  such  a  comprehensive  program  aimed  at  providing  a 
decent  level  of  living  and  self-sufficiency  for  AFDC  recipients  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Logan.  We  are  grateful 
for  your  testimony.  Now,  Ms.  Meiklejohn. 

STATEMENT  OF  NANINE  MEIKLEJOHN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
LEGISLATION,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE,  COUNTY 
AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES,  AFL-CIO 

Ms.  Meiklejohn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Nanine 
Meiklejohn  and  I  am  assistant  director  of  legislation  at  the  Ameri- 
can. Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees.  With 
me  is  Al  Russo,  who  is  our  coordinator  of  social  services. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  1.1  million  mem- 
bers of  our  union  at  this  hearing  on  work  and  welfare,  and  we 
would  ask  that  our  full  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  will  be. 

Ms.  Meiklejohn.  AFSCME  members  work  in  every  kind  of  State 
and  local  government  job  there  is.  Many  help  run  America's  wel- 
fare system.  Thousands  more  staff  the  employment  services  offices. 
Many  others  are  only  one  step  beyond  poverty  themselves,  having 
left  the  welfare  rolls  during  the  great  expansion  of  State  and  local 
government  employment  between  1965  and  1975. 

AFSCME's  commitment  to  Federal  employment  and  training  as* 
sistance  for  the  unemployed  is  a  longstanding  one.  We  have  been 
strong  suppo**ters  of  CETA,  WIN,  and  title  XX.  Our  local  leader 
ship  has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  State  welfare  to  work  experi- 
ments launched  under  the  WINdemos. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  our  belief  that  the  causes  of  pover- 
ty and  welfare  dependency  are  complex  and  that  the  solutions 
cannot  be  simple  quick  fixes.  Even  a  broad  array  of  work  require- 
ments, training,  and  education  focuses  on  only  one  aspect  of  pover- 
ty, the  behavior  and  skills  of  the  individual.  We  also  should  recog- 
nize the  roles  played  by  recession,  technological  change,  trade  poli- 
cies, lagging  wages,  discrimination,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  female- 
headed  families.  These  factors  will  necessarily  determine  the 
degree  of  success  of  any  work  opportunity  program. 

A  job,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  an  escape 
from  poverty.  Today  a  minimum  wage  job  provides  a  family  of 
three  only  73  percent  of  the  poverty  level  and  a  family  of  four  only 
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61  percent  Women,  the  majority  of  adults  on  APDC,  overall  make 
only  64  percent  as  much  as  their  male  counterparts  and  only  42 
percent  of  them  earn  enough  to  pull  their  families  above  the  pover- 
ty line.  These  are  hardly  encouraging  statistics. 

AFSCME  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  present  interest  in  work 
and  welfare.  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  a  renewed  interest  in  tlus 
old  problem,  but  stronger  work  requirements  without  money  un- 
fairly places  all  the  responsibility  on  the  individual.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  impose  obligations,  we  feel  the  Government  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  help,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  cheap  or  easy  to  do 
the  job  right. 

Stronger  work  requirements  without  adequate  program  funds 
could  lead  to  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  lower  cost  approaches  of  job 
search  and  workfare,  which  may  not  achieve  much  and  could  do 
real  harm. 

Much  of  what  you  have  heard  about  workfare  makes  it  seem 
somewhat  benign,  though  not  overwhelmingly  effective.  The 
MDRtfs  report,  for  example,  concludes  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  op- 
ponents claim  nor  so  good  as  proponents  assert. 

We  disagree.  MDRC  treats  rather  casually  the  fact  that  workfare 
participants  in  San  Diego  said  they  would  prefer  a  paid  job.  In  ad- 
dition, the  study  does  not  even  look  into  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  substitution. 

That  is  not  entirely  surprising.  Substitution  is  very  hard  to  quan- 
tify or  prove.  AFSCME  should  know  because  we  have  grappled 
with  the  problem  under  CETA  and  general  assistance  for  years.  A 
recent  court  ruling  involving  workfare  assignments  in  Lackawana, 
NY,  shows  how  incredibly  slippery  the  substitution  question  is. 

In  that  case  the  judge  ruled  that  no  substitution  had  occurred 
even  though  several  laic  off  sanitation  workers  on  welfare  were  as- 
signed to  work  off  their  benefits  doing  the  very  job  they  did  before 
they  were  laid  off.  According  to  the  judge,  the  loss  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  a  plant  closing  proved  that  the  town  had  not  inten- 
tionally engaged  in  substitution,  and  intent  is  what  we  are  usually 
forced  to  prove. 

We  strongly  believe,  however,  that  especially  where  a  sizable  pro- 
gram exists  for  a  sustained  period,  you  will  get  a  substitution  effect 
in  which  unpaid  workfare  participants  displace  regular  employees. 
The  result  is  a  policy  that  endorses  and  encourages  the  creation  of 
a  subclass  of  employee,  the  further  erosion  of  decent,  paying  jobs, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quality  of  public  services  from  the  cycling 
of  people  in  and  out  of  public  work. 

In  this  regard  it  is  important  to  remember  that  AFDC  is  not  the 
only  program  under  which  workfare  can  be  created.  AFSCME  has 
just  completed  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  status  of  workfare  which 
we  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  It  is  attached  to  our  testi- 
mony. Its  nugor  findings  indicate  that  28  States  have  an  AFDC 
workfare  component;  8  States  have  a  food  stamp  workfare  require- 
ment. And  19  have  general  relief  Workfare  Programs.  So  today 
AFDC  workfare  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  local  level 
the  effect  is  cumulative.  We  estimate  that  there  are  about  between 
200,000  and  250,000  people  presently  in  workfare  assignments  na- 
tionally. 
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New  York  City  demonstrates  what  can  happen  when  a  workfare 
program  of  significant  size  operates  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  The  city  nas  had  general  relief  recipients  in  workfare  assign- 
ments under  its  public  works  project  for  a  good  10  years.  In  1984, 
there  ?5vere  between  10,000  and  13,000  of  them.  They  made  up 
around  5  percent  of  the  city  work  force;  over  half  of  them  were  in 
two  PWP  titles,  clerical  aide  and  custodial  aide. 

The  city  is  clearly  using  large  numbers  of  PWP  workers  in  low 
or  unskilled  entry-level  functions  instead  of  hiring  civil  servants 
who  "would  earn  almost  twice  as  much.  Some  job  categories  are 
striking  in  this  regard.  For  example,  in  1976,  400  civil  servants 
worked,  as  homemakers.  In  September  1984  there  were  855  PWP 
homemaking  aides,  the  equivalent  PWP  title,  and  no  civil  servants. 

At  the  same  time  the  city  had  a  budget  surplus  of  about  $500 
million  and  was  building  its  work  force  back  up  to  prefiscal  crisis 
levels  but  with  .the  largest  hiring  increases  going  for  uniformed 
services,  teachers,  and  clericals  in  social  services.  Certainly,  at  the 
very  least,  we  can  strongly  suspect  ths  city  of  using  PWP  for  low 
skilled  work  so  that  it  can  use  city  revenue  to  pay  for  a  different 
class  of  jobs. 

The  New  York  City  experience  graphically  demonstrates  how 
workfare  produces  a  subclass  of  public-sector  workers  with  abso- 
lutely no  protections.  I  would  also  like  to  subr  it  for  the  record  a 
comparison  of  civil  service  and  PWP  titles  with  their  respective 
rates  of  pay.  These  people  not  only  get  paid  less,  they  get  no  bene- 
fits, and  have  no  grievance  procedures.  When  our  New  York  affili- 
ate, district  council  37,  sought  to  represent  the  PWP  workers,  it 
was  told  it  could  not  because  they  were  not  employees,  even  though 
they  were  performing  regular  entry-level  work. 

A  workfare  participant  is  a  little  like  someone  who  does  not  have 
a  birth  certificate.  Everyone  knows  you  are  alive  but  legally  you 
are  not.  Everyone  knows  the  workfare  participant  is  an  employee, 
but  legal  he    not.  ' 

This  pattern  of  exploitation  is  not  limited  to  the  public  sector 
either.  Just  iast  month  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  workfare  partici- 
pants doing  private  sector  work  in  Milwaukee  County  have  been 
denied  the  fair  and  full  value  of  their  work  by  not  getting  prevail- 
ing wages,  as  required  under  the  law  under  which  they  were  work- 
ing off  their  benefits. 

According  to  one  of  the  advocates  who  worked  on  the  case,  Mil- 
waukee County  had  been  cycling  2,000  general  assistance  recipients 
through  four  sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped  in  a  year's 
time.  In  one  particular  case,  the  E.R.  Wagner  Co.,  which  was 
«naking  parts  for  Whirlpool,  had  laid  off  26  steelworkers  and 
moved  the  machines  over  to  the  Goodwill  office  where  the  work 
was  done  by  people  working  off  a  welfare  grant  at  the  minimum 
wage. 

Frankly,  we  see  little  difference  between  the  Government  en- 
couraging this  exploitative  policy  and  its  inability  to  develop  a  rea- 
sonable trade  policy  to  prevent  low  overseas  wages  from  destroying 
U.S.jobs. 

Workfare  proponents  seem  fond  these  days  of  saying  that  it  pro- 
vides useful  public  services  and  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  partici- 
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pant.  How  ironic  that  sounds  to  those  of  us  who  defended  CETA 
against  charges  of  make  work,  dead-end  jobs.  The  fact  L  that  in 
New  York,  San  Diego,  and- West  Virginia  man}  of  the  workfare 
slots  used  to  be  CETA  slots:  Perversely,  it  seems,  when  a  job  pays 
equal  pay  and  benefits  it  is  make  work,  but  when  it  does  not  it  is 
valuable;  That  makes  no  sense  to  us.  If  a  job  is  worth  doing,  the 
people  doing  it  deserve  equal  treatment 

As  for  the '  much  touted  value  of  workfare  as  a  way  to  provide 
trainiMf  or  experience  and  to  save  money  by  facilitating  the  transi- 
tion off  welfare,  at  best  the  evidence  is  limited.  Indeed,  workfare 
can  even  be  counterproductive  in  that  regard.  A  1985  study  by  the 
New  York  Civil  Service  Employees  Association  of  the  PWP  Pro- 
gram found  actual  cases  of  supervisors  trying  to  block  participants' 
efforts  to  find  jobs.  The  supervisors  wanted  to  keep  these  valuable 
workers  who  were  free.  Clearly,  the  Lackawanna  sanitation  work- 
ers were  not  getting  training  or  experience  by  doing  their  old  jobs 
as  workfare  assignments. 

If  the  case  for  or  against  workfare  really  hinges  on  the  view  that 
we  must  change  values  and  the  perceived  fairness  of  the  welfare 
system— in  other  words,  that  is  is  desirable  tor  recipients  to  do 
something  in  return  for  Government  assistance— AFaCME  believes 
there  are  much  better  ways  to  go. 

Given  the  likelihood  that  resources  are  going  to  be  hard  to  come 
by,  we  would  first  urge  you  to  withdraw  Federal  financial  support 
for  workfare  projects.  If  you  want  to  underwrite  public  sector  work 
activities,  then  guarantee  equal  pay,  benefits,  and  job  rights.  Build 
in  tough  antisubstitution  protections  and  strong  monitoring  mecha- 

Second,  avoid  stretching  resources  too  thin  by  mandating  a  uni- 
versal, statewide  work  and  training  program.  It  is  better  to  start 
small,  do  the  job  well,  and  build  on  success  than  to  try  to  do  a  lot 
and  not  do  it  very  well. 

Third,  do  not  mandate  participation  requirements.  Serve  volun- 
teers instead. 

Fourth,  build  on  individualized  assessments.  Like  everyone  else, 
AFDC  recipients  have  different  skills  and  interests.  They  should  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  their  employability  plans  to  ensure 
that  they  are  committed  to  making  it  work.  Trying  to  impose  a 
single  solution  or  a  very  limited  set  of  options  is  likely  to  result  in 
inappropriate  services  and  to  squander  public  funds. 

Fifth,  give  the  States  a  wide  variety  of  choices,  including  job 
search,  remedial,  vocational,  and  higher  education,  job  training, 
and  various  forms  of  wage  subsidies  at  equal  pay  and  benefits. 

Sixth,  support  services  are  a  must.  Child  care  is  especially  criti- 
cal, as  you  have  heard,  for  working  parents.  Transitional  medical 
care  of  up  to  1  year  after  leaving  welfare  is  also  important  to 
assure  adequate  health  care  and  maintain  the  incentive  to  work. 

Seventh,  allow  the  States  to  choose  which  State  agency  should 
administer  employment  and  training  services  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

H.R.  4986,  just  introduced  last  week  by  Congressman  Gus  Haw- 
kins, incorporates  many  of  these  principles  and  we  urge  you  to  give 
it  careful  consideration. 
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Finally,  we  want  to  encourage  you  not  to  burden  a  new  program 
with  unrealistic  expectations.  Especially  if  you  opt  for  a  strategy  of 
making  intensive  investments,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  dramatic, 
short-term  results.  In  addition,  it  would  be  self-defeating  politically 
to  present  a  work  and  training  program  as  the  answer  to  reducing 
welfare  dependency  and  poverty  when  we  also  need  to  raise  lagging 
wages  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  reduce  wage  discrimina- 
tion against  women  through  pay  equity  initiatives,  modify  Federal 
policies  that  discourage  family  stability,  and  undertake  more  gen- 
eral economic  policies  to  stimulate  employment  opportunities. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  OF 

NAK'NE  MEIKLEJOHN, 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE,  COUNTY 
AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

ON 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 
June  17,  1986 


Stronger  work  requirements  without  adequate  resources  will 
unfairly  place  ail  of  the  responsibility  on  the  individual. 
Add  tionally,  they  are  likely  to  result  in  the  low  cost 
approacnes  of  job  search  and  workfare.    The  first  has  limited 
value  for  people  needing  remedial  education  or  training  and  who 
live  in  high  unemployment  areas. 

The  second  approach,  workfare,  results  in  a  policy  that 
encourages  the  creation  of  a  subclass  of  employee,  the  further 
erosion  of  decent  paying  jobs  through  the  displacement  of  regular 
civil  servants,  and  a  dimunition  in  the  quality  of  public 
services  from  the  cycling  of  people  in  and  out  of  public  work 
This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  a  sizeable  .-tog ram 
operating  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

AFSCME  reccimends  the  following: 

1)  withdraw  federal  support  for  workfare; 

2)  avoid  stretching  resources  too  thin  by  mandating  a 
universal  statewide  program; 

3)  serve  volunteers; 

4)  build  on  individual  assessments* 

5)  give  states  a  variety  of  choices  including  job  search, 
remedial,  vocational  and  higher  education,  job  training,  and  „age 
subsidies  with  equal  pay  benefits,  and  job  right'*,  plus  strong 
displacement  prohibitions;  F  y 

6)  provide  adequate  support  services; 

/)  give  states  flexibility  in  selecting  the  administering 
agency. 
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My  name  is  Nanine  Meiklejohn,  and  I  am  Assistant  Legislative 
Director  at  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  represent 
the  1.1  million  members  of  ay  union  at  this  hearing  on  work  and 
welfare. 

AFSCME  members  work  in  every  kind  of  state  and  lccal 
government  job  there  is.    Many  help  run  America's  welfare  system. 
They  are  on  the  frontline  every  day  coping  with  complicated 
rules,  heavy  caseloads,  and  the  personal  despair  of  poverty. 
Thousands  more  staff  the  employment  service  offices  which  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  WIN  program.    Many  others  are 
only  one  step  beyond  poverty  themselves,  having  left  the  welfare 
roles  during  the  great  expansion  of  state  and  local  government 
employment  from  1965-1975. 

AFSCMR's  commitment  to  federal  employment  and  training 
assistance  for  the  unemployed  is  a  longstanding  one.    It  is 
shaped  by  the  fact  that  we  represent  providers  of  these  services 
and  workars  who  ara  iir^ctly  affected  by  work  prcgr?m=  in  thz 
public  sector  —  a  feature  of  many  employment  and  training 
programs.    We  supported  CETA  while  seeking  to  protect  the  job 
security  and  rights  of  public  employees.    We  were  instrumental  in 
restoring  WIN  funds  in  1982.    We  worked  hard  to  see  that  the  1983 
jobs  stimulus  legislation  authorized  a  $200  million  Title  XX 
increase  to  restore  some  day  care  services  for  working  parents 
that  were  lost  in  1981.    Our  local  leadership  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  the  state  welfare* to- work  experiments  launched  under 
the  WIN  demonstrations. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  our  belief  that  the  causes  ^ 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency  are  complex  and  that  the  soluti  .s 
Cannot  be  simple  quick  fixes.    Even  a  broad  array  of  work 
requirements,  training,  and  education  focuses  on  only  one  aspect 
of  poverty  —  the  behavior  and  skills  of  the  individual.    We  also 
should  recognize  the  roles  played  by  recession,  technological 
charge,  trade  policies,  lagging  wages,  discrimination,  and  the 
rapid  growth  in  female-headed  families.    These  factors  will 
necessarily  determine  the  degree  of  success  of  any  work 
opportunity  program. 

A  job,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  an  escape 
from  poverty.    \  >day,  a  minimum  wage  job  provides  a  family  of 
three  only  73  percent  of  the  poverty  level  and  a  family  of  four 
only  61  percent.    Women  -r  the  majority  of  aduJts  on  AFOC  — 
overall  make  only  64  percent  as  much  as  their  male  counterparts, 
and  only  42  percent  of  them  earn  enough  to  pull  their  families 
above  the  poverty  line.    Vise  are  hardly  *ncou;aging  statistics. 

Well,  some  mignt  say,  let's  just  reverse  the    rend  toward 
female-  headed  families.    Obviously,  that's  easier  said  than 
done,  especially  since  it's  a  nationwide  phenomenon  affecting  all 
i' lasses  of  people.    Besides,  this  view  ignores  the  need  to  erase 
the  wage  discrimination  faced  by  women  and  the  desirability  that 
they  have  the  same  economic  opportunities  as  men-  The 
feminization  of  poverty  has  greatly  increased  the  urgency  of 
addressing  these  issues. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't  do  anything  we  can  to 
encourage  families  to  stay  together  and  to  discourage  out-of- 
wedlock  births.    Indeed,  your  legislation,  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
establish  a  teen  pregnancy  block  grar  :  and  mandate  two-parent 
coverage  under  AFDC  were  Important  initiatives  in  this  regard. 
But,  as  we  all  know,  they  fell  victim  to  President  Reagan's 
adamant  opposition  to  new  domestic  spending. 

It' a  precisely  that  reluctance  to  spend  money  that  causes  us 
to  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  present  interest  in  work  and 
welfare.    On  the  one  hand,  we're  very  pleased  t>  see  a  renewed 
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Interest  In  this  old  problem.    But  stronger  work  requirements 
without  money  unfairly  places  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
Individual.  ,  If  the  government  is  going  to  impose  obligations,  *it 
feel  the  government  ought  to  be  prepared  to  help.    And  It's  not 
going  to  be  cheap  or  easy  to  do  the  job  right,    in  California, 
for  example,  only  eight  counties  have  submitted  applications  to 
-ue  state  since  the  CAIN  pr.    :am  went  on  the  books  last  fall. 
They've  requested  a  total  ot  $58  million  and  none  of  them  are 
large  jurisdictions.  . 

Stronger  work  requirements  without  adequate  program  funos 
could  lead  to  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  lower  cost  approaches  of 
Job  search  and  workfare  which  may  not  achieve  much  and  could  do 
real  harm.    The  first  has  limited  value  for  people  who  need 
remedial  education  or  training  and  who  live  In  high  unemolovment 
areas.    Tne  second  has  no  redeeming  virtues  adequate  to 
compensate  for  the  damage  it  can  do. 

Much  of  what  you've  heard  about  workfare  makes  it  seem 
somewhat  benign  though  not  overwhelmingly  effective.  The 
Manpower  Development  Research  Corporation's  report,  for  example, 
concludes  that  it's  not  as  bad  as  opponents  claim  nor  so  good  as 
proponents  asseit.  * 

Me  disagree  with  that  judgement.    MDRC  treats  rather 
casually  tbe  fact  that  workfare  participants  in  San  Diego  said 
they'd  prefer  a  paid  job.    In  addition,  it  doesn't  even  look  into 
the  very  important  question  of  substitution. 

There's  one  understandable  reason  for  the  lack  of  analysis 
on  substitution.    It's  very  hard  to  quantify  or  prove.  AFSCME 
should  know,  because  t  ,  have  grappled  „ith  the  problem  under  CETA 
and  general  assistance  for  years.    The  union  has  never-won  in 
court,  although  we  have  had  some  favorable  arbitration  awards, 
most  recently  in  connection  with  Pennsylvania's  wo-kfare 
assignments. 

A  recent  court  ruling  involving  workfare  assignments  in 
Lackawanna,  Hew  York,  however,  shows  how  incredibly  slippery  the 
substitution  question  is.    In  that  case,  the  judge  ruled  that  no 
substitution  had  occurred  even  though  several  laid  off  sanitation 
workers  on  welfare  were  assigned  to  wock  off  their  benefits  by 
dolns  their  old  jobs.    According  to  the  judge,  the  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  a  plant  closing  proved  that  the  town  had 
not  intentionally  engaged  in  substitution. 

We  strongly  believe,  however,  that  especially  where  a 
sizeable  program  exists  for  a  sustained  period,  you  will  qet  a 
substitution  effect  in  which  unpaid  workfare  participants 
displace  regular  employees,    "he  result  Is  a  policy  that  endorses 
and  encourages  the  creation  of  a  subclass  of  employee,  the 
further  erosion  of  decent  paying  jobs,  and  a  diminution  in 
quality  of  public  services  from  the  cycling  of  people  in  and  out 
of  public  wofk. 

In  this  regard  it's  important  to  remember  that  AFDC  is  not 
the  only  program  under  which  workfare  can  be  created.  State 
general  assistance  and  food  stamp  programs  also  make  workfare 
assignments.    AFSCME  has  just  completed  a  nationwide  survey  of 
the  status  of  workfare  which  we  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record,    its  major  findings  indicate  that  28  states  have  an  AFDC 
workfare  component;  8  states  have  a  food  stamp  workfare 

^q^!SeIt^and  i!  8trteS  have  qeneral  workfare  programs. 

So  today  AFDC  workfare  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the 
local  level  the  effect  is  cumulative. 

«.«n.?!W  2°r!f  CiV(  demonstrates  what  can  happen  when  a  workfare 
program  of  significant  size  operates  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.    The  city  has  had  general  assistance  recipients  in  workfare 
assignments  under  its  Public  Works  Project  (pwp)  for  a  good  10 
years.    In  1984,  there  were  between  10,000  and  13,000  of  them. 
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They  made  up  around  five  percent  of  the  city  workforce.  Over 
half  were  in  two  PWP  titlesi  Clerical  Aide  and  Custodial  Aide. 

The  city  is  clearly  using  large  numbers  of  PWP  worker*  in 
low  or  unskilled  entry-level  functions  instead  of  hiring  civil 
servants,  who -would  earn  almost  twice  as  much.    Some  job 
categories  are  striking  in  this  regard •    For  example,  in  1976 
around  3,000  civil  servants  and  CETA  workers  were  in  the  civil 
service  title  Custodial  Assistant*    In  September  1984,  there  were 
only  1,700  civil  servants,  but  there  were  3,742  PWP  custodial 
aides*    In  1976,  400  civil  servants  worked  as  homemakers*  In 
September  1984,  there  were  855  PWP  homemaking  aides,  the 
equivalent  PWP  title,  and  no  civil  servants* 

At  the  same  tim";  the  city  had  a  budget  surplus  of  about 
$500  million*    !r£eed,  its  surplus  has  *jeen  running  in  that 
neighborhood  for  the  pest  three  to  four  years*    In  addition,  New 
York  has  gradually  built  its  workforce  back  up  to  pre-fiscal 
crisis  levels,  witt>  the  largest  hiring  increases  goinq  for 
uniformed  services,  teachers  and  clericals  in  social  services* 
Certainly,  at  the  very  least,  we  can  strongly  suspect  the  city  of 
using  PWP  for  low-skilled  work  so  that  it  can  use  city  revenue  to 
pay  iior  a  differed  *:lass  of  jobs* 

Even  it  one  were  to  concede  that  substitution  was  not 
occur ing,  which  we  certainly  would  not,  the  New  York  Civy 
experience  graphically  demonstrates  how  workfare  produces  a 
subclass  of  public  sector  workers  with  absolutely  no  protections. 
I  would  like  to  submit-  a  comparison  of  civil  service  and  PWP 
titles  with  their  respective  rates  of  pay*    The  PWP  rates  equal 
the  minimum  rate  for  the  equivalent  civil  service  title,  and  1975 
have  never  increased*    These  people  not  only  get  paid  less,  they 
get  no  benefits  and  have  no  grievance  procedures* 

The  experience .of  our  New  York  affiliate,  District  Council 
37,  in  seeking  to  represent  these  PWP  workers  was  almost  surreal. 
DC  37  was  told  it  could  not  represent  PWP  workers  because  they 
were  not  employees       even  though  they  were  performing  regular 
entry-level  work. 

A  workfare  participant  is  a  little  like  someone  who  doesn't 
have  a  birth  certificate.    Everyone  knows  you're  alive,  but 
legally  you're  not.    Everyone  knows  the  workfare  participant  is 
an  employee,  but  legally  he's  not. 

This  pattern  of  exploitatio'   is  not  limited  to  the  public 
sector  either*    Just  last  month,  the  u*S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
ruling  by  the  U*S*  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  that 
workfare  participants  doing  private  sector  work  in  Milwaukee 
County  had  been  denied  the  fair  and  full  value  of  their  work  by 
not  getting  prevailing  wages*    While  not  directly  at  issue  in  the 
court  case  itself,  the  question  of  substitution  was  assumed  by 
the  plair  iffs. 

According  to  one  of  the  advocates  who  worked  on  the  case, 
Milwaukee  Cjunty  had  been  cycling  around  2,000  general  assistance 
recipients  through  four  sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped 
in  a  year's  time.    As  many  as  500  private  companies  got  work 
performed  at  the  mininum  wage  through  this  arrangement.    In  one 
particular  case,  the  E.R*  Wagner  Company,  which  was  making  parts 
for  Whirlpool,  had  laid  off  26  steelworkers  and  moved  machines 
over  to  the  Goodwill  office  where  the  work  was  done  by  people 
working  off  a  welfare  grant  at  tne  minimum  wage. 

Frankly,  we  see  little  difference  between  the  government 

encouraging  this  exploitive  policy  and  its  inability  to  develop  a 

reasonable  trade  policy  to  prevent  low  overseas  wages  from 
destroyin.  U.S.  jobs. 
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Workfare  proponents  stem  fond  these  days  of  saying  that  it 
provides  useful  public  services  and  enhances  the  dignity  of  the 
participant.    How  iror.ic  that,  sounds  to  those:  of       who  defended 
CETA  against  charges  of  make-work,  dead-end  jobs.    The  fact  is 
that  in  New  York,  San  Diego,  and  West  Virginia,  many  of  the 
workfare  slots  used  to  be  CETA  slots.    Perversely,  it  seems,  when 
2J2!iFay!*?qual,pa£,and  ben,fit8'  it's  make-work,  but  when  it 
doesn't,  it's  valuable.    That  makes  no  sense,    if  a  jo**  is  worth 
doing,  the  people  doing  it  deserve  equal  treatment. 

As  for  the  auch-touted  value  of  workfare  as  a  way  to  provide 
training  or  experience  and  to  save  money  by  facilitating  the 
transition  off  welfare,  at  best  the  evidence  is  limited.  Indeed, 
workfare  can  even  be  counterproductive  in  that  regard.    A  1985 
study  by  the  New  York  Civil  service  Employees  Association  of  the 
PWP  program  found  actual  cases  of  supervisors  trying  to  block 
participants'  efforts  to  find  jobs.    The  supervisors  wanted  to 
keep  these  valuable  workers  who  were  "free."  Clearly,  those 
Lackawanna  sanitation  workers  weren't  getting  training  or 
experience  by  doing  their  old  jobs  as  workfare  assignments. 

Similarly,  the  MDRC  San  Diego  study  tound  that  the  work 
assignments  didn't  contribute  much  to  skill  development  and  that 
program  savings  from  movement  off  welfare  are  likely  to  be 
limited.    Indeed,  MDRC  found  only  a  one  percent  net  impact  for 
departures  from  welfare,    studies  cl  programs  in  other  states 
such  as  Connecticut,  Minnesota  and  Florida  also  have  concluded 
that  workfare  is  not  cost  effective. 

The  5.6  percent  employment  gain  for  the  San  Diego 
recipients,  while  characterized  by  MDRC  as  significant,  hardly 
compensates  for  workfare's  potential  for  displacement  by  unpaid 
workers.    Additionally,  previous  studies  have  concluded  that  work 
experience,  which  workfare  resembles,  had  less  employment  impact 
than  public  service  employment  or  programs  with  intensive 
training  and  education  components. 

If  the  case  for  or  agt.nst  workfare  really  hinges  on  the 
view  that  we  must  change  values  and  the  perceived  fairness  of  the 
welfare  system  —  in  other  words,  that  it's  desirable  for 
f2£iEie2t8it0  do  somethin9  in  return  for  government  assistance  — 
AFSCME  believes  there  are  much  better  ways  to  go. 

Given  the  likelihood  that  resources  are  going  to  be  hard  to 

-HSo??'/"  "°U12  firSt  ur9e  yOU  to  "ithdraw  federal  financial 
support  for  workfare  projects.    At  a  time  of  very  scarce 
resources,  the  federal  government  should  rot  be  investing  in  an 
activity  which  offers  very  marginal  benef  ts  and  which  is  so 
inequitable,    if  you  want  to  underwrite  public  sector  work 
activities,  then  guarantee  equal  pay,  benefit*  and  30b  rights, 
build  in  tough  anti-substitution  protections,  and  scrong 
monitoring  mechanisms. 

Second,  avoid  stretching  resources  too  thin  by  mandating  a 
universal  statewide  w0rk  and  training  program,    it's  better  to 
start  small,  do  the  job  well,  and  build  on  success  than  to  try  to 
do  *  lot  and  not  do  it  very  well. 

Third,  don't  mandate  participation  requirements.  Serve 
o?i«;»ryo\in?te!a\,0ne  iraP°rtant  l«*on  from  the  Massachusetts 
?f  ifJIi  Vhaf  ?iartin*  "mal1  ™d  serving  mot    ated  volunteers 
is  likely  to  yield  success  stories  that  „ill  t    cact  even  more 
volunteers  and  build  public  support.    If  funds  are  limited,  it's 
common  sense  to  serve  those  that  want  help  first. 

Fourth,  build  on  individualized  assessments.    Like  everyone 
else,  AFDC  recipients  have  different  skills  and  interests.  They 
should  be  involved  In  the  development  of  their  employabilitv 
plans  to  ensure  that  they  are  committed  to  making  it  work. 
Trying  to  impose  a  single  solution  or  a  very  limited  set  of 
options  i-(  likely  :o  result  in  inappropriate  services  and  to 
squander  public  funds. 
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Fifth,  don't  put  the  states  in  a  straight jacket.    Give  them 
a  *lde  variety  of  choices  including  job  search,  remedial, 
vocational  and  higher  education,  job  training,  and  various  forms 
of  wage  subsidies  at  equal  pay  and  benefits.    Stress  the  need  to 
make  use  of  existing  federal  and  state  programs.    Even  with  the 
budget  cuts,  resources  are  available.    We  should  go  after  them 
more  aggressively. 

Sixth,  support  services  are  a  must.    Child  care  is 
especially  critical  for  working  parents.    Transitional  medical 
care  of  up  to  a  year,  after  leaving  welfare,  also  is  important  to 
assure  adequate  health  care  and  maintain  the  incentive  to  work. 

Seventh,  allow  the  states  to  choose  which  state  agency 
should  administer  employment  and  training  services  for  welfare 
recipients.    Minnesota,  for  example,  recently  combined  them  with 
several  other  training  activities  including  JTPA  and  the 
Employment  Service  so  as  to  remove  tic  welfare  stigma.  What 
makes  sense  politically  and  bureaucratically  in  one  state  might 
not  work  in  another  state. 

H.R.  4986,  just  introduced  last  week  by  Congressman  Gus 
Bawklr.s  incorporates  many  of  these  principles.    We  urge  you  to 
give  It  careful  consideration. 

Finally,  we  want  to  encourage  you  not  to  burden  a  new 
program  with  unrealistic  expectations.    The  research  coming  in 
suggests  that  dramatic  reductions  In  welfare  rolls  and  in  welfare 
costs  are  unlikely.    Especially  If  you  opt  for  the  strategy  of 
making  Intensive  Investments,  you're  not  likely  to  see  dramatic 
abort-term  results.    In  addition,  It  would  be  self-defeating 
politically  to  present  this  program  as  the  answer  to  reducing 
welfare  dependency  and  poverty  when  we  also  need  to  raise  lagging 
wage*  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  reduce  wage  discrimination 
against  women  through  pay  equity  Initiatives,  modify  federal 
policies  that  discourage  family  stability,  and  undertake  more 
general  economic  policies  to  stimulate  employment  opportunites. 
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Status  Report— Vv'crkfare  Program  States 
May,  1986 


Workfare  Targeted  at  Recipients  of: 


Qenwil 


Stat* 

Assistance 

(GA) 

AFDC 

Food 
Stamps** 

Covorags— Comments 

Alabama 

No  6A  Program 

Yes 

Optional  to  counties;  operating  in 
3  counties 

Arizona 

M& 

No 

WN  Demonatratlon  Project— does  not 

include  worfcf ara  nmnmtnt  tUyVhra 

under  consideration.  Operating  In 
2  counties 

Arkansas 

No  6A  Pro  f  rim 

Yes* 

Yas 

WIN  Demonstration  Project  operating  In 
22  counties. 

California 

Yet 

Yes* 

General  atalatanea  wnrkfim  iim  t«H  tn 
San  Ofego  County,  New  AFDC  program 
(GAIN)  has  workfare  component. 

Colorado 

No 

Yes 

Operating  In  25  counties. 

Connecticut 

Yes 

.  —  _ 

No 

GA  workfare  mandatory  statewide.  New 
AFDC  program  excludes  workfare. 

Dataware 

No 

Yes* 

AFDC  workfare  (s  mandatory  for  certain 
categories  of  recipients. 

District  of 
Columbia 

No 

No 

Wbrkfare  legislation  for  GA  and  AFDC 
recipients  before  City  Council. 

Florida 

No  GA  Program 

No 

Yas 

Mandatory  afatvwida  AFDC  mnH  M 

■       Mini  VWCWIUf  ^TUv  «>  f\J  rv 

workfare  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
state  legislature. 

Georgia 

No 

Yas* 

WIN  Demonstration  Project  operating  In 
7  counties. 

Hawaii 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  mandatory  statewide. 

Idaho 

No  GA  Program 

Yes 

Mandatory  AFDC  workfare  statewide. 

Illinois 

Yes 

Yes* 

Yes 

New  program  has  mandatory,  statewide 
we/kfare  component  for  GA  and  AFDC. 

Indtina 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  optional  to  counties. 

Iowa 

Yes 

Yes* 

GA  workfare  optional  to  counties. 
Mandatory  AFDC  workfare  for 
unemployed  pa  rants  operating  in  49 
counties. 

Kansas 

Yes 

Yes 

GA  workfare  mandatory  statewide  AFDC 
workfare  operating  In  19  counties. 

Maine 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  mandatory  statewide 

Maryland 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  operating  In  three  counties. 

Michigan 

Yes 

Yas* 

Statewide  GA  and  AFDC  workfare. 

Minnesota 

"n~o~ 

Yas 

AFDC  workfare  operating  in  8  counties. 

Montana 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  operating  in  20  counties. 

Nebraska 

No  GA  Program 

Yes* 

AFDC  *  srkfare  limited  to  Unemployed 
Parer  esses 

New  Hampshire 

Yes 

NO 

GA  n    Kfare  optional  to  counties 

New  Jersey 

Yes 

No 

GA  workfare  mandatory  statewide 

ERIC 
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ATTACHMENT  1  (cont'd) 

Aeoaetance  Food 


(OA) 

AFDC 

Stamp*** 

CovefOgo-  COflMlMfltt 

_  -  -  a  a  -  ■  

MW  MfUCO 

No 

Yaa 

AETV  MvlrfiM  iknitMf  tn  *  fcj#  rminf  Im 
Wvv  rvhuwi  iimii^u  uj  v  jm»  cuuniivs> 

Naw  York 

Yea 

mnmn  irumiv  worn  rrufvvu 
authorised  statewide.  New  AFDC 
program  may  Include  workfara 
component. 

North  Carolina 

NoGAProfram 

Yaa 

Yea 

Mandatory  AFDC  wortfare  program 
operational  In  12  eountlaa. 

North  Oakota 

No 

Yaa 

Mandatory  AFDC  workfara  program 
operational  ki  11  counties. 

Ohio 

Yaa 

Yaa 

Mandatory  AFDC  workfara  program  In 
eight  counties. 

OMahomi 

No 

Yaa* 

Ar\A<  moriuowry  w  niii  compwwni  in 
WIN  Demo,  operating  statewide. 

Yaa 

Yaa* 

component  ki  WIN  Demo  are  atatewide. 

Rnoda  (aland 

Yaa 

No 

OA  etstewlda  workfara  program. 

Sooth  Carolina 

No 

Yaa 

Yaa 

^FOC  mandatory  workfara  program 
operating  in  two  eountlaa. 

South  Dakota 

~~  No 

Yaa* 

Yea 

AFDC  workfara  component  In  WIN  Demo, 
operating  statewide. 

Utah 

Yaa 

Yaa 

GA  mandatory  workfara  operetinf 
atatewide.  AFDC  mandatory  workfara  tor 
uneealgneil  WIN  mandatories. 

Vermont 

NoGA  Ptotrem 

Yaa 

AFDC  workfara  mandatory  for 
unemployed  para<na  actrva  6  months 
or  mora. 

Vkfinia 

Yaa' 

~"Yes*~~ 

Yea 

Mandatory  for  GA.AFDC  workfara 
component  In  WIN  Demo,  la  etatewfda. 

Washington 

No 

Yaa 

Yaa 

AFDC  mandatory  workfara  operating  In 
two  eountlaa. 

Jest  Virginia 

No  " 

Yaa* 

Mandatory  AFDC  workfara  component 
operating  atatewide. 

Wisconsin 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Stata  legislature  has  enacted  pilot  AFDC 
program  with  a  mandatory  workfara 
component  Limited  to  two  or  mofe 
eountlaa. 

*State  to  operating  an  AFDC  Oern*^ 
~£bod  Si*^  S«currry  Act  of  iSe^ 
Aprttt  1M7  formphytb*  but  unamptoyad  Fool  Stamp  Program  radpkntt.  Scares  have  the  fhxlbitttyln  dot* 
me**  tfw  program  corttponentiSttta  tra/n/ng, 
comrmirirh/ work  experience  ^ 
work  canotttena  and  eaneffttracerVstfa^ 

progrems  or  ect/vftfes.  Minimum  radphnt  participation  ttandartt  are  to  be  tatfwach  staf. 
•  sesreea.  -Stete  Mtofcnjre  Stab*  Assort  Joes  WMeh.  Oeeembee  ifiZ 
•~*^*HrmSmM»*aortOtfkaofFamfiyA$$t*tafK* 

-a»WCharattml#kiat<bMnlAut$t*K*hotnm.  0ftk»oftr*AM&tamUaatarytorPlarniniand£Y9tt^ 

US.  Oapattmam  of  Haamtrt  Human  $mka*.Ma% 
— Contacts  wrth  AffSCMT     stefeorndsls.  Januarr*prtl.  If  14. 

AOCNE 

PaaMc^tOyOsasriwaril 

MlUlIN 
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ATTACHMENT  2 


Comparison  of  Hourly  Rates  Between 
PKP  and  Comparable  City  Titles 


Hourly 

££P  Rate 

Attendant  Aide  3.92 

Clerical  Aide  3.83 

Covtunity  Service  Asst  3.35 

Custodial  Aide  A.M.  3.85 

Custodial  Aide  p.m.  4.10 

Elevator  Aide  3.98 

Clerical  Aide  4.06 

Homemaking  Aide  4.35 

Janitorial  Aide  3.74 

Messenger  Aide  3.33 

Of 'ice  Machine  Aide  3.83 

Pest  Control  4. 06 

Stenographic  Aide  '4.06 

Stock  Assistant  4.51 

Telephone  Aide  4. 06 

ping  Aide  3.83 

Watchman  Aide  A.M.  3.92 

Watchman  Aide  P.M.  4.17 

Food/Housekeeping  Aide  4.15 

Computer  operator  Aide  5.24 
Computer  Programmer 

Aide  7.10 

Utility  Aide  3.92 

Key  Punch  Aide  3.95 

Motor  Vehicle  Aide  3.59 

Child  Service  Aide  3.94 

Hospital  Clerical  Aide  4.57 
Hospital  Messenger  Aide  3.83 

Hospital  Elevator  Aide  4.25 
Hospital  Food  t 

Housekeeping  Asst  4.43 
Hospital  institutional 

Aide  4.43 
Truckman's  Helper 


City  Title 

Attendant 
Clerk 

Community  Service  \ide 
Custodial  Asst 


Elevator  Operator 
Account  Clerk 
Home maker 

Kesaenger 

Office  Alliance  Opr 
Pest  Control  Aide 
Stenographer 
Assistant  Stockhandler 
Telephone  Operator 
Typist 
Hatch  person 


6/30/84 
Hourly 
Rate 


6.63 
6.89 
6.77 
6.55 

+  10%  shift 

differential 

6.70 

7.12 

7.51 


Dietary /Housekeeping  Aide 
Computer  operator 

Computer  Programmer 
Senior  Citizen  Spec 
Key  P*uich  operator 


89 
89 
12 
12 
58 
12 
89 
63 

+10%  night 

differential 

7.36 

8.49 

11-16 


Senior  Clerk 
Messenger 
Elevator  Operator 
Oietary /Housekeeping 

Aide  . 
institutional  Aide 

Laborer 


7.01 


7.68 
6.89 
6.70 

7.36 
7.36 


Mr.  Pease.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Meiklejohn.  Mr. 
^,     Frenzel,  would  you  like  to  begin  the  questioning? 

Mr.  Frknzel.  No;  I  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  testimony. 
I  appreciate  them  being  here.  I  will  say  to  Ms.  Meiklejohn  that  she 
|      described  the  whole  policy  in  her  conclusion.  It  is  an  extraordinary, 
comprehensive  job.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Pease.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  also.  Your  testimony  was 
s.       excellent,  quite  comprehensive.  Truly,  you  did  not  leave  very  many 
*      questions  unanswered.  The  Chair  then  would  again  express  his 
$p      gratitude  for  jour  testimony  and  declare  the  hearing  at  an  end. 
Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
[Submissions  for  the  record  follow:] 
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Congress  of  tijc  ftnitrt  frtatrs 


l>ousr  of  fcrprrKniatibrs 
Washington.  DC  20515 


March  18,  1986 


Tht  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 

Unemployment  Compensation 
B-317  Rayburn  HOB 
Washington,  D.C.,  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  the  subcommittee's  hearing 
into  proposals  for  reforming  the  current  Unemployment  Insurance  system. 
This  is  an  especially  appropriate  moment  for  such  a  hearing.  Economic 
recovery  has  pushed  aggregate  unemployment  rates  back  to  their  pre-1982 
recession  levels:    With  recovery,  many  states  have  rebuilt  their  U.I.  trust 
funi  balances  and  are  reexamining  their  policies  for  dealing  with  Ubcr 
merMt  instability.    Believing  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  interest 
in  encouraging  this  re-evaluation,  i  am  pleased  to  have  uiis  opportunity  to 
submit  my  comments  for  your  consideration. 

Each  economic  recovery  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  produced 
successively  higher  levels  of  aggregate  unemployment.    The  current  recovery, 
with  unemployment  hovering  at  more  than  7%  after  a  two  year  expansion,  is  no 
exception . 

What  is  exceptional  about  this  recovery  is  the  lack  of  promise  it 
holds,  even  in  faster  growing  regions,  for  agricultural,  industrial  and 
service  sector  workers  displaced  by  changes  in  technology  and  world  trade 
Last  year  Massachusetts  had  a  relatively  lo»  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
3.9  percent,  with  300,000  workers  seeking  jobs.    But  even  amidst  this 
relative  prosperity,  fully  10%  of  the  Commonwealth's  workforce  became 
eligible  for  --»nd  collected-  U.I.  benefits.    And  each  week  hundreds  of 
skilled  workers  exh^  sted  their  U.I.  eligibility  without  finding  employment. 

The  time  to  devise  effective  policies  for  reintegrating  these  workers 
into  the  labor  force  is  now,  during  the  recovery,  not  after  we  have  entered 
the  next  recession.    Massachusetts  already  operates  a  number  of  programs 
specifically  designed  to  address  the  mismatch  between  job  skills  and  job 
opportunities,  between  areas  of  job  growth  and  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment.    Last  year  the  state  dedicated  $300  million  for  these 
employment  and  training  programs. 
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The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford 
March  18,  1986  4 
Paga  Two 

As  my  state  and  other*  work  to' increase  the  flexible  coordination 
of  these  programs,  attention  has  naturally  focused  on  the  unemployment 
insurance  system.    To  the;extent  that  state  employment  services  reduce 
the  intidsnce  and  tenure  of  insured  unemployment,  savings  are  reflected  in 
lower  claims  on  the  U.I.  system.'  }J' 

States  can  be  encouraged  to  Intensify  their  employment  service 
activities  by  linking  these  to  the.cost  savings  they  produce  in  U.I. 
outlays.   Currently,  employment  services  are  linked  to  U.I.  only  by 
administrative  fiat.    Most  states  require  U.I.  recipients  to  register  with 
state  employment  agencies  In  order  to  qualify  for  benefits.    Others,  such  as 
Massachusetts,  have  begun  "marketing"  many  employment  services  specifically 
to  U.I.  recipients.    But  ncrwhere  are  these  activities  combined  into  a 
coordinated  program  effort. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  program  innovation  is  the  difficulty  of 
financing  small  scale  U.I.  demonstration  projects  and  the  necessarily  modest 
returns  that  can  be  expected  of  these.   States  with  well-funded  U.I. 
accounts  wishing  to  study  the 'affect  of  integrating  employment  services  with 
U.I.  benefits  must  either  add  on  special  non-FUTA  payroll  taxes,  increase 
state  appropriations  or  undertake  wholesale  restructuring  of  their  U.I 
system.   That  these  requirements  effectively  discourage  innovation  Is 
evident  In  the  comparatively  few  U.I.  demonstrations  now  being  undertaken. 

Thus  despite  the  long  term  ,bt nefits  that  such  demonstrations  could 
produce,  and  despite  the  growing  Interest  In  U.I.  reform,  there  Is  little 
incentive  to  pursue  improvements. 

I  recently  introduced  legislation  to  promote  state  initiatives  in 
employment  programs  serving  U.I.  recipients.    This  bill  removes  impediments 
to  U.I.  demonstration  programs  without  threatening  the  basic  security  or  any 
participating  state's  U.I.  syster.    It  wiil  direct  additional  employment 
services  to  U.I.  recipients  without  affecting  the  normal  delivery  of  cash 
benefits.    And  it  offers  states  van  incentive  to  pursue  cost  saving  program 
innovation  without  increasing  federal  outlays. 

Under  the  terms  of 5 this  legislation,  qualified  states  could  collect  up 
to  one  quarter  of  the  annual  interest  earnings  of  their  U.I.  trust  fund 
accounts.   This  portion  of  their  interest  earnings,  a  small  fraction  of  any 
state's  total  U.I.  reserves,  woujd  finance  temporary  demonstration  programs 
delivering  a  combination  of  employment  related  services  to  eligible  U.I. 
recipients. 

States  participating  in  these  demonstrations  would  submit  yearly 
reports  on  program  activities  and  their  affect  on  total  U.I.  claims. 
Some  demonstrations  might  focus  on  improving  the  joint  administration  of 
U.I  benefits  and  employment  services.    Others  might  upgrade  labor  market 
planning  techniques.    Still  others  may  focus  on  providing  U.I.  recipient-* 
with  relocation  allowances  or  targeted  private  sector  retraining 
opportunities.    The  point  is  that  states  are  quickly  gaming  considerable 
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The  Honorable  Harold  £.  Ford 
March  18,  1986 
Page  Three 

experience  with  the  range  of  employment  services  called  for  by  prevailing 
Inbor  market- conditions.   We  should  now  begin  promoting  demonstration 
programs  that  provide  experience  with  the  creative  and  aggressive 
delivery  of  these  services  to  U.I.  recipients. 

Effective  demonstrations  would  leverage  increased  state  investment  in 
employment  related  services.    Program  reports  should  show  that  under 
constant  economic  assumptions,  actual  U.I:  outlays,  including  the  costs  of 
the  demonstration,  were  held' below  projected  outlays.    In  short,  successful 
demonstrations  would  produce  net  program  savings. 

Participation  would  not  require  states  to  restructure  their  basic  U.I. 
system.    Nor  could  underteking  a  demonstration  affect  the  security  of  any 
states  U.I.  system,   we  can  safeguard  the  normal  delivery  of  U.I.  cash 
benefits  by  requiring  fe'Igibie  stale*  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  current  U.I.  account  balances  are  adequate,  after  deducting  the 
designated  portion  of. interest  income,  to  meet  all  projected  U.I.  claims. 
Continued  eligibility  for  demonstration  funds  would  depend  on  recertifying 
each  year  that  existing  u.l.  balances  remained  "solvent". 

i  his  sort  of  eligibility  criteria  targets  these  demonstrations  to 
states  with  stable  U.l.  accounts  and  growing  economies.    Those  states 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  in  other  words,  will  be  those 
with  the  best  chances  of  showing  positive  results.   Already  several  states 
are  in  position  to  undertake  thtse  demonstrations.   We  should  encourage 
then*  to  explore  cost  effective  miens  of  delivering  U.l.  benefits  and 
employment  services  to  recipients.   Through  limited  demonstrations  wc 
can  speed  the  return  of  our  skilled  workforce  back  to  the  workplace.  And 
perhaps  equally  important,  we  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  careful  review 
of  programs  addressing  long  term  structural  unemployment. 

Representatives  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  havs  been 
invited  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  this  morning.    They  will  address 
a  wide  range  of  U.l.  reform  proposals,  including  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  underteking  limited  U.l.  demonstration  projects.  I  am  keenly  interested 
in  your  thoughts  on  their  presentation  as  well  as  on  the  best  methods  by 
which  tr  »  we  can  encourage  state  initiated  U,l.  demonstrations. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
hearing.    I  look  forward  to  continuing  these  discussions  as  the  subcommittee 
further  reviews  U.l.  reform  proposals. 


With  warm  regard, 


CGA:cru 


'Chester  G.  Atkins 
Member  of  Congress 
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STATEMENT  OF 

CONGRESSMAN  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  WISCONSIN 

WAYS  AND.  MEANS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  Chairman  for  his  decision 
to  study  ways  to  reduca  dependency  on  public  ass i stance,  and 
I  would  also  lika  to  thank  the  Cossnittss  for  the  opportunity 
to  offsr  testimony  on  this  issus. 

Nsw  ways  to  encouraga  individuals  to  become 
self-reliant  ara  na»da<§.    In  racant  years,  tha  prevailing 
approach  to  social  waif ara  policy  has  bean  to  cut 
individuals*  welfare  benefits  in  an  attempt  to  promote 
self-sufficiency  among  the  poor*    The  1981  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  change*  the  eligibility  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  causing  408,000  families  to 
lose  their  benefits  and  reducing  benefits  for  299,000  other 
families.    Many  other  social  programs  were  cutback  because 
they  were  thought  to  create  dependency  on  the  government 
without  helping  individuals  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  approach  to  social  welfare  polic,  will  no  doubt  be 
reinforced  by  the  review  of  welfare  policy  called  for  by  the 
President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  speech.  The  Domestic 
Policy  Council  which  is  conducting  this  review  is  reportedly 
about  to  recommend  limiting  the  total  value  of  assistance 
that  low-income  individuals  can  receive  from  the  government, 
on  the  assumption  that  this  would  help  individuals  to  become 
self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  cruelly  one-sided  way  to 
encourage  individuals  to  become  self-suff icient.    Instead  of 
harsh  disincentives  for  individuals  who  remain  reliant  on 
public  assistance,  we  need  positive  incentives  to  encourage 
individuals  to  become  self-reliant. 

The  most  effective  incentive  for  individuals  to  provide 
for  themselves  is  a  wage  that  allows  them  and  their  families 
to  achieve  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Unfortunately, 
because  the  minimum  wage  has  lost  so  much  of  its  value, 
unskilled  individuals  now  have  few  incentives  to  work. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  an  individual  with  two 
children  can  actually  receive  more  from  from  basic  welfare 
and  Food  Stamp  benef its, than  from  a  minimum  wage  job.  A 
full-time,  year-round  minimum  wage  worker  earns  only  $6,968. 
Moreover,  in  the  five  yea^s  since  the  minimum  wage  was  last 
increased*  inflation  has  reduced  its  purchasing  power  by 
25%.    A  minimum  wage  that  does  not  permit  a  working  American 
to  support  a  family  without  resorting  to  public  assistance 
needs  to  be  changed. 

Americans  have  always  placed  a  great  value  on  hard 
work,  self-reliance,  and  individual  success.    The  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  would  help  to 
reinforce  these  values  and  to  protect  the  millions  of 
Americans  from  the  devastacing  effects  of  poverty.    In  the 
Committee* s  deliberations,  t  hope  that  they  will  consider 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  as  part  of  an  effective 
program  to  reduce  dependency  on  public  assistance. 
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STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN  MAVROULES  TO  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  -  March  20,  1986 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  public  Assis- 
tance and  Unemployment  Compensation  for  the  opportunity  to  lesti./ 
on  behalf  of  a  very  successful  employment-training  program  imple- 
mented in  the  Cownonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    The  Employment  and 
Training  (ET)  Coices  Program  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is  designed  to  help  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (APDC)  recipients  and  applicants  to  be  independent  of 
welfare  assistance  and  gain  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ET  Choices  program  on  October  1,  1983: 

-  23,048  AFDC  clients  have  been  placed  in 
employment  positions.     (See  Attached  Chart  •  4) 

-  Massachusetts  AFDC  caseload  has  dropped  8.6% 
between  1983  and  1985.     (See  Attached  Chart  #'s 
10  and  11) 

-  jobs  with  an  average  full  time  wage  of  $10,100 
per  year  or  double  the  welfare  grant  have  been 
provided.   (Chart  I  8) 

-  more  than  6,000  businesses  have  participated  in 
the  program. 

-  Massachusetts  taxpayers  have  saved  $69  million. 
(See  chart  #  12) 

There  are  many  features  of  this  innovative  program  which  distingui.n 
it  from  other  employment-training  programs  and  contribute  to  its 
overwhelming  success.    Unlike  th*  Workfare  program  supported  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the  approach  of  ET  Choices  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  welfare  recipients,  if  given  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain quality  education  and  vocational  training,  as  well  as  job 
placement  and  support  services,  will  opt  for  employment  over  wel- 
fare assistance. 

The  program  is  designed  to  encourage  client  involvement  through 
maximizing  choices  rather  than  forcing  participation  with  penalties 
for  non-cooperation. 
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In  order  to  make  the  various  components  of  the  ET  Choices  program 
function  effectively  and  efficiently,  the  administration  of  ET  is 
centralized  under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.    The  Public 
Welfare  Department  enters  into  performance  based  contracts  with 
other         state  agencies.    Thaoo  agencies  include:  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security,  Office  of  VraininQ  and  Employment  Policy 
(the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act,  JTPA  system),    Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation,  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  the  Department  ot 
Education. 

ET  Choices  has  four  major  components:     (See  charts  I's  2  and  3) 

1)  -  Assessment  and  Career  Planning 

2)  -  Training  and  Placement  Services 

a.  Division  of  Employment  and  Security 

Provides  job  development  and  place- 
ment services. 

b.  .-kills  Training 

Provided  under  JTPA  system  and 
other  skills  training  programs 
such  as  the  Bay  State  Skills  Corpora- 
tion. 

c.  On-the- Job-Training  through  Supported 
Work 

3)  -  Edu:  itional  Servic  t 

a.  Basic  Education:  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  Adult  Basic  Education,  and 
General  Equivalency  Diploma  courses. 

b.  Advance  Educations  post-secondary 
or  vocational  education  through 
voucher  system  with  community  colleges. 

4)  -  n  jpport  Services 

a.  C'tild  Care:  voucher  system  with  the 
Ittpartmer.t  of  Social  Services 

b.  Trrri.  ortation  Reimbursement 

There  ia  also  an  aggressive  outreach  and  marketing  campaign  tar- 
geted at  all  AFDC  recipients.    This  campaign  reflects  the  belie* 
that  clients  must  be  attracted  to  ET  as  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  advancement  rac»:er  ;han  me-ely  ac  n  condition  for  receiving 
welfare. 
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The  program  does  utilize  some  federal  fu  js  through  the  Work 
Incentives  Program,  WIN.    The  Administration  proposed  to  eliminate 
WIN  in  the  FY  1987  budget  and  replace  it  with  a  work fare  program. 
Under  this  proposal,  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  would  be  re- 
quired to  search  for  employment  and  enQage  in  other  similar  acti- 
vities as  a  condition  for  AFCD  eligibility.    The  Massachusetts 
experience  indicates  that  this  approach  is  ineffective.    The  Boston 
Globe  affirms  this  conclusion  in  an  editorial  on  August  2,  1985: 

Massachusetts1  cost-efficient  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  WIN  program  can  work, 
that  federal  dollars  can  be  well  spent,  '.hat 
welfare  recipients  really  do  prefer  to  ,/ork 
toward  independence.    Congress  should  Assist 
the  proposed  program  changes  and  budget  cuts. 
The  Reagan  Administration  must  realize  that 
poor  people  cannot  pink  themselves  up  by  the 
bootstraps  unless  they  have  boots. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  once  again  highlight  the  several 
factors  surrounding    he  success  and  achievement  of  the  ET  choices 
F^ogram:" 

Client  choice  from  an  array  of  programs  designed 
to  help  AFDC  clients  realize  their  full  career 
potential. 

-  Management  initiatir*  j,  including  local  office 
accountability  and  performance  based  contracts 
with  state  agencies. 


-  vital  support    .»r  vices  such  as  child  care  and 
transportatic 

-  close  and  effective  cooperation  with  other  state 
agencies. 

"  an  aggressive  marketing  and  outreach  campaign 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Governor* Michael  Dukakis  and  his 
Administration  ror  their  innovative  approach  and  fine  wo 'k 
accomplished  through  the  Employment  Training  Choices  Program. 
I  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
tc  study  the  various  components  of  the  ET  Choices  package  to 
perhaps  replicate  or  incorporate  some  of  these  in  a  federal 
employment-training  program. 
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EMPLOYMENT  ANO  TRAINING  CHOICES 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


iEL  S.  DUKAKIS,  GOVERNOR 


BACKGROUND 

.     Employment  and  Training  Choices  is  Massachusetts'  employment  program  for 
people  on  public  assistance. 

The  program  Is  known  as  E.T. 

.     E.T.  began  in  October  of  1983. 


.T.  RESULTS 


More  than  23,000  people  have  gotten  full  or  part-time  jobs. 

.     The  average  yearly  salary  is  $10,100  for  those  who  choose  full-time  work 
(more  than  double  the  average  yearly  welfare  grant  of  $4,800). 

All  the  Jobs  are  unsubsidlzed  and  dOX  are  in  the  private  sector. 

.     Over  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  provide  health  Insurance. 

.     86X  of  the  people  who  go  off  welfare  through  E.T.  are  still  off  welfare 
one  year  later. 

.     As  of  January  1,  1986,  E.T.  has  saved  taxpayers  $69  million  In  welfare 
benefits.   When  welfare,  Medicaid,  Food  Stamp  benefits  and  new  revenues 
from  Social  Security  contributions  and  Income  and  sales  «.a;:es  are  Include 
savings  will  total  $107  million  1n  Fiscal  Year  1986  *'ione. 

.     Massachusetts1  welfare  caseload  declined  8.6*  between  January  1983  and 
Janua* ,  1986  —  the  largest  decline  in  the  nation. 


E.T.  PROGRAM 

E.T.  participants  may  choose: 

-  assessment  and  career  counseling 

-  education  and  skills  training 

-  on-the-job  training  through  supported  work 

-  Job  placement  ♦Hrcugh  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 

.     Daycare  and  transportation  allowances  are  available  to  all  E.T. 
participants. 


E.T.  EMPLOYERS 

More  than  8,000  Massachusetts  firms  have  hired  E.T.  graduates. 


.T.  graduates  whom  they  have  hired  are 
y-mntlvated. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CHOICES 
PROGRAM  GOALS 


•  Plact  50,000  Welfare  Recipients  into  Jobs 

•  Reduce  Welfare  Dependency 

•  Save  150  Million  Tax  Dollars 
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ET  CHOICES 
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FLOWCHART 


Cataar  Planning 


Education  and  Training 
EngHah_as  a  Sacood  Languaga 
Ganarat  Education  Dagrat 
Community  CoMaga  Vouchars 
Joba8WNa  Training 
UTPA/Say  ttal*  SkMt  Corporation) 


WtuBoortad  VMbfffc 
(OrHhogobTfoWng) 


|  MMBBjiajyafr    -  n  itajair^Min 

"M    UnaubakNzad  Employment  I 


k     Job  Davatoamant/Placamant 

r      DMHon  ot  Emptoymtm  Study 
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CHART  5 


ET  FULL  TIME  PLACEMENTS 
COMPARED  TO  ALL  JOBS  BY 
PERCENTAGE  AND  HOURLY  WAGE 
July  1,  IMS-Dec.  1,1985 


AM** 


Avvrags 
mrtytibos 


of Jobs 


Avtrsg*  Psrcsntags 
Hourly  Msgs  of  Jobs 


$4.41 

2H 

$C3* 

5% 

5.10 

2 

4.32 

4 

O.w 

3 

Transportation 

6.77 

3 

4,83 

4 

3.74 

10 

5.62 

6 

Machine  Tradss 

5.30 

3 

6.88 

7 

Construction 

6.24 

.  5 

4.66 

8 

Donchwofk 

5.01 

5 

7.33 

10 

Prc#ssional/Mar«agerial 

7.79 

3 

4.67 

12 

Packing/Handling 

4.27 

21 

5.16 

18 

Ssrvk* 

3.95 

22 

528 

28 

OoricsJ 

4.37 

19 

5.48 

100 

total 

4.50 

100 
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CHART  6 


ET:  TWO  YEAR  RESULTS 


90.000  f— 
90,000 1— 


70,000 


60.000 


50,000 


40,000 


30,000 


20,000 


10,000 


85,000 
FamillM  on  wtlfare 


16,000 
On  waiting  lists 

for  E.T. 


12,0C0 
Currently 
participating 

in  ET. 


20,000 
Placad  into  jobs 
to  date 

(85%  retainad 
thair  job  for 
ct  toast  30  days) 
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CHART  / 


ET  EXEMPT  PARTICIPANTS 
1984  VS.  1985 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


18% 


Women 

with 
children 
underage 
tlx 


35% 


Women 

with 
children 
under  age 
six 


1984  1985 

Figurtt  lor  first  quart*  (Oct.-Oac.  1904)  and  most  racant  quart tr  (Juna-Aug.  1965) 


10/1/85 
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CHAPT  11 


TWELVE  LARGEST  WELFARE  STATES 
AFDC  CASELOAD  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
1983  THROUGH  1985 


STATE 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

California 

Illinois 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Florida 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 


AFDC 
CASELOAD 
CHANGE 

+255% 
+185% 
+109% 
+5.1% 
M.6% 
+4.0% 
-2.8% 
-4.8% 
-55% 

-ao% 

-73% 

-a6% 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

RATE  CHANGE 
(percentage  points) 

-1.2 
-5.1 

-a2 

-45 
-4.2 
-2.7 
-52 
-35 
-10.0 
-4.4 
-2.1 
-35 


Sourca:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Warfare 
Office  of  Resaarch.  Planning  and  Evaluation 
and 

Massachusetts  Division  of  Emplcynerrt  Security 
Oftta  of  Research.  Planning  and  Evaluation 


2/C1/86 
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CHART  12 


CUMULATIVE  FT  SAVINGS 


$150  million 
50,000  Placements 


Jan.  1, 


1983 


$69  million 


Not©:  Estimated  net  savings  ptr  p*scomont.  S3, 000. 
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April  4,  1986 


Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
1102  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


The  National  Association  of  Personnel  Consultants  is 
pleased  to  submit  its  comments  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
of  your  hearing  on  Work,  Education  and  Training 
Opportunities  for  Welfare  Recipients. 


As  noted  in  the  enclosed  written  statement,  tlie  private 
personnel  consulting  industry  believes  that  it  can  be  a 
resource  to  assist  ir  the  placement  of  job-ready  welfare 
applicants.     Private  placement  agencies  have  already  done  so 
in  a  number  of  States  and  have  current  contracts  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  both  of  which  have  been  favorably 
evaluated  by  governmental  organizations  within  those  States. 


Among  the  many  avenues  that  should  be  available  to 
welfare  recipients,  the  most  efficient  access  to  the  job 
market  must  certainly  be  given  a  high  priority.     Not  all 
applicants  are  job-ready  and  there  is  no  insurance  that  jobs 
could  be  found  for  all  those  who  are  job-ready.  However, 
Jobs  have  been  found  for  welfare  recipients  and  we  believe 
that  use  of  professional  private  placement  firms  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  government's  sfforts  to  assist 
welfare  recipients.  As  noted  in  our  testimony,  this  approach 
is  cost  effective  because  if  it  is  not  effective  in  placing 
the  worker  in  a  job,  there  is  no  cost. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  place  this  information 
in  the  hearing  record. 


S  incere  ly , 
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WRITTEN  NAPC  TESTIMONY 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  WAYS  4  MEANS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

HEARINGS  FOR 
WORK,   EDUCATION  4  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

As  citizens,  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Personnel  Consultants  welcome  this  and  other  inquiries  into 
better  ways  Ko  assist  those  in  America  who  are  not 
self-supporting.     Obviously,  our  objective  should  be  *o 
enable  as  many  welfare  recipients  as  possible  to  become 
self-supporting.     NAPC  ambers  are  professionals  in  the  area 
of  Hatching  workers  with  positions.    They  believe  that 
existing  program  have  demonstrated  that  the  personnel 
consulting  industry  can  help  in  the  national  effort  to 
improve  the  lot  of  those  on  welfare  and  reduce  the  cost  to 
other  taxpayers. 

Undoubtedly,  the  approach  to  thla  problen  nu3t  have 
oany  facets,  and  we  note  that  the  subcomolttee  la  exploring 
then.    Many  welfare  recipients  are  not  Job-ready,  for 
example.    Efforts  to  place  ti.eo  In  Jobs  will  not  „ork  very 
-.11  because  they  are  not  nkely  to  be  hired  and  even  leaa 
likely  to  be  able  to  retain  a  Job.    Thea,  recipients  need 
aone  sort  of  assistance  if  they  are  going  to  obtain  and  keep 
a  Job. 

Recognizing  this,  however,  we  know  that  many  welfare 
recipients  are  able  to  work.    The  personnel  consulting 
industry  has  demonstrated  how  it  can  help  in  those  States 
where  it  has  been  given  the  opportunity.    Hnat  ha3  happened 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,   for  example,   is  that  the  welfare 
agencies  in  those  states  provide  vouchers  and  if  personnel 
consulting  firms  are  able  to  place  a  welfare  recipient,  the 
voucher  is  honored  and  the  member  gets  paid  for  the 
Placement.    The  recipient  has  a  Job  and  th«  savings  to  the 
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welfare  department  arn  obvious.  In  a  short  time,  the  savings 
from  not  paying  the  welfare  stipend  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
one  of  a  private  firra  finding  a  Job  for  the  former  clainant 

NAPC  emphasizes  that  the  contribution  that  employment 
agencies  can  make  in  assisting  welfare  recipients — to  place 
those  who  are  Job-ready — involves  a  cost  only  where  it  is 
successful.     If  an  applicant  does  not  get  hired,  no  fee  is 
paid.     If  a  firm  cannot  find  a  Job  for  a  welfare  recipient, 
than  the  voucher  is  not  honored  and  no  cost  is  borne  by  the 
agency  that  sent  the  recipient  in  the  first  place.  As 
another  benefit,  a  private  firm  interacting  with  welfarer 
recipients  might  be  able  to  explain  why  no  placement 
resulted.    This  could  give  guidance  to  those  planning  the 
training  of  such  workers  or  perhaps  indicate  a  need  for 
motivation  of  a  welfare  recipient  who  otherwise  appears  able 
to  get  a  Job. 

Using  private  employment  agencies  to  find  Jobs  for 
welfare  recipients  is  hardly  a  startingly  new  proposal. 
Members  of  the  private  personnel  consulting  firms  have  been 
working  with  welfare  recipients  in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 
for  several  years  now.  Not  everyone  sent  to  them  is  placed; 
they  do  not  claim  to  work  miracles.    But  NAPC  respectfully 
suggests  that  this  problem  is  not  amenable  to  a  miraculous 
solution.    What  is  needed  is  exactly  what  the  Committee 
appears  to  be  trying  to  get — a  comprehensive,  mult i- faceted 
program  that  uses  all  available  knowledge  and  skills  to  help 
welfare  recipient  ■  become  taxpaying  citizens  in  every  case 
where  that  is  possible.    Private  employment  firms  offer 
something  to  that  mix.    What  they  offer  is  cost-effective 
because  it  only  costs  where  it  is  effective.  Using 
professional  placement  services  will  not  create  a  new  type 
of  welfare-oriented  business.  No  one  would  go  into  personnel 
consulting  simply  because  of  the  opportunity  to  serve 
welfare  recipients,  although  existing  agencies  will  expand 
themselves  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
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A  final  comment  about  private  firms.    The  great  bulk  of 
MAPC's  membership  works  in  poaitiona  where  the  employer  paya 
the  /ee.    The  types  of  poaitiona  for  which  moat  people  on 
welfare  are  qualified  do  not  fall  in  thia  range.    Theae  are 
Jobs  wnich  the. employer  oust  fill  rather  quickly  and  without 
a  great  expense  in  screening,  and  therefore  private  firms 
will  only  be  able  to  do  this  if  either  the  applicant  pays  or 
someone  interested  in  the  applicant  pays.    Clearly,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  welfare  recipients  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  pay  an  agency  for  the  work  necessary  to 
locate  Jobs  for  thea,  particularly  in  some  areas  where 
finding  Jobo  i3  not  all  that  easy. 

That  is  wh/  NAPC  recommends  a  voucher  system.  This 
allows  the  personnel  consulting  firn  to  be  paid  for  the 
services  it  provides  to  the  worker;  it  lets  the  worker 
receive  professional  placement  assistance  without  being 
indebted  to  paying  for  the  services  that  he/she  received. 

Personnel  consulting  firms  are  private  businesses  that 
face  competition  from  government-funded  programs.  The 
publicly-funded  Employment  Service,  for  example,  has  much 
more  money  and  an  integrated  system  at  its  disposal.     Yet  in 
the  States  where  private  firms  have  been  given  the 
opportunity,  they  can  make  placements  where  the 
publicly-funded  service  cannot.    That  nay  be  because  the 
publicly-funded  Employment  Service  seems  increasingly  to  be 
directing  its  efforts  towards  professionals,  people  who 
already  have  Jobs,  or  to  assisting  employers  like  General 
Motors  in  screening.     NAPC  questions  whether  that  !s 
something  that  the  publicly-funded  Employment  Service  should 
do  while  there  are  so  many  unemployed  people  and  welfare 
recipients  who  do  not  have  Jobs,     m  any  case,  NAPC  believes 
that  private  firms  can  place  a  substantial  percentage  of 
welfare  recipients  if  given  the  opportunity.    One  of  the 
things  that  is  clearly  needed  by  these  recipients  is  a  Job, 
and  finding  Jobs  is  the  business  of  personnel  consulting 
firms . 
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National  Women's  Law  Center 

NM6  PSTREFT  NW 
WASHINGTON  DC  JO036 
(309)  32ft-«UA0 
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OUANE WqiMA  BOK»  U  P. 
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•AMARA  RSSVC*^ 


May  2f  1986 


HAND  DELIVER 

The  Honorable  Harold  Ford,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
1102  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  O.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Ford: 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center  (NWLC)   is  pleased 
to  submit  this  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  ->n  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  compensation  in  connection 
with  the  Subcommittee  hearings  on  Work,  Education  and 
Training  Opportunities  for  Welfare  Recipients  for 
inclusion  in  the  hearing  record.    NWLC  Is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  engages  in  legal  activities  in  a 
broad  range  of  Issues  that  affect  women,  including 
poverty  and  public  assistance. 

We  aflaud  the  Subcommittee's  effort  to  explore 
the  important  Issues  surrounding  employment  training 
and  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients.    The  tash  of 
ensuring  that  welfare  recipients  are  both  prepared  to 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  gainful, 
meaningful  work  is  crucial  to  the  goal  of  enabling 
recipients  to  free  themselves  from  poverty.  However, 
such  a  complex  task  can  only  be  successful  if  the 
programs  designed  to  accomplish  it  take  into  account 
the  full  range  of  factors  that  contribute  to  poverty 
and  welfare  dependency. 

Clearly,  providing  meaningful  work  or  employment 
training  te  recipients  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
helping  women  on  welfare  become  self-sufficient.  But 
much  more  than  simply  requiring  a  recipient  to  work  or 
attend  school  will  be  necessary  to  reach  that  goal. 


TMC  NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  L.  \W  (  t  NTfH  IS  A  T  NX  I- XI- MKT  M-t  TK>N  V*M  tOl  OW.  \SIZ\TK>N 
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A  woman  can  finish  high  school,  complete  job  training,  *ven 

EJfiM%in  CTUnit?  work  P^"»«»  and  still  have  io  ?urn  to 
welfare  if  there  js  no  job  available  to  her  or  if  she  has  been 

2S£^L°!iy  fOC  J°b*  that  Wl11  not  ™  enou9h  to  allow  her  to 
"! :  owfneeas?""         raediCal  need8  °f  her  child"n'  "  wen'as 

E«ni^!nfnCl?3S?  rep°rt  lssued  by  the  Coalition  on  Women  and 
Employment,    Joblessness  Among  Woment    a  p^«-.,i^  Qf  pSmalS 

women  (including  involuntary  part-time  and  discouraged  workers) 
was  151  as  recently  as    September,  1985.    The  official  m**ts} 
unemployment  rate  for  young  women  ages  16-19  was  16  4%     And  t-h* 
unemployment  rates  for  Black  and  Hispanic  womeS  aJe'highe^yet 

Certainly,  one  cause  of  such  high  unemployment  rates  i«*  i*r* 
^ra^Per«enCG  3nd  ?de?uate  training,  especi^Tlor  yoSng"  laCk 
women.  However,  simply  initiating  programs  that  provide  the  same 
received  wff?r„o?C%rd  tralnl!9  «oSen  have  traditionally'**  **** 
the  vorkfor":  con^ne^n?  ^  Problera  that  conf ronts^women  in 
5«  °  confinement  to  a  few  occupational  fields  that 

h«  !a£l?*  SI"8  3  Wa?e  that  Wuld  al*°w  a  "orker  to  support 
her  family.    Joblessness  Among  wm>»n  documents  the  fact  that 
women  are  concentrated  in  clerical  a"nd  operative  work?    In  1984 

!??  E-i?0  Wa9e  f?r  a1}  feraale  clerical  workers  wal  $io, 870;  for 
all  female  operatives  it  was  $8,674.    The  poverty  level  for  V 
family  of  four  in  1984  was  $10,609.     It  is^le^r  that  trfinina 

clntJnuerto0n  l°  5he"  are"  Slmply  -ssures  th"t^hey  w?ll  9 
continue  to  live  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 

srs  :s;  Wc5:.r^:-tsMjr  hoa  afe01 

~v,«,r78ble^3neSS  ?monq  Wo""'n-  do=»»ents  the  direct  link  beween 
poverty  and  unemployment  or  underemployment.    AFDC  recipients 

close  attention^"  the'kin"  or\a^e  "^0?;?^^^^^ 

o^?Cunitt?tSrf^ai5ed  £°r-  The  Pay  and  benefits  scaSe?  ^in9 
opportunities  for  advancement  anu  general  availability  of  lobs 

a.re=iPient  is  being  prepared  to  take  are  the  factors  th.t 
?iiJ»?1CJatf  whethcr  a  wor*  «P«ience  Jill  helo  APDC 

anot^rlrap^^rhr^vertylyc?:."  "^  'W 

0f^»  ??f.we}c?se'i  the  opportunity  to  provide  to  the  Subcommittee 
ISSfovLni6  l2fSrBa,:}0n  "pessary  to  the  creation  of  a  auSJwfSi 
55  ?Knt  ??d  Trainina  Program  for  welfare  recipients.    We  "qe 
the  Subcommittee  to  consider  this  report  in  its  deliberation" 


Sincerely, 


/ yulie  M.  Randolph 

Ellen  Vargyas 
Staff  Attorneys 
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A  FIRST  FRIDAY  REPORT 

JOBLESSNESS  AMONG  WOMEN:  . 
A  PORTRAIT  OF  FEMALE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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■n  arj  either  out  of 
^~tiae  4obs  are  not 
(Including 

[scooraged  and  inwolantary  part~tiae  workers)  foe  venmn 
In  September  198S  «u  15%. 

oops  of  gogfla,  regain* 


woaen  In  the  labor  Core* 
imaaplnyedr  as  well  as  11%  of 


Hispanic  mav%  and  11.6%  of  fieaale  heada  of  households-, 
■as  in  thai*  groups  ara  ona  and  one-half  to  two  tlmas 
likely  as  cha  average)  taericsn  to  ba  onoaployed. 


Eotwithstsndiwg  thar  currant  aconomic  recovery,  aaolomant 

5BS  racassicaa>   in  September  1905 »  34 
the  lHl-Jl  recession,  the  total  nasber  of  u 


aftar 

  anasjpj  i  lyad 

American  woman  is  still  34%  higher  than  at  a  comparable 
point  following;  tha  2574*75  recession*  Unea^loyment 
levels-  for  black  wos*n>  Hispanic  women  and  f emaxe  haads 
of-  hooaahold  also  remaiJt  37-35%  above  levels  achieved 
dazing;  prior  parioda  of  recovery. 

low  waca  levels  in 

%9  mstiignift* 


mVl-L.W 


,  r    P l—11^"  Jamllies 

^aadad  by  wosam  who  ara  not  employed  arethree  tiaas  as 
likely  to  Uvm  in  poverty  as  those  beaded  by  working 
ii ami     Ivan  aanmj  two-parent  families,  thoaa  in  which 
tha  mother  doas  not  work  ara  two  and  one-half  tiaas  as 
likely  to  ba-  iir;  jverished  as  thosa  in  which  tha  aothar  is 
employed* 

Csrrent  fsjaral  initiatives  <a?  combat  l^-jf^^ 

substantially  sinca  1381,  and  othar  *£  tozta  to  prevent 
employment  discriainatioo  and  workar  dislocation  ara 
being;  waakanad  by  the  policies  of  tha  Reagan 
administration. 
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x. 

ovshvuh  as  joatsssioss  tmm  mm  -  a  aanosat  pbsspbcsitb 
Portrait  of  reaals  ane«ploviB»n<p 

The  probla.  of  joblesanaee  la  America  -  «„,        ^  wo-sn 
•like  -  raaalns  dwply  troubling,    Despite  «  p.clod  of 
'recorery-  which  h«  l».t*i  .tact  three  y.«ra,  roughly  8  million 
American.  «.  counts  officially  «  unstayed.    Th.  incluaio*  of 
■e-eallad  -dirccuraged  worfcara-  nd  thoae  forced  to  accept  p«rt- 
tim  work  Imcmn  ffull-ti«e  job-  are       Stable  rai^  the 
"c«el-  jobtass  total  to  about  15  .Allien.    Thaw  Urg.  nuafaera  or 
A-ericane  unable  to  find  job.  e^ual  or  exceed  the  total 
•"-ployed  during  prerioue  peat»r  racasaiona.    rt  i.  .  national 
tragedy  that,  in'the  «j»  of  unprecedented  jcblasanasa  during  the 
1381-82  recession,  today'*  Uweta  0f  idlenee.  «»  viM«d  aa 
•cceptable  and-  eonaiatant  with.  *  cobuat  econoaic  recovery. 

These  cononrna  ragardlng  tha  owerall  «!Bloyaant  outlook  ara 
aagaifiad  by  peraiatent  evidence  that  woaen  still  suffer  a 
diaproportiqnata  share  of  the  nation' a  jobiesanaaa.  sxcept 
daria9  **•  l»t.  receaaion,  tha  off ioial  fesuue  uneoployesnt  rata 
has  bewared  substantially  ebowe  the  aal.  rata  for  aora  than 
thirty  years.    (Figure  1)    m  September  1383,  for  oxasple,  tha 
official  oaeaploycant  rata  for  nan  age  IS  and  over  stood  at  6.7 
percent,  but  tha  rate  foe  woaen  was  V.3  percent.    Aaong  adult 
"eaan,  the  official  auessployBent  rata  has  not  shown  any 
significant  iaproweaent  during  isos  and  recant  trends  offer 
little  hope  of  further  gains  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Figure  1 

JOnXBftJVasXBRi  HSH  &  BOXES,  16  yaara  end  older 
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Tha  tnterralatad  problea.  of  joblessness  and  povnrty  are 
particularly  tbr.at.nlng  to  fa»ale-headed  houa.hoid*  because  . 
these  vomo  confront  anltipls  eapioyaeat  barriers  which  rain, 
their  cbmi  of  b*iog  unemployed.    Officii  un«ploy*H,t  rat.s 
for  ran  who  are  divorce,  wpitatid,  widowed  or  single  haw. 
consistently  beep  x-1/2  to  2  tte.  higher  tnan  either  tha 
national  a^ra-e  og  the  offiei-i  «s_le5H9aft  rat,  for 
•oaan  with  a  spaas*  present.   Ona^lojiaaat  aaong  won  who 
naintain  teUin  has  eaceeced  10%  ainoa  1981.   fhua,  thoaa 
Aaarican  MU«  laaet  able  to  cop.  with  the  financial  leasee  of 
prolongs  jobleaaima  --ain  among  tha  .oat  Tulaarabl.  group,  in 
the  a.a.  labor  aarkat. 

Tba  recent:  racaaaion  has  yat  to  and  for  nearly  four  Billion 
Aaerican  mw  who  are  official  counted  aa  reemployed  in 
September  1983..  At  a  coBparahl  »  poL.i;  in  Jemtr  .  1978  (34  months 
after  tha  and  of  tha  1975  racaaaion),  2.S  sillico  *r  w.r. 
coontad  aa  oat  of  work  and  tha  official  uneaploy.  ...       ,  atood 
at  7.  OK   Following  aach  cmuioa  aince  World  War  IX,  tha 
una^loyoant  rata  baa  rachatad  upward,  leaving  iacraaaing  mashers 
of  aas  and  women  without  work  «reo  during  parida  of  aeonoaie 
recovery.    Tha  abaanea  of  furtaar  improvements  in  employment 
conttitiona  daring  tha  pant  yaar  has  simply  rainforcad  this 
oainous  trend. 

Of  couraa,  tha  paraiatanca  of  recession-level  joblaaanaaa  is 
vividly  apparent  in  daprassed  regions  of  tha  country,    a  total  of 
IS  states  and  the  District  of  Coluabia  reported  official 
unemployment-  rates  (combined  sale  and  fesale)  in  excess  of  8*  in 
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1984.    (See  appendix  foe  additional  data  on  statu  and  local 
jobless  rata*.)    ffeaale  uncarpioymnt  catea  in  1984  exceeded  8%  in 
19  atataa  and  the  District  of  Colombia.    The  official 
gneaploysent  data  also  suggest  that  the  structure  of  regional  and 
stats  ecoacaies  place  a  disproportionate  share  of  joblessnrss  on 
women.   Female  unemployment  rat^*  in  27  atataa  ara  higher  than 
those  for  many  in  11  of  these  atataa,  predominately  in  the 
southeastern  part  cf  the  country ,  the  s*p  betwen  female  and  mala 
unemployment  rares  exceeds  one  percentage  point  and  reaches  aa 
high  aa  3*5  par  cantata  point  .    alabmas  boastad  tha  highest 
faaala  unemployment  rata  (12.9%)  in  1984,  fallowed  by  West 
Virginia  (U.7%)  r  Michigan  (11.5%)  and  Mississippi  (U.3%). 

Geographic  diapaxitiaa  in  joblessness  among  woman  ara  also 
apparant  in  analyses  ot  rural  employment  conditions.    In  response 
to  deteriorating  conditions-,  in.  tha  agricultural  sector,  labor 
fores  participation  of  women  in  rural  areea  haa  risen  to  more 
tian  46%  among  thoas  living  on  farm*  and  52%  foe  aonf ant  woman. 
Tat  opportunities  for  women  off  tha  farm  have  not  kept  pacs  with 
this  fp*!"*  of  rural  women  into  tha  labor  market.   As  of  tha 
second  quarter  of  1985,  tha  female  unemployment  eats  in  rural 
areas  stood  at  8*5%,  representing  a  tot&l  of  cor  a  than  1.2 
sillion  women  out  of  work. 

gajBfflfl  ag  Official  Pnamnloroent  Rate 

Tba  official  tnsemployssant  eats  does  not  tall  the  £<~U  story 
of  joblessness  among  woman,    tecng  those  officially  counv  d  aa 
waffiffi^loysdr  the  nature  of  employment  proble&s  saoouatered  by 
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joblesa  woman  can  ba  significantly  different  from  those  facing 
unemployed  son*    la  addition,  large  rasters  of  women  who  are 
forced  to  accept  past*._j»e  work  or  have  becone  too  discouraged  to 
seek  new  jobs  arc  not:  included  in  the  official  unemployment 
tally,  but  ara  nonetheless  victims  of  widespread  joblessness, 
finally,  mm  working  in  low-wage  occupations  vita  no  prospects 
for  advancement  ara  dearly  underemployed,  facing  economic 
threats  and  deprivations  siailar  to  those,  encountered  &y  jobless 


tlwmployed  women  frequently  begin  at  a  disadvantage  relative 
to  men  because  of  the  way  ia  which  they  anter  ~un«Hplcy»ent. 
While  two-thirds  <  f  unemployed  men  lose  thair  jobs  (including  one 
of  niz  who  is  just  on  layoff),  women  are  twice  as  likaly  as  man 
(44*  vs.  22*)  to  cona  into  unemployment:  not  from  a  job,  but  from 
outside  to*  iaboc  5orce.    As  new  wcrtars  or  reentrants  to  the 
work  force,  they  can  rely  upon  neither  recent  work  experience  nor 
current  employment  references  is*  their  job  search. 

Although  the  average  duration  ot  unemployment  for  women 
workers  is  shorter  than  the  average  for  men,  extended  joblessness 
among  women  has  severe  labor  market  consequences,  ttssan, 
particularly  during  recessionary  periods,  are  more  likely  than 
sen  to  and  a  apeil  of  unsssploynent  by  leaving  the  labor  force 
altogether.    This  probita  is  especially  disturbing  because  women 
are  experiencing  raora  lung-tera  unsaploysant.    Since  1980,  the 
nuaber  of  woraa  experiencing  unemployment  for  longer  than  6 
months  has  increased  by  22*,  compared  to  a  7*  increase  among  sen. 
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ravoLQjyriET  wua-^uts  nssLotEsar  nags 
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not*:  Oat*  dif far  from  pnbliichad  figurau 
for  yaars  prior  to  1982.  Tiio*«  fig- 
urea  ara  fras  conversions  calcu- 
lated by  tha  Buraaa  of  Labor  Statla 
tics  as  a  raault  of  too  1980  c annus 

Scmrcor  Buroaa  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Kore  than  twice  as  cany  wobcii  as  sen  work  part-ti»»  —  about 
12  million  ma  coopered  to  5.4  million  aen.   Toe  aajority'of 
woman  working  part-tiae  do  so  by  choice.    L+sn  than  a  third  of 
female  part-time  workers  (about  7t  of  all  woman  workers  in 
September  1985)  worked  part-tima  for  .•tcoooaUo*  reasons,  bacaosa 
they  wero  unable  to  find  full-tima  work.   However,  man  w  ona 
and  a  naif  time*  aa  likaly  feg  ~z*z  pert-tiaa  for  iSnoaic  reasons 
as  oan.    (Figure  2)    to  tarn  1980s,  tha  number  of  workers  forced 
to  work  part-tiae  also  increase*  twice  aa  much  for  woman  aa  for 
aan,  op  824,000  *arsaf*  413 r 000  among  nan. 

*w*a  among  tha  25%  of  ail  women  worker*  who  ars  counted  aa 
working  part-tia*  voluntarily,  thair  ability  to  ohooaa  batman 
part-tine  and  foli-tiaa  work  is  far  from  slear.    7or  example, 
part-tiaa  jobs  that  ara  daf  ined'  aa  •full  tiaa  foe  thia  job-  ara 
included  in  •voXantary  part-tiae  work,    in  other  words,  if  tha 
job  ia  off  arid  only  aa  a  part-time  job'  and  accepted  on  that 
basis,  tha  workar  ia  counted  as  working  pert-tiaa  voluntarily. 

Woman  who  hove  stopped  looking  for  work  because  thay  believ* 
thay  would  ba  unabla  to  find  a  job  ara  also  not  counted  in  tha 
official  unemployment  rata,  but  thay  comprise  a  sisseble  portion 
of  tha  feaal*  jobless  popclation.    Host  <iomn  not  in  tha  labor 
force  ara  not  coontad  aa  Miacouraged  workers0  ©ithar  because 
thay  do  not  want  a  job  iaaadiataiy  or  because  they  do  not  cite 
their  psesiaistic  assessments  of  oHployssant  opportttnitiaa  aa  tha 
sola  reason  why  thay  ara  not  looking  for  work.    Sonetheless,  two 
out  of  threa  discouraged  workers  ars  Moron,  and  tha  ouster  of 
woasa  officially  counted  in  thia  category  inor eased  f reset  358,000 
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to  532,000  (13.3%)  since  1$79.    Analyses  of  the  rata  at  which 
women  enter  the  labor  narket  when  job  opportunities  increase 
suggest  that  the  total  number  of  female  discouraged  workers  may 
be  twice  as  great  as  the  official  statistics  indicate. 

When  involuntary  part-time  and  discouraged  workers  are  added 
to  the  official  unemployment  count,  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  female  population  is  affected  by 
Joblessness.    The  following  estimate  of  real  joblessness  among 
American  women  illustrates  th*  severity  ot  female*  unemployment 
and  underemployment* 

^  Welffmtf  teenc  Women 

5»Ployed  3,7«4,000 
tJnderemplored  -  working  part- 
time  for  economic  raasons  3,263,000 
Discouraged  workers  726Tqoo 

7,733,000 

total  female  labor  fores  plus 

female  discouraged  workers  31,603,000 

•Heal0  jobless  rate  foe  women  13.09 

Scores t    derived  from  Bureau  of  tabor  Statistics  Data 
With  nearly  one  in  seven  female  workers  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed  in  1933,  current  levels  of  joblessness  among  women 
offer  a  compelling  indictment  of  the  nation's  economic  and  social 
policies. 

■rne  Chancing  Labor  Karkst  Role  of  Wesson 

In  the  past,  tha  heavy  burdens  of  joblessness  and 
under  employment  among  woaan  have  been  rationalised  as  reflections 
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of  vonen's  status  m  secondary  wage  earners  in  A*aric*n 
faailiea.    S^ping  changes  la  easily  structure  and  feaala  labor 
Mrltet  P«*icipatien  now  belie  tuch  claiaa.  Increasingly, 
African  ran  enter  the  labor  aaxk,,.  to  wwoet  e-UUa 
in  each  the  saw  aanner  ee  Mas    two-thirds  of  new  workers  are 
the  sole  support  of  thaasalves  or  their  faailias  or  have  husband, 
earning,  under  513,0001    A*  a  reault,  joblaa«ne*i  aaong  ia 
the  aid-1380.  frequently  carria.  .ore  devastating  consequences 
for  families  and  their  children  then'  it  did" Just  f«o  decade*  ago. 

tha  social  aad  scoaoaio  roles  of  woaen  have  b««o 
dramatically  rasbspad  daring  the  postwar  period.    Paaale  labor 
tore*  participation  baa  aora  than,  triplad  a  inc.  1347,  approaching 
33*  ia  1983.   Susan  now  ceastitata  alaost  half  or  tba  0.3.  labor 
forca,  and  36%.  oe  all  children:  in  African  have  working  aothera. 
tsbcr  force  participation  rata*  are  particularly  high  among  young 
WCaen'  «»SSaating  that  the  number  of  faaala  worksrs  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  years,  ahaad. 

Nor*  importantly,  doe  to  rapid  inoraasaa  in  tba  aoabar  of 
faaala-haadad  households,  faaalo  earnings  have  saauaad  a  far 
greatar  rola  as  a  source  off  family  lneoaa  and  econoaic  support 
for  childran.    k  two-parent  family  in  which  tba  rother  does  not 
work  ia  twe  and  one-half  blase  as  likaly  to  live  in  poverty  aa 
one  in  which  tba  anther  ia  eaployed.   Of  course,  the  iaportaace 
of  resale  earnings  in  single-parent  booaebolda  is  far  greatar. 
Bven  when  the  Bother  in  working,  fieaale-headed  families  are  three 
tinea  as  likely  to  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  as  two- 
parent  faailies  with  two  wage  earners.    For  faailiea  heeded  by 
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wcaen  who  are  not:  employed,  the  caancas  of  boing  lnpovariahcd 
riiia  to  a  level  nine  times,  greater  then  that  faced  by  two-parent 
families  with  two  wage  earaaES.    In  1964,  34.34  of  aU  female- 
beeded  households  lived  in  power ty;  5S»4*  of  mil  households 
headed  by  wemn  who  were  not  in  th*  labor  force  were  poor. 

The  GOBcentrvtion  of  trejen  in  low— rage  occupations  with 
little  prospect  for  advancom ent  farther  compounds  the  econaaic 
vulnerability  of  families  which  rely  heavily  upon  female 
earnings,   while  oo  it*  face  this  form  o£  'underemployment* 
appears  less  devastating  than  joblessness,  the  combination  of  low 
wages,  limited  employment  benefits  (e.g. ,  health  insurance,  day 
care,  pension  coverage} ,  and  sex-baaed  occupational  segregation 
has  a  powerful  impact  on  the  employment  and  income  status  of 
American  women. 

Our  nation  ham  moved  far  from  the  pre-fforld  War  XX  era  in 
which  fewer  than  one  in  five  women  were  engaged  in  p?id 
employment.    The  majority  of  American  women  now  participate  in 
the  labor  force,  and  their  contributions  to  family  income  as  well 
as  national  economic  growth  have  increased  dramatically.  For 
this  reason,  the  problems  of  joblessness  and  underemployment 
among  voaen  can  no  longer  bo  viewed  as  tangential  to  the  nation's 
econcaic  and  social  welfare.    The7  solution  will  require  the 
sustained  concern  and  energies  of  American  society. 
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jastssaasss  mxta  spbcxfxc  stoops     mxaa  * 

gaaala  Haada  of  ggggahold 

»«al.  haada  of  houaabold  hw,  „  onaapioywnt  rata  of  u.«% 
<Sapt«bar  1985),  «  call  4  parcantag.  points  than  too 

nation*  av«aga  ot  7.5%.    (Jigur83>    Tha  rat.  for  blaci:  »«»« 
fading  boosaholda  U  21.7*  and  Hiapanio  Ceula  haada  of 
h°a~hcl*!  **"  »  «.5a  o*«ploy»nt  rata.    laa*  yaar,  Cot  ^ 
"ith  CllUdr*n  "*«  **»         tta  .a-ploywat  r,t.  w  M.2%.  of 
thoo-fMl.  to*.  o2  e«Ui„  WCkin,  parft-ti.,,  40%  ««.  „nabl. 
to  find  faXl-tia.  «HoiMe.   Whila  81%  0e  wcmm  hoaahold  haada 
worted  to  assort  thair  taOXia.,  only  37%  of  *c~n  haa<H,  and 
31%  of  aiaority  nan  haada,  *ar«  Cully  (yaar-cound,  full-tin., 

Fawla  haada  of  houaabolda  ara  aapotianciag  far  high.r 
of  «n«pXoy«nt  today  aftar  uaarly  «*„  y^,  0f  «««le 
r-oovary  fro.  «*»  1981-82  racuwioa  than  tta,  did  at  a  coaparabl. 
point  after  tha  1974-75  *««io».    (FXgur.  4,    Xn  Sapt^ 
1585,  725,000  fraal.  hand,  of  houaehold  aato  offioiaUy  counted 
M  Un*!i,?ioyad'  *  «"*ly  twica  as  largo  aa  la  January  1978 

whan  391,000  «osan  haading  faailias  vara  unaaployad.  The 
official  unssploymnt  rata  for  feaalo  haada  of  hooaahold  which 
atood  at  8.3%  in  January  1978  now  rasaiaa  at  U.6%. 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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J*n.  1978 


Black  Hbnsn 


Hispanic  Hasan* 
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km  acre  and  sore  families  have  more  than  one  tamer,  the 
economic  coiisecuences  of  uaem ploy—at  say  be  cushioned.  For 
voMn  maintaining  families  ales*,  however,  the  consequences  of 
unssqployment  are  usually  more  tmri.    the  likelihood  of  having 
icssioQi  m  other  than  the  female  head  that  la  of  working  ago  and 
employed  is  much  law  tf*an  in  other  families*    Thus,  only  about  a 
fifth  of  unemployed  >cmtu  family  heads  have  another  family 
■ember ,  a  teenager  or  other  adult  worker,  who  is  currently 
employed*   for  this  reason,  two-thirds  of  female-headed 
households  woo  experienced  reemployment  is  1984  bad  incomes  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level* 

Black  Women 

Slack  woman  suffer  from  persistent  and  severa 
unemployment*   their  current  unemployment  rata  (September,  1983) 
of  15*1%  is  more  than  twice  am  high  as  the  national  rate  of  7*1%, 
and  this  enormous  disparity  ham  existed  over  recent  decades* 
(Figure  3)    Indeed,  black  woman  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  group  of  «a, 

Slack  women's  unemployment  is  even  sore  dramatic  when 
contrasted  with  unemployment  rates  among  whitest    currently  white 
men  have  a  5. 5a  unemployment  rate,  while  the  rate  for  whits  women 
is  5*8%*    Unemployment  among  black  women  is  nearly  three  times 
the  unemployment  rate  among  whites*    Blacks  are  also  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  job  loss  at  over  two  and  one-half  times  the  rata 
of  whites*    In  August  1983,  2.8%  of  unemployed  whites  cited  job 
loss  as  the  reason  for  their  unemployment,  while  6.8%  of 
unemployed  blacks  had  lost  jobs* 
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ta 


Parioda  o2  ttcwioi.  aggrcrata  tas  disparity  bttmo  black 
aad  volt,  tm«ploy«aat  ma  wot:   ta  1932,  mm,  aatloaal  ' 
oaa^loynat  ra^aa  r.achad  tnair  pw*  at  10.8%  ta.  citn  got 
wait.  MNR  nimwi  7.3%  and  8.3%  raopactivly,  but  ta.  rat. 
for  black  whb  hu  17.8%.   imutte  o».rali  rata,  of 
«>«tfWit  bar.  d*clia«!  uw,  black  woaaa  bay  continue 

to  aapariaoca  diaproportioaat.  Imu  of  aaa^loynwt. 

**m*,  ta.  rvceroy  fee*  ta.  1981-82  r*»asioa  baa  failad  ' 
to  radoca  joblawa^.  ^  black  «.  to  1ml.  ^ 
«W"»aiac.  taoa.  acalmd  £oll«riag  ta.  1*74-78  r.caaaioa. 
SmgtmbK  1885,  34  r**ha  attar  taa  «tf  of  ta.  laat  racaaaioa, 
oa«ly  oa.  alllion  (964,000)  bUck  mm  r«ala  oat  of  work. 
Aftar  a  cwmtr  of.  ta*  uaa  doratica  ia.  Jaaoary  1878,  only 
706,000  black  ^.officially  counts  w  una^lcyad.  Tbix 

iacraaMoe  17%-  la  tb.  awb«a  of.  oa-ploy*  black  aca  aftar 
°**lT  tarn  yaar.  of  acoaaalc  crowtb  iUoatratn  tb.  axtnt  to 
•blob  ta*  corraat.  raconry  baa  failad  to  caacb  larg.  aa^nta  o£ 
ta.  AMclcaa  population. 

Tw  nay  yaws,  tb.  uaaaployaant  of  black  ram  aseMdad  tb. 
rat.  for  black  aaa  by  .boat  tin  pwrcsatag.  points.  .3iac  1980, 
ta.  joblna  rata  for  black  «a  bagaa  dishing  abov.  tb.  rats  for 
black  nan,  reaching  20.1%  ceaparad  to  ta.  18.6%  rat.  for  black 
««aaa  ia  1T83.    Sine  that  record  gap,  tb.  unsaploynat  rata  for 
black  sua  baa  declined  core  rapidly  taan  tb.  rata  for  black  aoMa 
aad  la  Sept^r  of  this  yaar,  tb.  rat.  for  both  hovarad  around 
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Involuntary  part-tins  cs^loyr%*nt  Affects  black  wcara  sore 
severely  than  whita*.    For  example,  in  lS32r  involuntary  part- 
time  ciploy»ent     footed  10.3%  of  black  vsmma,  bat  only  4.5%  of 
whits  nan  and  7.7%  of  white  wcaen.    Black  wcosn  suffer  sere  than 
tvica  as  anch  from  forced  pert-ti»a  work  as  whits  a*n. 

.  Ironically ,  in  spite  of  these  high  anssoloyrant  rates,  black 
wcaen  have  always  had  high  rat**  of  labor  fores  parti  ^ipation. 
As  ~*krly  as  1890  r  nearly  40%  of  Wtck  woawtn  and  girJ  a  over  age  10 
wars  employed.   The  labor  fores  participation  of  black  wcasn 
fluctuated  in  ths  1978-33  peeiod  between  33%  and  55%.    Mors  than 
701  of  black  woBsn  aged  25-44  ysars  old  participate  in  tha  labor 
market  in  1983.    Black  wc*aa  hsad  households  mors  frequently  than 
do  whits  wonsn,  and  black  asa  experience  higher  cnsaploysnt 
rate*  and  lower  wags*  than  do  whits  Ban*   Ths  work  effort  of 
black  wassn  is  oftan  key-  to  tha  survival  of  black  families.. 
However,  this  high  rata  of  labor  fores  participation  has  not 
translate*  into  real  econosdc  gains  for  black  wcasn. 

Hispanic  Honsn 

Ths  uasKployBant  eats  for  Hispanic  wcesn  is  also  vary  high* 
cosparsd  both  to  thv  nations!  unsay1  oyaant  eats  and  to  the 
unagployaant-  rata  for  all  woasn.    In  1984 ,  for  example,  whilo  tha 
national  uaaoploya&at  eats  was  7.5%,  tha  uneaptloyBant  rats  for 
Hispanic  wcaan  was  11%.    Siailarly,  tha  unasployaant  rata  for 
woasn  generally  was  just  above  tha  natieaal  average  at  7.6%,  but 
tha  rata  for  Hispanic  wesaan  at  11%  was  noce  than  throa  full 
paresnt&ga  points  higher  than  tha  rata  for  all  wasan.  Sub-groups. 
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of  Hispanic  mmb  experience  aueapioyaent  at  differing  levels, 
ta  1984,  Jtaicaa  origin  «an  bad  an  tmeaploywmt  rata  of  10.9%, 
for  Puerto  aicaa  ^igin  ram  the  rata  was  14.7*  and  tor  Cuban 
origin  wm  it  «aa  6.7%. 

Siailac  to  black  mmb  and  trnal*  hands  of  household,  tbo 
official  a  -s.plor.ent  data  suggest  that  Hispanic  ram  ara  Caring 
substantially  worae  in  tbo  raw  of  the  1981-62  recession  than 
thar  did  following  the  1974-75  recession,    xa  1977,  tna  second 
Call  year  after  tna  and  or  tna  1974-75  recession,  204,000 
Siapanic  ram  sere  officially  oonntad  aa  aamjloyed.    Oaring  tba 
••cot*  ysar  of  recovery  fro.  tna  1981-82  racaaaion,  tba  mams  of 
inmployed     jpeale  wesea  rsnainad  40*  above  that  level, 
totalling  288,001  in  1984. 

Eabor  force  participation- foe  Biapanio  ram  baa  incraaaad 
in  recene  years.    In  1984,  tna  labor  forea  participation  rata  tor 
Hiapanic  rami  sea  50%,  coopered  to  32.4%  tor  wuito  mean  and 
93.7%  Cos  Biacx 


Touno  BBM 

Tooag  ram  alao  ara  far  sore  Ufcaly  than  tba  average  labor 
rorca  participant  to  experience  periods  of  joblesanasa.  In 
3eptaBbar  1989,  ia.4%  or  ill  ram  between  the  agea  of  is  and  19 
who  vera  actively  looking  for  work  could  not  find  jobs,  and  at 
33.8%  the  jobless  cats  of  young  bla-Js  eoaan  was  double  the 
average  nmplApmt  rata  for  all  young  ram.    For  ram  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  24,  the  official  aneaployEant  rate  stood  at 
11.2%.   Bbile  teenage  arson  fare  ro— what  better  than  their  stale 
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counterparts ,  their  eaployment  prospects  aXco  tond  to  improve 
less  In  relative  terms  as  they  grow  older.    Henca,  varan  aged  20- 
24  had  a  higher  official  unemployment  rate  in  September  1985  than 
men  in  the  ease  age  group. 

Many  of  the  employment  problems  experienced  by  young  women 
are  coraon  to  all  teenagers.    Lack  of  basic  academic  skills , 
prior  work  experience,  and  occupational  skills  training-  all  pose 
barriers  to  employment  among  yt^ttiag-  people,  including  young 
women.    In  sera  oases,  the*  job  prospect*  of  teenage  women  are 
further  diminished  by  vocational  education  and  occupational 
training  program  which  focus-  on  the  employment-related  needs  of 
■ale  teenagers  at  their  expensr.    Koreoro,  many  young  women 
inaccurately  assess  their  future  employment  needs  and  options. 
They  are  likely  to  have  limited  career  aspiration*  which  are 
confined  to  work  traditionally  perforated  by  women,  thereby 
focusing,  on  relatively  low  wage  jobs  with  little  potential  for 
career  advancements   For  example,  a-  Mbor  Department  study  found 
that  18.6%  ot  young  women  and  nly  1.4%  of  young  men  aspired  to 
clerical  occupations j  conversely,  22ft  of  males,  but  only  2.3%  of 
females,  aspired  to  occupations  in  the*  blue  collar  crafts. 

Women  who  become  mothers  at  an  early  ege  face  aore 
complicated  problem*  in  attempting  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
The  employment  problems  of  teenage  Bothers  generally  begin  with 
low  levexs  of  educational  atf  linment  and  self-esteem,  factors 
which  initially  contribute  to  early  parenthood.    Without  prior 
work  experience  or  adequate  options  for  child  care,  few  teenage 
mothers  manage  to  find  and  retain  employment  independently.  The 
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high  incidiice  of  jobleiwnesa  is  reflected  in  high  poverty  rates 
aacng.fssiliea  beaded  by  young  woaeni    three  out  of  every  four 
single  a     ess  under  the  age  of  23  live  below  the  poverty  line. 

Hiddle-Aqed  and  Older  Semen 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1985,  the  unemployment  rate*  for 
woman  43  years  old  or  oldar  were*  for  tfe*  moat  pert  reassuringly 
low«    4.9%  for,  vqmo  ego  43  to  *4,  4.4%  *gr  women  ege  33  to  S4, 
and  3.4%  for  woman  65  or  older,  although  black  woman  over  63  had 
a  9.5%  rate  of  joblessness.    These  rates  eight  lead  one  to 
believe  that  "ail  is  well-  for  America's  middle-aged  and  older 
wcaen.    However,  these  statistic*  fail  to  indicate  the  special 
•mployment  problems  faced  by  thi*  popolation- 

First,  what  the  unemployment  rates  do  not  show  is  that  when 
midlife  and  older  womesr  becoe*  unemployed,  they  have  a  harder 
time  finding  a  job  than  do  other  women.   For  esasple,  in.  the 
second  quarter  of  1983,  women-  age  2a  to  44  spent  an  average  of 
13.8  weeks  looking  for  their  nest  job,  while  it  took  women  43 
ymers  old  and  older  17.8  weeks  to  become)  reemployed.   ?ht*  longer 
duration  of  uraaploymsnt  means  that  for  middle-aged  and  older/ 
wcsen,  enemploynent  can  be  a  to  re  threatening  situation  than  tor 
sea*  other  populations. 

In:  fact,  older  woman  are  most  apt  to  reaove  themselves  frca 
the  job  market,  thereby  not  showing  up  as  either  unemployed  or 
discouraged  workers.    A  House  Ccaaittee  on  Aging  study  estimated 
thetr  after  a  period  of  unsmplcsent,  nearly  one  in  three  wosen  60 
years  old  or  older  will  drop  out  of  the  *ork  force  entirely. 
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tiUolihood  of  Withdrawal  frca  t^bor  Forca  After  Unemployment 

Act*  H,        2**  £ 

25-44  9«  259 

60*  m  31* 

dourest    Boom  Select  Committee  on  Aging*  Unemployment 
Crisi*  racing  Older  Americans,  October  1382* 

The  unemployment  rates  are  also  misleading  because  they  do 
not  account  for  the  larger  number  oC  discouraged  middle-aged  and 
older  women  sorters.    Tor  example  ia  the  second  quarter  of  1985r 
96,000  somen  60  Tears  old  and  older  sere  discouraged  workers* 
Thirty  percent  of  them  believed  employers  thought  they  sere  too 
old  and  over  one-half  attributed  their  unemployment  to  job  market 
factors,  such  *m  no  work  was  available. 

&  third  reason  the-  unemployment  figures  are  falsely 
reassuring  is  that  they  do  not  shorn  tow  many  women  need  full-time 
work  but  are  able  only  to  find  part-time  employment,   older  women 
are  more  likely  than  older  men  to  be  working  part-time 
involuntarily  (working  part-time  for  'economic  reasons").    In  the 
second  quarter  of  1985r  8.2%  of  women  in  the  work  fores  ago  S& 
and  older  worked  part-time*  for  economic  reasons,  compared  to  3.1* 
of  oldttZ  men.    Minority  women  are  particularly  vulnerable  — 
10.5%  of  black  woman  age  55  and  over  worked  part-time 
involuntarily  in  1984. 

One  segment  of  the  population  which  faces  serious  employment 
problems  ie  displaced  homsmaJters  —  middle-aged  and  older  women 
who  have  lost  their  unpaid  jobs  as  hosemakers  upon  the  death, 
divorce,  separation  or  disability  of  their  spouses  or  upon  the 
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lots  of  long-tern  public  assistance,    while  recent  data  ac*  not 
available,  statistics  from  1976  paint  a  portrait  of  a  groups** 
official  unemployment  rata,  if  It  vara  tabulated,  would  be 
disturbingly  high.    At  that  time,  of  the  estimated  4  million 
displaced  bomemaJcsra,  at  least  half  were  experiencing  employment 
problems.    Of  this  group,  50%  were  underemployed,  either  working 
full-time  for  below  minimum  wage*  or  working  part-time  for 
economic  reasons.   Another  20%  were  unemployed.   Fifteen  percent 
reported  not  being  la  the  labor  force  for  other  reasons,  and  13% 
were  about  to  lose  AYDC  or  other  Incase  related  to  the  presence 
of  dependent  children.   Clearly,  official  unemployment  rates  of 
between  3%  and  5%  for  women  43  and  older  do  not  accurately 
portray  the  situation  of  displaced  homamafcera 
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o     The  poverty  rate  for  f«Ml«  heads  of  families  vu  34.5% 
in  1984 ,  acre  than  fire  tiae*  the  poverty  rata  for 
mar r  lad  couples. 

o     For  black  weaen- heeding  f  tallies,  the  poverty  rats  was 
51.7%. 

o     For  Hispanic  woaen  heading  f  sallies,  the  poverty  rata 
was  53,4%,   

Tha  high  incidence  of.  poverty  anong  single  heads  of 

household  and  black  and  Hispanic  woaen  results  not  only  froa  tha 

high  uneaployaent  rates  aaoog  thasa  groups,  but  also  froa  thair 

dlsproportionata  representation  in  part-tiae  or  intermittent 

jobe,  and  thair  cencantration  in  sex-and  raciaily-sagregated  jobs 

paying  loir  wage*  and  of  faring;  littla  opportunity  for 

advancanent  • 

Tha  links  between  poverty  and  oaeapioyaent  ara  striking,  and 
thay  ara  particularly  dramatic  for  black  and  Hispanic  workers. 
For  all  jobless  workers  the  poverty  rata  increases  with  duration 
of  uneaployaeittt    for  workers  jobless  for  one  to  four  weeks,  13% 
are  in  poverty,  while  aaoog  workers  jobless  *!or  IS  to  26  weeks, 
the  poverty  rate  increases  to  19.9%  and  for  these  unemployed  aore 
than  27  weeks,  it  rises  to  31.7%.    For  blade  and  Hispanic 
workers,  joblessness  causes  even  greater  poverty t    for  black  and 
Hispanic  workers  jobless  for  one  to  four  weeks,  24.3%  and  21.7% 
respectively  are  in  poverty.    Blacks  without  jobs  for  13  to  25 
weeks  have  a  35.4%  poverty  rate,  while  the  rate  for  Hispanic 
workers  unessployod  this  long  is  33.1%.    Blacks  and  Hiapanics 
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uneaployed  Cor  27  veeka  oe  hci  havo  poverty  eatea  of  42. 4%  and 
40.9%  t-ptcUnly.    Clearly,  the  path  frca  cmaaployaent  to ' 
poverty  1.  direct  an!  the  route  la  particularly  straight  for 
black  and  Hispanic  workers. 

Pnrt-tiae  eaployaent  also,  contributes  significantly  to  high 
levels  of  poverty,  partiealarly  aaong  wo«an.   ?or  exsnple,  tho 
aodiaa  wage  of  tmalm  part-tiaa  workers  is  997  par  week;  for  . 
«o»an  Maintaining  faailies  it  ia  f  109  par  mat.    laong  feaaie 
baads  ot  household,  43%  ofi  thosa  working  only  part-tiaa  and/or 
for  part  of  tba  year  h*  incoaaa  halo*  tba  poverty  1ml.  Aaong 
blade  faul*  haada  of  household  working  part-tiaa  and/or  far  part 
of  the  yaar,  tba  poverty  rata  v»m  58%.    Evan  when  working  fali- 
tiae,  worn*  ara  »rt  likaly  tban  man  to  esperienc.  disruption,  in 
aork  doa  to  iUneaav  aork.  stoppages,,  or  otbar  causes,  and  thair 
abaancaa  ara  conaidarably  lass  likaly  to  ba  paid  tban  thosa  or 
■an  (34%  versus  68%) . 

tba  lspact  of  part-cise  «aployaant  on  incase  status  is 
ccapounded  by  greater  nuabars  of  part-tiaa  jobs  in  lew-vage 
oocupationa.    la  addition  to  reduced  hours,  nay  part-tiaa  jobs 
pay  lower  hourly  rates  tban  full-tiae  aspioyaent  e*aa  whan  tba 
aork  is  aasantijlly  equal.    The  largest  proportions  of 
involuntary  part-tiaa  workers  ara  *ound  in  tba  service 
oocupationa,  aaong  operators  classified  as  handlers,  and  aaonj 
ratail  sals*  workers,    mil*  mn  ara  aare  likaly  tban  man  to 
aork  part-tiaa  in  ovary  job  category,  feaal*  part-tiaa  workers 
are  heavily  concantratad  in  low-wage  sectors.    Minority  aoaaa  are 
also  represented  disproportionately  in  these  occupations  and 
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ct&ain  moat  vulnerable  to  involuntary,  part-tiiae  eaploysant  at 
very  low  wages. 

ffQMa  who  work  part-tis»  also  enjoy  fewer  firing*  banef its 
and  protections  from  •cooomic  insecurity  as  a  result  of  their 
aeployaent.    Part-ti»e  job*  rarely  ara  accompanied  by  non-wage 
benefits  such  aa  pans  ion  or  health  insurance  coverage. 
Furthermore,  tha  Xoaa  of  part-time:  employment  generally  leaves 
waawn  ineligible  for  mwployaaat  banafita  to  cushion  its 
1  apart.    minority  woasn  again  tend  to  ba  tha  most  vulnerable. 
Tor  •rarity  among  black  female  workers  woo  head  households  and 
have  children  under  aga  13,  fewer  than  one- third  ara  covered  by 
panaiona  and  lass  than  onm-hmlf  ara  covered  by  group  h  tilth 
insurance  plana. 

Even  whan  working  ffoll-tiaev  wcaen  earn  lass  than  aan. 


Sor  ara  thaea  income  disparities  explained  by  diffarancas  in 
educational  levels:    in  1982,  white  Aala  college  gvaduates  had"  a 
median  Income  of  $23,700;  white  female  graduates  experienced 
median  earnings  of  only  $18 ,800 1  and  tha  aadian  earnings  for 
black  fiemale  collage  graduates  were  oven  lower,  at  $16,200, 
Indeed,  white  sales  with  only  an  eighth  grade  education  had 
median  annua*,  earnings  of  $16,800  —  higher  than  tha  916*200 
earned  by  black  wesson  with  a  college  degree. 


K88XW  WBTgTiT  SMBBX&SS 
First  Quarter,  1985 


White  aan 
Blag*  aan 
Hispanic  aam 
White  women 
Black  women 
Hispanic  wosaan 
renal*  Single  steads 


$418 
303 
293 
283 
264 


of  Household 


282 
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These  earning*  disparities  reflect  Che  fact  that  aoat  wosen, 


the  least  desirable,  least  well-paid  jobs  in  the  occupational 
atrafc*.   For  txasple,  fully  30%  of  black  vosen  are  eapioyad  in 
privet*  houseJyjld  and  service  occupations  (i.e.,  cleaning 
service*,  teacher  aides,  social  workers  aides  and  health  aervice 
aides) ,  while  another  30%  wsrk  in  low  skill  clerical  jobs  (i.e.. 
file  clerks,  clerical  assistants,  typists,  telephone  operators 
and  receptionists) .   when  black  f  easel*.  retaU  sales  workers 
(3*2%)  and  nondurable  goods  operative*?  (7.2%)  are  added  to  the 
black  women  who  work  in  clerical,  servicer  and  private  household 
occupations  (60%) ,  it  bacon**  clear  that  the  majority  of  black 
woaten-  —  nose  than  70%  —  work:  in  low-wage  occupations. 

Hispanic  woven  are  alec  concentrated'  in  low  level  jobs 
within  occupational    36%  o*  Hispanic  women  workers  are  eaplo^sd 
in  clerical  and  kindred  work  where  the  1980  nedian  annual  wage 
for  woaen  was  only  $10,909;  while  the-  ssdian  annual  wage  for  sen 
ia  clerical  and  kindred  work  was  $18,474.    Operatives,  where 
Hispanic  woe-en  ere  especially  overrepresented,  accounted  for  22% 
of  Hispanic  woses*  workers  ccspared  to  U.3%  of  black  wcaea  and 
9.7%  or>  white  woaen.    The  operative  jobs  in 'which  wosen  are 
predoainantly  employed  include  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
operatives,  packers  and  wrappers,  sewers  and  stitchers,  shoe- 
making  oachine  operatives,  and  textile  operatives,    the  1980 
nedian  annual  wage  for  vosen  operative  workers  was  only  $9,476 
for  nan*  the  median  annual  wage  was  $15,473. 


particularly  black  and  Hispanic  fesale  workers,  are  employed  in 
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Xn  sua,  high  levels  of  tinder  cxployaant  and  part-tiae 
eBployssnt  as  wall  as  onegployant  sod  the  concentration  of  ,woaan 
workers  la  low-wye  occnpationrlJLy  aegregated  jobs  contribute 
significantly  to  the  high  poverty  lewis  of  wosan,  particularly 
black  and  Hispanic  wss»n  heading  households. 
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HJB&XC  Potior  HBSPOHSSS  TO  J0BL23SH2SS 


The  causes  of  high  jobless  ratas  among  black  and  Hispanic 
wcaen  and  single  heads  of  household  are  complex*  Inadequate 
federal  employment  and  traiuing  initiatives,  and  persistent  job 
discrimination  which  keep*  women  in  lew-paid,  festtle-dominated 
jobs,  arm  clearly  key  factors*   The  shortage  of  suitable  jobs, 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  a  coherent  national  industrial 
policy,  further  limits  the  economic  opportunities  available  to 


FKUKRAti  SStF&OZK&f?  ASD  TBZXBTBG  BfXTX&gXVBS 

Unfortunately,  just  at>  the?  point:  that  the  feminization  of 
poverty  has  become  a  stark,  reality  (three-quarters  of  the 
nation's  poor  are  wooes  and  their  dependent  children),  the 
federal  government's  employment  and  training  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  have  lagged*    Three  federal 
Initiatives  —  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  vocational 
Education  Act,  and  the-  Work  Incentive  Program  —  have  the 
potential  to  help  women  break  the  poverty  cycle  through  gainful, 
aaaningfnl  employment,  but  none  of  the  programs  has  coaa  close  to 
meeting  the  enormous  and  growing  need* 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  is  the  largest  of 
all  current  federal  employment  and  training  initiatives*  A 
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gl«nc«  at  the  raw  statistics  suggests  that  tsoaaa  are 
participating  in  the  program    U.S.  Department  of  Labor  data 
indicate  that  slightly  acre  than  half  of  all  program  participants 
arc  woman.    nonetheless,  a  close  look  behind  the  numbers  reveals 
that  the  program  has  not  reached  the  aoat  economically 
disadvantaged #  minority  woven  and  single  heads  of  households, 
those  moot  in  need  of  basic  skills,  training  or  the  opportunity 
to  climb  oat  of  lov-wage  dead-end  jobs  have  not  found  JTPA  a 
source  of  assistance  or  hope* 

Snacted  in  1982,  JWi  provides  federal  funds  for  job 
training  to  state*,  which  then  distribute  their  monies  to 
"Service  Delivery  Areas9  (SOa's)  within  their  borders*  Decisions 
on  target  populations  to  be-  served ,  appropriate  provider  groups 
to  do  the  training,  and  dissemination  of  funds  rest  with  a 
Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  comprised  primarily  of  local 
officials  and  business  representatives*    Seventy  percent  of 
prograa  funds  must  be  spent  on  direct  training  services; 
administrative  costs  cannot  exceed  thirty  percent,  and  only 
fifteen  percent  can  be  spent  on  support  services*    In  sharp 
contrast  to  OTVi  predecessor,  GSE&,  the  federal  governor* w 
provides  little  guidance  or  direction  in  how  the  funds  are  to  be 
spent*    Local  SD&s,  relying  heavily  on  input  froa  the  business 
cosstunity,  are  free  to  spend  their  funds  on  the  kinds  of  training 
programs  they  desire. 

While  CT2F&  is  touted  as  the  federal  government's  major 
effort  to  assist  youth  and  economically  disadvantaged  unskilled 
adults  eater  the  labor  force,  the  resources  which  both  Congress 
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*ad  the  Administration  have  bttn  willing  to  commit  are  seriously 
inadequate,    la  1985,  $3.3  billion  wee  appropriated  for  JTPA, 
torn  fro*  $7.5  billion  that  was  spent  in  1981  on  employment  and 
training  under  CSEA,"  According  to  recent  estimates,  only  5*  of 
the  eligible  population  la  being  served  by  JWA,  and  in  larga 
urban  and  rural  areas,  only  on*  to  three-  parcant  of  the 
population  is  being  served.    Daapita  this  paucity  of  resource*, 
the  Administration  annually  tries  to  reduce*  ro*>'e  funding,  thus 
liaiting  further  the  program's  possibility  of  success.  A 
substantial  lnfuaiom  of  dollars  is  now  essential  if  the  JTPA 
program  is  to  aaJca  discernible  gains  for  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  youth  and  adults  entering  and  re-entering  the  labor 
market. 

The  lav's  eligibility  requirement*  focus  aid-  on  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  including  youth.    Hewer,  many  of 
the  program's  specif io  statutory  requirements  undercut  the  Act's 
intention  of  serving  tboee  moat  in  need  of  assistance,    first,  - 
the  program  has  vary  «trict  "performance  standards  which 
require  a  high  participant-to-job  placement  ratio.    The  effect  of 
tnasa  performance  standards  is  to  discourage  JOTA  programa  from 
enrolling  'hard  to  place-  applicants  —  in  moat  cases,  voaen  with 
little  previous  job  experience  and  lot?  educational  levels* 
Second,  there  is  no  stipulation  that  local  programs  set  aside 
money  for  support  services  such  as  transportation  and  child  care 
£or  program  participants.    Since  aany  programa  have  not  earmarked 
dollars  for  this  purpose,  women  with  young  children  are 
effectively  shut  out  of  JTPA's  training  opportunities.  Indeed, 
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IoujX  prograu  administrators  art  under  so  aact  pressors  to  enroll 


standards  that  they  ars  simply  not  seeking  or  serving  individuals 
needing  chi*d  care,  stipands  or  otjer  capport  services. 

Detailed  evaluations  of  local  JTP*.  programs  have  documented'  - 
tte  impact  of  performance  standards  on  enrollment  pattarns  and 
supportive  services  for  female  participants.    For  example,  a 
ccsprebensive  stndy  of  Tffk  programs  in  57  Service  Delivery  Arias 
by  drinker.  Walker  and  associates  found  evidence  of  widespread 
•creaming-  to  select  the  moat  job-ready  applicants  for 
training.   Tha  OrlnJter-ffaikar  atndy  clso  revealed  that  tha  sample 
SDAs  wars  spending  only  8ft  of  thair  funds  on  support!**  services 
(roughly  half  tha  total  allowed  ond>r  tha  statu ta) ,  and  tkat  only 
ona>  in  six  SSss  we*  spending  tha  wxdaxm  amount  available  for 
this  purpose »   Similarly,  a  ^ora  intensive  study  of  JTPA 
iflplanantatics?  in  Illinois  conducted  by  Gary  Orf iald  at  tha 
University  of  Chicago  found  that  weaver!.-  even  whan  accepted  into 
training  programs,  vara  far  mora  likely  than  man  **o  ba  channeled 
into  classroom  training  for  lom-woge  clarioal  jobs  while  aan  were 
t  /ice  as  likaly  to  receive  on-the-job  training  which  producas 
immediate  tnuomi  and  long-tan  tatployaant  prospects,    tha  Orf  iald 
evaluation  furthar  discovered  that  famala  JTPA  participants  in 
Illinois  farad  lass  wall  than  aan  ones  training  has  baan 
competed*    «lfcbough  woman  recalling  AFDC  benefits,  cf^an 
minority  single  parents ,  sada  up  one-fourth  of  all  enrolless, 
they  comprised  only  19?  of  those  placed  in  private  sector  jobs. 


participants  that  can  be  easily  placed  to 


it  the  performance 
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A  truth*  shortcoming  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is 
the  tbwnc,  of  «  significant  cmitaent  to  direct  federal  Job 
creation  tad  public  Motor  writ  «pKi«K,.    mu,  public  Mrvlc. 
-Ploj^nt  under  tb.  Co^rehensiv.  SaployMnt  and  Training  Act 
(OTA)  drair   heavy  criticiaa  daring  tb*  lata  1970a,  independ»nt 
evaluation,  or  tb.  prograa  suggast  that  it  ...  an  effective  -ana 
of  providing  -ork  exp«rienc»  and  increasing  Job  opportunity 
Curing- racaaaion-    Public  aactor  job.  proved  particularly 
iaportant  for  disadvantaged  youth  —  OBTX  progress  in  fiacal  year 
1979  provided  naarly  half  a  Million  person-years  of  saployaent: 
for  tboaa  between  tba  ag«s  of  14  and  21,  and  over  40*  of  all 
black  youth  u«Uu  elact  ona- fourth  of  all  Siapanic  youth 
wbo  worked  in  1979  found-  tbairr  lobs  in  a  ana.  prograa.    Tat  JTPA 
prograa.  ara  authorial  to  provide,  only  tba  tnat  liaited  forma  of 
^  «W«?i«ca,  and  barrad  by  atatuta  fro.  uaing  federal  funds 
to  pay  eages  for  public  cector  job..   As  a  result,  JTPA's  ability 
to  assist  wan  who  need  work  experience  or  face  unsaployaent 
because  of  job  shortages  in  tba  private  aactor  ia  severely 
liaitad. 

yinally,  tba  Act  does  not  provide  for  a  meaningful  federal 
oversight  role,  baeioally  leaving  to  states  and  i»  chance  the 
achievement  of  the  progra'a  stated  goals.    The  Act's  data 
collection  requirements  ara  ainiaal.    States  are  not  required  to  . 
r »in tain  profiles  on  prograa  participants,  job  experience  and 
inccoa  levels  prior  and  subsequent  to  participation  in  jtpa. 
Thus,  the  Act  denies  advocates  and  policy  makers  the  tools 
necessary  to  assess  the  prograa' s  effectiveness,  only  reaffirming 
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the widespread  concern  that  the  least  skilled,  the  hardest  to 
employ,  are  not  being  served  by  JTPA. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings  at  the-  national  >vel, 
however,  several  of  the  states  hare  used  their  JTSA  funds  to 
beneCft  low-skilled,  economically  disadvantaged  women.  For 
example,  in  Tennessee,  one  local  prograi  has  targeted  displaced 
homemakars,  and  in  addition  to  skills  training,  has  provided 
program  participant*  with  funds  for  supportive  servicer  that 
cover  child  care,  transportation  and  United  radical  coats, 
another  program  in  Virginia  serve*  women  exclusively,  offering 
participant*  a  range-  of  pre  employment  activities  including  job 
counseling,  as  well  as  basic  education  and  on-the-job  training. 
Programs  in  north  Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  among  other  states, 
also  train  women-  specifically  for  non- traditional  jobs. 

major  revisions  of  the  Job.  Training:  Partnership  Act  are 
essential,  however,  if  the  promise  of  meaningful  employment 
asaiatuwe  to  women,  in  these  selected  states  is  to  be  translated 
into  effective  programs  throughout:  the  nation.    The  current 
system  of  performance  standards  most  be  revised  to  reduce  the 
esphasis  on  immediate,  low-cose  job  placements  and  encourage 
longer-term  investments  in  training  for  disadvantaged  women.  A 
stronger  federal  role  in  the  design  and  targeting  of  programs  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  those  women  (and  men)  most  in  need  of 
assistance  are  served,    h  job  creation  component  also  should  be 
added  to  JTOA  so  that  aspioymenfc  oppoi  canities  are  available  for 
those  without  prior  work  experience  and  during  periods  of 
recession.    Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  federal 
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aupport  for  esployaent  and  training  initiatives  undo?  j*pa  oust 
be  dramatically  increased  to  enable  state**  and  ccssatuuitiea  to 
t**ch  a  larger  segment  of  the  jobless  and  underemployed 
population. 

Vocational  ggaaSiSB 

Vocational  education  program*  also  cai*  play  an  important 
roi*  in  preperio^  young  people  for  participation  in:  the  current 
job  market*    the  results  of  federal  support  for  vocational 
education  program*,  which  exceeds  1700  million  annually,  have 
been  disappointing  at  beet,   vocational  education  program  have 
been  hampered  by  f ailnre  to  assess  the  need*  of  economically 
disadvantaged  women,  lack  of.  fundsr  and  a  mispUrcaci  focus  that 
bam  failed  to  train  workers,  for  lobs  requirias-  to^ay's- 
tecbnologicsl  saiXlsv   Moreover,,  sex-segregated  ©ad  sea- 
stereotyped  programs  have  left,  women  and  girls  ill  -prepared  for 
jobs  with  upward  mobility  and  adequate  income. 

The*  ability  of  vocational  education  programs  to  reach 
disadvantaged,  youth  and  improve  their  *mployabUity  tu*  Ion*  been 
questioned.    Many  schools  continue  to  use  ideational  education 
courses  as  a  means  of  t;?acW     students,  offering  unchal  lsnging 
and  socs times  irrelevant.  si  to  those-  identified  ^  •lo» 

achievers.9    Bvea  when  sch  i  states  have  seriously 

addressed  the  goals  \*L  voc&tt.u^UL  education  r  their  attempts  to 
train  teenagers  for  a.  lifetime  career  has  grown  increasingly 
outdated  in  a  national  labor  narket  characterised  by  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  occupational  change.    As  innovations  in  workplace 
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technologies  grow  «oro  rapid,  vocational  education  programs  are 
struggling  to  aoderaix©  equipment  and  proving  largely  unable  to 
mount  uev  and  effective  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth* 

ascent  research  on  the  early  labor  market  experien*?e  of 
vocational  educatica  students  suggests  that  their  training  yialds 
naithar  lower  uneeu)loyment  rataa  nor  higher-paying  jobs.    In  sea* 
states,  fewer  than  one- fourth  of  ell  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  courses  ever  completed  a  course  of  study  and 
a  vary  small  mortar  (aa  low  as  4«)  actually  found  jobs  in  their 
fl<ild  of  study.    Furtharaoro,  studies  of  vocational  aducation 
generally  have  not  supported  tfc*  claim  that  such  programs  keep 
disadvantaged  students  in  school  longer  and  pravant  than  froa 
dropp'   |  out*   teaaflaents  to  tha-  federal  Vocational  aducation  Act 
paaaad  in  1984  sought  to  bolster  programs  serving;  poor  and 
aincrit   youth,  but:  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  these  >saw 
initiatives  will  heighten  the  eff activeness  of  vocational 
aducation  progrmr. 

Vocational  education  prograas  hava  proved  particularly 
inadequate  in  aeeting  the  employment-related  needs  of  Costal©  high 
school  students.    Since  1976,  the-  legislation  establishing  the 
federal  vocational  education  program  has  stated  that  the  funds 
aust  not  be  used  to  perpetuate  discrimination.    Despite  a  mandate 
that  a  °3e*  Equity  Coordinator*  play  a  role  in  ovary  state 
program,  equitable  treataent  of  woaen  has  been  difficult  to 
achieve.    While  half  the  17  aillion  participants  were  wessn  and 
girls,  nearly  90  percent  of  than  were  separately  tracked  into 
traditionally  female  occupations ,  and  took  secretarial. 
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cosmetological,  or  haalth  courses  while  their  male  counterparts 
learned  trade,  industrial  or  construction  skills.    Instead  of 
training  single  parents,  displaced  homemakers,  and  economically 
disadvantaged  young  women  for  careers  that  offered  opportunity 
and  a  decent  income,  vocational  education  van  the  handmaiden  of 
sex-stereotypad  employment  and  the  virtual  guarantor  of 
perpetually  lew- income  jobs  for  women. 

The  recent  story  of  vocational  education  ham  been  more 
promising.    Congress  reauthorized  the  program  in  1984,  and 
addressed  the  program's  failura  to  break  the  cycle  of  channeling 
women  into  low-paying  employment*    Congress  expanded  the  duties 
of  the  Sex  Equity  Coordinator,  and  established  two  innovative 
programs  under  his/her  jurisdictions  Bow-  8*3%  of  the  federal 
grant  must-  be  spent  on  programs,  geered  toward  displaced 
homemaicers  and  single  parents;  the  money  can  be  used  for 
training,  day  carer  and  other  support  services  that  will  help 
move  these  woman,  into  the  work  force.    Furthermore,  another  3.5% 
of  the  grant  must  be  used  for  programs  to  overcome  sex  bias  and 
stereotypes  in  employment,  including  program*  that  train  women 
for  non-traditional  employment. 

As  under  JT9&,  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education 
programs  has  been  hampered  by  patently  inadequate  levels  of 
federal  funding.    Xn  77  1982,  the  budget  for  vocational  education  • 
was  cut  by  9125  million  (16%)  from  its  FY  1980  level;  this  budget 
level  has  remained  frosen  for  four  years.    Although  Congress 
approved  a  9100  Billion  supplemental  appropriation  for  FT  1985, 
total  program  dollars  remained  18%  below  the  level  needed  to 
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provide  PI  1580  levals  of  cervice  for  vocational  education. 
Without  adequate  funding,  the  programs  designed  for  wonan  will 
have  little  effect.    In  additioar  federal  budget  eats  have 
prevented  vocational  education  programs  from  keeping  pace  with 
rapidly  changing  technologies,    km  a  result/  even  tha  bast- 
intention**  program  cannot  fully  intargrata  wonan  vorteers  into 
jobs  with  dacant  futures  and  decent  inccwa. 

Work  Incentive  Prooraa  ma) 

—  Inactad  in  19«7,  tha  Work  Incentive-  (WXS)  Prograo  rasains  an 
unrealised  proalaa  of  a  path  away  from  dependency  and  toward 
a— ningtnl,  uneubaidised  csyloyaant.   WIS  was  designed  co  provide 
job  training  and  placaaant  for  adult  &TBC  recipients  (93%  of  whom 
ara  man)  whose  children  ara  age  six  or  oldar  and  woo  live 
within  reasonable  transportation  distance  of  a  training  sits. 
Bacauaa  of  inadequate  funding  and  support  services,  however,  WIN 
has  £allen  far  short  of  its  goals. 

After  accounting  for  inflation,  WZB  funds  are  40%  lower  than 
tnay  vara  in  IT  1981*  A*  %  result,  amy  WZB  registrants  never' 
receive  promised  skills  assesaaenta,  training  or  job  placement, 
and  cannot  successfully  enter  the  labor  market,    tiess  than  a 


quarter  (23.7%)  entered  unaubBldised  asployaant  for  mora  than 
thirty  days  in  77  1984?  not  even  12%  ware  able  to  leave  the  AFDC 
program  after  WZB  "training.0    Bven  WX99s  "succcasas*  do  not 
offer  a  reaX  route  cut  of  dependency.    Instead  of  concentrating 
on  education,  counseling,  and  activation  training,  WXH  aoat  often 
Batches  participants  with  low-wage  jobs  that  require  little  skill 
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and  provide  l««a  opportunity  and  *r«  segregate  on  the  Jesis  off 

Despite  this  unimpressive  national  picture,  several  states 
nava  begun  to  reshape  their  W»  progress  in  an  attempt  to  expand 
training  and  placement  opportunity*  for  onaaillfjd  MIX  vcata. 
Tot  example,  the  •SSj    Choices*  program  launch^  by  Mesa-thusetts 
in  Octofcer  1983  provides  Cor  individuaOixed  assess  *ent  of  the 
employment  aaada  of  AIDC  recipients  and  offers  tar  a  a  choica  of 
four  program*  —  career  counseling,  training,  sur*orted  mora,  and 
job  plaeammnt.    Tba  Massachusetts  program  also  rrovides  day  cara 
for  op  to  ona  year  af tar  placement  and  Nadicaid  benef its  for  up 
to  15  months  af  tar  placement.    Maine  has  also  ned  tLa 
flexibility  provided:  by  Congress  in  its  authorisation  of  TO! 
demonstration  program*  in  1981.  to  develop  a  iystem  of  training 
and  job  placement  which  use*  a  portion  of  a  recipient1 s  AFDC 
grant  as  a  wage  subsidy  to  expand  opportune tias  for  private 
sector  employment. 

Soma  cocjoination  off  individualised  neada  asseasaants, 
supervised  job  search,  skills  training,  and  grant  diversion  is 
now  baing  utilised  in  several  othar  statas  (including  Maryland, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  Arizona,  among  others)  in  efforts  to 
bolster  the  amployability  of  ATOC  recipients,    with  few 
exceptions,  thes*  prograsa  rtsaain  vary  small  and  serve  only  a  few  • 
hundred  disadvantaged  women.    Because  the  training  and  supportive 
services  needed  by  scat  ATOC  woman  are  costly  to  provide,  even 
the  innovative  ma  programs  are  far  from  an  adequate  response  to 
the  employment-ralAted  needs  of  disadvantaged  vanan. 
Benetheless,  the  new  initiatives  counted  in  these  states 
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represent  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  nation  nay  begin  to 
fulfill  its  ideological  commitment  to  work  as  *n  alternative  to 
welfare  dependency  for  employable  women  on  *FDC. 

For  WXM  program*  to  be  successful,  the  provision  of  post- 
program  social  services  is  essential  in  order  to  ease  the 
transition  to  work  and  strengthen  incentives  to  retain 
es^JUaymeat.    Chief  among  these  services  is  day  careP  in  theory  c 
state  responsibility  but  funded  primarily  by  the  federal 
government,   without  readily  available  day  care,  WZB  participants 
with  young  children  will  not  see  steady  employment  as  an 
option.   But  day  care  toor  is  lees  amply  p-ivided  than  in  the 
recent  past.   The  major  federal  program  that  funds  day  care 
services,  Title  XXr  was  cut  22%  in-  Ft  1931,  and  its  services 
today  remain  well  below  the.  FT  1381  levels.   In  1984,  25  states 
spent  less  on  day  care  than  they  did  in  1381,  and  27  states 
served  fewer  children  than  they  were  able  to  care  for  in  1381. 

WIS  is  targeted  for  extinction  each  year  in  the  Beagan 
administration's'  budget*    Repeal  is  not  the  answer  to  WXB's  mixed 
track  record.    Instead,  the  program  needs  adequate  fussing  and 
services  to  train  the  Billions  of  eligible  women  for  permanent 
employment  and  to  sustain  the  hope  that  every  family  can  be  self- 
sustaining* 

RfrRBTTffiff  TO  aSPLOTKEET 

Another  major  cause  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  for 
women  is  job  discrimination.    In  a  report  issued  by  tha-U.3. 
Civil  Sights  Commission  in  1382,  discriminatory  employment 
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praeticas  were  found  to  be  a  major  causa  of  the 
disproportionately  high  percentage  of  women  who  war 9  either  ' 
an— jl  1  ij  11I  or  underemployed.    The  report  indicated  that 
disparities  in  unemployment  sod  underemployment  persisted, 
particularly  for  woman  of  color,  regardless  of  the  relative 
»     health  or  infirmity  of.  tte  economy. 

Vigorous  eaforcsarat  of  anti-discrimination  laws  whan 
midmrtskmn  has  bmcm  effective  is  increasing  employment 
opportunities  for  voena.    Title  7XX  of  the  Civil  Sights  Act, 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  amsn&Mnts,  and  Executive  Order  11246 
prohibiting  discrimination  by  goverament  contractors,  all  are 
important  jxXm  for  assuring  that  women  harm  equal  access  to 
available  jobs  and  receive  promotions  and  advaneamsnts 
ce— ansnrata  with  their  mmlm  colleague*. 

*n  illustration  of  t£*  effectiveness  of  thesa  anti- 
discrimination  lam  is  Exmcutiva  Order  11244-    Executive-  Order 
X124A  prohibits  ccspaaiem  that  do  business  with  the  federal 
govornaent  from  discriminating-  in  their  employment  practices  acd 
policies  on  the  basis  of  raca>  color,  sax,  national  origin,  or 
religion  and  requires  them  to  take  affirmative  action. 

Two  recent  studies  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Complianc*  Programs  (CJCCP)  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  dsmoostratad  significantly  greater  employment  • 
gains  for  wenen  in  work  forces  covered  by  Executive  Order  11246 
and  its  affirmative  action  requirements  than  in  work  forces  not 
covmreti  by  the  Executive  Order.    For  example,  employment 
opportunities  for  wcaan  in  the  banking  industry  have  increased 
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dramaticallyj    the  percentage  off  wesen  aaployed  as  bank  officials 
and  financial  aanagera  increased  from  17.6%  in  1970  to  31.41  in 
1980.    Similarly,  vigorcu*  enforcement  of  Executive  Order  11246 
«tf  responsible  for  iner taming  the  number  of  woman  minors  from  11 
in  1972  to  11%  in  1979,  and  for  increasing  the  number  of  woman 
amployad  in  the  construction  industry  hy  30%  in  an  eighteen  conth 
period  in  the  aarly  1980  •  s.    On*  study  found  further  that  fadaral 
contractors  had  fewer  soman  concentrated  in  low-paying  jobs  than 
noocotttr  actors* 

The  substantial  evidence  **t  increased  employment  opportunity 
am  a  result  of  vigorous  enforcement  of  anti-discrimination  lavs, 
particularly  tha  safcrcsssat  of  affirmative  action  reqplrcssnts 
of  Executive  Ordmr  1124€,  suggests  that  efforts  to  enforce  such- 
lava  arm  critical  to  ending,  tha  disproportionate  unas^loysant  and 
undaramploymant  stiff ared  by  womssr  in  general  and  woman  of  color 
in  particular.    Zt  is  therefore  ironic  that  this  fadaral  policy, 
with  prolan  effectiveness,  is. under  attack  by  tha  present 
Administration*   At  this  wsritlag,  kay  Administration  officials 
have  proposed  to  weaken  tha  Executive  Ordar  by  <tli»inating  tha 
affirmative  action  repair  assents,  thereby  gutting  one  of  the 
important  legal  mechanisms  for  liter  casing  e£Qlavt&ant 
opportunities  for  women. 

XRDQ&nXAKi  POLICT 

A  final  factor  affecting  the  high  rate  of  unesploymant  and 
underessploymant  a&cng  woman  is  the  absence  of  a  coherent 
industrial  policy.    Automation  is  displacing  workers  with 
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*******  robots,  jobs  are  aoving  overseas,  leaving  many 

workers  trith  long  histories  of  stable  employment  jobless,  and  the 
workplace  itself  la  changing,  inviting  Urga  numbers  of  people  to 
ewk  oataida  a  traditional  off ica  or  plant  setting,   while  all  of 
thaaa  ravoluntionary  changes  occur,  thara  is  no  eoprdinatad 
policy  raaponaa,  no  comprehensive  ratraining  program*,  no  long- 
range  trite  or  industrial  re-develcpment  policiaa  to  retain  joba 
iA  thia  cocatry  end  to  usurt  that  tomorrow's  workforce  is 
praparad  to  step  into  the  joba  of  the  future.   The  result  la  that 
women,  aa  the  most  vulnerable  workers,  are  harmed. 

As  this  country  »hif ta  from  a  aannfaoturing  to  a  service 
producing  and  inferential  society,  wsy  of  the  Industries  most 
affected  by  thia  shift  have- heavy  concentrations  of  women*  For 
««ple,  the  textile  Industry  —  «*  female  ~  has  lost  over 
130,000  jobs  la  recent  years.   Furthermore,  a  recent  Labor 
Departaeant  aurvey  indicated  that  between  1979  and  1984,  1.8 
oillion  adult  women  who  had  been  in  jobs  for  three  years  or  acre 
were  displaced  by  plant  closings  or  related  cauees.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  these  women  workers  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  and  one-quarter  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force 
altogether.    That  proportion  of  displaced  women  workars  who 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  was  approximately  two  and  a  half 
ttaes  the  dislocated  male  workers  drop  out  rate.    While  33%  of 
the  women  workers  obtained  new  jobs,  many  wera  turning  less  than 
at  their  old  jobs*   Overall,  the  study  reported  43%  of  dislocated 
workers  with  new  joba  earned  less  than  they  had  previously. 
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The  erosion  o£  nennfacturing  industries  oaa  undermined  the 
progress  womq  had  sad©  -during  the'  1970s  in  awving  into  non- 
traditional  jobs  in  basic  industrial.    For  exaaple,  12.2%  of  all 
fort's  hourly  workers  in  1978  wm  wcaec,  bat  71%  of  thoss  women 
had  lost  their  jobs  in  1332  ,  whan  nearly  half  of  all.  Ford  hourly 
jobs  were  wiped  oat.    In  ths  auto  industry  as  a  whole,  ths 
unee^loyaant  rata  for  women  is  30)  eoeparad  to  an  13%  rata  for 
aen. 

A  corollary  of  thssa  changes  is  ths  reduction  of  aid-level 
job  opportunities  —  ths  stsp  to  eeonoaic  security  for  aany 
economically  disadvantaged  and  low-incoaa  individuals,  according 
to  ths  BLS,  ths  fisstsat  greying  ecsnpaticas  ara  service  workers, 
janitors,  cooks ,  fast-food  and  clarical  worker*  —  all  loir-paying 
occupations  with  littls  opportunity  for  advancaasnt  and  high 
levels  of  Instability,        entrant*  (or  reentrants)  into  the 
labor  sarkst,  low-skilled  women  workers  will  not  haws  ths  saae 
f laid  of  aid-lavsl  joto*  to  aspire  to  that  workers  in  ths  past 
have  had,  bat  will  instead  bs  locked  into  low-wags  dcad-and  jobs. 

ths  iaplication  of  the**  trends  for  women  is  clear* 
industrial  policy,  including  trade,  tax  and  education  and  job 
training  initiatives  oust  be  shaped  to  ensure  that  this  country 
retains  and  produces  enough  jobs  to  enable  all  of  its  citizens, 
including  ths  unemployed  and  under employed,  to  secure  gainful, 
productive  eEpioysaent,  and  to  ensure  that  the  work  force,  so  aany 
of  whoa  will  be  woman,  is  prepared  to  handle  the  jobs  of 
tossorrow. 
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^"tJF**9*  AUfWt  1*85 


Location 

2.  La«»Cteiaft,LA 
J.  I^totiaarf-Wtatcr  Hera,  FL 
4.  Beanawfc*artArtt*rfTX 
5*  Bri%PA 

LaMd^CA 

WhonanfcWV 

7.  ModwtOt  CA 

«.  ToBBptown  Wmiit  oh 

9*  W«t«rioo-Cadar  FaCs,  ia 

10*  HantfaftaB^AjDlaad,  WV 

11*  KmrOrlMB^LA 

IT  Strata,  WI 

StoektDBrCA 

IS.  Oar^flamiBood,  Df 

14.  Deeatar,IL 

WMtOWtt,PA 

15.  aafeanOtid,CA 
Fww^CA 

a*tmtooyr«oai  city,  rx 

18.  BlPtft^TX 

Pirfcnnibary-tiartatta,  WV 

17.  Hotunft-TMbocfcux,  LA 

18.  LaoCraoa*,MM 

19.  Baton  Soon,  la 

20.  Canton,  OH 
Albany,  OA 


Official 
Rata 

AW 

Rata 

Official* 
Rata 

Rial** 

Rate 

12.0 

20.4 

20.5 

36.9 

8.3 

U.8 

13.7 

24.7 

9. a 

18.7 

13.8 

24.5 

5.9 

in  n 

13.5 

24.3 

7.2 
10.7 
8.4 

12.X 

*  Ifl  9 

10.9 

13.3 
13.3 
13.3 

23.9 
23.9 
23.9 

8.5 

14.  < 

13. ft 

23.5 

11.8 

20.1 

12.7 

22.9 

7.2  ' 

12.2 

U.8 

22.7 

4.8 

8.2 

12.* 

22.1 

6.2 

in  t 

11.8 

20.9 

s  d 
5.4 

10.0 
9.2 

11.2 
11.2. 

20.2 
20.2 

5.2 

9.e 

8.1 

8.8 
10.8 
13.8 

11.0 
U.O 
11.0 

19.3 
19.8 
19.8 

6.8 
4.4 

11.2 
7.5 

10.8 
10.8 

19.4 
19.4 

r.9 

8.9 

14.2 
15.1 

10.7 
10.7 

19.3 
19.3 

8.6 
8.0 
5.2 

14.8 

13. a 

8.8 

10.8 
10.8 
10.8 

19.1 
19.1 
W.l 

7.9 
6.0 

13.4 
10.2 

10.5 
10.5 

18.9 
18.9 

M/A 

M/A 

10.3 

18.5 

M/A 

M/A 

10.2 

13.4 

8.S 

11.1 

10.1 

18.2 

5.7 
S.9 

9.7 
105 

10.0 
10.0 

18.0 
18.0 

^J^^^^f^n^t  K**a  into  (tooount  tba  mimbara  of  officially 
^"^^f^PloTmwt .-art  wa,  7.0  prat,  wSa^^i jobtea  wUwai 
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TWgft  LARGEST  MBTBOFOUTAK  AREAS  OHKMPLOTMHHT  ^ 


ACSJttl  <.TK*r*  Al^Wt  1985 

lf?J  (mort  recent) 


Officrfal 

Eaal 

Official* 

Real** 

Location 

Kata 

gattf 

Rata 

L 

New  Tort,  NY 

8.1 

13.8 

12.8 

X* 

Los  AaftUa-Uc(  Beac&t  CA 

5.5 

9.4 

7.1 

~2.8 

J. 

5.2 

8.8 

8.2 

14.8 

PtfladaictMa,  PA 

6.9 

11.7 

5.7 

10.3 

3. 

5.6 

9.5 

5.4 

9.7 

8. 

Detroit,  MI 

13.6 

M/A 

N/A 

7. 

Boston*  MA 

5.3 

9.0 

3.3 

5.9 

8. 

BoNtoo,TX 

3.3 

5.6 

7.8 

1*.7 

9* 

Waafetngtan,  D*C. 

9.7 

12.8 

9,1 

16.4 

10. 

Delias,  TX 

J.6 

6.1 

4.9 

8.8 

UL 

MltmHflilftift,  PL 

6.3 

10.7 

II.? 

12.1 

12. 

Cleveland,  OH 

5.0 

8.5 

K.4 

15.1 

13. 

SU  Loots,  EIO 

5.4 

9.2 

7.5 

13.5 

14. 

AtUmitOA 

4.6 

.7.8 

5.5 

9.9 

IS. 

Plttsfcurfh,  PA 

5.9 

10.0 

8.5 

15.3 

16. 

6.6 

11.2 

5.0 

9.0 

17. 

Minoa^oUa-St.  Psolt  MK 

3.3 

5.8 

4.3 

t  * 

U. 

SMttte,  VTA 

5.3 

9.0 

6.0 

10.8 

19. 

Sab  TMego,  CA 

6.2 

10.5 

5.9 

10.8 

20. 

TampaHJt.  *%wr*ocrtf- 

5.4 

9,2 

4.7 

8.5 

daarwatar,  FL 


•/SOUECHi  Boreaa  of  Labor  Statistics. 

<•/  Tha  real  rata  of  lassmploymsot  takes  into  account  tho  numbers  of  officially 

uagmpSoysd,  pert- dm  o  to  eeooomlo  reasons  and  discouraged  vroricew.  In  August 
tte  official  imemploynK  Tt  rata  was  7.0  percent,  whflo  tha  real  jobless  rata  was 
12«S  paroent. 
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stah  unmpto  YifBvr  sates  % 


Aanoal  Arartge 
im 


August  1S85 


Stata 


Dtetiict  of  Ctfeabta 

Florida 

Oaorjia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 


Iowa 
Kam» 


iUrylaod 


Btaaoori 
Maotira 
Nabraoka 
Norada 

Ntw  ^,mf  hfra 

K«w!foi9o 
KwTork 
HcrtlJ  CaroUai 
Korf  Omenta 
OMo 


BhodaUand 
ScwttJ  Circttm 
Soeta  Dakota 
TniTmu 

Utan 

Vanaoe*, 

Virginia 

Wart  Virginia 
WfsoonGiii 


OfflsUi 


7.1 

9.2 

5.1 

C.2 

6.2 

4.1 

5.1 

8.0 

7.3 

8.0 

5.1 

6.3 

5*7 

5.5 

8.4 

♦.1 

3.4 

5.fl 

6.7 

7.1 

5.0 

5. 5 

7.8 

4.2 

5.8 

4.5 

5.1 

3.2 

5.1 

3.1 

6.9 

6.6 

7.1 

4.8 

3.7 

5.9 

3.4 

6.8 

6.9 

6.6 

s.a 

3.5 
5.3 
4.2 
4.3 
5.1 
4.7 
6.8 
6.7 
4.5 
2.8 


12.1 
15.6 
1.8 
10.5 
10.5 
8.2 
3.7 
13.6 
12.3 
10.2 
8.7 
10.7 
9.7 
9.4 
10.9 
7.0 
5.8 
9.5 
U.4 
12.2 
10.0 
9.4 
13.5 
7.1 
9.9 
7.7 
3.7 
5.4 
8.7 
5.3 
U.7 
U.2 
12.1 
3.2 
6.3 
10.0 
5.3 
U.6 
U.7 
U.2 
8.5 
5.6 
1.9 
7.1 
7.3 
8.7 
8.0 
U.6 
U.4 
7.  ? 
4.3 


3.3 
8.6 

6.3 
8.4 
7.3 
5.4 
5.1 
6.7 
9.1 
5.3 
6.9 
5.6 
6.8 
3.8 
6.9 
6.9 
4.6 
3.6 
U.l 
4.0 
4.3 
3.7 
9.7 
5.1 
10.5 
6.2 
6.5 
4.9 
7^7 
3.4 
4.4 
9.0 
6.1 
5.3 
4.9 
3.3 
6.4 
7.7 
7.3 
4.2 
6.6 
4.3 
8.1 
7.0 
5.1 
4.5 
5.3 
7.2 
U.4 
6.3 
6.0 


•/3ocxc»  U^Jkesytscntof  U^.Bwaaaof  Labor  Statistics. 

OGQcansied  worfcBs*  fa  Aagoat,  tt»  affis&l  v&txjtoUmasat  rite 


Raal«« 
Rata 

14.9 
45.5 
12.2 
15.1 
13.1 
9.7 
9.2  , 
12.1 
16.4 
10.4 
12.4 
10.1 
12.2 
15.8 
12.4 
12.4 
3.3 
IS. 5 
20.0 
7.2 
7.7 
8.7 
17.5 
9.2 
18.9 
U.2 
11.7 
3.8 
13.9 
6.1 
7.9 
16.2 
U.O 
10.4 
3.8 
15.8 
V  .5 
13.9 
13.1 
7.8 
U.9 
7.7 
14.6 
12.6 
9.2 
8.1 
9.5 
13.0 
22.3 
U.3 
10.8 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 

NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  the  critical  issue  of  welfare  reform,  and  commend  you  for 
initiating  this  timely  and  needed  forum. 

Without  question,  the  need  for  expensive  and  substantive 
welfare  reform  is  long  overdue.    Far  too  many  of  tho  problems 
which  plague  welfare  participants  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
welfare  system,  including  increased  teen-age  pregnancies,  crime, 
and  drug  abuse;  the  break-down  of  family  units,  the  vast  majority 
of  which  are  headed  by  women;  a  lack  of  education;  unemployment; 
and  a  debilitating  dependency  which  extends,  in  some  cases,  into 
third  and  fourth  generations.    As  with  all  plagues,  these 
problems,  if  left  unresolved,  threaten  to  bring  about  the  demise 
of  not  only  the  program  and  its  governraent-"physician,"  but  more 
importantly,  its  participants. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recom  .end  any  onr  proposal  for 
reform.    However,  I  am  urging  that  one  factor       considered  above 
all  else  during  the  Subcommittee's  deliberation  on  welfare  reform: 
that  the  goal  of  the  welfare  program  be  to  bring  people  to  a 
point  of  being  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  that  while 
meeting  basic  needs,  the  equally  important  needs  of  self-respect 
and  self-reliance  be  met  as  well. 

It  is  tragic,  but  in  our  great  zeal  to  help  the  needy  of  our 
nation,  we  have  actually  caused  more  harm  than  good.     Millions  of 
welfare  recipients  eat,  but  don't  know  how  to  feed  themselves; 
they  ara  clothed,  but  don't  know  how  to  clothe  themselves;  and 
they  are  sheltered,  but  don't  know  how  to  shelter  themselves. 
This  is  because  we  have  given  benefits  to  fulfill  the  basic  needs 
of  hunger,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  have  neglected  to  assure 
that  recipients'  need  for  self-reliance  has  been  fulfilled  by 
requiring  them  to  incur  any  obligations  in  return  for  benefits 
received.     In  keeping  with  the  time- proven  adage  that  "You  can't 
get  something  for  nothing,"  recipients  have  instead  paid  for 
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b?2?fitt,Wi^t.he  loss  o£  sel£-"spoct,  self-reliance,  and 
ultimately,  their  freedom.    Additionally,  family  stability 

thifn^r11/11""*10?81  opportunities,  etc.  have  been  lost  in 
this  process  of  repression. 

Ar  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  and  in  spite  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  the  United  states  to  feed,  clothe  and  sheller 
the  needy,  we  have  neglected  to  teach  welfare  recipient!  the 

5U2^menhfn<rfUth  that  ri9htS  are  inseparably  connected  with 
responsibilities,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  either,  freedom 

^s^nsibiXti^8"^08"8"^  KithOUt  "quiring  commensurate 
ijsponsibilities,   we  have  sent  the  incorrect  message  that  it  is 
the  government  -  not  individuals  and  families  --  that  is 
responsible  for  citizens'  care  and  well-being.  Welfare 
^vf^a8     V8V°  b88n ,10S  to  o8118'8  thut  welfare  is  not  a 
rrrg^or-en^tiem^r"8^       **"  °£  ™*  "  but  rather 

.0™8  t™9^  "suit  of  the  government's  well-intended  but 

*£SStE£* ?- -"wto'r  ^^8^r88,tion  °£  a  P8°P18  "  a  welfSS 
suoclass    --  who  confirm  the  fears  of  President  Franklin  Delano 

SpoTrS^ncuce ra'fnfJii"  11935,th8t  "<=°ntinueardSpendence 
upon  roller  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration 
fundamentally  destructive  to  the  n  tional  fiber„„<it  Ts>  a 
narcotic,   a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit.-:         ls>  a 

i*.   5"  c°ncl,usi°n.  as  the  government  struggles  to  provide  for 

a  orlce'  ISS  ^"S?  nUSt  °8  t8Ught  that  (1) '  "verytMn^o-e wlth 
a  price,   and  (2)  the  goverment  win  exact  the  price  of  freedom 

I  commend  for  your  consideration  the  suggestion  of  a  former  u  k 

with8?h!° Iiil  TrfiC°'       R8UD8n  Cl8rk"  wh°  "a*  well-acquaintecl 

^  <  J,      £  dePendency.  to  create  -a  system  under  which  the 

Ifila     n8rf8,<1S>Jao"e  away  wlth.  the  evils  of  a  dole 
£    '  Md  independence,  industry,  thrift  a„d  self 

recSmmt^n".?   ra°r°   8at«blished...."     Thus,    whatever  policy 
" ♦ B  are  ad°Pted  by  this  Subcommittee,  I  u?ge  in  the 

Peo|r^irthem^ltv:as?h  ^^^1^1^^  kf£ 

aWp^hP^a?ari^8UaCCrssurer  "  ^  a-8n=e°oflysucahy  In8 
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Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Arlan  Stangeland  before  "he 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation.  (3-20-8M 

Mr.  Chairman*  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  and 
invitinq  me  to  speak  with  you  on  the  important  subiect  of 
welfare  reform. 

I  believe  the  general  feeling  across  the  nation,  as  well 
as  in  Congress,  is  that  the  current  welfare  system  i&  not 
performing  as  we  would  wish.     I  genuirely  feel  that  cne 
averaqe  American  is  concerned  that  many  in  the  United  States 
have  become  dependent  on  welfare  benefits  and  without 
incentive  will  remain  on  the  public  roll  indefinitely. 

To  help  correct  this  problem  and  provide  fairness,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  471,  legislation  designed  to  reguire 
each  state  to  establish  a  workfare  program  for  those 
receivinq  benefits  or  assistance  under  the  AFDC#  food  stamp 
and  public  housing  Proqrams.    More  than  20  states,  including 
California  and  New  York,  already  have  workfare  programs. 

Studies  show  that  workfare  participants  generally 
consider  work  for  welfare  "fair",  and  75%  or  more  actually 
"like"  their  lobs  and  expect  to  find  better  employment 
because  of  their  workfare  employment. 

Let  me  stress  that  H.R.  471  exempts  workfare 
reguirements  for  those  under  the  age  of  18  or  over  60,  the 
disabled,  someone  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  small  child 
(normally  less  than  three)  or  someone  regularly  employed  for 
at  least  40  hours  per  week.     Also,  students  and  Part-time 
employees  will  work  fewer  hours  based  on  their  particular 
si  tuat ion . 

It  should  be  understood  that  workfare  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.     In  fact,  about  one-half  the  cosponsors  of  my  bill  are 
members  of  the  Democratic  Patty.     Also,  at  the  state  level 
most  current  workfare  programs  somewhat  echo  the  California 
mc*  i  which  combine  the  iob  programs  traditionally  favored  by 
liberals  with  efforts  to  p^re  the  welfare  rolls  advocated  by 
conservatives.    While  H.R.   471  establishes  Federal  guidelines 
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as  to  whom  must  participate,  the  states  have  the  ability  to 
fashion  their  own  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  people. 

You  will  probably  be  hearing  from  those  who  discount  the 
effectiveness  of  workfare  to  teach  recipients  iob  skills  and 
make  them  self-sufficient.     If  I  may,  let  me  give  you  one 
example  of  how  the  facts  can  be  twisted  to  discredit  this 
proaram. 

On  January  17,   1986  Ger  M  W.  McEntee,  Into  national 
President  for  the  American  Federation  of  State,   :ounty  and 
Municipal  Employees  testified  before  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Symposium  Panel  on  workfare.     The  AFSCME 
President    toJd  the  symposium: 

"The  Manpower  Demonstration  Pesearch  Corporation  is 

r^f1^  nV°rk  and  '"Inina  Proorams  for™* 
recipients  in  8  states  scross  the  country.  The 
preliminary  findings  on  the  San  Dieqo  workfare 
Proqram,  for  example,  indicate  that  only  18%  of  the 
participants  found  reaular  iobs  while  in  the 
proqram.    They  also  found  that  most  of  the  workfare 
assiqnments  did  not  result  in  skills  w°rKfare 
improvement. . 

I  have  with  me  the  Peport  of  the  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corporation  on  San  Dieqo  Printed  March  of  1965.. 
Let  me  read  from  paoe  14: 

«nhi?!t.?fit^e  1obS  did  not  require  or  lead  to  a 
nartf^ninL  T°V0Kent  in  specific  ^ills  because 
whin  ,1  tl*'  f°r  the  most  Part'  Possessed  these 
when  they  beqan  their  assiqnments.     However,  the 
small  number  who  lacked  needed  skills  did  acquire 
them  during  the  BWE1>  (workfare)  work  experience." 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  mention  this  not  to  discredit  Mr. 

McEntee  or  anyone  in  his  orqanizat ion.     I  only  wanted  to 

demonstrate  how  the  fipures  and  finOinqs  on  this  somewhat 

complex  issue  can  be  misrepresented. 

Please  fully  consider  the  merits  cf  rrw  propr  t,i.  x 

think  it  is  clear  that  workfare  would  eliminate  waste  and 
duplication  as  well  as  expose  those  who  are  abusinn  the 
system  and  stealinq  from  the  taxpayers.     Also,  workfare 
enhances  the  opportunity  of  the  disadvan taaed  to  receive  work 
skills,  diqnity  and  self-sufficiency. 
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